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Dharmadatta, 288. 2'39. 
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IHittnnapll*, Xl»g« 1 , IS* 

NUTlSMrtni, SM. 
Dhirs-pllft* Kii&» I. 

DhcaiMitob STS. 

DlHNiViMitt 1, King, 184. 
DhtdiM, S78. 

275, 

DiftincEid wheel* 284. 

JMoatmm trythrorh^no h m, 19S. 
Digamhtfft Imege* 275. 

Dijpmbim temple ei lUmneger^ 

Difiie« file third drama, 356 . 
piiifftliilalMt* 176 . 

DteMllDM MM 4 na* UiOi Prtait, 

Divyadeva, Pagdit, 47 
Dlwaa Giilit mven trace aantum 
found under ground in the vit 
lege of « 287. 

Dramae. the diet, 865. 

Dranpadl^e Rath, 147, Kil. 
Droeacttiil^. 184. 

DreocMUct Heiwlfi, 164 . 

Pidoitol, 365. 

Dumdummi, fort, 216. 

DorrSni ooine, 332, 340. 
t>urvii8-4erania, 10, 
DvSdalia-maadira, etyleof templee, 
145. 

IMta, 122. 

Dyatie, 101. 

£ 

Egaro Siadhut fort at, 372. 
Ekaluiga, 174. 

Ekalinga-mlhBtmya, 171, 174. 
Ekato, 130. 

Ekdila. 200. 

Ekllkhl tomb of Haprat Plpdul, 
143. 140, 162. 

KkradaJa, 273. 

Bkfidi, 277. 

EfflMgaue, 186 . 

JttaoSkndtm gUimtm, 366. 

BUohpur mint, ropeae el the, 383. 
Embankmento of the river Qaadak, 
365. 

Muonffmw efroparpureuc, 368. 


Enpkriu, 868. 

Exudation of Tamariak, 31. 


raEhRMlrdbi Xnldtaak ffiA, 
of Ukhnauti, 206, SOi: 
FaUMMil-HuIlK Karim-uiMlh LE 
. Ari* 214, 


I'hadae lood« Mmmmj mn 167. 
RamUi Sijrar's oota. I»4» 842. 

tomb of, 146, 150« 

sScv***"’*^*"- 

Plroa King of Bengal, 702, 

sot. 

Fiioe l|hgh II, 8^g, 207 

,, oohieof,31l. 

Ffrea ftlh III* *Aliu'd.clbi, 210. 
rtroaaSad. 251. 

ftroapur, golden UMOqiiie of, 150. 
nth eeilng lervw, axxvl. 

Folkore, PerMen, 276. 

Franklrn'e traveia, 261. 

Fuig0r0, 262. 

O 

Oadidhara Bimha, King of Aeiam, 
456. 

Qadamaidana, Raja, 10. 
OkhapalS, 273. 

Qahavall, 275. 

I QalUngtha Mahadeva, temple of, 
5. 

GbJranla, 324. 

Oajafaigh, the Blaharaja of Jodh> 
pur, 178 
Qenderwa, 126. 

Oandbamardana, Kaja, 10. 
Olndhlra, 8. 

Ckuidlierva Vieviveeu, 1 16. 
Qandharva Viveevin, 08. 

Oapela, dyneety of, 146, 233, 
Oapetohlnd, 177. 

Oaogariropur, 200. 

„ fuM^ioiie, 54, 345. 
Oemi, 142. 

Garni temple, 153. 

Gaur. notee on, 166. 

„ the moeoiie at, 147, 150* 

„ Path Klw'e tomb In, 152. 
QauriehanlmrOiha, Pandit, 171. 
Gavan, 31 
Giviahtbiia, 175. 

GayOda Tonga Deva, iaeorlption 
on the plate of, 248. 

Oirhi, fort of, 230. 

Gea, 31. 

Qeaeagabin, 21. 

Oegraiila, mpeei of fhn mint of, 
Geedometerf improved, oil* 


Qeapiphiealin i o r ni at ioDtfrem^ 
Nit|raMktea,r ' 


Gemcyahin, 31. 
OheteoSS. 
QM^uddln 


,256. 
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Qliiyia-ud-diu, A*zam Sh§hp 220. 
O^ylBud-dfn BahSdOr ShSh, 
Sultcutif 212. 

QhiySfCKd-din *lwSz, Sultan, the 
embankment of, 214. 
QhiySsud-dln, Jalfil ShUi, 212. 
Ghiv8gu**d-dln MShmfld mBh 111, 
l6ng, 216. 

GhiySaud-cUh Tagklak, 202. 

SboBt Bug, 203. 

Oibaon, C. M., on Persian Folklore 
ooncorning the Ruins of Perse- 
polls, 279. [144. 

QoBltore, temple of BSlcandra, 
Goamalli, inscription from, 202. 
Qobhilaputra, 168. 

G5il or < loyal, a tribal name, lOH. 
Gokar^a, 262. 

GokuloSnd,. temple of, 145. (330. 

Gokulgarh,’ Mogkal Mint of, 329, 
Oomomya, 67. 

Oopfila, King, K 

Oopfilganj, KndhSkrMna temple 
at, 144. 

Qotvypium nrboreum, 27. 

,, herbaceumt 27. 

,, tndieum, 29. 

negleotuMt 27. 

., buda and branching of, 

23. 

Gk>vardhana. 254. 

Qovindadeva Skmian, 469, 476. 
OovindwSla, King, 471. 
Qraeoo-Baotrian Silver Coins, 307. j 
Grahadata, 170. 

Grahsmitra, pr. n. , 273. 

Graha^iri, 274. 

Grave, Naga, 37. 

Guhadatta, 172. 174, 180. 

Quhila, IHO. 

QuhilSkhySnvaya, 169. 

Guhilapiitra, the Sanskrit form of 
the word Guhilot, 168. 

Guhilots, note on, 167. 

Gulbarga, Kings of, 463. 

„ coins of, 309. 

GufijS, village, 176. 

Guptipara, temple of BrindSban- 
.. Chandra at, 142. 

tenmle of Caitanya 
Deva at, 146. 

• » Hamchandra temple 

at, 141. 


H 

Habahi Kings, 207. 

Hadigarh, 261. 

Haft Iqlim, of Amin Al^mad RSzI, 
463. 


Haibat KltSn, 376. 

HSji 11^, a nobleman of the 
Court of *A1I Shah, 204. 

HajI Mul^ammad Eu^Sharl, 208. 
H5jl Mutamid-ud Daulah, Govern- 
or of Shiraz, 288. 

HaihsapCna, King of Mewar, 168. 
Hamtielvarr, the temple of, at 
BSnaberia, 144. 

HAnsi fort, 168. 

Haoma (Soma), 129. 

HaplochihUt eating larvsc, xxxvi. 
Harapraaid ShSstri, on a new MS. 
of Buddha Charita, 47. 
on the origin of the Indian drama, 
351. 

on the recovery of a lost epic 
by A^va Ghosa, 106. 
Horinandi, 274. 

Haripur, 216. 

Harischandra R6y, Raja of SeofS- 
, phuli, 143. 

HSritS, 170, 174. 

HSritarS^i, the sage, 170, 174. 

' l^asan ¥5kuya. 463. 

Hassan Khan Sur, tomb of. 148. 

I Hastisena, 274. 

I HfithiSgarh, 251. 

, Hawat, 227. 

Ha^at Jalal, SunSrgSon entitled, 
219. 

I^azrat-i-jal31, 226. 

Hemadeva, 276. 

Hemanta l^na, 469. 

JlemtSbSd Mosque, at Dinajpur, 
160. 

Hero gods of the Rigveda, 96. 
Herodotus on manna, 31. 

Hilfil, mosque built by, 229. 

Hindu theatre, forms of, 864. 
Hindua Sooraj, **Sun of the 
Hindus”, 167. 

Hiranya, 254. 

Hi^ar-i-^rGza, rupees from the 
mint of, 322. 

Hiuen Tsiang, 3, 9, 10. 

Hooper, D., on the Secretion of 
Phromnia marginella, 363. 
on Tamarisk manna, 31. 
Horamudkhapharu, 242, 244. 
Huang-lien, 78. 

Husain ^Sh, jor-b5ngl5 of the 
time of, 146. 

Husain SbBd Buzurg, 262. 
Quaainuddin AbGrIjfi, ruler of 
Tirhut, 208. 

9u8amu-d-dln *Iwaz, 216. 

Bngem Dynasty, 209. 

Hufen Shih *A16u-d-dIn, See 
AlSur'd^in Hufen Q^ah. 
Huvik^, King, 274. 
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IbrChim flhlr\ju of J^onpiir. 22$ 
l)shtiyira*d-dtn Yds bak i Tue)iri) 
Klibit Ualikf 53. 

Ilyli S^lh, the dyniMt> <*f, 21 h 
I mttnsxdeh iBmail, 2H2. 

Indian Drama, the origin of, 331 
India, inVoM by KuUa, UK) 
IndrayMrX, Nfitya>4EfftrA lotmecud 
with. 363. 

Indrokhora, grant of Skandagupia. 

460. 

Indu, Soma, 105 

Xnglia, W. H., on ih<* T*\or'^ of 
Bengal » 89»^. 

InseotK in the Ooy tro, . ’ll 
Iqrar KliSik. Uovenioi >arganu, 
249 

aeS Kliln. 370 and ;t72. 

IiS RBln of Bhiti. lua ire*it> ^^ith 
Biilhbaa KliSn, 222. 

Dfinesvara, tempi** of, at HfixR. 145. 
lalStii Kiiffn, Governor of a Bengal, 
232. " 

IslXra ShXh. 212 
tamfiM QhSfl. tomb of, 217 
latakhar. leaeon for the naino, 2tf3. 
latakhruj, Amir, 204. 

ItakSd KliSn, Nakab, < iovernor of 
BengaT 232. 

I-teiiig, traveller, 3. 

*Iwaz, coins of. 51. 

*I>yal<tiiniBh, mari'hrd aganiHt 
bakhnauti, 53 , 214. 

„ tho unique gold ooin 
of, 51 

*Iuuddfn Balhani Yilzbaki, Malik, 
iCing 511. 

*jB8-ud>dIn Jfinl. Raverty’a identi- 
fication of 'AlXuddln Jlitl with, 
51. 

*laaiKldin Yahya *Aaain-ul-Mulk, 
Governor of BStganw, 240 
*I«9tt'-d-dIn Vabya, aurnamed 
A*3gMniIl Mulk, ruler of SStgXon, 
203 

* laa-ud-dfn Tugbrihi-TngkCn ^Ubi, 
aa feudatory of Badifin, 52. 
aa Governor of LukhapSwatf. 
214. 

J 

Jadu, 224. 

Jahindb fhah. coina of, 384, 341. 
JnhSoglr gnli Beg* pr. n. 212. 
Jahaagfr Kban, Governor of 
Beogia. 282. 


Jalmit-Gin (hill of Jahiini. 6. 
Jahiui*Oriba (liooae of JahunL 6. 
Jaina bhindar, of MXodal, 177. 
.laiaa image. 273, 274. 
laiiyngh^ 232* 

.rginagar oity, 214. ^17. 

JalII*ud-dTn Muhammad Hultan. 
140. 

3a1Ilu*d-dKn Ma’wfid {aha» Ifitilicli; 
Hliln, 54. 

JalAuddln Tabrivi, 227. 

.lalal-uhhak MAmid %Sh.laiiT, 55. 
JaUfiat uM-dfn Kaaiya, Biiliaoa, 
51 

.ISluapur iniiit. .fahSngfr'a rui>eea 
of tlie, 325. 

.lamRluddin. HX.vyid, tomb of, 240. 
JRtnaya, the evolution of the idea 
of, lOH. 

JRmi moaqui^ built by Rultan 
Ohiygauddin Mwa*. 201. 
JenghlrS, the hill and the village, 5, 
•fanian .MiyRn, moniueof, 15u, 210. 
.Fffnki Ba^labh NurRyan !>ingh of 
Ainanna, 103 

JannatRbRd, Rlier HliRh^a eapilal, 

212 . 

mint, 221. 

•faola, coMiB found near, 3<K 
Japane>4e af>«eie« of 73, 

.JRpaX. temple at, 144 
Janwant^iirigh I, the son of Uaj- 
aingh. 17H. 

.layadRai, 274. INepai, I7R. 

.fayariialla, the father of .Mfltg 
JethvRe. I *5. 

.Vma'lR«i, 274. 

Jivaka Bhiksu, of Tdiyana, 
inaeriptfon of, 237. 

TARnaoModra Jati, 177. 
JnRnapada, Rrlbiiddha, abbot, 4. 
JorbRnglR atyle of templea. 140 

temple of Caitanya. loO. 


K 

fjiadain Haaul moaque at Gaiir, 150, 
206. 

Koha Inaeot, 87. 

Kahalgaon, 10. 

Ka&kida, 403. 

KailwBdi, near Kumalgadh, 174 
Kaira, place, 170. 

Kakaaaghaatu, ttie, 830. 

I^RhaSlB, occupied Tapdl, 231. 
Kik^ila. 213. 

KalaSagfima, ^ee OcIgQiig. 

Kilidaa GajdRbi, affda Snlaimiii 
Khin, aganeaiovwaltableof hit 
, 371. 
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Knighit, temple at, L4r). 
Kalm-ullah bin Mabmiid, com of, 
S18. 

Kilindl, river, 200 
KSm Baklirii, the Bij Spur rupee 
of, 328. 

IK amaru * d-din Kir Sn-i-Tamur 

KliSnii's-Siiltani, Malik, King, 

SS. 

Kameo or evil spirit, 30. 

KSmis, 1ft. 

Kamrup, invaded by MuglnsuM 
din, ft3. 

Kaniska, King, 105. 

KankSU mound at Mathura, 276 
KSns, 223. 

Kintanagar, 8^ikanta temple of, 
144. 

KSntSpura, 476. 

Kanva, Uhi, 09, 117. 

Kapilavastu, 105. 

KaramaT, 178. 

KararSni brothers, 213. 

Karimn'd din *Abu-al MakSrim 
JSnu, Persian ambassador, 225 
Karni P51, Kaja, 329. 

Kartalab KhSn, 234. 

Kataolirhuri prince, 170. 

Kathi Kasham or soubdeparture 
feast, 37. 

Katlii KjiSn, 202. 

KStySyana, 176. 

Kavis, 97. 

Kazairani, the place ol departed 
spirits. 38. 

KSsi FazHat, 212 
Kermen himalayenfiiSf 191. 

Kei^va, 172. 

Khalimpur, inscription of, 3. 
Khalli‘pahSr, hill, 10. 
KhaleiSdangtl. river, 469. 

KliSn .lahan, as Governor of Orissa, 
213. 

as Governor of Bengal, 
230. 

tomb of. 160. 

Khan i-'Araiu MirzS Koka, reoccu- 
pied Tanda, 2,31. 

KhSnt kolis of GirnSr, 185. 
Uarangabui, 33. 

KlMwas lOiffn, general, 210. 

Khillat , distich on, xeii. 

IGiizr KliSn, Baisak, 212. 
^udSl^iwBz KhSn, DlwSn, 376. 
IQiuinSna, 180."' 

^uirazn, prince, 232. 
lulhana, maternal uncle of the 
GhShamSna PfthvirSja, 108. 
Kirman, 281. 

Klrttiohandra, RSiS of Burdwaa, 

141. 


Kiumurs, 295. 

KodinSra, 176. 

Kobela Vateya, 369. 

Kokto King, 38. 

Koei, river, 11. 

Kfisna, Baja Sitaram Raya's 
tmple of, 144. 

Krisna Chandra, tomple at KSlnS, 
144. 

Ksudraka, 460. 

Kukad grant, the earliest MaihSka 
inswiption, 184. 

I Kumalgadh. temple of MlmSdeva 
at, 108. 

KumSra. 476 

KumSra Gupta I, two inscriptions 
, of, 467. 

KumarSmStya MahSrSjS, Nan- 
daaa, 163. 

KumSrpala's Vadnagar pra^asti, 
183. 

KumSr^iri, 274. 

Kumbha RSnS of Chitor, 17 1 . 

KutatnSi, 216 

Kutb-BhShI or Golden mosque of 
PSipduS, 160, 228. 

Kutbu'd-Din ^Sn-i-Chisti, Gov- 
ernor of Bengal, 232. 

Kutlugh lOiSn, the sword-baarer, 
52. 

Kutsa, Rsl, 97. 

Kuveraratna Vajracarya. 166. 


L 

LaohhmidSs PradhSn, 15 
Lakhan-or Aor Khan, 201 
LakhanSwatl, 52, 106, 200, 206 
„ Malik of, 52. 
Lakhnaut!, capital of Bengal, 206. 

,, mint, 62. 

Lakhnor, city, 214. 

Lakshunavati, the remains of, 109. 
Lak^mana Sena, MSdhSinagar 
grant of, 467. 

LiScsminSrSyan, temple of, at 
MalunGdSbSd, 146. 

LSlji, temple of, 143, 158. 
LaiigSkahi,175. 

Languages, mentioned in the 
I NStyaSKatra, 300. 

I LSoblS.240. 

' Lavandida dmUata, 67. 

I „ spfba, 70. 

,, aioeehoB, 07. 

Leake, H. M., on Indian cottons. 
23. 

I>ee-gaz, 86. 

Lei-hsiah*teu or thundar wfdM, 
800. 
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Lh* Lftm» V0>81iei-Od, King, 2 
Loka-pb, King, 1. 

LopMtrwtf 

toronHiw, diinagn dm » 102. 
u i|lff«Mlllg of . I A. 

„ UmiHUiru*^ 108. 

M milif#, 192 


UachduB odoratiSfima, loo. 

MmtiAmMUft m lAU 

l^t o( I.iikBinn9» 

Midhyandk* doctHna. 4 
Magie «p|i to dndiute tf^naufa. 
2H2. 

MabSltoivOgiijptii, oi, ;U7. 

Mah8dav»rill 
llfAli8khli«8|#M, 400. 

M^|mni«d Imn Sdr, Governor. 

Mahaniidl, mnrey oi« ^97 
MahOnaodS and K.ffliiidi, 229. 
ItoiSrlQakiMMknblkha. tO<K 
Mah«Mr8rd!, tiarganah, 376. 
Ifaht^plU, 1 
Mahitanioii, 200. 

MahmOd li, 315. 

ICahinud %i8bi ouin of. 313. 
Ma^tnOd Mih III. King. 210 
Mabmfid %8h UarrSni. ooinaof. 
330. 845 

Mahmildllbld. temple of Balararn 
at. 140. 

,, temple of Kfifiia 

at, 144. 

. , temple of Lakehml 

nSriyanat. 146. 
Mabintkii Dy natty. 305. 

UahuvS, ineeriptien, 169 
Maibiiig. oapital of KSoir, 141. 
Maihaka insoription. 154. 

Ifnitraka. IB4. 

MajllB N ur. Oovernor of SStganw . 
240. 

MaJUa^ul-majftlie, 250. 

Majnfhi KhSn, defeat of, 280. 
Mn&dOfr Akbf 8ir8|u-d. 

dfn, the tomb of, 209. 

HakllMlfliD OMkhKOro-l-hak. 228. 
IfaSdit* eervant of Fakbroddin, 
208. 

Maldifaf K^, 283. 

MaSffllSSId. 238. 

Maki.SO. 

BSs.wa.Ta;'" 


Mabk luuddln TagkfH-l TuglMI 
0ln, Euler of BeSSal, 62. 

MiJBc 8ai^nd*d!n Ibakd-TadHMa* 
Mrlha«o«mgr of «A16.ad3Si 
68at.6l. 

MaUk Tttgbril, 2U. 

MaUay99^«2 grant of Vantlana. 
168. 

HaMvara, lempla of. U6 
MUari Mtaoa, ooine of, 315. 
M6taideva» tamgla of, I6M, 
MImalHtotam. Draupadi'e Ratb 
at, 1^, 161. 

M6n, 216 
Mana, 419. 

Mipdal, the Jaina bh6iulirof, 177. 
ICandiran. 217. 


tlangare, 15. 

Manimva, 276. 

Manna. 81. 

Manna laraeKtarum, 32. 

Manna-like eerietion til Phromnia, 

86 . 

Vfanna tanoArieeina. 33 
Mannitol. 365. 

Mantingh. 381 
Mantra-vejriclilryaH, 4. 

Mann. IjLfi. 99. 

MIrkaoda, the Puri temple on the 
tank. Hi. 143. 

ManiUat qw»dH folia, oonditiona of 
■pore formation, xovi. 

Marmlea v^oHta, xovii 
Marute. 101. 

Mdnrir. 178. 

Ma'fOm Khin. 373. 

MStall, 9T. 

Mltari^vi, 116, 120. 

MathurS. tnaeribed bate of 
Hoctoiattva image from, 272. 
Mathuri intoriptlone in the Indian 
Muaeum, 287-244. 
Matla*u»ouduia of Abdur r-RoMk, 
225. 

Matrioo^^ 166 
ManlanlAil. tomb of. 215. 
Meffeintteirai*i 293. 

Maair of Zufar ^In Ctoti, 246. 
McCay, Oapt. D., on efliot of tali 
on blood oorpuaelei. oxvi 
Mednplti, t.e.« liaerar, 174. 
Medhyitithi, 114. 
Mmw,Capt.J.W.D.,onaoeae of 
Syringomyilini emri. 

MoUU Sum} 1, tmto of, 146. 

Ifomor al etono, Nign, 40. 

Mor, 186. 

186. ^ ^ 
Moredeelit, tbO|dnlaol, 876. 

ed£7«lm nnmooft 


Malik EMbani YOt^baki, Kinf, 64. 
Maltk *lm*d-dlB Uvifqmmwd, eon 
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McBh(}d*i*Murghab» 293. 

MewSr, the royal dynasty of« 1A7. I 
Mihirae, 184. 

MihrbaJc. 250. 

Ming dynasty, history of, 221. i 
Mint« of the Bengal rulers, list of, , 
211 . 

Mir Jaifer Tabeat on Qez. 32. . 

Mir JunilS, Governor < f Bengal, 

233. 

MirzSHindal, 212. 

Mishmi Titfi. 73. 

Mitra, 1H2. 

Mitrasiri, 274. 

Molucella, 70. 

Monmohan Chakra varti. on Bengali 
temples, 141. 

. the History of Bengal, 
51. 

,, on Gaur, 109. 

,, on Sikim Copper (*oin8, 

15 . 

Monopodiuin of Goss>pium, 23. 
Mosquito larvae, eaten by hsh, 
xzxvi. 

Motia grass, iiU. 

Mudanmohan. temple of, at Visnu- 
piir, 143, 151. 

Mugiial coins, 331. 338, 340, 382. 

,, Governors of Bengal, 231. 
mints, 31 K, .381. 

,, rupees of the Bahfiwalpur | 
Mint, 340. 

Mugliisu'd-din, Sultan, King, 63. 
Mukiinda Rama, on Satgaon, 233. 
Muhaniinad 'Adil ShSh oi Delhi, 
212. ' I 

Muliammad Akbarll, coin of, 344. 
Muhammad BaklityarKhiliji, 6. 
Muliammad Had!, Diwnn of Bengal, 

234. [56. 
Muhammad’i-Arslan Tatfir ^i&i, 
Muhammad Bad* IGiSn, 282. 
Muliammad S^iBh, 224. 

Muliammad STiSh’s coins, 335, 342. 
Muhammad '^i5h 1 bin Bahman 

miSh, coin of, 319. 

Muhammad ^Sh 11 bin Mahmud 
IGifin, bin *AlSud-din Barman 
SHSh, coin of, 311. 

Muhaminadi ^ii*Sn, despatched to 
Lakhnor, 214. 

Mananvwar Kh5n, 367. 

Munim K}i5n1Skliffn^i&i5n, Viceroy 
of Bengal, 2T3, 280. 

Munnoohur KhSner BSgb>367. 
Murid Balshsh, rupees of. 341. 
Murfadlnj|i, Kaviraja*, of Jodhpur, 

Mur^id l^uli Khin, NS^Im of Ben- 
gJ. 234. ~ 


Murshidibad, 234. 

MOti Nepsi, 

Mats Nei^I-ri KhySt, a chronicle , 
of the Rajput tribes, 178. 

Mu^affar ^usain, Maulvi, 367. 
Muzaffar KhSn, Governor of Ben- 
gal, 213. 231. 

N 

Nadir ^ah, come o , 339, 344. 

NSgS Ranla, 172. 

NSga BSrman, 460. 

I NSgam. 178. 

Nagar, also called Vailnagar, 176. 
Nl^ara Brahmans, their origin, 17 1. 
Nagas, soul-departure feast of, 37. 
NSgenvar Misir, 163 



mint of, 322 
I XahrwSlah. 61. 

I Nalanda, town of, 6, 8 
I NSnaka, the pra-astTs of, 17.5. 
Nanda. 165. 

Nandana, 103. 

Naosar, copper coins found in, 
315. 

Naqqareh Khaneh, 296. 

Naqshi Rustam, bas-reliefs known 
as, 279. 

, , fire- temple at , 296. 

a Martini-Henry 
rifle in one of the 
tombs at, 280 
Naqsh-i-Rustam 296. 

NarS^amsa, 118. 
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I 223. 
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I Narsinghd!, 374. 
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I Basarat ^Sh. 
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QSzi, 248. 
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Bengal, 202. 

NSfiru'd-din Malimud ^6h, Sul* 
I tan, 53. 

I Nasir-ud-din Mahmud ShSh II, 
King, 208. 

' Nifir-ud-dln Nafrat |LiSh, 209. 

I NSsir-ud-duniya Abul Mufaffar 
Mal>mud ^5h, Sultan, 55. 
Na^rat ^5h, NSyiru-d-dln, see 
Nasiru-'d-Din Na^rat ShSh. 
NStyaiSstra, called the fifth veda, 
I 362. 

NStyasStra, sdhools of^ 858. 
Navagvaa, 97. 

Navaratna style of temples, 144. 
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Nirritip 122. 

NicSmu'd-dfn Auliyii, 227 
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NQr Kutb-ul-'Alaui. tho waint, 224. 
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Nyawa, 00. 
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Oil of CyinboMgon, 80 

,, Laven^r, 07. 
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79. 
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Ouseley, Sir William, on manna, 31. 
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PadmanStli Bhattaoharyya. on the 
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19. 
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156. 
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„ the Eklaklii tomb at, 148. 

„ Flrofibld, 217. 

„ Ku^bSblhtof, 150. 

„ moiouesat 147 
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Perameivar Dayal, on the MuUay 
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ParasOrima, 177, 178. 

Parehwar, 307. 

Pt(r4vanSiha. image of, 247. 

Parwiz, prince, 232. 
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ment of, 8. 
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282. 
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at, 283. 
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with, 294. 
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nuns of Persepolis, 279. 
Pettigrew, W., on the ** soul de- 
{larture " feast, 37. 

Phrofnnia tnomofo, 363. 

,, marginalia t 368. 

,, tricolor t 368. 
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xxxviii. 

Phuti mosque, 229 
Piohli, 200. 

Pietro dells Valle, travels of, 289. 
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,, lottgifolia, 70. 
Platinibromide, ammonium, 266. 
Platiniebloride, ammonium, 266. 
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ment, 257. 

Prafulla Chandra Rav, on ammo- 
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PrSni^lAriyafa, King of Kuch* 
Bihar, 466. 

PrXnnXth R5y, KSJS of DinSipur, 
144. 

PfemakalS, Ori>X poem, 217. 
PrithivI, 101. 

Prithvlsena, minister of KumXra 
Qupta It 457. 
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ParOlia, 374. 
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366. 

PO9S, 117. 

Puiila, 274. 

Pui^tigu, 114. 

Pgtul Puri, 10. 
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QSdir ^5h, coins of, 316. 

QuarotM dekUata, 189. 

„ ineana, 189. 

,, Loranthus on, 189. 
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144. 

KSdhS^ySm, temple of, 143. 

Rae BhTm Diw, King, 61. 

Bafi*ud DarjSt'H coins, 386, 342. 
Haghunath, temple of, 146, 167. 
Raghunatli D5sa, temple of, 266. 
RsghunSthpur, the RndhS Siva 
temple of, 144. [167. 
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RSjanpUr Tshsil, 307. 
RSjblifodfiEu^rl, SubbS Vi^i^upra- 
sSda, see ' SubbS Vi^nupraaSd 
RSjabhandBri. 

Rsjgbr, capital of Magadha, 6. 
Rajmahsl, 231. 

Raidial D5a BandyopSdhySya, on 
inscribed guns from Assam, 
466. 

on the MBdhSinagar grant of 
l.ialcsma9a Sena, 467. 
on the Muthura inscriptions, 
237, 244. 
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Indian history, 271. 
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ide built by, 146. 

Rbna Devi, 469, 476. 

Ramob^dra temple at Guptipara, 

RimoSivara Dutt, RBjS, 143. 
Rimefvara, temple of, 144. . 
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from, 276. 
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from, 271. 

,, temple at, 278. 
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144. ^ 

Rai^raaBd Ray, IBIS, temple of, 

RB^S Hastin, theT grants of, 469. 
RSnSs of Mewar, 167. 

Randra, 189, 

RanghB, river, 418. 

RBnl BhavSnl, four jor-bShglBs 
built by, 147. 

Ranjit, river, 16. 

RasS, river, 418. 

Rasil^priyB, a commentary by 
RBpB Kumbha on Gita Govinda, 
178. 

RBs-mafioa, outside Vi^nupur fort, 
146. 
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*Alam*s rupees of the, 327. 
RavisvSmin, 163. 

KSysingh, Rujhod Kao, 178. 
Revanta, 301 . 

Rewari, 320. 

Rif 'ut Ghazi, 368. 

Kikvans, 07. 

Rivers, embankment of, 303. 
RohitSgiri, 347. [276. 

R^bhanBtha, Inscribed image of, 
Rudradata, 274. 

Rudradovaswami, pr. n., 274. 

' Rfih, 60. , 

Hukun'd-din BGrbak ShBh, 206, 
' 247. 

Rukunddin KaikSns ^Sh of 
I Bengal, 248. 

, Rukunddin Ruku IGiBn, 261. 
Ruma, 419. 
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Said KhSn, Governor of Bengal, 
281.“ 

Ssifu-d-dln FIroz ^Bh, 207. 
8aifu-*d-dln, 9anifa SliSh, 222. 
Saifn-'d-dln Tbak, Governor* of 
Bihar, 63. 

Sailefvara, 457 

Shiva temple of Uttarpara, 146. 
SBjlB MankbbBd, distriot, MO. 

I SBketaka, meaning of the term, 
166. 

Shkrajit, semindar of Saptagrama, 
I 264. 

SkktikumBra, 177. 
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Ballml coins, 846, 877. ^ 
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808. 

Sanm8r», 488. 

SiiA^iir, ol SyEmrSnd at. 

flOptOgrlllM, •AtlQUltHM of, 245 
SirM&igOp I^Dg, I nl> 

Bgrogyfl, 415. 

Bifoophogi at the Miiqvh-i*Huetttiii» 
880. 

SSrkkerSkriu, gotm. 181 
8Mva\tii, platee of Btiddb«rX|a, 
170 

SwOpode, a wife ot Jayaoialla, 
178. 

SieerSm, tomb of Bher Shah at, 
148. 

SataiBtthar. 219. 

SStginw in Bengali Literature, 
258. 

„ Mahomedan oonqueiit of, 

848. 

,, Mahosnedan govemora 

of, 248. 

SEtgion, 902. 
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bhO Puriga, 18. 
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804. 
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BaMriiit, aenolndor of Daoea, 488. 
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.diofa, 180. 

SBearpt, 114. 

SkTatrana. 874. 

SavitI, 98. 

* teyideBaUm. 488. 
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„ rup ee* ol* 844* 

yplBi *iuun Bahadur I, eotne of, 
888,884. 841. 

Biilh IW-ulto, the ahriiie of, 

[^8h Jahin’a ooina, 188. 340. 

^8h Jahin II, ooina of 885, J42 
[lib Jallln 111, ttohum «>t, 88H. 
bib Itob, 885. 

I Baff, grove of, 817. 

I BeBumllu, tomb of. 880. 
mlh BhuJ^a. Prirtoe, Viceroy ot 
Beng^, 888. 

8|>8h Shu]8 DurrJSni, ooine of, 34fi, 
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Ibahjahdnibld mobur, 388. 
ffialbb Ahmad, 888 
^ai1|b Abbi BirEJu-'d-dfo, 287. 
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150 
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ibem|u'd-dln llyii Bbib, 918. 

Mufafier 8^ 
YBMf Bbii, 306, 850. 
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Sbefai^i-Rabak, 881. 
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Simha, King of the Mewar, 168. 
SimlSbad, 260. 

Sind, coins of the GovemorR of. 
308. 

SinghadS, parcanah, 376. 

SirkSr Ma^bud Ui5n. 360. 

Sisoda dynasty, 174. 

SisodiyS, 178. 

Siaodiya, origin of the name of, 180. 
Sital LRkhya, 367. 

SitSrSma Raya, the temple of 
Balaram built by, 146. 
temple built by, 144. 

Sivachand, 177. 

S7va<arman, 460. 

SIvaMri, 273 • 

Skandagupta, Indrokhera grant of, 
460. 

Sixteenth C/entury I'annon dis- 
covered in the Dacca District, 
367. 

Sofia grass, 90. 

Boheaussa, copfier-plate, 460 
Sohinchari, 263. 

Somraerfeldt, Prof. E , on Isonior- 
phisni between Anhydrite and 
Barites, 269. 

on the measurement of angles of 
crystals, cii. 

Sonatoli, 201. 

Sonigra, 178. 

Sb^itpur, 10. 

Soul-departure, 37. 

Soul, Malay theory of, 69. 

Spityura, 407 

, , mentioned in the A vesta, 

138. 

Sphaerotrypes qttercit 194. 

Spot es of MaraHeUt xcvi. 

Srang, 15 

Sribiiddha JnSuiapada, abbot. 4. 
Sri-Deva 172. 

Sirlkanta temple of KSntanagnr, 
144. 

Stapleton, H. E., on aixteentli 
century cannon discovered in 
the Dacca district , 367. 

Stabbing. E. P., on Loranthus, 180. 
SthanenvaradSw, 460. 
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regarding, 300. 

Subbii Vi^nuprasadaRSjabhSi^ari, 
166. 

Sudhauvan, son of, 98. 

Sugar of secretion of ghost bug, 


Bulaiman KarorSni, King of 
I Bengal, 229-280. 

I Sultanganj, 6. 

Sumitra, 160. 

SunSrgSon, 202. 

Sundarl, 165. 

Suraj Dhaj , 324. 

Su^endra Vikrama Saha Deva, the 
King of Nepal, 16. 

SGrya, 101. 

SGryavaiud, descendants of the 
solar race, 167. 

. Sutherland, Major W. D., on preci- 
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I Svadha, 97. 
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Svargm Narayana Deva OadSdhar 
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Svsyambhu Purana, 2. 
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bhu^ana’s note’ on the date of 
the, 13. 

SyamoSnd’s temple at S'antipur, 
145, 160. 

Si'/imray, temple of , 166. 
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Taj Khan, 213. 

Taj and Sulaiman, the Kararani 
brothers, 213. 

TSju’d-din ArsalSn IQian BaujaM- 
ohast, the Governor of Karan, 64. 
Takht-i-Jamshid in Persia, 270. 
Takht-i-Taus, or Peacock Throne 
296. 

Tamarisk manna, 31. 

Tamarix articulata, 34. 

„ gaUUsa, 32, 34. 

,, mcuirocarpa, 34. 

„ Pallaaii, 34. 

Tamur l^yiRn-i-KirSn, King, 63. 
TS^ila, 220. 

the removal of the capital 
from Gaur to, 218. 
TSiigan, stream, 216. 

Tangkhul Nagas, 37. 

Tans, 295. [207. 

TSntipSrI mosque, inscription at, 
T5rake4vara, temple of, 146. 
Taronjabin. 32. 

Tarap Raja, 368. 

Tarbiyat Khan,pr. n., 249. 

Tarika, 27f. 

I Tarpanadighi grant, 469. 
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UfS, 115, 

Uttarpara, Saiva temple of, 145. 
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I. The VikrftttMiiUi Hoiuatefy. 

By Nuxdoul Dby. 


The Vikrttm&fiild vili4ra wae the latesfc Boddhiat UuiveTfli^ 
lu the kingdom of Magadha, the modern piovinoe of Bihar* li 
is said to huve been fonnded by King Dharma-prfla. Almoit al 
the anthoritiee agree that DbamiH.p&Ta was the second king oi 
the Pala tU nasty. Bat accordin|^ to the Bhagalpar and Monghyi 
plates he was the son of Oo-pala, accord' iig to the Dinaipar 
plate he was the son of Loka-psla, and aoeording to Abnl raal^ 
Who has got Dhira-p&la instead of Dharma-pdla, he was the 
saoceasor of Bbu ptia. It is therefore evident that Go-pdia, 
Bhn-p41a and Loka-p&la were names of the same king, the llret 
of the Pila dynnsty. 

According to Mr. Vincent A. Smith, Go-pdia beosme the 
mler of Bengal abont 815 A*D , and he is said to have reiffned 
forty-five years, or in other words from 815 to 860 A.D.. and yet 
he 8tot<*s that Deva-pdla, the thiid king of the Pala and 

consequently the saooessor of Dh'irma-pslat reigned from 863 to 
893 A.D.' The disf'repnnry is patent on the face of these state- 
ments, and no period has bera assigned for the reign of tba 
jmoond king Dharma-pala. Dr. Baiendraldia Mitra ooiielndiii 
ih^ Go*pdla ascended the throne in 855 A.D., and he assigns M 
years to each reign of hU sncoessovs. Hence, aoeording to hfadi 
Dharma^iAla ascended the tb»one in 875, and his sacnaMor iHfm 
pMain 896 A.D.S Acoordmg to these two aiithoriliei« thoMona 
i^finiia-ptla reigned in the latter ball df th« ninth g ap i ttf j r # 

I ' ' I 

1 BmIf Indim. 19)M|> til. 

• MhMQOMb I. p. m. 
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th« Ohristiui era. No dates befog mentioned in tbajplates in 
which the names of these kings ooonr, eaoept wijli|||gavd to 
Mahi^la, Dr. BajendraUUa was obliged to adopt thelHmitS pf 
periods and reigns of the kings of other oonntries in order to 
fix the dates of the kings of the P&la djnaatj. The adoption 
of the average may do very well lor the paxpose of oonstmctittg 
histoiy, bnt partionlar facts do not telly with these oonjectiirM 
dates. It is stated that the yikrHmasii& Tihtra was foanded by 
Dharma-ntla, and hence it must have been fnnnded in the latter 
half of the ninth centary. The Swayambhu Purdna^ however, 
mentions the name of Yikramasila vih^. Prom the colophon of 
tlijs work it appears that the book was written or copied in 
Samvat 919 oorrespondini; to 862 A.D.' 

According to Dr. Bajendral41a therefore Dharma-p41a must 
have founded the monastexy before he ascended the throne in 
875 A.D. If it was founded in the middle of the ninth century, 
then it certainly could not have been mentioned in a work writ- 
ten about that period, as some time must be allowed to elapse 
before an institution can acquire a celebrity. 

I would cite auottier instance in connection with the Yikrama- 
sil6 vihdra, where tlie fact also militates against the oonolnaion 
arrived at ly the application of the principle of average. D^an- 
kam 8rnn4na nUoi Atisa, the Hierarch of Magadha and High 
Pmst of the Yikramasild vih4m, was invited by the Thibetan 
Kinir Dha Lama Te-fihes-Od to rfform the Buddhism of 'Ihibet 
which had become debased the admixture of T4ntrik and Bon 
mysticism. He arrived at Thibet in 1068 A.D.* Nag-toho, who 
was sent by^ the king as an envoy to invite the prmst, did not 
x^turn to Thibet till more than three years after his arrival in 
India. He therefore came to India in 1034, while Naya-p41a, the 
son of Mahi-pdla, was leigning in Magadha which included 
Mngal. Dipan-kara also on his way to Thibet in the company Vi 
Nag-toho, wrote to King Naya^dla from Nepal an epistle which 
IS still known by the name of mmala^ratna-leJchana^ Hence it is 
Nava-pdla was reigning in Magadha at least i^m 
1034. ^ Bnt aonor^ng to Dr. Bajendruldla, he did not assume the 
soveieigiity till six years after the arrival of Nag*tcho in India, 
that 18 in 1040 * 


frihnrril 9 1 nwsmi i i8l fCnNr 

I m «nr wj wirnmat 

mu I fiiTbrar nwnin Wfni^ifk4 i s,nifkn i " 

Puioexn, published by the Ariede loalety of 

\ Pi Thibet, pp. as, SB and edm. 

bm. ■«**««« 

« lBdo>Ai7Mi, rol. li, p. Ml. 
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«»jgiTi*iM» h ( < lii ' * ^^ t|«tdunMLb« AifW ISm ii li 
UtmatiA ii «M «MMr & ohmMtogjr «f wJPPm 
■haaknlFTC-Mljt^lHl or lb* to»»4i*hwt .,*t . Ii* . 
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mill lb* iwUnn toim at BimPi' liitb * *Mli|iMfloan* TibiMft. 
Biitw*iiwaaotMMrttoib*l*M«rRli^^ or domli^to 
tb* MBoplad onin&m of lb* Vik*i*»*riW vlMr* bll*if foonW W 
SbvMuui^ Omenil Oaiitiiiii^iB «m^ fcwr* yoredwd m 
abnudity to Ubieh w* ar* landaS by pbMiluftho aoo^on of W 
pilajtt &i toiddi* of th* nintiionihny. ^•to*i*lH«*do(>tdl 
tho atotlto* of 26 yearttoawtowhichidiOidllio MWtto 
of BOtoniM bowar of Boagalby Oo-pMa in th* Itotor bw w lb* 
JchtiKMntanr. But with thill **011 ho w*" not atlModi haUrtMj- 
fora iMkIboa Oaoh re^ p«riad to 80 jraan, and ihto bromht 
tha aaoaaaiaa of Oo*i^la to th* aariy part of th* aif^itooai^rr. 


tb* flyiMBty, wiU Ml in th* lattar half of tho oiglith oonteinr. or 
BtUl &fi*r, if w* allow 80 yaar* to aaob g*««ai»on 
raokoniiiilt tha riaa <>f tli* 1*41* dynaaiy of Manad h a m dnad to 
th* Eighth oaotiuy A D., at whiah tuna grant ohaagaa IfoiiW 
anp*ar to bar* takan plaoa nuiongat moat of tha rnhng nteiliaaof 
iTortham India."* It a eiiongh for onr nniTO** wa ham gto 
donaral Oonningham’a anthority that Go*pua baeama lolar in tb* 
drat half of th* aighth oaotuw A.J>^ w thoi afcr* ^oan niao* 
tb6 MowaooB of Eis son DbBma-pIlB in the nkiadle of tuo 
eidbih oentnry AaD., or a litfcle lator. ^ 

It is tberefors very proliable that the Vikraiiias(U 
was founded in the middle of tbo olgbth centory or abont CM 
tim We cannot, for any reasoUt 

monastery anterior to the period of the rdia biiM of llangy«i» 
tbat is, beyond the eighth century of the (^hristian gra* HJiMiyi 
Tsiang and I-tsxng have not at all mentioned the nam of Tmei^ 
masila vihdra, which thqr would have 
existed in the seventh century when they i^ted 
the droamstaiioes also show that the VitawmasiW 
fdanded by DHsrma-pfla about the m^k of tly 
Wiongh We do not Imow the aoteal par«o<t o^. his irngth » 
anpean from an inscription disoovsredr at KMim|Wr near QMr 
thatDhamapdla reigned at least lor 32 y^® 

It k mentioned m the Buddhist ohram^es tkt 
idU moiiestery was sttnaied on a hlnff hitt^ 
the ri w Ganges in the prcmnce of Magi^ It ” 

gaitoa *Md * I*iga apa® apaaa wbwb oonld hald M aiUBibijr to 

I A»*h.«*pe»t,wl.*iii. 
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8,000 pergons, as was observed bj Nag-toho on the next day after 
his arrival at the moiiaBtery» Tn^re were apparently easy means 
for HBcenditig the hill, perhaps flights of steps led to it, for 
when a straueer arrived in the nUht, he felt no difficulty in 
climbing the hill, though perhaps he could get no admittance, the 
gates being closed for the night ; but there weie Dhiirmasil^ or 
rest-houseB outside the gates for the accommodation of such travel- 
lers.' There can be no doubt that the Yikramasila vihdra was 
a magnificent building, and it whs so nicely adapted to the pur- 
pose for which it was constructed, considering it both as a 
religious and an educational institution, that the Thibetans took 
it HS a model for the construction of their own monasteries. 
Every bianeh of learning including the sciences, especially the 
science of medicine, was taught and encouraged, and particular 
care was taken to teach the M4dhyamika and Yogachaiya doc- 
trines of the Mali&y&iia system of Buddhism as well as other 
systems of philosophy. The primitive Buddhist religion, which 
represented the highest culture of the moral faculties and which 
ill its metaphysical side was too absti^e for the comprehension 
of the common people, assumed a new phase in the fifth century 
A. I)., and converged into Tantrikism which ureatly developed 
between the eighth nnd tenth centuries of the Christian era when 
the kings of the Pala dynasty reigned over Bengal and Bihar, 
and the Viknimasila moiiastery became the famous centre for tho 
inculcation of the Tautrika doctrines. There were altogether one 
hundred nnd seven temples within the compound, and the supe- 
riors of the monastery wera all MHntra-vajrdcbdry as. People from 
various parts of India and also from countries beyond the limits 
of India resorteti to this seat of learning for receiving instmetion. 
It contained six colleges and one hundred and eight teachers. 
Even the gate-keepers were the Pandits or learned men of India ; 
no one could enter the preidncts of this seat of learning without 
first defeating them in controversial disquisitions.* The ohjeot was 
evidently to discourage promiscuous admission of students into 
the colleges of this university, those poisons only were admitted 
who had become adepts in pHi*ticalav branches of looming by 
studying elsewhere, and in this respect it appears to have followed 
the practice in vogue in the N41anda monastery as rocorded by 
Hiuen Tstang.* 

The first abbot {adhindyka) of the Vikrnmasiln monastery 
at the time of Dharma-p41a was Sribuddha Jnonapdda. Dipim- 
kara Siijn4na was appointed High Priest of the monastery by 
Nay a pala.* He was considered by the I'hibetan king as the 
only person in India who whb eminently fitted by his learning to 

^ Indian Pandits in tho Land of Snow, p. 68; Journal of the Indian 
Buddhist Text Society, 1808. 

* Dr. Kern’s Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 183. Professor Satisohandra 
Vidy&bliusana : BiArafnasiZd Biswavidydlaya in thO' Bhdrati, Bais&kh, 1816 : 
Sdhttya, L8 14 (Sr&bsn), p 886. 

Beal’s Bronrds of Western Countries, toI. ii, p» 171. 

Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow, p. 80. 
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Vikramanld Monoiit^nj^ 

Kform the degenerated Bnddbiam of Thibet, He etavM the 
Lamaifli Eeformation in lOW. At thv Utter end of t(ie twelfth 
century when the province of Bihar was conquered by Muham* 
mad Bakhtyar Khifijt,* the BikraimiHiU vihira wm« dmirtiyod by 
the MahoiuedaiiH, The monks woi^ killed or they filed to other 
TOuntnes.* This event took place during the reign of lodra* 
durnnya who is supposed by (foners] Cunningham and Bunhsuan 
to have been the last of the ViU kings of Ma«ndhs»» when 
Sakyasn was the Hi|rli Priest nf the monastery, who firt) (otlrmsa 
and afterwards to 'iNnbet. 

^ Now, the ([uoslion is wlieie wa^ the VikramasiU Hangh4* 
rama ? .So far as T arn awaiv no scHons attempt has bri'n made 
to fix the looalo of Hiis distin^nished monastery ihmeral 
Cuiiningham suggests that Stl4o, a sriiHlI village thieo miles to 
tbo south of Bargaot) tthe fincient Niiland/t) am* six miles to the 
north of Rijgir, the snrio it capital of Miigaciha, in the snbdivi- 
Hion of Bihar in ii»o distnrt- ot Patna, wtis Mio anriont Viknima* 
sila> No doubt Ihcir a hirge mound of oart»i u< Siliio, which is 
beine gradnally encin irlm! upon by the cnltivntoi's and which is 
l^rhaps the remains o1 ,i slupa or munastery But the sugges- 
tion must be ohjectec) ti» (ui several gi*ounds VikiumasiU vjhAra, 
as T have stMted, wns sifuated on o hill on the ligbi bunk of the 
Ganges The rivrr (hinges, however, never ilowed by the side of 
iSiliio. ^ The vilUgo whs sitiiuted iieloro on the bank of the river 
Panchan winch has now I'eceded to imo ilistance. The mound 
is situated upon the level ground and not ujmui any hill, and there 
is no hill oymi close to the village. Then HKuin its distanco feom 
ancient Nalandd, whicli is only tliruo miles, pruclndHS us from 
believing that tbo Vikramasila monastery shoulil have been con- 
structed so close to this fumous seat of h^arning, which in the 
eighth century was in the highest pitch of its glory. 

The iiHxt attempt at identificutinn that has b^en made is hy 
Mah(imaho^adhya\a SatiKchandra Vidyiibliiisaua. He identifies 
Vikrainasila Sungharaina with Snliauganj in the district of 
Bliagalpur.^ But the learned PiYifcssor has assigned no reasons 
for this idciiti filiation. No amount of assertion can prove the 

1 Accordinfi; to Major Baverfcy the riamo of the ooitqnoror of Beueal and 
Bihar was Muhanintatl, the ton of RakbtjMr (MiihammiMl hta Bakittiar) and 
not MahHOimad Rakhtyar. He fixes utioo 680 A H , or 1108 A.D , as the year 
wheu Bilmr whs conquered br him ( rmnsistioii of tho Tshaqtuitd Naeiri). 
Mr. V A Rmifch has followed Mnjor Baverftv on >ioth these point#. Dr* 
Bloohmann doubts the anthonty cited by Major Raverfey and his eon- 
elusion (Joiirn. Asiatio 8oc. Boiiaat, 1871, p 875— History ond Q^ogrophif qf 
Bmtgal), He saye thst Kcngal wae conquered in the second year after tha 
conquest of Bihar, and places the conquest of Bengal in 504 A.H , or 119B*90 
A.D * and not in I802-3 A U,^ ns fixed ai*on by Mr. Thomas. Aofordiiig to 
Mr. Stewart. Bihar was conquered by Muhammad Bakhtyar about 506 A«H. 
(606+888-18- 1800 A.D I nr 1 100 A 0 (History of Bengal), 
t Dr. Rem*s Manual of Indian Buddhism, p 188. 

8 Arch Rep., vol iii } Buchanan’s Sastem lodia, vol. U, p, 86. 

4 Arch Bepon. vol vtii, p 88. 
t BMratf, Baisfikb, 1816 
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{deaiity of the Buddhist Vihlra, the remains of which exist at 
Snltaiiganj the space between the mart and the railwaj 
station,'* with the VikramaBili Yihdra, as it was not situated upon 
a hill, atidfit Appears to have been eRtablished ** probably at the 
beginoinff of the Christian era or even earlier.** ^ Soine of ^e 
basaltio iniHges discovered At this place were even inscribed with 
the Gupta character of the third and fourth centuries, whereas the 
VihramasiU Vilrim was not founded till the eighth century of 
the Christian era.* By Sultanganj he evidently means the 
bill in the midst of the river Ganges upon which the temple of 
Gkubiiritha Mah&deva is situated. But this identification is also 
open to objections on many grounds. VihramasiU SangbMma» 
as I have stated, was a Buddhist monastery situated on a hill on 
the right hank of the Ganges with space enough for holding a 
gathenng of many thousands of people. Any identificahoUt 
therefore, before it can be pronounced to be correct, must satisfy 
all these conditions. The hill, though situated in front of 6ul- 
tanganj, is very close to the villAge Janghird where the Pdndds 
(priests) of Gaibinatha Mnhndeva reside, and the hill itself is 
also CMlled Janghiri — the Zanghera of Mr. Montgomery Mfv- 
tin. **lt consists,** in the expressive language of Mr. Martin, 
**of several masses of giey granite, heaped one upon the other in 
an iiTegular manner, forming ledges and terraces, which have 
become the sites of inimerous temples,’** Cliffs and crags 
project upwards from the sides in graceful confusion, and all 
these are carved with the figures of Nrisinha Deva, Surya, 
Hanumdna and other gods of the Hindu pantheon. There is 
nothing to show that the place was ever used by the Buddhists, 
and there is no Buddhist sculpture at all. The place is entirely 
Hindu. Acooi'ding to Hindu tradition it was the hermitage of 
Jahnu Bishi who is said to have quaffed off the Ganires in a 
single draught when disturbed in bis woi'ship by the torrent of 
the river. There is no trace even of the name of VikramasiU ip 
the name of the hill or any vilhige about this place) Jangbird 
being a corruption of Jabnu.griba (house of Jabnu) according to 
General Cunningham,* or Jahnu -giri (hill of Jahnu) according 
to Dr. Rajendralala Mitra,* which name has got no connection 
whatever with the emperor Jahangir as it has been supposed by 
some writers. Then, again, the JanghirA or Gaihin&tna hiUis 
not situated on the right hank of the Genges, but the river flows 
by the both sides of it. Ho doubt in ancient time it was con* 
nected with the mainland by an isthmus of rook, but the river 
must have taken centuries upon centuries in its ceaseless oonrtie 
towards the sea to wear off this connection and make the hill 
isolated long before the erection of the VikramasilA viHAra was 


1 On the Buddhist Bemsiiis of Bultaiiiniii] by l)r. Bajendralala Mitia. 
a BlioUiianth Ohonder’s Travels of a Biiidoo, vol. i, p. lOB et,teq. 

S Montgnmory Msrtiii*B Indian Bmplre, vol. iii. 

* Arch Survey, Beports, vol xiv, p 90. 

* Jonrn Asia. Boo. Bongnl,18B8, p. 176, note On lAs Temple of Beogher, 
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OUB to this spot and which also contain many ancient remains, 
apparently formed a pai't of the componnd of the relief ions estab- 
lishment ^ PathargliMta. There are altogether Reven cayeB ont 
out of the solid rock, the chisel markR being still visible.^ 
Almost nil of them contain niches in the middle of the walls to 
bold the images of the deities just fronting the low narrow door- 
ways. Some of these rock-ent. caves are 11 feet in length by 
10 feet in brendth. One of thorn is 21 feet 10 inches in length by 

9 feet 9 inches m breadth, and it is divided into throe compart- 
ments. There is another CHve called Fatdlpnri, and not Fntul- 
puri or the Idol house ” as stated by Major Francklin : it is like 
a snbteiTnnean passage cont lining alcoves at intervals on both 
sides of it, bat it i^ so dark and so inlested with bats that no one 
yentnres to go beyond 18 or 20 feet. The height of the doorways 
of these ruck-cut caves ranges from 2 feet to 5 feet, and ths 
width from 2 foot 7 inchej* to 4 feet, only one of them is 7 feet 
7 inches in width. On the western border of these ruina may 
yet be seen inisges of Bnddlia in hitn on narrow dilapidated 
plinths with two or more small Rtone pillars on their sides, which 
have got now nothing to suppoi*t 1 noticed two or three such 
small fanes oil the ssnio row which prove that they belonged to 
the private cells or rhnpolH of the nionkR. Owing to the growth 
of underwood and luxuriant vegetation, it is difficult to trace out 
the paths or means of ascent which must have existed fixim the 
other sides of the hill. 

Some of the images, 1 was told, were removed from Pathar- 
ghdtA to Colgong by Mr. 0. H. Buriies, the quondam manager 
of a Eui'opean firm who subsequeiifly became a landed proprietor. 
These images may still bo seen in the “ Hill-houpe ” of Colgong — 
a house which he built upon a hill close to the Railway Station 
as a guest-hniiae. Among them I observed some votive stupas, 
a big statue of Avalokito««wara, a large seated figure of Buddha 
as a preacher, which pose is indicated by the collected and 
clincliiiiir fingers and lliuinbs of the upraised bands as if some 
tough point iti the course of argument is being explained, and 
some broken statues 'These statues were exquisitely sculptured. 
The G4ndhara and the l!741and4 statues have always been cele- 
brated as the best of their kind : the former are characterised hj 
gracefulness and tasteful execution, and the latter by their 
beautiful design and ariistic value I never expected to find such 

I Sou also the following description of the place in the Utiara 
Purdna ; — 

TOii i 

wulwwrftw! 1 

(Uttara Purina as quoted in Major Franoklin’s Site of Anctent 

Palihothra.) 
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atatnes alfwnhere, and omue^nently I was snrprissd tn m that 
these statnea were in no way inferior to those olKiknd^e SoiD 0 
jearfi ago Mr. 8kriii«s the District Magistrate and .Col lector of 
Bhagalpar, obtnined from the mins at Piltliargbd^e a beautiful 
loins maile ofsilver, containing eight petals whirh could be 
opened or closed bj means of a spring : it hos^ I nnderstend, been 
sent to the Mosonra of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

There can he no doubt tliorefove that these at P^thur- 

glided are the ruins of a Buddhist nioiinster^. 

Hinen Tsiang while visiting Cbainpd in the seven »li rontnry 
gives the followinL' description of tln^ plsce : “To the east of the 
city [Cnamps] 140 or 150 li [2H or 30 miles] on the south of the 
river Ganges, is n solitary detached rock, <*rsggy and steep, 
and surrounded by water. On the top of the fieak is a I leva 
s temple : the divine spirits exhibit many iiiiraclei here, By pierc- 
ing the rock, houses huee been made; i>y leading the streams 
(thioiigh each), then* is a coiiiiiiual flow of water. There arc 
wonderful trees ( toi ttitnir) flowering woods, the targe rocks and 
dangerous preeipiers aio ilio resort of men of wisdom and virtue; 
those who go tht*re to see the place aie relnctaut to rettini. 
General Cunningham says wn'th xtifcrence to this : Prom the 

description it is cas^ to recogntxe the picturesque, rocW island 
opposite Patharghatit with its temple-crow iied siininiit.*'* From 
this statement it is clenr that the Oeiiern) never visited Ptithar- 
ghatd per^onallv. But thei'e can bo no doubt whatever from the 
fact of Iliiien Tseang's meiitioiiimr the rock-cut (‘uvoe uiid stating 
the distance of the place from Champa that he gave a description 
of P4thaighii|a itself, which, however, is not a “ detached rook 
surrounderl by water, ” but a rocky projection which has got the 
Ganges on its three sides. There is no “ island opposite Pdthar- 
ghstd with its temjile-crowned summit *’ as stated by General 
Cunningham, but Pathargbdtd itself is crowned with temples. 

'I'wo things are very clear from the afoi'esaid description of 
Hiuen Tsiang : tirat, that Pathargbd^ in the seventh century was 
a sacred place of pilgi'image to tne Hindus t it had a Hindu tern* 
pie on the tnp of it. The Huddhist monastery of which we now 
see the remains did not exist at that time, otherwise Hinen 
Tsisng would not have failed to allude to it. Secondly, that^ the 
rook-out caves which may still bo soon, existed at the time of Hiuen 
Tsiang, and hence they are the work of the Brahmins and not of 
tlie Buddhists. It is therefore not always safe to ascribe all rook- 
out caves to the Buddhists, for the Brahmins must have exca- 
vated the Pfitharghdtd caves long before the seventh eentuty. In 
many places, os in Gay 4 and Urissa, we find Buddhist monas- 
teries and temples appropriated by the Hindus,^ but in Pither- 
gh4t4 Hindu shrines and other sacred places were appropriated 

1 Besl't Bseords of the Western Oeuntries, vol. ii, p. 102. 

* Cnniiingbam’i Ancient Oeofraphy of India, p. 477. 

3 Or. BNjendrMlile llHre’s Bnddbs-GsyA and Antiqnitfes of Orissa, 
vol. ii, p. 148. 
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hg the Baddhiflts. It appears therefore that Pdtharffhlt^ mtut 
have been a place of great sanotit j both to the Hindiu and the 
Baddhistfl. 

Bat the question is what was the ancient name of Pdthar- 
ghd^l f There is no tradition. The Brahmins who look after the 
worship of Ba^swai*an4tha assert that the god and the temple 
have been existing there for ages ; bat some si^ that the temple 
of Bateswaraultha and that of the goddess K&li in front of it 
wei e oonstracted by the Gadamardana or Gandhamardana, 
whose oapital was sitoated at a distance of two miles from 
P&tharghatt. The people of the sunoonding coanti^ can not 
say what the ancient name of the place was. Two miles to the 
south of Pdthargh&t6, that is about midway between the latter 
place and Oolaong, on the highest peak of a limestone hill 
called the Khalli-pshir, theie is a temple which is pointed out* 
as the Darv&sd-dsrama or the hermitage of Kishi Duryasd, and 
Colmng, which is locally called Kahalgdou, is a oomiption of 
K^h a^ama fix>m the pugnacious character of the Rishi. But 
this circumstance does not elucidate the ancient name of Pdthar- 
gbitl* The Agni Purdna mentions indeed the name of ** Batesa** 
as a place oF pilgrimage,^ but from the context its position can 
not be ascertained : it may either mean Bntesa of the Uttara 
Purdna,* that is the Bates waraniiha of Pdtharghdts, or it may 
mean “ Bateswara, tlio “ nndecaying banian tree ’• of Praydga 
(Allahabad),* But it slionld be borne in mind that the present 
temple of Bateswarandtha is of recent date: hence the **Deva 
temple " of Hinen Tsiang might not have been that of Bateswara- 
ndtha. Bot Major Francklin in his seaiohfortbe site of Pali- 
bothraCPdfalipatra) in 1811 and 1812 bss left « remark which gives 
ns some clue as to its ancient name. He says,“ Pdthargbdtd in Sans- 
krit is called Sild^Sangam, which signifies the union or junction 
near the rocks, a characteristic which this spot, strewed over with 
huge and shapeless masses pf rock, sufficiently exhibits. Its 
modern appellation signifies the 8t(me-Qhaut or landinur place. A 
small distance up the hill Bateswar is a temple dedicated to 
^hddeva, the avenging power : still hiirher up near the summit 
is another called Putul Puri or the Idol House.”* It is therefore 
clear that the “iSanskrit ** name, by which Major Frauoklin 
means, as it appears from the context by its contradistinotioii to 
** modern appellation,** the ancient name of Pdthargbdtd was 
8ild~8angaina, He also quotes a eiloka in original Sanskrit from 
a poem called Ohora-panehdeikd by Chora Kavi, which mentions 
the name of “ Sild-Sangama, or jnnotion of the river near rocks 
(the mc^ern Pdtharghatd).’** 1 shonld observe that the Ohota- 
panchdeikd quoted by Major Francklin is quite a different poem 
from the Ohorafan^dnhd appended to a Sanskrit work called 

1 Aani Pordna, oh. 100, v. 00. 

• See note S, p. 7. * Matijra Farina, oh. SS, v. 8. 

i Fraaoklin's Rite of dnoient Palihothra, 1816, p. 66. 

* Ibid, appendix xiii 
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^ ®* ctonblf.«ilMi|«* of ^ 

M Md wbiob in rspated, wl4mi iiQr ttmm’ 

•ble Jgoniid; to bft tlio work of B«rftraoh2. 

Th^^ Qili^aimmma itatlf oonteys no wMio, »adtktt»|iM 
^|or Franoklu wna obliiind to nttnoh to it two diftmit nmm* 
inn in two diAnmt ploooA* In ono plon ko invi it ouraiflii 
union or jnnctic^ near tint rodcTTebL^^o 

obniiolotti inawot of rock, 
HOTOionily othiblto/’ which in pinin Intiraige nmnn the junction 
of the meaninff which Ih U)o absurd to oommend itnolf 

to anybMjr. Ho therefore lu a eubeetluent interpretatum in 
another mane aaye, ** Sili-aangamaj or junction of the river near 
rooks (the moderii Pitharghdid), or in other words the con» 
auence e{ the rivers Kosf and the Ganges near Ptohsrghdt*. 
which oonAuairoe, according to bis own statement, was then at a 
distanoe of Eve miles to the north of Pdthargh&ti,' Even now 
the ocmEnsnoe is at a distanoe of ihreo miles from that place. 
Consequently the statement that the junction of the rivers wns 
near Pdthavghdtd can not at all Iks correct But he has quite 
overiooked the true significanoe or origin of the word Semgama- 
The word Sangama is merely a cormi^ion of 8anghdt4ma which 
means a motiasteEy,^ and the cmnponnd word 8Ud^8angMr6ma is 
an abbreviation of VtkiainaiihU8anghdrdma Lapse of time has 
bronght abont this corruption and ahbreiiation of the term 
VikiijiaasiU-Sangbdrdma. I have already stated that the Vikra- 
masild-Ssnghdrdma was destroyed at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, that is ill 1198 A.D. when the Magadha kingdom was con- 
quered by the Mahomedans, and it appears from the colophon 
of the Ohcra-panchdnka quoted by Major Frnnoklin that the work 
was compiled in Samvat 1445, the words nsed being [5] 

[4»] [4] w Wdl [1] wfkW U|i^ ”• which symbolical Egures, 

according to the well-known rule of transposition, figures go to 
the left,'’ ^ become 1445 coiTosponding to l38H AD. I think that 


1 Ibid, p. 65. 

S 8eo BIr IConler Williams' Bnddhism, p 428. Ha says, ** Ttsm, as 
Buddhism spraad, kings, prinoas and rich men eampatad with aaah Other for 
the privilege of erecting vwt inonesteries— ^malimaa oallad VihAres, eosm* 
tisMS Banghlribnae— to which temples, libraries, end seboole were geniial||r 
attaehed, and in which dwelt weeltiiy oomronnitfos of monhe, who were 
allowed to hold proper^ In land.'* 


fSr ClWlftW Aacimt ttSLMm, l i H It t «il> 
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two hundred yenrs (namely, from 1193 to 1888 A.D.) was a long 
period for transforming the name of a place out of recoirnition. 

It appears, therefore, tliat. the ancient name of Pdtharghdtd 
was Vikramasil4 SangharAma, or in its abbroTiated form Sili- 
Sangama, — the monastery of Vikramasila. For paucity of infor- 
mation we are not in a position to state whether the place was 
called Viknimasila and from it the monastt^ry got the name of 
Vikramasila monastery, or the monastery was called Vikramasild- 
SanghArlima and the place derived its name from tlie monastery. 
Hiuen Tsiang recorded no name of Pdtharghat& in the seventh 
centnry. 

Vikramasila monastery, as T have stated before, was a Bud- 
dhist monastery situated on a bluff hill ow the right hank of the 
Ganges in the kingdom of Magadha, and had sufficient space 
within it for a congregation of 8,000 men with many temples 
and buildings. I have already shown that on the top of the 
projecting steep hill of Pailiarghata there are tho remains of 
a Buddhist monastery ; the space covered by the ruins is large 
enough to hold an aHsembly of many thousands of people ; and 
the P4thnrghaia hill is on the right bank of the Ganges. It 
may be objected that Putliargbata is situated within the limits 
of ancient Anga aud not of Magadha, but it should be borne 
in mind that the country of Anga was conquered and annexed 
to Magadha by King Bimbisnra in tho sixth centnry B C., and 
since then it had formed a part and parcel of the Magadha 
dominion.^ I have also shown that Pathargh4ta was a place of 
great sanctity to tho Hindus in the seventh century A.D., aud the 
VikramaHild-Sanghurdrna was not founded till the eighth century 
of the Christian era by Dharma-pala, king of Magadha, and that 
ils name ns recorded by Major Fi'ancklin was Sild Sangama, an 
abbreviated and corrupted form of Vikramasild-Sanghardma. 
Considering nil these circumstances, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that Pdtharghata near Colgong in the district of Bhagalpur 
WHS the ancient Vikramnsild, and that the ruins upon it are the 
remsins of tho celobi'atod monastery which existed for about four 
cetiturios and a half from the middle of the eighth century to 
the latter end of the twelfth centiiiy A.D. Even the name of 
Sild'SHDgama, which was known in 1812 as the ancient name of 
Pdtharglidta, has now been forgotten, though a complete century 
has not yet elapsed, and perhaps after a few years hence no trace 
would remain of this famous seat of learning which was resorted 
to by students from all parts of India and outside India. 

1 am quite confident that if the ruins at Pathargbdtd be 
excavated and explored, they would yet yield a valuable find of 
archaeological interest which would repay all troubles and ex- 
penses, though no doubt some of the finest sonlptures have been 
removed. It is possible also that some insoriptions in stones or 
copperplate grants may be discovered which would at once settle 
the identity of tho place. 

^ Spenco Hardy's Manual of Buddhism, 2nd Ed., p. 166. 
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NOTE. 

At the Bugireetion of ttio coutnhiitor of thie pipw Itdd 
here a 8h(»t nivte The STapmbha<parAea ic etated in the 
colophon to have been copied in ^eihrat 91tf. Thie IMktat 
evidently lefere to the Newnri eia, and the year 919 romeponda 
to 1799 AJ), a view which removes mnitt of the difB<‘ulUee which 
have been diecumed at the early part of the pajirr Dni the 
learned contributor loHintaniH that the Saihvut refeiM to Vtkrama 
era, aa ie evident tnmi hm paper na n'w) frem hie Icttei of lith 
February fioin which an extiaot la quoted below. Aildrening 
me he mja—*' You have marked foi omimion the latter iiatt of 
the firet page and the first part of the accond pag* with notes 
thereon, t.e., the portion relating to tlie date of the Hvayambhh* 
pnr&ga. I hovb quoted the colophon and stated that the bonk 
was written or copied Iti Samvat 919 oom'H|K>nding to 862 A.U., 
}Ott say that the date ts aNewari dsmvHiand not theVikrama 
Saihvat. You nmy bo light, but still it is n mailtr of iftmm, aa 
the colophon does imi nuy whether it is h Newnii or Vikrama 
Samvat 

S 0. VlDYAimnSAliA, 

Jt. Flaldogml Stotf,, A,8.B, 




a. StfMoi Coffiia Ceiaii* 
if Holaiiinuir CHAKHAVAati, 1LA.,B L > M.R AJi. 


X IMIMi luNinUi ten |««e of ttktaa kuigdom Thtf am 
int«iaittU|M baiiig the oiuljr ooia* knoMi to have bf«i ever 

lUwwEtafli tMonblo about tiia a|d oumney of Sitom. 

InthoM daya tw aeoearity would hava 
hwa felt for aoiiiafe. flouwa lay 
a p d MiWl 4 llMoaful thorn, and the few 
huts ohartaring round t nnous monaeterioi ooaU hardfy be oaOed 
villagia. The rents were jMud in kind Trade routea then wen 
none, and the excliangea wen ao few that barton woidd have 
Bufload. ta the old book on SUdm laws fina% nviaed by De^ 
aaa^ Gya^toho (bora m 1653 A.D.) fineein goldandsilver an no 
doubt atentioned For example, dacoHa may be fined ftom 15 
to fiO gold mmg (law No 6), and murdoi puniahed with 10 to 
400 gmd ming (law Ko. 0) ; for blood-shM 'the price varied 
from one to one-quarter zho (law No 10), and on sepantion the 
huaband should pay the wife 18 sAo or mon, or the wife to the 
husband 12 tko (law No. 13). These terms denoted, however, 
no omns, but certain weights, zho meaning a drachm and tnmg 
an ounce.' 

With the growing influence of Tibetan Lamas, a few Tibetan 
coins mi^t bve ououlatod among the higher nlasses in the 
eightoentn century, while the Qondik conqueat of the Tteii 
towards the end of that century and the subs^nent cohmiaation 
of Darjeeling and lower Sikim 1^ Newfirs might have bram^t 
in a few N^lese coins. Darjeeling was ceded to British Qov* 
eniment in 1836 , and in 1841 an idlowanoe of Be. 3,000 was 
made to the Rajg as compensation, which was doubled in 1846. 
This with the dm proximity of Darjeeling Distifet bronj^t the 
todian nmee and ito snbdiviaioiia into current use in Sikim. 

On the north baidt of the great Banjit river, the river that 
separatee Sikim from Darjealiitt, had 
been settled a few Nowln. One of 
them secured from the SIkfan Rlj the 
lease of the tract bordenng on the river. In the seventfes a^ 
eii^itfes (d the last ce ntury ythe head of these Newfie, lacillh. 
nridis Bradhin, deand ontHm jui^ and worited out wMt ttie 
he^ of Nepfilme Mangers and iGbnis certain coppie 

I dftMa OmtzHm, pp. 49, SS-I, St. 


ThtOrigittef thsss 

CUBZ. 
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disoovered in hia estate, specially P&ohe-kh&ni, Bhotang*kh&ni and 
Tuk-kh&ni. A good deal of the copper thus obtained were sold 
in Nepftl and Darjeeling ; but much of the later ores lay dead 
stock from the comparative cheapness of foreign imported 
copper. So with the approval of the Sikim Baja Tho-tub Namgye 
he had a part convert^ into pice. Several shroffs were brought 
from Nepal on monthly salaries of Rs. 12 to Rs. 20, and the coin- 
ing was carried on for three successive years, 1940-1942 Samvat 
(1883-1885 A.D). At first the business was profitable ; but 
the Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling forbade its import into 
that District, and the circulation fell so rapidly as to compel the 
stoppage of all coining.^ Since then the pice have gone out of 
use entirely, and 1 had some difficulty in securing the specimens 
now sent to the Society. 

These Sikim pice are all round in shape, with a standard 

Their deecription. ^8*^* ^ 8rwi?s or half-mpee. The 

^ obverse has within a square a N&gri 

inscription in three lines, /Srt Sri Sn Sikim^pati Maharaj ; below 
the square is the year of coinage (1940, 1941 or 1942), mostly 
defaced, and on the other three sides of the square a number of 
dots. The reverse has within a square another inscription in 
three lines, Sri Sri Sri Sikim Sarkar ; on each side of the square 
is a group of seven dots, six round one, all more or less enclosed 
in a leafy twine. The actual weights vary from 90*5 grs. to 74 
grs., a difference up to sixteen grains from the standard weight. 
This may be partly due to wear and tear, but also to the origi- 
nal shortage when the coins after being stamped with the £e 
\iere cut off from the copper sheet. The diameters also vary 
slightly from *87 inch to *95 inch. 

Judging from the inscriptions, two sets of dies would appear 
to have been used. The (a) set has on the obverse in line 2 Sihim^ 
pati and in line 3 MaMraj, and on the reverse in line 3 Sarkar ; 
the (h) set has on the obverse in line 2 Sikim-pa and in line 3 H 
Maharaj, and on the reverse generally (except two doubtful) 
in line 3 Sakar (without r). Of the ten pice, two belong to (a) 
set, and 8 to (6) set, the two doubtful ones of (6) having Sarkar 
and not Sakar. 

These pice are obvious imitations of the later Gorkhft pice, 
viz., of Surendra Vikrama S&ha Deva (1847-1881).^ Thisisquite 
natural, the proprietor and the engravers being all Nep^ese. 
Two paiew of Surendra Vikrama, one of the year 1792 4aka, are 
also sent for ready comparison. They were obtained from a 
resident of Sikim. 


1 Many of the facts in thin para have been gathered from R5i SKhib 
Handfis Pradhfin, the eldest eon of the late Laohhmidb Pra^Bn. 

ft See the coinage of NepBl by B. H Walah, J.R A 8 , 1008, p. 752, 
ng. 11. For the king Surendra Vikrama and hie prime mmiiter, 
ang BihBdur, see the Impencd OoseMeer, artiole •* Nepal.** 
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A. Set, Sikim Piee— 

1. 88 gn., diam.— *85 inches, year 184* (Samvat) 

2. 78’,. ., —87 „ „ 1841(1). 


B, iSet— 

3. 80-5 „ 

4. 75-5 „ 

8. 78 „ 

6. 87 .. 

7. 84 

8. 81 „ 


—86 „ 
.. —8 .. 
.. —8 „ 
—8 

.. —87 ., 
„ —88 . 


1841. 

1842. 

1841. 

1842. 
•841 (?). 
184*. 


Doubtful— 

9. 74 . --87 194*. 

10. 82 „ —87 obverse nearly defaced, but 

mapa in 8nd line trsoeabls. 


NepSl, Suretulra Vikrama Saha Dem— 

1. 77 grs , diam.— ‘H7 inches, year 1782 (taka). 

2. 80 „ „ —9 „ „ defaced. 




Notes cm Ctrtilii Arelusotaflail RmAliut «t Tstpos 
(Assittt). 

By PBOtmoO PADM4ir4*nU Bbattaohabyya 

Vi]>YA?nroDA» M.A. 

In Januacy 19D7 I had an oooasian to pay a visit to Tat* 
pur* **Ssapttr'’ is an A osameea pamdicase of gopitapur ** of 
the hpeildacy lame, *&ropita* inSansIcritineaningalso'* blood*' 
wkieh is ** fvg " in Assamese. 1 do not think, however, that 
the eapital o( so mi^ty a prinoe as V&pa bore such an inauiH 
pioioas name as bfood^eity ’* : and 1 am rather indiiied to 
beUave that *Sopita’ as an adjective here means **ied,*’ so 
that its meaning is ** red*oity ** instead of what is dgnided 
by the Assamese version ^ 

The remains of a long destroyed stone building are still 
seen just olose to the D^ty O^missioner’s Omee on the 
Brahii^atra. This building, according to the tiadition, was 
the fort of V4na. Whatever it might have been, only some 
blocks and columns and a few fragments of the cornice are now 
seen there. On one or two stone blocks I noticed numerical 
figures in DevanAgara imprinted. Bven now we find chalk or 
iidc marks on wooden planks and iron bars, in the mother 
language of the artisan when such materials are to be fitted 
into some structure. This small fact shows that in tiiat very 
remote period of antiquity, when this stone building was 
constructed, the language of the people was Sanskritio* Is not 

1 Sfrijut Hem Cbandre Qociin* Eitre Aemeisat OemmiwioBtr at 
Taspiir— en suthority on the Aismoae satiguttiei— hss khidly given me 
the following informetien on this point 

The town wet celled end Imwn ee ' ffoeitepor ' till the Bdtieh 
ooenpeiion of tho eoontcy. A oertein Bopnty OommMonet 
obeoged it Into ^Taepur’^ to meke It pure deeemeee, It le 
eeidt t *’ 

At to the neme * Srogitepur * the eeme euthority writee t-«* 

** Aooocding to loeel treditione e lerge number of peeoli weee kOled 
in the bettle thet wee fought between VAps end Mkrkhga, eo 
mnoh ao thet the wetere of the Brehmeputre beeame quite ted 
with blood. 

This populerinterpretetionfelie to the ground whin we nsjUimbiir 
thet the eity had had no other name in PufAgee tdiile epNMtt of 
even before that bloody bettle wee fought. It le the netm of the 
oommon poople often to mieinterpret e name end then InvMit whet le 
called n loDi-tele to eupport it. 

V It mUpit bo eleo noted that the rook lasotiptiott in tho rivsi 
bed Jnet below Teepur ie In e che ceet er whM, eMhoogh not lleidblgri, 
le evidentlj doeely allied to it. The late Preleseer XMlioni^partl) 
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Sanskrit ; besides throwing a sidelight on the method of arohi* 
teotuie or the skill of the masons in those fa^away days of 
antiqmty. 

One column ' of the long destroyed building, which stands 
close to the Court, is partiodarly noticeable : on a broad side 
of this are carved the figures of some of the earlier avat&rs of 
Vishnu, and in the margin there are carved figures of animals. 
I was struck with the symmetry in tiiese figures ; and the 
sculptor has shown a bit of his wit in representing his carved 
deer as scratching its nose with the hoof of one of its hind 
legs. Centuries have rolled away from the date when the 
building was constructed, and Time has worked its havoc ; but 
we feel grateful to the Dispenser of All that some specimens 
of workmanship of so old a time are still spared to us. But 
the manner in which the columns and blocks of stones have 
been kept is highly objectionable : they have been left quite 
exposed to the ^structive elements in Nature --sunshine, wind 
and rains. Already the carvings on the column referred to have 
become disfigured, and a few years after the figures will be 
rendered perfectly indistinct. 

A question arises, ** Is this the place really where V&zia of 
the legendary fame had his capital ? We are told that there 
is a loo^ty in Northern Bengal where there is ** V&pa r&j&r 
gad ’’—fortifications of King V&na— still pointed out. But this 
difficulty may easily be surmounted by a supposition that the 
mighty ruler of S^onitapur might have extended liis territory 
up to that locality. 

deciphered this inscription, obtaining, I believe, tlie name of the king and 
the date.— [ Lt.-Col. F. R. Gurdon, Honorary Director of Ethnography, 
Assam.} 

1 Fide Photograph. 
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4» StudiM tn tbc BxtwrimcnUl Brndlaf of la4lMi 
tea* t an Intfodneterf Halt* Bart a—On Bh^ 

By H. Mabtik Lsakb, M.A. 


1. all the Indian speoies of Goasypiam the plant 

oonsfaiti primarily of a monopodium, tliat ia» the main axis, 
formed by the development of the plumule, ie a monopodium which 
oontinuee to, grow IndeSnit^y. On thU oentral stem leavee 
are borne alternately, and each hat beam in its axil a maing 
and an acoemory, bud. This latter oooupiee a lateral poaitioii 
with reepeot to the main bud. Similarly, in the azila of all 
leaves, whether situated on the secondary, tertii^ or more re> 
mote branches, two buds occur of which one is amain bud and tlie 
other accessory, and occupying this relative position with regard 
to t^ other. 

It is clear that theic are two possible positions which the 
aooossoiy bud may occupy and at the same time fulfil the above 
condition. If the branch is held with the leaf in the prosdmal 
position the accessory bud will appear, in the one oase, to 
the right of, and in the other, to the left of, the main bud. 
A large series of plants have been subjected to a dose examina- 
tion at a time when the main shoot was approximately two 
feet in length, and the numhw of leaves, oonsequOntty, nunier* 
otts. The plimtB included among their number the ofimtim, 
by artificial sdf-fertiliaation, of pure stocks, crosses in we Fg 
generation and crosses of ibna F| generation by the piMlIa. 
With rare exceptions ' it has been found that, for a pmeidar 
plant, the position of the accessory buds situated on the main 
stem is constant, t.e., they lie always to the right of, or always 
to the left of , the main bud. 

This question of the porition of the aooeesaiy bud has • 
been studira in detail for the first rime during the past amama, 
and the records for two generations ace now obtainaMa. It 
is evident, however, that it is a diacaoter whida does not fsBow 
those laws of inheritance which have been found to holi food 


1 A Imt omh have htm noted in whieh In a siariri leaf axil, and 
■till mm taielj In two to lonr (one oeee odj) leaf amie, of cue miin 
dMMl the poririon of tho aeoemcy hod U fevMsed. Xt is dittsdl te 
eteto peritfvely that snoh oeew m not trne ea septim , but it ttHO 
ooessionally hawpeo that a mala hod wfii hs damagsd and qheohid la 
imwlh,laii^ Mtlwsoeismybiid wffltdwtiif^ XI will bs 
well, thmtee, to bear in nlad that suoli eaeopllons miar be appsient 
only. 
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in numerous oases of pairs of cliaraoters. The two oharaoters 
are mutually exclusive in that no cases have been observed 
in which the main bud separates two accessory buds. 

In the past season, of the plants examined with regard 


TABLE I. 


No. of 

I 

N’o. of plants 
&om one i 

Generation. 
Taopure type 

Aoobbsoby 

BXTDS ON 

oases. 

parent. 

1 

P » parent ‘ 

Bight. 

Left. 

1 

110 

F.2 

56 

54 

1 

105 

Fa 

02 

43 

1 

31 

Fa 

13 

13 

1 

24 

Fa 

12 

12 

1 

. 20 

T 

9 

11 

1 

20 

Fa 

11 

9 

1 

10 

T 

9 

10 

1 

18 

T 

11 

7 

1 

17 

T 

4 

13 

1 

15 

T 

10 

5 

3 

14 

T 

19 

23 

1 

14 

Fa 

7 

7 

1 

13 

Fa 

7 

6 

3 

12 

T 

18 

18 

2 

12 

Fa 

10 

14 

1 

12 

PxFj 

4 

8 

1 

11 

Fa 

8 

3 

6 ' 

10 , 

T 

22 

28 

1 1 

*10 

Fa 

4 

6 

1 ' 

10 1 

P X Fi 

(i 

4 

3 

9 1 

T 

11 

16 

1 

9 

Fa 

(i 

1 3 1 

4 ' 

8 1 

T 

10 

22 

1 

1 S 

Fix P 

0 

2 

2 

1 7 

T 

7 

7 

2 1 

1 7 

F 

5 

9 

1 

7 

PxPi 

3 

4 

i> < 

6 

T 

14 

10 

1 

6 

Fi»cP 

3 

3 

1 

6 

PkFi 

3 

3 

3 

6 

Fa 

11 

7 

3 

6 

T 

3 

12 

1 

5 

Fa 

3 

2 

a 

4 

T 

18 

18 

1 

4 

Fa 1 

1 

3 

2 

4 

FikP 

5 

3 

i 

4 

PxPi 

3 

1 

2 

3 

T 1 

4 

2 

s 

8 

Fa 

4 

2 

0 

8 

T 

6 

7 

3 

2 

Fa 

5 

1 


Xo. of cases 
where offspring 
are similar. 
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to this pair of charaoters, tlie proportion exhibiting each ohar* 
aoter is approximately equal, in na case, as Table I indioalee^ 
where more than four plants have been raised bnom a single 
parent, have the offspring uniformly exhibited the same charao* 
ter. Now supposing the inlieritatioe to follow the normal 
course between this pair of opposed oharaoters—in vrfiioli ease 
one would be dominant and the other recessive-^tlie only 
conclusion to be drawn from the facts indicated by this table 
is that the crop of the present year is derived ext‘lusively from 
impure dominant foiinn. Not only have tlie parents been 
ti^en at random, but tlie proportion in the offspring differs 
widely from the expectation of 1*3, and such a supposition is, 
therefore, inadmissible in the fai'e of the somewhat extensive 
series of observations. It would appear, then, that the position 
of the accessory bud h dependent on some factor called int<» 
play alter fertilization has taken place and during the subse- 
quent development oi the embiyo. 

The constano\ nf the position of the accessory bud is, thus, 
definite for the main atom. In numerous coses, however, the 
apical bud of the mam stem is destroyed early in the growth 
of the plant, and development is continned by the growth of 
branches from the main axilliwy buds situated below the point 
of injury — two, three, or more equally developed branches 
taking the place of the main stem. Such branches have been 
found to agree with the main stem in that the position of the 
axillary buds is uniformly either to the naht of, or to the left 
of, the main bud ; but while on one such branch the accessory 
buds may lie to the right, on a second branch of the same 
plant they may lie to the left. Table II indicates the number 
olicases in which tlie two or more branches of a single plant 
have been observed to agree or differ in this respect. 

TABLE II. 


Position or Accas-omy bvi> 


Oeneration 


Parent 

Fa 

FixPl 

TxTit 



1 

__l 

Similar. 

Different. 



4 

8 

. . 

. . 

18 

m 

•• 

.. 1 

9 

14 

Totai. 

I*" 

1 

31 

80 


2. Bnanehing . — ^As has already been noted above, the 
main shofit of the cotton plant is a monopodium. From this 
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fleoondary branches are produced by the derdopment of maan 
and aooeasoiy buds which haire been shown to exist. The 
secondary branching may, however, be either monopodial or 
sympodial, and the various species of Indian cottons now under 
observation and experimental cultivation exhibit considerable 
variety in the manner of occurrence of the two types. The two 
extremes are very marked ; in the first of these the main axillary 
bud gives rise to a monopodium, while in the second, with the 
possible exception of a few lower branches, this bud gives rise 
to a sympodium.* In this latter case the secondary branches 
are composed of sections formed by the development of the 
main axillary bud, and the accessoiy bud occupies the leaf axil. 
Such a branch, therefore, appears at first sight to be a mono- 
podium with a single axillary bud, but can at once be distin- 
guished by the soar formed by the withered terminal bud and the 
slight anfpe at which the segments lie with respect to each other. 

The accessory bud may develop as well as the main bud, 
and, when this occurs, the accessory branch usually differs from 
the main branch in this character. Thus, when the main 
axillary bud gives rise to a monopodium, the accessory bod 
will form a sympodium, or, if the main branch is a sympodium, 
the accessory branch will be a monopodium. 

The structure of the tertiary branches has not been followed 
in sufficient detail to justify any definite conclusions, but when 
they occur, they commonly differ from the branches from which 
they arise — ^in other words, the main axillary branch of a second- 
ary branch will give rise to a sympodium if this latter is a 
monopodium ; while, in the case of a sympodium, the secondary 
bud (which alone remains) will give rise to a mono^dium. 

On crossing a monopodial by a sympodial type, the 
offspring differ very slightly from the sympodial parent, though 
the number of monopodial secondary branches may be some- 
what increased. In the next, (F 2 ), generation, from self-fertil- 
ized parents, a series of forms is obtained in which the full 
sympodial type is dominant but in which, also, every proportion 
of sympodi^ and monopodial branches oocurrins on a single 
stem is found. The change from the monopodiu to the sym- 
podial type of secondary branch, when both occur on the same 
stem as developments of the main axillary buds, is abrupt, the 
monopodial forming the basal, and the sympoffial the apoal 
group. 

The fiowers are not concentrated into any well-defined 
inflorescence, but are developed on the sympodial Dranohes from 
the terminal bud, and, therefore, appear to Ue opposite the leaf. 
In tyM in which the secondary branches are sympodia, these 
branches will themselves bear fiowers. In types, however, in 


1 Thase two types will, lor brevity, be refened to ae monopodial 
and sympodial types respeotively. 
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which the seoondeKy bceadbes m mooopodie* the MpeetiUMe' 
of flofwen ie ddeyed until aeoondei^ hranohee iie developed 
from the acceeiocy Imde on the mein stem or until termry 
blenches eriae. The development of both then in an uninjufed 
l^t is, usually, somewhat later than that of the seocndaiy 
bianohes from the main axillary bud, and ooittequen% it la 
generally found that in mcmopodlal types, Nurma (d*. 
arhoreum, linn.)* Broach ((?. ArrtoeeiMi, Linn.), the vegetative 
period, before tlie flowers begin to appear, is considerably 
longer than in the sympodial types, Bengala ((7. ntgUcHtm, 
Toa)« This lengthening of the ve^ative period is illastrated 
in Table in. 

TABLE 111, 


J'y|K* 


Da) « from Mowing to appearaooo 
of flmt tlower. 

1907. , 190S. 


Nuima, O. arboreuni . | 14i» 210 

Broadi, Q. horbnoeum | J40 100 

Bengala, G. neglectum 02 117 

Smpodial tyne with rod flowor and 

foliage I.. OS 

I 

In a manner very similar to that in which the branching 
character behaves when parents exhibiting the extreme Qrpas 
are crossed, from a cross between a late and an early flowering 
land, is obtained a series in which every stime from early to late 
flowering occurs. If a comparison be maoe between the type 
of branching and the numoer of days to flowering— for wnioh 
purpose the plants are oonvenientlv arranged in order aoooidtng 
to we length of this period— it wiu be found that the monopo- 
dia! forms tend to group themselves at one end of the series and 
the sympo^ forms at the other. Accuracy of expression is 
difficult to obtain in this matter owing to the impossIbQity of 
expressing, except in the most general terms, the pioporaon 
w wh exists between the number of monopodisl and sympodial 
branches on a particular plant. Table IT is, however, an 
attempt to arrive at such an expression. The pfamts, in both 




gioap»->(l) nononodiAi type, (2) mrosinutei^ thriw qntirtwi 
of toe aaoondaiy muiolice monopooiel, (S) eapwiiiiMwiily oae> 
li4((MtliMe1inuidmmoiiopodi«l.(4)^yatpodiMlgrm; wbAfAm 
an given to then gronpe wfakk np ieee nt ae neany aa poMttib 


I PMhrfai, trom trn. yomui In bwiwatng ■id qiuJl^ of Bat. 
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TABLE IV. 





A. 


B. 



Intervals. 







No of days from sowing 
to flowering. 

No. of 
plants. 

No. indica- 
tive of type 
of branching. 

No. of 
plants. 

No. indica- 
tive of typo 
of branching. 

Above 

170 

2 

76 




166 

— 170 

3 

01 

*2 


87 

161 

— 165 

4 

87 

3 


76 

156 

— 160 

13 

79 

61 


40 

151 

— 166 

10 

62 

8 


60 

146 

— 160 

13 

67 

9 


50 

141 

- 146 

14 

64 

9 


44 

136 

— 140 

19 

64 

22 


30 

131 

— 135 

26 

42 1 

I 33 


21 

126 

-130 

80 

20 

1 


15 

121 

— 126 

37 

26 

31 


2 

no 

120 

43 

11 

< 36 


1 

111 

— 116 

46 

5 

26 


0 

106 

110 

14 

4 

10 

1 

0 

101 

- 106 

3 

0 

3 

1 

0 

lielow 

101 

1 

0 

•• 

1 

•• 


the extent to which monopodial branches occur. In the table 
in which the plants have been arranged according to the 
number of days to flowering, which period is divided into five 
days* intervals, the number of plants of each of the above 
groups occurring in each interval is noted. Tlie relative values 
assigned to each of the four groups are 100 (monopodial type), 
76, 60, and 0 (sympodial type). The value for each intervtd is 
now obtained by dividing by the number of plants in that inter- 
val the total found by adding the numbers obtained by substi- 
tuting for each plant the number assigned to the set to which 
it belongs. It is clear, if 100 is obtained as the interval number, 
it indicates that all plants occurring in that interval are of the 
monopodial type, and, similarly if 0 is obtained, that they ore aU 
sympodial. Intermediate numbers will indicate roughly the 
degree to which the plants of that interval approximate to 
the two extreme types. The two examples given in the table 
clearly show a considerable dependence of tiie flowering character 
upon the type of secondary branching. 

3. Clasaification, — ^The method of branching appears to 
form a very distinctive characteristic and to be of sufficient 


1 Of these five plants two are of the sympodial type. One of these 
was dwarfed, and the date of appearance of first flower consequently very 
1^. The second produced flower at the extremities of the sympodial 
hranches only. On aooount of these two plants, which appear somewhat 
abnormal, the figure for this interval is abnormally low 
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importamoe to form the bests o! e primuj division ot et leest 
that group of cottons which includes the Indian forms and 
wUoh are capable cl being cross-bred, and with this possi* 
bility in view observation on the branching habit is being 
extend^ to* other types. The method, however, involves 
a considerable departure from the common practice, for it 
is clear that, with such a ciiaraoier oonaiderad to be of primary 
importance, the value of a herbarium specimen whioki does 
not bear a record of the exact position on the plant, beeomt^ 
of relatively small importance. For example, a tertiary 
branch of a monopodial type may be indistinmishable from a 
secondary branch of a sympodial type, and also from the branch 
developed from the accessory bud of the main stem of a mono- 
podial type. Wliile such a character would require, before 
adoption as a 'basis for classification, a close study of a wider 
series of forma than has l>een examined up to tkie present, there * 
are not wanting indi('ations that such a classification is a natu* 
ral one. These tannot be taken in detail here; it will be 
sufficient to refer to the greater difficulty which appears to exist 
in^ raising ilie plants of suoceesive generations of a cross if the 
origins! plants differ, instead of agree, as to the type of secondary 
branching. The cross between BroaeA (G. herbaoeum, I.inn.), 
and Bant (G. indicuin, Lamk.) types iias yielded in the Fg 
generation several plants which aic apparently quite inlertila 
No such difficulty has occurred in such crosses as Nurma (Q. 
arboreum, Linn.) x BrOaoh (G. herbaceum, Linn.), and Bant (G. 
indicum, Lamk.) x Bengals (G. neglectum, Tod.).' 

4. Economic importance . — ^The manner in which the date 
of flowering dej^nds on the type of branching has already been 
referred to, and it is a point of considerable economic importance 
when tkie question of isolating a type suitable for cultivation in 
North-West India is under consideration. The climatic condi- 
tions are such that only early flowering kinds con produce 
sufficient cotton to render their cultivation remunerative. The 
late flowering kinds fruit too late in the season to yield any 
bulk of lint, and, moreover* the quality of such lint b inferior. 
Sympodial types are consequently more suited for the plains of 
Northern Inffia. 

Sympodial branches are, however, usually pendent, es- 
pecially in the later stages, when the weight of fruit is consider- 

t Owing to the doubt here thrown on tho riemifloations hitherto 
adopted, apeoifle namea have, ee far ae poaaibb, bean omitted. Where 
they have oeen need they bear the same faiterpretation aa in Pt. 1 of thb 
note--Jonni. Aa. Soc. Bengal (new Mriea), iv (1008), p. 18. GoneideraMe 
confnaion already exbta with regard to the terminology, and, in the light 
of the above doubt, it bae bean conaideied adviaabb, for (daameaa adte, 
to retain for the time brii)ig the namea previoudy used rather than adopt 
thoaa employed in the important work reoeaCly publiahed by Sir Geotip 
Watt, but wbieb fall undm the aame doubt. 
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»ble, and a type in which all the seoondaiy ^tranches are 
i^podia ie, therefore, objectionable, since in snob cases the 
lowest branches will Ue on the ground, and the cotton, when the 
bolls open, will become stained and dirty. On the other hand 
the monopodial branches are osoally ascending, and the most 
suitable type will be one in which the lower branches <nily are 
monopo^a but the upper and more numerous branches are 
sympodia. Such tym already exist, but their lint is very poor. 
The isolation of such a type requires a full oomprehenrion (tf 
the behaviour of the characters when the types are crossbred, 
and this behaviour will, therefore, be worM out in some 
detail. 



JANUARY, 1909. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society wam iield 
on Wednesday, the 0th January 1909, at 9-15 i* m 

The Hon. Mu. trsTicE Mukhoi'a-*im w 1, M.A , 

D.L , President, 111 the chair 

The following were present 

Dr. N. Afinaiulale, Mr. 1. H Rurkill Babi; Moiunohan 
Chakravarti, Mr. B L. Ohaudhuri, Hon. Mr. Justice H. flolin- 
wood, Dr. Glrindin Nath Mukerjeo, Puidii Yogesa (*handni 
Santri, Sankhyaratnu \'<^hintatirtha, 1b. Satish (Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana, Rev A W Sjuing. 

ViaitorH. — Bab'i .1 lirnninohan </hakravarti. Mrs. B. EgoroO, 
Miss S. EgYiroO 

The minutc^s of the last ni<H>ting won* rend and conHrmerl. 

Thirty-five picsenlatnms v^cie ann«>nnced. 

The I^resident announced 

1. That Lieut -Col. Sir A. H. McMahon and the Hon Mr. 
Justice Sarada Charan Mitra have expressed a wish to with- 
draw from the Soeiety 

2. Tliat the following three gentlemen have not paid their 
entiaiice fees; their ehnitions therefon* have, uii<lcr Rule 9, 
become null and void. 

Dr. Harinath Ghosh. 

Lieut. Walter Meade, Indian Army. 

Captain F. A. F. Bamnrdo. I M,S. 

3. That he has received 110 essays in competition for the 
Elliott Prize for Scientific Research foi the year 1908. 

The following thirteen gentlemen were ballotted for as 
Ordinary Members : 

Thf Ho7f. Mr. Justice Syed Sharfuddin^ 18, Boyd Street, 
proposed by Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, seconded by Mr. 
G. H. 'Kpper; Mr. 8. U. Butier, Secretary, 

Government of India, Foreign Department, proposed 1^ Sir 
Thomas Holland, K.C.I.E., Becondf*d by Dr. E. D. Ross ; Mr, 
WUliam Robert Gfourlay, LC.8., Director of Agricnlture, Bengal, 
proposed by Dr. N Annandale, seconded hy Mr. Q. H. Tipper ; 
Mr, C, Somers Taylor^ B.8e„ Agricultural Chemist, Bengal, pro- 
poeed by Mr. D. Hooper, seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper ; Dr, 
A, Martin Leake, F,B.C.8., F.0., propom by Lteut-CoL G. V, 
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A. Harris, LM.S., seconded by Major L. Rogers, 1.M.S*; Tkh*' 
Hon. Mr. Charles Evelyn Arbuthn<d WilUam OWtam, 1,0.8,^ 
Financial Secretary, Government of Bengal, proposed by the 
Hon. Mr. Justice H. Holmwood, seconded by Sir Thomas Hol- 
land, K C.I.E. ; Mr. A. 0, Shirreff^ Assistant Magistrate, Azam- 
garh, U.P., proposed by Mr. E. P. Harrison, seconded by Mr. 
C. W. Peake; Mr. K, MaUra, Assistant Settlement Officer, 
Faridpur, proposed by Mr, J. C. Jack, seconded by Mr. H, 
£ Stapleton; Babu Nimud Sankar Sen, M,A., proposed by 
Mr. B. L. Ghaudhuri, seconded by Dr. N. Annandale; Oilhert 
T. Walker, D.Sc,, F.R8., Director-General of Observatories, 
proposed by Prof. J. A. Cunningham, seconded by the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya ; Babu Oogmendranalh 
Tagore, Zeminder, proposed by Mr. B. L. Ghaudhuri, seconded 
by Dr. N. Annandale ; Babu Kshitindra Nalh Tagore^ TaUva- 
nidhi, B. A., proposed by Mr. B. L. Ghaudhuri. seconded by 
Dr. N.. Annandale ; Mr. Q. L, Mukherfi, Merchant and Land- 
holder, proposed by Mr. D. Hooper, seconded by Mr. I. H. 
Burkill. 

Dr. N. Annandale exhibited a specimen of Torpedo, appar- 
ently identical with the European T. marmorala, taken by Dr. 
Travis Jenkins at Puri on the Oris'ia Goast. Dr. Annandale also 
exhibit^ the head of an Aetobatis apparently distinct from 
Aeidbatis narinati, the only species recognized by most recent 
ichthyologists ; the new form differing from the common one in 
the length and narrowness of its snout as well as in other 
characters. 

Dr. N. Annandale on behalf of Mr. G. H. Tipper exhibited a 
life series of a species of Gymbium. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. TAc Etymology of Ranchi. By Maulavi Abdul Wali. 

This paper has been* published in the Journal for December, 
1908. 

2. The Dale of the Salimi Coins. By Guo. P. Taylob. 
Communicated by Mr. H. N. Wbiqht. 

This paper has been published in the Journal for November, 
1908. 

3. Certain disputed or dovbtfvl Events in the History of 
Betigal. Early Musahmn Period, Part II. By Mommohab 

CUAKRAVABTl. 

4. Kathi. The * ‘ soul departure ” feasl as practised by the 
Tangkhvl Nagas, Manipur, Assam. By Rbv. PimoBaw. 
Communicated by Dr. A^bandalb. 

These two papers will be published in a sabsequeiit nambar 
of the Journal. 
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5. Nekt on mHM* AnkmBkvkd mu tlm «l Tmpm, 
Atiam. By Padmavath BBArrir«cilauui, IIJL, 
eakibythe PmiAuU. 

6. NyayaaarahyBkarawmim, By UuuuumJkMcrAtA 
SaWI ObAHDKA VlDTiBBTTaAVA, ItA., FB-D. 

7. InmipUmt^Qayaktkmyaiau. J3y NtiiMAm CmaKBAi* 
vAsm, 1I.A. r'oNimt(iM‘ea((yl by MarahahopadryaIi a HasA' 
PRAAAD SaSTU. 

Theae two iiapeM will be publwhed in a eubaequent numbar 
ot tbe /owmol. 

8 A tAert notice on Mvr Abtt Tumb Vtdi. By Ds. E. D. 
Bom. 


TbaPnaident anawiuoed the death of Dr. Puohell, Profee tor 
in the Univeraity of Berlin and Dean of ita Philoaophioal 
Faeoltgr. It wae agreed to send a letter of oondoleaoe to the 
UniYsiritj of Berlin. 

The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s Rooms on Wednesday, the 
ISth Jannaty, 1009, at 9>15 p.h. 

LuOT-OotONKL Q. F. A. Harris, in the chair. 

The following members were pnaent 

Dr. A. S. Allan, Di. Adrian Caddy, Dr. Qonol Ghaodra 
Chatterjee, Captain F. P. Connor, I.H.S. ; Dr. BT. M. Ctake, 
Captain F. B. Foster, I.MB. ; Dr. E. A. Houseman, Dr. Girina 
dranath Mnkhopadhyaya, Major J. Mnlvany, l.\1.8. ; Gwtain 
J. G. P. Murray, I.M.S ; Dr. T. F. Pearse, Lieut.«Ciol. H. W. 
Pilgrim, I.M.S. ; Captain H. B. Steen, I.M.B ; Major L. Rogers, 
IAf.S., Honorary Secretaiy. 

VitUor Dr. Ehraohaod Das. 

The minutes ot the last meeting were read end oonfitmed. 

rainiftsl oases were shown by Lieat.-Cdonel Hsnis, LMJB. 

The disoassion on Tubenolosis in Bengal was contiaued 
pimeis being read by lAent.>Oolonel H. W. Pilgcim and lla|or 
J. MalYOity. The diMnssion was adjourned. 
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$t Tanuriilt Ibmw. 
Hy David llocHn^ 


The sweet esudetinn of Ui<> TeauMsIt shrub hea Imniq ImMM 
from veiy eurly times. Herodutus, writing' of the truvuli <1 
Xerxes, mahs of the oity of Celletewos titortin dwell 
tionmw who ompm sweetmeats e4 tbsouM homy aodwwsti.’* 
OomwMBtaton ou Berodotus have ttiliMd In tiiair MbdMi 
about) the heuuy mentioned in the Oieefc text, amna mfariflint 
It to a natonti sugar oollerted from the btMML wt||ik«tili«M 
rafjbfdad it as an artifkiiai piepsiratiou. fllr W. Ousajiy,^ 
however, states that l|eindotas describes vsiy exaotVv the ewual* 
meat so much in ise ABumg the Persians; it was eamiMHlsd 
of whaat<doa|^ kneuded ihto a thick paste with ynistugaefu, a 
kind of hooey or maona (ai^aUa) found on tfao yas or lamani 
tree. Thie sweetmeat was plimsd before the guaete at idfPWl 
every entertainment in which Ouseley partkdpitedin hiatkawtil 
throngh Pecaia. 

In 1813 Captain B. Fredotek reoordad ‘ eome IntsmaHng 
remarks on the subeisnoe called gn or manna found hi BMria 
and Armenia. He deeorihed the sweetmeat gmutfaUft 
throughont Persia as flat ronnd cakes -oomposed of the wWts 
gummy get mixed with rosewster, floor and pistaultia nuts. 
It had the appeomnce and fed of dough though it wSs adSiwIVW, 
hard and brittle. CaMain Frederick obeerved the oeileotton 
of the nuuma' near Khonaar. The shrub on which tim fas 
was found waa called guntn it grew frinn a email root to 
the height of about two and a half fdet, qweading iafkl • 
circular form at the top from three* to fouK feet in 
ferenoe. Tbe leaves were small and namn|. and und smUmtl l 
the get was seen, spread all ovw the te^^ beanobsa liku 
white uneven threads, innumerable little inseeta «W)S>h|(|| 
about. The insects were either thsee distinct bC IMM 

in three etsgee of existence. One wM diutinntivo UMI h4, 
th^ second dark and like s oommoci louse, and tbe tUeil ttw 
asmallfly. The peaeante were of opinion tiiat tide tw k utwmf 
was tbe production of these min u t e oiestuiee, at no flpmjRjT' 
liquid was found ooring bom the flmasm to the hmlf,'; nfii 
oolleotion was made every third day daring O ep temi htfc JOm 
editors were tomiehed with a ibek ^ emrei s*'<M 


vK, s»^»l 

a aVewaWtow ft* JWsseiy tMswef 3his>s | p, 8 sp W st h m>8, tiltg 
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extremity which was covered with leather, 'an oval leather bowl 
three feet long and two feet broad, and a sieve to free the 
manna from insects and leaves. The leather receptacle was 
placed beneath the bushes, and the bushes above beaten with 
the crooked stick. In a few minutes a handful of white sticky 
substance, not unlike hoarfrost, was obtained. This was sweet 
to the taste and sticking to the fingers if pressed. It remained 
hard in cool weather, but liquified when exposed to a higher 
temperature. 

In a note^ on the above p8q>er by Mir Jaifer Tabeat, a 
Persian physician, we are informed that gez is the name of 
a tree called in Arabic tvrfa. There are two kinds; one a 
shrub yielding manna gezangabin, the other is a tree yielding 
a similar substance, ce^ed in Arabic athd, which is astringent 
and employed in medicine; Taranjabin is a third kind used 
as a laxative. He states that it is the universal opinion in 
Persia that these exudations are not the work of insects. 

According to researches made upon the spot by Ehrenberg 
and Hemprieh ^ the gavan of Persia is Tamarix gallica var. man- 
nifera, il^renb., and the aphis, which feeds upon it and 
produces the gez, is the Coccus manniparus of Ehrenberg. 
As recent writers speak of the tamarisk manna as an exudation 
or secretion of the plant, the question of its production by 
insect agency must bo left for further investigation. Since 
there are several kinds of manna it is possible that some are 
produced by insects, and others , as the ash manna of Sicily, 
occur as saccharine exudations. 

Tamarisk manna is produced in the valleys of the peninsula 
of Sinai, especially in Wady-el-Sheikh This is collected in 
August by the Arabs, and sold to the monks of St. Catherine, 
where it is stored as a yellow granular syrup in large earthen 
vessels. To pilgrims visiting the monastery it is sold in small 
tin vessels as ** Manna Israelitarum ” or ** Manna tamariscina ” 
It is used by the Bedouin Arabs with their food, and is eaten in 
Palestine as a delicacy. 

Among other references to tamarisk manna Ricli'^ might 
be quoted. He describes the collection of gazangahin, called 
by the Koords ghehzo, by picking the leaves of the trees, letting 
them dry and then gently threshing them over a cloth. The 
season he says commences about the end of June. At Jacoba- 
bad,* a station known for its high summer temperature, the 
tamarisk yields in the odd weather a very course kind of manna 
which is picked in the early morning before the sun rises and 
eaten by the very poor. 

1 ABiatie Journal, vii (1810), 2M. 

* SymbolcB Phyoie, eie., Zooktgica, u, InfeoUt x. 

0 RsBidenee in Koordiatan, 1, 142. 

« 3Vaii«. Med. and Phf^, Bombay, iv, 1860, 820. 
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In Plersian works manna is described as a dew which Mb 
upon the tamarisk as well as other trees, and beeomes soUdi- 
For instance, in the MS. of Nnchat al Calttb quoted by 
Ouseley, the manna of the tamarisk is described as a dewy 
substance that settles on the leaves of the pss, and becomes 
^mzangabin, ‘'This,’* adds the MS., “ chietty atmunds in 
Kurdistan. When the manna falls on the hatui or oak tree, it 
contributes to the Sweet compound called duatab ; about Hama- 
dan it settles on the bid or willow ; in the territory of Kliawar it 
falls on the thorn, khar, and is thence ^le^ibAamapohta ; 
some also in the autumn is found on the “ Miface of the sand.” 
Tim last-named source will bo described later, but it is 
evident from the "above observations, added to the experience 
of more recent writers, ihat the tamarisk is not the only shrub 
that yields commereiel manna. The name tjazangainn is 
loosely applied by the l^ersians to the manna obtained fiem 
other plants. Dr. <1 K T Aitchison describes three plants 
in addition to the tainansk which yield manna in Persia. 
The first is Cotrmea^tter uummtdaria, Insch. cl Mey, the smA- 
chob (black stick), wliioh fields meaning “ hardened 

milk.” It is met throughout the Paropamisus range and in 
Khorasan, at an altitude of about 5,(KKl feet. The second 
kind is yielded by the camel-thorn Alhagi Camd(^rum, FIsch. 
The plant is called catiiel-thom (ahtUar^khar) or goat’s thorn 
(khar-i-buzi), and the manna is caJM kima/a6m, which means the 
honey from the green bush.” The oountiy round Rui-khanj 
in Persia is celebrated for this product, whence it is exported 
in all directions. The third kind was obtained frdm the foliage 
of Salsola foeiida, Del. Haussknecht ‘ states that gazangahin 
designates a manna collected in the mountainous districts of 
Ohahar-Mahal and Faraidan from two specie^ of AntragaluB, 

For the purposes of this paper it will be sufficient to 
enumerate the manna-yielding species of tamarisk and confine 
our remarks to the sweet substance produced by tliem. Tama- 
rixgaUica, Linn., the most common species, is a cosmopolitan 
plant, found all over India and Ceylon and in Southern Asia, 
and distributed to the western and southeip shores of 
Europe and northern uid tropical Africa. It dehghts in tracts 
where the ground is covered with salt, hence the name 
shora-gaz or gaz-ahora^ given to the plant on account of the 
dhota or sidt found in the soil where it grows. In Dr. Sven 
Hedin’s book “ Through Asia/* the tamarisk is referred to 
as the plant which encroaches farthest into the awful desert 
region traversed by men. In certain seasons in the yea» the 
leaves and branches of these bashes are the only green fodder 
oi the camel. The manna is not produced on thp shrubs in 


1 Arohiv dzr Pkarmaeie, 102 (1S70), 240. 
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India, but as we liave seen, occurs on these shrubs in Arabia, 
Persia, Baluchistan, Afghanistan and Central Asia. 

Tlie older references to the species of tamarisk that yield 
a saccharine deposit are doubtless in need of revision, but more 
recent explorations by botanists and travellers have enabled us 
to more exactly determine the plants. Dr. J. £. T. Aitchison ' 
has described specimens from West Afghanistan, and Mr. B. 
Hughes Buller, C.I.E.,® in preparing the Gazetteer of Baluchis- 
tan, has done mucli in collaboration with the Reporter on 
Economic Products in collecting useful plants and obtaining 
their identifications. The following species are known to afford 
manna. 

Tamarix gallicu, Linn., var. mannifera, Ehrenb., — Gavan ; is 
found in Khonsar, south-west of Ispahan, in Persia, and in the 
range of mountains through Kurdistan dividing Persia from Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia where the sugar is called manna by the 
Armenians, and said to be exported in quantities through 
Erzeroum to (Constantinople (C^apt. Frederick). Dr. Aitchison 
says of this plant growing in the Badghis : This was pointed 
out to me by a native of Kerman in Persia as being the 
tamarisk that yielded manna in that district ; and there called 
gaz-skalcar. The manna is called shakar, gaz-angabin or gaz-anjor 
bin, and is said only to be collected in south-eastern Persia, 
where it is obtained in large <iuan titles and exported in all 
directions.’* 

T. articulata, Vahl. This forms an apparently indigenous 
forest on the Helmand river, Afghanistan In Baluchistan it 
is found in Sibi , Nauchi and Pazha valley in the old Thal-Chotiali 
district, now Loralai and Sibi, Kotiro in the Levy tracts, Las 
Bela State, Hab river, Pahrod river, Kharan. It is called 
khororgaz in Afghanistan, and kirri, shakar-gaz, gagaz and siah 
gaz in Baluchistan. It affords a sweet gum or sugar. 

T. Tnacrorarpa, Bunge. The red Tamarisk. A common 
shrub sometimes occurring as a good-sized tree, with the 
young bark very red. This occurs in the plains throughout 
northern Baluchistan, in many places forming thickets. It 
is called kirri and gaz-surkh. This bush, and T. tetragyna, 
Ehrenb., are said to yield a saline (?) incrustation which has not 
been examined. 

T. PaUasii, Desv. A glaucesoent species found in the 
following places in Baluchistan : Khazza post, Rakh-Torkhel, 
between Lijji Karez and Chagai, Sibi, Pahrod river, Kharan. This 
plant occurs in western Tibet up to 12,000 feet. It is called 
8hingar~gaz, and is said to produce a sweet gum inferior to 
8?iiah~gaz (T. articulata). 


1 Botany of the Afghan DeUnUiaiion Oommuaion. 

^ A Working List of the Flowering Plante of Baluehietan, by I. H. 
BurkilU 1909. 
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In Gonnectiuii with this plant and its manna a very 
interesting account of its uccurrenoe was brought to light in 
1905. The Director of the Geological Survey of Xndia^ Sir 
Thomas Holland; forwarded to the Reporter on Sconomic Pro- 
ducts samples of earth sugar collected in Seistan by a member of 
Col. (now Sir Henry) McMahon’s Mission, and the samples 
were accompanied by notes written by Mr. T R J. Ward des- 
cribing the mode of its occurrence. The substancu was (*al1ed 
shira or sugar found in tie* crac’ks in the dried ground of a 
region liable to inundation. The note proceeds “ On the I7th 
May 1906, when Zilhhdar Amir Singh wan crossing the dry 
bed of the inundated area near Chah Muhammad Reza, the 
Baluchis showed him a sticky, saccliarine, treacle-like substance 
in the cracks of the isround This gi-ound had been under 
several feet of water in the summer of I1K)3, but it became 
dry at the end of 11H)3 or besginning of 1904. The people called 
this sticky viscous hub'.ianee 9hira-i<ainin (sugar of the soil), 
and they said it was found on lands which had been flooded 
by the Hamin. After tlu* water hod disappeared, and the 
land had dried up, the fthira appeared. The shira from the 
flood of 1003 appeared in many places in May 1U05. The 
floekowners, who graze their flocks on tlie scrub and reeds 
tliat grow near these wells, collect thr Mra and eat it.** 

The occurrence of sugar in the sandy soil i- easily explained* 
by the presence of tamarisk bushes growing on the banks around 
the gavds or saline swamps in Seistan and its neighbourhood. 
The manna shed by the buslies falls to the ground and becomes 
liquified by heat or dissolves in the water during inundation, 
and as the soil dries the sugar forms in sandy lumps on the 
surface. The sandy impurities rendered it difiicult to examine 
the sugar with any exactitude, but it was found to ooiuist 
largely of a reducing sugar without any crystalline properties : 
a portion of it was converted into a sweet, ropy gum, probably 
owing to atmospheric exposure. 

From Mr. Ward*s note we gather the following further 
information about the subjeot. There are two kinds of tama- 
risk growing near Seistan, named shora gaz and fees-goz. Shara 
gaz is so called because it is weak and brittle, and its branches 
either large or small con be broken by the hand without any 
great effort. Lt^es-gaz^ on the contrary, is stronger and harder, 
and its branches are not easily broken. A flowering specimen of 
the former was received in 1906 from Captain A. D. Maopherson, 
H. B. M’s Consul for Seistan and Kain, and was identified hy 
Mr. Burkill as Tamariz PaUasiL This is the principal shrub 
growing in the bed of the Gaud-i-Zireh, a saline marsh situated 
in the north-western comer of Baluchistan. In 1877, after 
the spring fioods, some water reached this tract ai^ filled up 
the deeper portion of the bed down to Ziarat-i-Pir Kian. Three 
years afterward the tamarisk grow to its full height in the areas 
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from whicii the brackish water had receded. Late in the spring 
the shora^gaz of the Gaud-i-Zireh yields in very large quantities 
a kind of sugar which the Baluchis call tirmi. This occurs on 
tlie branches in round lumps as large as iialnuts or smaller. 
The flock owners (Maldar) collect a quantity of it, and a large 
number of men from Bandar i-Kamal Khan and Rudbar also 
visit the district for the purpose. 

The collection of tirmi is made as follows : Tiie branches of 
the tamarisk are cut off and dried. When dry they ore beaten 
with wooden mallets until the sugar is separated. Tirmi is a 
very hard substance, and the beating does not reduce it to 
powder, but to small pieces about the size of split peas. In the 
proper season an ordinary man could collect daily 4S pounds of 
tirmi. The price of one Seistani man (6p)) is 3 to 4 krans 
(Re 1/-). The collection is, therefore, a profitable industry. 

Tamarisk manna or gazangabin is imported into Bombay 
from Persia. The value is about eight annas per pound. It is 
kept in most druggists' shops in northern India. Tiie Uakims, 
it being a Muhammadan drug, consider the manna to be deter- 
gent. aperient and expectorant. 

The chemical composition of this substajicp is of some 
interest. Samples of manna from Sinai and Kurdistan were 
examined by Berthelot * in 1861. Tliey were thick syrupy or 
pasty masses of a yellowish colour, and contained from 55 to 
61 per cent, of cane sugar 16'6 to 25 per cent, of inverted 
sugar (levnilose and glucose), and 20 to 22*5 per cent, of dextrine 
and impurities. A sample of Persian gazangabin yielded to 
Ludwig ^ dextrine, uncrystallisable sugar and organic acids. 

Two samples of tamarisk manna have been received in the 
Indian Museum and examined. The first was a specimen of 
tirmi from Seistan, and the second was called malci or tamarisk 
manna from Dera Ghazi Khan. The tirmi was a soft, gummy, 
deliquescent substance mixed with a few small leaves. Alcohol 
separated a large quantity of sugar reducing Fehling 's solution 
and readily fermenting with yeast. The portion insoluble in 
alcohol was in white crystals and soluble in half its own weight of 
water. It melted at l40°C. : the solution was dextro-rotatory, 
and boiling with diluted acid caused inversion. The sample 
of maki from Dera Ghazi Khan was much darker in colour, and 
white transparent crystals liad separated out which were identified 
as those of cane sugar. The chief sugar of tamarisk manna 
is, therefore, not mannite, but a saccharose or cane sugar as 
has been indicated by previous investigators. The samples 
contained only traces of nitrogen, esimated by KjeldahPs 
process, proving that the exudation, as a food substance, is 
composed entirely of carbohydrates. 

1 Comptes Rendua, 53, 588. 

* Archiv dcr Pharmazie, 194 (1870), 240. 



6. Kathi Kashftm t The Soul-departure Feait a« prae- 
tiaed by the Tangkhul Nagaa, Hanipur, Aaiam. 

By Rev. Wm. Peti’hirbw Ammcan Misaionary Union, 


When any person, from the time they commence to suckle, 
dies, the spirit cd such is said to leave the body and turn into an 
insect calM ** kah&,*" a kind of honey-bee, which flies to the 
roof of the house. In case this metamorphosed spirit wishes 
to spread its wings outsid<s a hole is made in the roof directly 
ovei the bed of the deceased. In any case where the person 
dies away from home, and where there is a difficulty in getting 
back— crossing a rivet fur instance— the pereon is buried neai 
the place of death, but the skull is brought to the vHI^undei 
the following conditions The skull is cleaned, wrappm in a 
cloth, and brought in as far as the river. This obstacle presents 
a difficulty to the spirit, who is supposed to be travelling witli 
the skull. However, it is got over by passing a thread across. 
It is necessary to inform the spirit of this new form of tight* 
rope pedestrianism, so at the river’s bank, when all is pre 
pared, a fowl is made to cackle by shaking it ; and this is saici 
to be the communication neoessaiy for the spirit to perch itsell 
on the thread, and wend its way across. On burying the skull 
they cover it with a black cloth, and in place of the truni 
left behind, a piece of wood, generally the wooden pillow of the 
deceased, is attached to the skull, and covered over also with a 
piece of cloth, to represent the whole person. The dead arc 
buried outside their houses, to the depth of the length of tin 
corpse, plus a margin for top dressing of stones, etc. Where 
there are no family graves near the house, other graves can be 
opened, if there has been no burial during the past year. But 
before doing so a sort of ceremony has to be gone throngii 
with the bones of the departed. Some years ago one man oi 
the village was set apart for thia partioular work, bat nos 
the custom is for each family to attend to same. On open 
ing this family grave, the bones are oolleoted, deaned witi 
water, and then wrapj^ in a large cloth, new or old, and pa 
on one side of the grave. When a great number of these bone 
are collected, and there is not sufficient room for a freoh oorpes 
they are tak»n out of the tomb ; and when the fresh corpse ha 
been buried and covered to the depth of a few f^, th 
bones are thrown in to help fill up the grave. The bottom c 
the grave is made circular to hold the corpse and the tfaui§ 
buri^ with it. 
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Friends are expected to bring gifts for the spirit to take 
with it after burial. It is believed that these gifts, comprising 
two spears and cloths, according to circumstance of deceased, also 
beer (weak and strong), tobacco and pipe, and if the deceased 
has been musical in ms lifetime, his musical instruments, are 
taken by the spirit to a place called “ Kazairam” in the bowels 
of the earth, where the spirits of the relations departed before 
are met with on the road. The more plentiful the gifts the 
more pleased is the spirit towards the giver. Before giving 
particulars of the burial ceremony, it will be interesting to hear 
of the further progress of the spirit after it has left the body. 
After burial the form of tlie spirit as a kaha” is lo<3t, and 
the spirit is supposed to enter the deceased’s body again, and 
in that condition remains under all circumstances. The king of 
* ‘ Kazairam ” — what we might ccdl the place of departed spirits — 
is named Kokto. He is supposed to live in a grand mansion, 
with sentries guarding all sides, and nobody from the upper 
world dare enter. On the appearance of any spirit from above 
before the entrance to this mansion, they find him seated 
inside the door, and his first duty is to notice what kind of 
following the spirit has. Tliey are of two kinds, one who 1 < 
been a thief will be seen with the whole livestock which ne 
has stolen, trailing behind him, and the other will be seen with 
a following of all the animals procured by honest hunting. 
As Tany khul :women do not limit, it is difficult to find out how 
Kokto distinguishes the lyeaker sox. However, Kokto judges 
them all, and after appropriating for himself all the best cloths 
brought along, he sentences the thieves to go by the road to the 
left where there are worm|f.,«^nd everything dreadful, and the 
honest spirit turns off to thi^^jight, and follows a road which can 
only be described as clean. It seems, however, that these good 
and bad spirits meet again further on near the banks of a 
river. Here the spirits dispose of the gifts they have brought, 
some to those who have not yet departed from the village, and 
to those who have, and who are on the other side of the river, 
the gifts are thrown over to them. After this performance, 
the difficulty comes in as to how the spirit gets back to the house 
of the deceased, but the only way out of it seems for the spirit 
to dodge Kokto, and come up to the upper world another way. 
However, it has to come back, for there are things to receive 
and perform before it is finally done with the upper world, and 
it is with a view to carrying out the final diEqposal of the 
spirit that binds these people hand and foot for months, and 
ruins many in the end. For this reason, also, the feast in 
connection with same is considered the most important of alU 
and what seems more surprising, with an absolute belief in the 
efficacy of everything gone through. 

The burial ceremmy . — On the day of burial the rich kill a 
buffalo, others manage a cow, or a pig. They are killed befor e 
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the grave is dug, 'and are left whole until the grave is fltiiihed. 
It 18 then cut up. the relations take half and the grave^iggen 
the other half of the intestines. Tlio heatl is always taken by 
the ne^t mal^ relative, the right hwd leg is given to the 
oldest daughter, the left hind leg to the next daughter. If 
no daughters of their own, the niedes receive them. The 
forelegs are given to othei distant female relatives. Tlie 
heart, liver, kidneys, spleen, lungs, etc., are then handed to 
* VShe rrft> ’ villi^o priest.* He first of all divides 
these portions upTsix portions for a male and five for a female, 
and takes them to tlie next-door neighbour’s house and cooks 
same. He then brings them to the deceased’s house and places 
them on top of the rice and vegetables which the relatives 
have brought in during the morning, and placed near the head of 
the corpse. His next duly is to offer up this food to the 
l^kameo^^^evil^ spirit ) b\ reedting this refrain: * Thisan 
y&msanrava. shai^miiim shap phungda thulu,” and calling upon 
the dead to eat thi>' olTeiing, takes the special portions on a 
plate of his own, and liiiows it away in the compound, where 
the dead’s spirit and the kameo” is supposed to have appro- 
F before ionelung the ground. The dogs, liowever, have 

a wal afterwards Beer is alH<» offered, and a small portion 
thrown away. After tins ceremony of the priest, the rest of 
the meat and rice is divided amongst all and eaten before the 
burial. It is interesting to note here, that no mattei what is 
lulled in the village, or at whatever time, feast or otherwise, It 
is always offered to the ‘ ‘ kameo ’ ’ before eating. The next 
act is for the “shorra*' to take the length and breadth of the 
bier, and if found too large for the ave, he alone is supposed 
to cut off any portion necessa.^. The bier is simply a 
plank of wood which lies outside ready. The body is then 
covered over with a clean white cloth before taking it out of the 
house. In the meantime one of the relations takes a pine torch 
from a house near by, and descends into the grave, and twirling 
it round beseeches the ancestors of the dead to come and meet him 
on his way to Kazairam.” *• O &wo &yi ! ish&va rlrili, ung- 
Qgaroklu” is the prayer made. Then after the "‘sherra,” 
according to custom, has slightly raised the head of the bier 
the relations carry it out, and put it on the plank of wood, and 
on top of same whatever cloths are to be taken to ** Kazairam.’* 
The top cloth is never tom, as it is meant for Kokto when 
they meet him. Then the hands of the corpse are washed 
with water. The bier is lifted by the palms of the hands and 
taken to the side of the grave. If lifted otherwise the relationi 
will get iU. All the relations now gather round and make great 
lamentation, and tramp around the grave two or three times. 
After a fintd burst ol the mourners’ refrain by one of the old 
braves oC the village, those who wish to stay and moiizn stay 
on, and the rest leave. Then tightly fMteniiig the body to the 
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plank, it is placed, with all the gifts for the journey mentioned 
above, in the grave. The wife is allowed to enter and remain till 
the last moment. Then around and over the body, to prevent 
any earth from touching it, is built a stone wall. After filling 
up with earth the sherra ” is again called to place a pole above 
the mound, while others place six prongs of wood around a 
small hole made in the mound, wherein is placed a pine torch. 
On lighting this they all leave the grave and enter the house. 
Here all fires have been put out, and all ashes cleared, and on their 
entering, fresh fire is brought from another house near by. 
Around this fire the family sit and await for any sign in the fire- 
place, such as the print of a foot, to see if there are any more 
deaths to be expected. If there are none it is a favourable sign 
fortunately. As a final wind-up for the night, the relations por- 
tions of meat is cooked and partly eaten, along with the rice and 
vegetables left over from the morning’s feast. At the same 
time, small portions in six or five pieces, with a small quantity 
of beer, is offered to kameo ” near the bed of the deceased by 
the nearest relation. Next morning and evening the pine torch 
on the grave is again lighted. This is continued for three days. 
The spirit, after it has had its interview with'Kokto, and has 
hand^ over the gifts taken with it to the ancestors, is supposed 
to return the following day after burial. For this reason the 
family keep all doors open from morning to night, and from 
that day until the final disposal of the spirit from the vill^e 
at the gieat feast of Kathi Kaaham,” the family prepare with 
their own meals a similar one for the spirit. It is then put 
into a plate used when alive by the deceas^, and put on his or 
her own seat. Tliis is done twice a day. After ten days or a 
month the parents if a child has died, the wife if a husband, 
or vice versa, search the village for a pemon as like as possible 
in features and size as the deceased to be tlieir representative 
at the ceremonies of the great feast. Anybody may take on this 
work, and as it subsequently means the receiving of a good 
many articles necessary for one’s living, the very poor are 
willing to take it on. On the person asked to represent 
expressing his or her willingness, the matter remains quiet until 
the beginning of the feast. For infants also this arrangement 
is made. 

The **Onrd'' (m emorial atone) ceremony . — ^Amongst the 
wealthy, tfiie'male'MeilfiBer ^ the family makes a stipulation in 
his verbal will, that a monument should be erected in memory of 
him, and the wife and family suffer in consequence, as a great 
deal of money is spent over it. During the rainy season tifore 
the rice begins to bear fruit, all the friends of the deceased gather 
together at a prominent spot outside the village which serves as 
a landmark, and which the relations have before decided upon. 
The night before, a cow is killed and cooked by the males 
only, half of the intestines* taken by the relations, and the 
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other half by the friends. It is then cooked and divided 
amongst them, and should there he a goodly number, say lOD 
share is infinitesma! ; still it has to rouod. This 
division takes place in the morning, and after aU is ready each 
person divides his sitiall )>ortion again into three pieces, and 
offers them to ** kameo.” The three j^eoes represent (1) the 
earth, (2) the heavens, (3) his self. With this meat weak rice 
beer is drunk, and after the feeding is over the strong rice beer 
is distributed. Then six friends are set apart to carry the 
M'oodcn images shaped to represent buffalo ana dog’s heads, and 
in the case of a brave who has taken heads, an image of himself 
is made. These are all to be plac^ed on top of the memorial. 
Following these six friends solemnly walks the “ sherm with 
suitable portions'of cooked meat, and offers up to “ kameo ” on 
the proposed spot His refrain or pra\^r on this occasion is as fol- 
lous * ** TliinghuriJungkfirnakataiit nanayeiigmira,” at first offer 
ing At sei'ond . Ina tnasliaiinashakranglaga, natimmsh&jrilu.” 
At third ■ “ Iwiii vftng kho » kharnriioean ungphazak zaulu.” In 
the meantime the friends are gathering stones, and then the 
** kameo ” offering hetiig over, the earthwork is started and the 
stones built up all around to the heiglit of 2 feet or more. The 
artists of the village then paint the different images placed on the 
memorial, generally with charcoal and lime The last article to 
be placed on this memorial is a large stone slab, wliich is con- 
sidered the most important stone of all, for on it the spirit is said 
to come and sit during his occasional peregrination around, 
to view his rice fields Any removal of this stone by others 
means a heavy fine The shape of this memorial is oblong, 
with one of the shorter sides more approacliing an angle. They 
are about 20 feet long by R feet wide. Pine trees and other 
trees likely to affonl shade to the passer-by are planted on 
them at the same time. The stones on the sides are uied a mat 
deal by the villagers as resting places for themselves and for 
loads of wood, et(\, carried up from the jungle or rice field. The 
next day and for two days following the family take down a 
basket of meat and chillies and place it on a raised platfonn 
upon which the spirit is supposed to come and partake. They 
stay for half an hour or so, and go through the same perform- 
ance at sunset. 

“ Wonyai thing “ ceremony , — After the harvest in 
December has b^n gathered in, and all instruments in connec- 
tion with same have been put on one aide, in the evening the 
rich kill a cow, the rest pigs and dogs, and for those mose 
children have died, eggs are boiled. After cooking same the 
** sherra ” is called in as usual and offers up small porrions to 
kameo.” Next morning the **Mherras” from each section of 
the village gather together in a compound and receive from the 
relations of the dead special portions of the meat killed the 
night before, and rice beer. On finding out the number of 
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persons who died during the past year in each section, the 
plates and cups of each deceased are brought to them thoroughly 
cleaned, and put in a row before them. In these plates, etc., 
are placed the meat and beer. On one side the sherras ’ ’ tear 
oft small portions, and arrange three small heaps of same. 
After all is ^vided out they take these portions as well as the beer 
and offer again to kameo ’* up and down the rows of plates. 
After this performance whatever is left they eat, and the plates, 
etc. , are taken back to their respective houses. This being done 
all friends who come forward to help in erecting the wonyai 
thing are counted, and to them a liberal supply of meat and 
beer is distributed. They then go off and bring in the wood 
and rope necessary to erect this structure. It is a lightly 
made structure, built outside the door of each deceased's house, 
and is shaped like a shield with a sort of small platform in 
front, on which the following day is placed various articles such 
as Indian corn, roots, pumpkins, etc. The shield framework is 
covered with sheaves of rice com, and so arranged that the birds 
cannot eat same. At the side of this structure is also placed a 
large clump of the 'orchid “ CymJbidium giganteum.^' All these 
articles are said to be for the departed spirit to show, as a sign, 
the fruits of the earth received during the past year. After 
four or five days friends from other houses and other villages 
who have not had any deaths during the past year present rice 
and beer to the mourners, and portions of same are first placed 
in the deceased’s plate, etc., at evening. If this is not done by 
the friends it is feared it will be their share to receive death in 
their midst the following year. After all have come in with 
these gifts, the arrangements for the final disposal of the spirit 
commences, and this feast, the most important of the year, is 
called “ Kathi Kasham.” 


The “ Kathi Kasham ” Feast. 

This takes place about the end of January of each year. The 
first thing for each family to do is to procure their buffaloes, 
cows, pigs and dogs. After they have procured these from near 
and far, the headmen of the village give orders for the beer, 
weak and strong, to be prepared for fermentation, and they also, 
after a palaver, decide what day the feast shall commence. It 
is a ten-day feast, and I give below particulars of each day’s 
work. 

First day . — The rope for binding up the animals before 
killing is procured from the jungle, also the poles for hanging 
cloths up (see fifth day). 

Second day.— These ropes are prepared so as to withstand 
any strain by the animals when being killed. This work of the 
first and ^ond day is performed by the males, the women, in 
the meantime, gathering and 'stacking wood in each house. 
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Third day , — Tliis is the day for killing buffaloes and oows* 
Their mode of killing is very cruel, and would not be tolerated 
for a moment in .any civilised state. In the more northern viU 
lages the poor animals are tied down and subject to muoh 
torture, the animal being out to pieoes piecemeal witii knives 
and spears, and no attempt to end its life before almost the last 
shred of flesh has been torn away and the limbs torn from their 
Hoc'kets. It is considered quite a sight, and crowds gatlier 
round, and even sit on the house-to|>s, and gaze on this horrible 
butcher’s work. After the c^uttiiig-up process in the whole vil- 
lage is over, the division and distribution takes place in the same 
way as performed on the death of the person, and of course 
the sherra is called m to offer to ** kameo.” 

Fourth day , — Both males and females join togetlier in 
getting in a plentiful supptv wood ; and as there is much enter- 
taining during this feast, and all night singing and '^^anoiny 
l>erformed, there is nis'd of plenty of fires, it being the 
('Oldest part of the ;\eaL. The representative of the dead finds 
his first occupation on this day by collecting khainuinft^” a 
kind of broad plantain leaf used for the unleavened bread made 
the next day. 

Fifth (/u?/.- 'Unleavened bread is made into small cakes, 
and pigs and dogs killed, cut up into small piei es, cooked and 
offered to ** kameo and then distributed witli a small cake of 
bread WTapped in the khamuina ” leaves, amongst the mourners 
ill each section of the village. On this day also cloths of all 
kinds and (|ualities are attached to long ))oles and erected out- 
side each house of the dead. The more cloths displayed the 
greater one is thought of. 

Sixth day , — This is occupied in preparing the rice beer 
which has been fermenting for some days in large casks, and 
any other work not finished on previous days is completed. 

Seventh day , — This is the day when the real excitement 
commences. Friends and relations from villages around come 
in during the afternoon, and at sunset. Before their arrival 
the females only give an offering to ** kameo ” in the shape of 
a sandwich of unleavened br^, sesamum seed concoction, 
and slices of pork, which after being offered to kameo” by 
the ** sherra ’* is placed on the platform of the ** wonyfti thing.” 
With this is also placed four pots of beer (weak and strong). 
Alter the arrival of villagers each family of the dead calls for its 
representative or “thil& kapo” as he is called. He in* the' 
meantime has been decked with bright head-gepr, necklaces, 
armlets, and leglets. On his arrival at the house he performs a 
dance outside, and then on entering is introduced to the seat 
the dead. From this point until the end of the feast be is looked 
upon as the dead person in life, and just as we would treat a 
friend or relation who was going on a long jouim^^, witb no 
prospect of seeing him again, so ia this ** tbila kapo” looked 
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upon by the family and treated accordingly. He is presented 
with all the food cooked, and as the head of the house for the 
time being dispenses hospitality. On this evening in particular 
there are high jinks performed in each house. M^at with 
eating, drinking and dancing, 1 am afraid they think more of 
their own enjoyment than of the dead. Before the day is over 
the cloths hung upon poles in each compound, after having 
been seen and admired, or otherwise, by the villagers, are taken 
down and brought into the house to be given to the representa- 
tive later on. 

Eighth day . — ^This day is mostly taken up with commercial 
pursuits, in the buying and selling of cloths, etc., brought in by 
the villagers. The representatives of the dead* also give the 
vilii^rB a specimen oi their dancing powers in the large space 
called Laingapha kay&ng ” situated in the midst of the village. 
They are, of course, drmsed up for the occasion. The sherras ” 
during this performance cut up a portion of the skins of the 
pigs Ulled on the fifth day and offer to ** kameo.’ ’ The remain- 
ing skin of all the animals killed is eventually cooked and eaten 
with the other portions. After this exhibition by the * ' thila 
kapo " they are taken and fed by the female relations, going 
from house to house, receiving the cloths brought in the pre- 
vious night, so that by the time he has finished visiting there is 
a goodly pile, and he takes the first opportunity to sell all he 
does not require for himself, or for herself, if the representative 
happens to be a female. 

Ninth day . — The great day of the feast. The first thing in 
the morning one of the family searches for plantain leaves. to 
cover the pine torch handles, etc. These torches are made extra 
large, and laid aside for use at sunset. A further dish of pig's 
meat and rice is next prepared and placed on large plates, with 
salt and fish, and brought on the compound. Next a great 
gathering of all friends and relations with each representative. 
They meet at the lowest point of the village where a death has 
occurred, each one carrying his or her load of meat, ginger, rice 
beer, and cloths already given to the representative. These 
are all placed on mats in a row. Empty plates and pots are 
placed in a row near, and are then filled up. Everybody is 
dressed up for the occasion, especially the representatives. 
When all is ready some old priest of the village gives a neat 
shout, ** He, hiaina tatang tarangsa," and at this eve^body 
suddenly takes hold of the plates and pots, etc., and holding 
them up above their heads, take all to the ** thilA kapos’ ” 
houses. They are supposed to have another meal here, but as 
it is a question of eating and drinking all day long, they, if they 
are not gluttonous, content themselves with a small porti^- 
They now take the place of receiving guests, friends and 
relations who wish to say farewell, as they are now on the point ^ 
of leaving for good. First to receive a parting gift is the hf ad * 
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of the deoeaeed’s house, who reoeives a oloth from the ** thili 
kapo.** Then come along the widows of the TiOege, but 
instead of giving anything, they receive a parting gilt of meat 
and beer from bim or her. After the widows come the female 
relations who entertained them the day before, and they else 
receive a present of meat and beee^ sort of mtttuelgive 
and take before the final parting. It is sunset now, and a 
procession is formed. At the head of same march the torch- 
bearers, with the loaves gathered early morning wound round 
their heads and shoulders to keep of! sparks from the flaming 
torches. Behind these march a crowd of elden^uressed * in their 
war garb, and lastly the thili kapo,’* the ropresentativea of 
the dead, follow with relations crowding around them, and 
with much lamenting and grief the procession proceeds slowly 
on its way towards ** Ziuphor,” a spot et the north end of the 
village overshadowed by a large tree*. To tliis spot the torch- 
bearers wend their w ay . The idea is that the spirits need to 
be led in the gathonn;; twilight to show tliem the way to their 
final place of abode ' Kazairam,’' and the warriors are also 
needed as a guanl to keep them from all harm on the way there. 
The spirit is supposed to enter into, or rather are turned into 
these lighted torches as .soon as they are tlirown down at 
Zaiphar.^' By the time these torches have reached this place, 
the *‘thil& kapo'’ have reached the limit of the village 
boundary, and on the suppositiou that the spirit has left to 
proceed on its way as a torch to Kazairam,’* these represen- 
tatives are at once denuded of all their finery. The head-gear 
is broken up on the spot, and as far as these individuals are 
oonoemed, their representative work is over. All the villagers 
return to their homes, the torch-bearers having already 
returned by another ronte. Before entering their houses, the 
** wonyfti thing” structure erected outside is pulled down, and 
the pplen over the grave are pulled out and thrown away. At 
the front door, just inside the house, a pine torch is lighted 
and placed on a stone. This is done for the purpose of not 
allowing the spirits of the living to go of! with the spirits of 
the dead just got rid of. 

The spirit alter entering the torches are declared to wend 
their way during the evening towards the hills on the north, 
and finimy disappear to find themselves crossing the river in 
Kazairam.” On that side of the river they are beKeved to 
commence and cany on an existence similar to that enjoyed* or 
otherwise, when' alive on eartb. The wealthy enjoy tbefr 
wealth again, and the poor eke out the preoarions edstenoe 
suffered on earth. 

Tenth day , — ^This and the following few days are practically 
days of rest, and the only thing recognized is the suppositiQn 
tlmt the embodied spirits in Kazairam ” cut all weir hair 
off on the tMith day, and have a sort of ** wash and brush up*’ 
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to', remote all oonnection with mother earth. On this day 
therefor^, no one is supposed to bathe or touch water. As the 
majority of the adults are in a state of non compose mentis after 
the carousals of the past few days, it is the most natural thing 
for them to take a rest. 

In conclusion I need hardly say that the expense involved 
in carrying out these ceremonies, from the day the person dies 
till the spirit is finally disposed of, is very great, and in the 
majority of cases where the husband and father dies, rice 
cultivations and even the liousos are sold, debts are incurred,* 
and one can imagine houf disastrous is the result of all this blind 
superstition and ignorance in the case of a wife with children. . 

There are no less than seven occasions for sacrificing and 
offering to evil spirits during tliis feast, viz 

(1) At burial. 

(2) At “ Onra '' (memorial stone) erection. 

(3) At erection of “ Wonyai thing.’* 

(4) At killing of buffaloes and cows (third day of feast). 

(5) At killing of pigs and dogs (fifth day of feast). 

(6) At sandwich making by feipafes (seventh day of feast), 

(7) At dancing on eighth day of, feast. 



7* A new MS« of Buddha Carlta. 

By MAKlHAHOPADHYlyA Hakapbasada ShIIsteT. 


In the bundle marked 3Ai, of the third oolleotion of MSS. in 
tht Durbar Library, I^epal, there are neven palm-leaf MSS., one 
of which is a MS. of Buddhacarita of Aspagho^a, written in a 
yery anoient character — I mean, for Palieography — ol a period 
when Bengali and Neiiv%ri liad not become two distinct oharao- 
ters. It is inl^t more Bengali than Newari, and may belong to 
the l2th oentur^ A 1) U did not form an integral part of the 
ancient Hoyal L*bniiy of N'epal. Tt was presented Within the 
last ten years by Divvndcva to Mahar&j& Sir Bir Samsher Jang 
Bahadur REna, alonu; with other MSS. Amrtftnanda, Brian 
Hodgson's Pani^it prepared two copies of Buddhacarita for 
Europe. Cowell, m the preface to his edition of the Buddha- 
carita, gives us all the information about the imperfections of 
these copies, and tells ns how Amrt&nanda, after a fruitless 
Search for a complete MS., added more than three and a half 
■^^tos of his own composition to complete the work. 

Amrt&nanda does not seem to have had access to Divya- 
deva's MS. For in that case his copy would have been free from 
many lacuna* and many imperfections. . The now MS. begins with 
leaf 3 and goes on to t h^ ifith leaf and ends in the middle of the 
14th canto. The drsf^mplete verse of this MS. is the 46th 
verse in Coweirs edition. The last portion of the 46th verse in 

Cowell is But the incomplete verse with 

wliich our MS. begins is frrcW*'. It is well known that 

the first page of the first leaf of an Indian MS. is generally 
left blank. So in our MS. three pages are missing, la, 2a, 
and 2h By counting letters of each line, I came to the con- 
clusion that one page contains 8^ Upaj&ti verses, in which the 
first canto is written. So altogether in these two leaves 26 
verses would be missing. Bui according to Cowell's edition 45 
verses are missing. That the additionid 20 verses came from 
the pen of Amritananda seems to be extremely probable. 
And the condition of the 45th verse throws a shadow of doubt 
as to the authenticity of all the figs. 

I carefully compared Cowell’s edition of Buddhacarita 
with the new MS., and the most important thing that I laid my 
huids on is a passage consisting of ll| verses, which was a 
lacuna in Cowell’s work. The lacuna oommenoeB from the 
middle of the 2nd line of verse 41 in* chapter 9 of Oowdl’s 
edition. Cowell oonjeotnridly emends one letter w» wliioh 
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be puts in square brackets. But his conjecture is wron^. 
Our MS. makes it c The 11 verses are : — 

UTTtf’f ciw fr « 

TT«B *r *r w^?r*n^Tir^nT *t^v* i 

^CTWiTf^T II 

fr outfit i 

WTHW ^ « 

un^ fr twiTft firrur tnjwi w i 

w sfiawn isi f 

»rrar! f% ^'VsfiT to vi uftre! i 

iimrwg^wf uvs^wrfi Sk! ii 

«tKi^ fktrhn^TO >it«r vt ^T»Htni pro^ft^r i 

tr ^fwm tfTO^i^r n 

efhrei ^ wi% 'R3tg «««f nifw ^rfS^s i 

<01^ qTTO ^ *tTfk(l «fs||! «T«^(?)to^ ^ »IT% «f»l(! II 
W *fNTF^TO> »«9T JZTWT I 

«TBtrow! li ^ M ir toi^' ii 

91% 9:twm i 

inm ft TOini « 

wfiwwret 9Wtnftnn^ 9PT*Ttiw*ns i 

5k.T«iiif^«i ^ ^»4«lftjti«i<[ y tTg m iT fw nm i 

URt iimt9*f i 

fir imi JZTTO*!^ W nftfii^icfiw » 

These 11 veises complete the sense of the context. But 
these have been translate in the Chinese version in 16 verses. 
The 41st verse is clearly spUt up into two, 718 and 719. New 
matter has often bwn introduced and matter in the text* 
omitted. This does not speak well for the faitiblolnesSi ^of 
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Chinese translations. The translator of Bnddbaoaiita WM 
Dharma Rakfa, afta^^t of mid India, who worked for neaify 
half a oentuiy at translations in China, and he is alwa^n 
regarded as a trustworthy authority. But his translation is 
not a sura guide to the original text, specially when it is a 
lost work. 

In order to give a general idea of Cowell’s translation of 
the Sanskrit Buddhacarita as compared with Beal’e Tranali^ 
tion of the Chinese ccrsioii of uie same work, I subjoin 
a comparative table of tlic verses in each canto in tlie two 
Translations. 


Canto 

('owell 

Beal 

1 

94 

126 

2 

66 

61 

3 

66 

66 

4 

103 ' 

69 

5 

87 

96 

6 

68 

77 

7 

.68 

76 

8 

87 

96 

9 

72 

112 

10 

41 

60 

11 

76 

92 

12 

118 

116 

13 

73 

76 


The table shows that the Chinese translation was at beat 
a free one and not a close translation. 

In many quarters it is believed that the MS. Treasures of 
Nepal ai^ being exhausted, and tiiis belief found an ezpresMon 
in our Annual Address of 1907. But the discovery of this 
important MS. at the Library of Divyadeva and the new 
coUeotion of nearly four hundred MSS. given to the Durbar 
Library within last ten years, and other oiruumstanoes udiioh 
I do not consider prudent to reveal, has led me to arrive 
at a diametrically opposite conclusion— that the oountiy 
has not yet been systematically explored and that mai^ 
BuddUst Sanskrit texts will be recoverM from Nepal, which are 
known only in their Tibetan or Chinese Translatiom^and many 
which are not known either in translation or in original. 




S* Certain Diitputcd or Doubtful Bvcnta In the Biftnry 
of Bengali, Early Muaalman Period. Part II* 

By Monmohan Chakra vAEtt» 1I.A., B.L., U.R.A,8* 


Part 1 published ni the \mt April nuinbes of thi» Jourual 
dealt with the beginning of the Mtual* 
Sack of BihRr and Nfl. in Bengal, 5B5 to 628 H. 

™ ‘ Two of the points imt therein require 

further notice. Firstly. Major liaverty*s assertions, 589 H. for 
Muhammad*i*Bakht-yar*B stu^k of Bihar city, and 590 H. for ' 
his sack of Nudlah, wore not discussed in part 1, having been 
already noticed in a previous article of mine, J.A*8.B., N.6., 
Vol. I, No. 3, p. 1005. On this subject the following pas- 
sage in tho Taha(inU^-.\ iisiri (pp. 516—520) appears to have some 
(Hearing 

** Subsequently in the year 501 U. Thankir was taken ; and 
in 593 H. Kutb-ud-dln marched towards Nalirwalah, and 
attacked E&e Bhlm DIw, and took vengeance upon that tribe 
for the Sult&n-i-tihazf. He likewise subdued other territories 
of Hindustan, as far east as the frontier of the territory of 
Ujjain: and Malik ’Jzz-ud-din Muhammad, son of Bakbt*y&r, 
the Ehalj> in his time and durix^; his govornmeut, subdued the 
cities of Bihar and Nudlah, and that country, as will be 
hereafter recorded.’* 

The se^ence of events in the above narration implies that 
the sack of Bihar took place after 593 H. 

Secondly, additional coins of Husam-ud-dfn ’Iwaz, the 

Coins of ’Iwaz. earliest Sult&n of Bengal to coin in bis 
own name, have been described in the 
J.A.S.B., 1881, Vol. 50, part I, pp. 57 and 67, and in the 
catalogues of the British Museum (p. 9), and the Indian 
Museum (ed. 1907, ii, 145-6). They confirm the fact that he 
was in complete independence between 616 H. and 622 H. The 
mint name on the unique gold dOin of I-yal-timi^, dated 616 
H., read as zarb ha Qawr^ may also be read forb Nagor ; and 
therefore the conclusion that up to 616 H. ’Iwaz aoknmMged 
the nominal suzerainty of the Delhi Sultan, is not free mm 
doubts. 

(IV) Malik Saiv-ud-dIk iBAK-i-YutigAN-TAT. 


He succeeded ‘Al&-ud-din Jin! < who had been deposed 
(Tab., p. 731) ; but the tiine of his 
tiiJting charge is nowhere mentioiied. 


His Date of Accession. 


1 Raverty’s identifloatioo of him with ’Isa-udKlin JinS, the gevee* 
nor of BihSr under I-yil-tinu|k In 622 H. (rids note below p. 7i2)« 
it doubtful, as the suroaines are so different. 
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It muBt be earlier than 631 H., when he died (pp. 732, 736) ; 
And its anterior limit is fixed by the statement that his place in 
Bih&r was taken by Izz-ud-dln Tujjfijril-j-Tufijlian £ban, who 
had been appointed the feudatoiy of Badftun in 630 H. Salf-ud- 
dln’s accession as Malik of Lakhanawatl thus falls either in the 
latter part of 630 H. or in the beginning of 631 H. (initial date, 
7th October, 1233 A.I).), which would still allow him a rule “ for 
some time ” (p. 732). 


(V) Malik ’Izz-ud-din Tui^hril-i T^^ihan KijAn. 

He ruled somewhat long for that troublous time (631-642 H 
= 1233-1244 A.I).). His time is in- 
Earllett Mmlman In- teresting for the earliest existing coins 
scr ptions. inscriptions of the Delhi Sultans 

in Bengal. The oldest Musalman inscription m Bengal as yet 
found is at Qaur and is dated 633 H. (beginning on 16th 
September, 1235 A.D. ). It records the digging up of a well in 
the reign of lltitmish by one Kutiugh ^&n, the sword-bearer 
(Arch, Surv. Ind,^ vol. xv, p. 45). The oldest known Musalman 
inscription in Bihar is of Maharram 640 H. (beginning Ist 
July, 1242 A.D.). It was found in the great Dargah of Bihar 
town, and states that the building was erected during the rule of 
“ Abul Fath Tughril-us-sultanf ** (J.A.S.B., 1873, Vol. 42, pt. I, 
pp. 245-6). The date and the name thus point to the above 
MaJik. 


With reference to coins, the mint name on a coin of 1-yal- 
e 11 ^ ^ • timish dated 633 H. ^as read as Lakh- 

MW UktaiuH!’"*’ (J.A.S.B., VoL 60, pt. 1, 1881, 

p. 66) ; and if correct it would have been 
the earliest coin of the Delhi sul^ns with this Bengal mint. But 
the reading is very doubtful (Znd.Jftf^.Ca^, ii, p. 21, No. 38, and 
Introd., p. 6). Their earliest known coins with LakhnautI mint 
began in the rule of the female sovereign Jal&lat-ud-dln Raziya 
(J.R.A.S., ii, p. 186; J.A.S.B,, 1881, pp. 66-7). They belong 
to two years, 634 and 636 H., in 634 alter 18th Rabi-ul-awwfd 


(19th November, 1236), the date of her predecessor’s death 
{Tab,, pp. 636-7). 


In connection with the above Bihftr inscription, Blochmonn’s 
niks. remark that “ South Bihilr was under 
w"th L?khanawaS Lak‘hnautl governors from Bakh- 

tyar Khilji’s time ” requires much mo- 
dification, as the following resume will show. After the sack of 
Rih&r town in 698 H., it formed a part of Muhammad-i Bakbt- 
yar’s territory up to his death, though he removed his head- 
quarters to Lakhapawati. During the internecine fights in the 
time of his two successors, the Amirs in possession were innomi* 
nM dependence on Lakhapawatf , if at aB ; and it wca not 
till Husam-ud-dln ’Iwaz’s time that Bihar was again bi^ught 
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under regular subjection of Lakhaiiawatl. On several occa- 
sions l-y^-timiab'sertt forces recovering possession tliereof and 
patting his own men in charge ; hut the latter were soon driven 
out. In 622 H. 1-yal-timiah himself inarched against Lakhapa- 
wati, and compelling 'Iwaz to acknowledge his suzerainty, put 
’Izz-ud-dln J&nl in separate charge of Bihir. Bi^t as soon as 
the imperial standards were withdrawn, ’Iwaz turned tlAni out 
by force. In 624 H., at the instigation of the said 'lzz-ud*dfii 
Jftnf , the eldest sou of 1-yal-timi^ moved' from Awadh towards 
Bengal, defeated and killed ’Iwaz, and took possession of 
Lakhanawatf with api>arenily BIh&r. On his death Daulat 
Sb&h4-Bcdka rebelled in lAkhanawati, but it is not clear what 
became of Bihar. In 628 H. 1-yal-timiri) marched against the 
rebel, and alter defeating him put Bihar under a separate gove^ 
nor. Two governors aic mentioned, Saif-ud-dln Tbak and his 
succsesor Tughril-i-Tugban Khftn. The latter when appointed 
governor of Lakhanawati succeeded in keeping Bib&r. Nothing 
further is mentioned about this province in the Tabakat^i. 
During the good-natured but feeble reign of Nasii^ud-dln Mah- 
mud ^&h (644-664 H.), both provinces seem to have continued 
as a joint fief under tlie same feudatorv (cf the BSrahdari 
inscription, Bih&r, dated 663 M.). 


(VI) [MaUK iKHTiVAlt-UD-DlN YOZ-BAK-l-TlJ(it|RlL 
alias SuLTlN Mu<jii-i9-ui>-DTN.J 


Of this Malik’s rule in Bengal, the fabakaUi unfortu- 
_ ...... nately gives no dates and even omits 

ceding date given is 29th Shawwal 
644 H. (9th March, 1247 A.D.), when died Malik h^amar-udrdfn 
Ki-r&n-i-Tamur lQ)&n- 08 -Sultanl ^also written Tamar 
Ki-r&n). 

The coins, luckily, throw some though rather a faint light. 
In a small hoard discovered at Gauh&ti, Assam, twf> coins with 
the mint Lakhnauti bear the date 663 H. and the name 


(J.A.S.B., 1881, Vol. 60, pt. 1, p. 61 , Nos. 11 and 
12; Lid. Mus. Cat., ii, p. 146, No. 6). This title the Malik 
adopted when he assumed independenoe (Tab., pp. 763-4). 
Another coin with the mint Lakhnauti and the Sul^n’a name 
Mahmfid has in the margin with other illegible letters, the wcvd 
Yfi^bak, and the date 66*, the unit figure being uncertain, 
probably 1 or 2 (Chromdts^ pp, 128-9, No. 110; J.A.8.B.^ 
Vol. 60, pt. I, 1881, pp. 68-9, 60; Ind. Mus. Cat., ii, p. S3, 
No. 1^). At that time therefore the Delhi SuMn, MA$mfid, 
was acknowledged as suzerain. The assumption of indepm- 
denoe woM have been made some time after this, say between 
661 and 653 H. Mugb^f-o^l^ invaded Kftmrfip, Imt on ac- 
eount of floods after the spring harvest had to retreat ; he 
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was struck with an arrow, was captured by the Hindus, and 
died from the effects of his wounds {Tab., pp. 765-6). Another 
coin with the mint Lakhnauti andidate safar 655 H. (beginning 
on 18th February, 1257 A.D.) is found to bear the name of the 
Delhi Sult&n Mahmud (J.A.S.B., Vol. 50, pt. I, 1881, p. 69, 
No. 30; Ind. Mus. Cat., ii, p. 32, No. KJS). This was obviously 
coined by a local governor who acknowl^ged the suzerainty of 
the Delhi Sultan; and the independent Sultan Mui^g-ud-dln 

apparently died before this time, probably in the rains of 
654 H. The coins thus indicate that he had assumed indepen- 
dence by at least 653 H. (initial date, 10th February, 1255 
A.D.), and died in June-July of 664 H. (initial date 30th Janu- 
ary, 1266 A.D.). 

The legends on the two (^auliati coins of 653 H. note that 
they had been coined from the revenues of Badan andNawadiya. 
If Nawadiya be Nadiya as Dr. Hoernle suggests, then Yuz- 
bak-i Tughril IQian had carried the Musalman rule much south- 
wards. 


(VII) Malik Mzz-ud-din Balban-i Ycz-baki. 


No clear account is traceable in the TahakdUi regarding the 
immediate succession of the deceased 
Vuz-bak-i Tughril Khan. From scat- 
tered notices it would appear that in 656 H. the Malik Balban-i 
Yuz-bakI was in possession. Having been invested with the 
government of Laklianawatl , he sent large presents to the 
Sult&n, two elephants, treasures and other valuables, which 
arrived at Delhi on 4th Jum3di-ul-akhir 657 H. (29th April, 
1259 A.D.). In the meantime under the patronage of Ulugh 
Kh&n-i-Azain, the fief of Lakhanawati had been conferred on 
Jai&l-ud-dm Ma’sud {alias Kulich) Khan, son of ’Ala-ud-dm- 
Jfinl, on 18th Zilhijjah 656 H. or 16th December, 1258 A.D. 
(p. 712) \\ithin two months after his presentation at the Durbar 
on 27th Shawwal (pp. 84S-9). Bui the receipt of presents from 
Bengal induced the all-powerful minister Ulu|^ liban to exert 
himself in the sender's favour, and Balban-i Yuz-baki was con- 
firmed in his possession. He could not, however, have ruled long. 
Taj-ud-dln Arsalan Kh&n Saujai-i-Chast, the governor of Karah 
and an old colleague of Jal&l-ud-dlu, soon after * * the beginning ’ ’ 
of 657 H. invaded suddenly and captured the city of Lakha- 
nawati. Balban-i Yuzbakl, who had gone out on an expedi- 
tion to Bang, hurried back, but was defeated, captured and 
kiUed (pp. 769-770). 

JalM-ud-din Ma’sud Kh&n appears to have ruled for some 
The Rule of jelB-ud- is silent, this 


din. 


Maldah. 


can be inferred from a fine inscrip- 
tion in a mosque at Gang&rampur near 
It records the erection of the building in the tim^of 
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Jalal-ul-hak Ma’sud SbAh JanI in X\w roi^n of N58i^ud-duniya 
Abut Mu^affar Mahmud Sh5h on tlu^ hrat of Maliarram 547 H., 
or 16th April, 1249 A.I>. (A.S.R., xv, p. 45, pi. xxi). Ma'aud 
Janl’s rule thus fills m to some extent the gap between KirAne- 
i-Tamur Kban's and Yuzbak-i-Tui^ril Shin's vioeroyalt.v. 

(Vlll) TmE KiiAN. 

"Die only maierial fat‘t knnun about this Malik is that 
given in the Tankhi Flroz Shahi of 
Hu Vttiaiagc. ZiA-ud-dln Barui : In the first year 

of the reign |of Suit An («hiynN-ud-dln Ra^bonl, sixty three 
elephants were sent by TatAi ||i[iiAn. son of ArslAn Khan, from 
Lakhnautl to Delhi, whi<*h greatly pleased the people, and was 
the occasion of great publi** rejoicing’* (Elliot, iii, p. 103), 
Tatar Khan was thenion* nding in 664 H. (initial date 13th 
October, 1265 A.D.), and pti^Mbly from some time before, but 
liow long before theic aio no data to decide. One can only 
hazard a guess tliat he likely succeeded his father ArsUn 
Kh&n, who had dispn^seased Balban-i Yuz-baki in 657 H. 

According to Firi^htali Tatar Kh&u coined money in his own 

His coins J.A.S.B., 1874, Vol. 43, pt. 

I , p. 287). This means an assumption of 
f'ouiplete independence, and is not consistent with the despatch 
of elephants to Deliii on the accession of Balban, evidently as 
a vassal. No coins of his, if any coined, has yet been brought * 
to light. It is also not known how long he ruled after 664 H., 
or how his rule came to an end. Badooni’s history names two 
governors after him, Sher Khan and then Amin KliAn (Trans- 
lation, i, p. 186), but gives no details. 

An inscription found in the yard facing the shrine of SbaJi 
. . Fazl-ullah, Bftrahdari Mahallah, Bihftr, 

Inscription. ^ dumftda I (8th 

March, 1265 A.D.). Its first half with the name of the gover- 
noi is unfortimately missing, but Blochninnii ascribed it to 
this Muhammud|'i-J Arsalan T&tar Khiin (J.A.S.B , vol. 42, pt. 1, 
1873, p 247). If the attribution be correct, Bihar form^ at 
the time a part of Lakhanawatl. 




9< On A Goniomya from the CrctAceoui Rocks of 
Southern India. 

By H. r 1)A$-Grm. 


Some time a^o with the kind permtsHioti of the Dirootor of 
the Qeok^oel Rurvev of India, 1 hod an opportanity of 
examining some lainelhhianolis ooUeoted by Mr. Foote from 
Southern India. Most (»1 tho fonils belong to species alr^y 
described by Stolic/lca.' Among them there ooours, howeeer, 
a specimen of Qommya, a genus which had not previously 
been recorded amongst the fauna of Southern India. 

The specimen comes from the neighbourhood of Odium 
and it belongs to the Utatur series, the lowest member of the 
Cretaceous of Southern India, including, according to de 
Orossouvre*, beds extending downward into the horizon of the 
Gault. The fossil is represented by a cast of the right valve, 
and although poorly preserved, the peculiar sculpturing of the 
valve leaves no room for any doubt as to the generic dbtermin* 
ation. It belongs to the group of the ovaks. Gombmpn 
ranges from Upper Uas to Cenomanian, the maximum develop, 
ment of the ^nus being in the Middle and Upper Jurassic 
times, which period also corresponds with the maximum 
devdopment of the otxdes. The latest form of the group of 
ovdea to which I can find any refer^ce is 0 {Lyakmatta) 
dtsignata, Goldf.*, from the Cenomanian of Westphalia and 
Cleve. The Southern Indian specimen is specifically different, 
but it IS not sufficiently well preserved for an exact diaignosi'i 


I Pal. Ind., Ber. VI, vol. iii. 

t Mem. la earte CM. del. de la Prance Pur Oraie euper, pt, I , faso. ii. 
t Petr. Oerm, tab. 154, Ar. 13. 




FEBRUARY, 1909. 

I'hr Annual Meetini; of the Society was held on Wednesday, 
the 3rd February, 1003, at 9>15 p.m. 

The Hom. Mb. JnsTicB Asotosh Muchopadhyaia, M.A., 
P.L., D.So., President, m the chair. 

The following niombeis were present 

Maulan Abduo Seluni, Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. I. H. 
Burkill, Mr. B. L. Chaiidliuri, Mr. J. A Ounningham, Mr. L. L. 
Kermor, Rev. E. Fraacotte, 8.J., Dr. Bitendra Nath Qhosh, 
Babu Roormall Goenka, Mr. H. G. Graves, Mr. H. H. Hayden, 
The Hon. Mr. Justiit’ U. Holniwood, Sir Thomas HoUaad, 
K.C.I.R., Mr. D. Hooper, Mr. W. A. Leo, Mr. R. D. Mehto, 
C.I.E., Mr. C. W. McMinn, Mr. W. H. Mile», Babu Oovindalal 
Mukerjee, Hon. Mr. C. A. £. W. Oldham, Dr. T. F. Pbarse, 
Rev. A. 0. Kdsdale, Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., Pandit Yogesa 
Cliaiidra Sastri-Samkhyaratna-Vedatirtha, Dr. C. Sohultsn, 
Mr. A. (\ Sen, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, 
Miss Cornelia Sorabjec, Babu Kshitindra Nath Tagore, Mr. 
6. H. Tipper, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabbnsana, lib. E. 
Vredenburg, Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, Rev. A. W. Young, and 
others. 

Vinilon: — Hon. Mr. M. B. Dadabhoy, Babu Hem Chandra 
Das Gupta, Blr. D. G. Griihl, Mrs. C. B. M. Haarbleioher, Rev. 
H. Hosten, S.J., Mr. 0. Woodhams. 

The President ordered the distribution of the voting 
papers for the election of Officers and Members of Gounoil 
for 1909, and appointed Messrs. P. J. Briihl and L. L. Fermort 
to be sorutineerB. 

The President announced that no essays had been 
received iot the Elliott Prize Competition for the year 1008. 

The President also announced that 'the Baielay Memorial 
Medal for the year 1900 haa been offered to Iient..Oolonel 
David Prain, M.A., M.B., LL.D.,’F.RB., I.M.S. (retired). 

The President called upon the Secretary to read the 
Annual Report. 
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^NNUAL flsPORT FOR I908. 

The Council of ihe Society has the honour to »abmit the 
following report on the state of the Society’s affairs during the 
year ending 31 Mt December, 1908. 

Member List. 

The number of Ordinary’ Mc*mbers at the close of the year 
was 448. 

Sixty-onc Ordinary Members were elected during 1908. 
Out of these 4 have not yet paid their entrance fees ; the 
election of 2 Members has bc*en cancelled at their own 
request ; and the election f»t 3 more has become null and void 
under Rule 9. The number of Ordinary Members, therefore, 
added to the list was 52. bi addition to another 2 elected in 
1907, who have paid tiieir eiilrance fees during the year, 
making a total of 54 Ordin.ary Members added to the last list. 
On the other hand, 13 withdrew, 7 died, and 4 were struck off 
under Rule 40, while the names of 2 Members (one a Special 
Non-Subscribing Member) have been transferred from the list 
of Ordinary Members to the list of Honorary Membeis. 

The following table gives the statisties for the* past six 
years : — 


Payinci. Non-paying. 


Year. 

Resident. 

Xon- 

1 Resident 

Foreign 

Total. 

1 

Life. 

Absent. 

Special 
Non-Sub- 
' scribing. 

1 Total. 

' Total, 

1903 


121) ' 

1 

‘ 261 

1 

21 

45 

1 

67 

1 

1 335 

1904 

132 1 

130 1 

14 

276 

2L 

45 

1 

07 

1 343 

1905 

144 

133 1 

12 

288 

20 

47 


68 

367 

1006 

173 

147 1 

15 

335 

20 

51 


72 

407 

1907 

174 

176 

20 

309 

20 

30 

1 1 

51 

420 

1008 .. j 

181 

193 

' 1 

17 

1 

391 

19 

38 

1 



57 

448 


The names of Ordinary Members whose death we lament 
were, Lieut. R. £. Bate, 27th Punjabis, Dr. H. C. Garth, Mr. 
J. F. Hewett, Maharaja !Sir Jotendra Mohan Tagore Bah^ur* 
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Dr. Mirza Mohammad Masoom. Lt C'ol F. 8. Fcwk, 
and Sir Dietrich Brandis (Life Menil>rr), 

The number of Honorary Members is complete. We have 
to lament, the of Lt.-(^>1. Sir Richard Strachey and Prof. 
F. Keilhorii. U,*Col H. H. Godwin Austin, F.R.S.. Pn»f. 
M. Treub, Dr, H. Oldenber^^ and Mr. W. Irvine wero elected 
Honorary Mem hern. 

The number of,tlu‘ iSptvinl Genteiuury remutns 

unchanged since last cm . 

Among the Associate Meinkns, we have to lament the 
loss of the Revd Fathei E. Laf<»ii(, S J.,aiid Uai Bahadur Ham 
Bralima Sanyal. Duniiy, the \ear we have elected Pabu Dines 
Chandra Sen, Mahainiihopniitiyayu Hudhakara l^vivedi and the 
Revd. Father ,1 Hotimanii, The numb* r now stands at 
l.'k leaving two viu a?u‘u s 


[ifvXian Museum. 

During the siai tlien have lieontwo vacancies amongst the 
Trustees. Mr. G. W. K ik liter c(*as€‘d to be a Trustee under sec- 
tion 3, clause 5. ol liu* hidi in Mii'OMim Act IV of 1HS7, and was 
succeeded by Ll-(’o 1 (i. F. A. Hams, .M.D., F.H.C.P., l.M.S. ; 
and in consci|uciHe of Id. -Col. I). {\ Flullott leaving India 
on fuiioiigh, l)r (>. Thibaut, (3.I.E., Ihi D., D.Sc., was ap- 
pointed to act for him. Tlie other Trust('«*H who represent the 
Society arc Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.I.K., the Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Asutosh Mukhofiadhyaya, M.A., D.L., and Mr. R. P. 
Ashton. 

Finance. 

The accounts ot the Society are shown in the Appendix 
under the usual heads. Statement No. 12 contains tlie Balance 
She(4 of the Society and of the different funds administered 
through it. 

The credit balance of the SiK*iety at the close of the year 
was Rs. 1,80.731-7-0, against Rs. 1,81,836-15-6 at the close of 
the preceding year, which shows an increase in the financial 
position by about eight thousand rupees. 

The Budget for the year 1908 was estimated at the following 
figures .^Receipts Rg. 22,830, Expenditures Rs. 22,760. 

Tlie actual receipts for the year, exclusive of entrance fees, 
and subscription to the 125th Anniversary Entertainment Fund, 
have amounted to Rs. 23,451-7-4. In addition to this, the sum 
of Rs. 1 .760 has been received as Entrance fees, and the sum 
of Rs. 800 as subscription to the Anniversary Entertainment 
Fund of the Society, or about Rs. 3,200 in excess of the 
estimate. The sum of Rs 1,750 from the Entrance fees has 
been credited to the Reserve Fund. The total receipts for the 
year have been Rs. 26,011-7-4. The receipts have exceeded 
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the estimate under the heads of ** Members* Subscriptions,** 
“ Subscriptions for the Society’s Journal and Proceedings and 
Memoirs r and “Interest on Investments,” the excess amounts 
received being respectively Rs. 937, Rs. 100 and Rs. 96. The 
receipts have fallen short of the estimate under the following 
heads: “Sale of Publications” shows a decrease owing to 
certain sale proceeds not having been received during the year, 
“Rent of Room” is reduced on account of non-receipt of 
rent from the Automobile Association of Bengal, and “ Mis- 
cellaneous ” has fallen off very slightly. 

The expenditure was estimated at Rs. 22,760. Of this 
sum, Rs. 1,600 provided for the Library Catalogue” was 
not utilised. The actual amount paid out* amounted to 
Rs. 23,01&10-4, or about Rs. 256 in excess of the estimate. 

During the year the Council sanctioned the following 
extraoidinary expenditures “Salary,” Rs. 236, pay for 
Babu Gokul Nath Dhar. B.A., an extra clerk, and a duftry for 
six months; “ Pension,” Rs. 125, owing to the retirement of 
of Babu Jogesh Chandra Cliatterji on Rs. 16 per mensem ; 
“ Postage,” Rs. 70, for despatching Index to Punjab Notes and 
Queries and Sir Cerirgo King’s Materials for a Flora of the 
Malayan Peninsula ; “Books,” Rs. 1,250 were due for the pay- 
ment of certain bills of 1007 ; “ Petty Repairs,” Rs. 100 was 
spent on new cane matting ; * ‘ Microscopic Lamps, ” Rs. 60, 
purchased for the Medical Section of the Society; “Safe 
repairing,” Rs. 65. Under the heads of “Commission,” 
“Printing Circulars, etc.,” and “Paging of MSS.” there is 
also slight increase. The sum of Rs. 65-4-9 has been paid for 
accrued interest on Rs. 8,000 Government Promissory Notes 
purchased during the year, and a sum of Rs. 31-13-9 was 
spent for sending notices to Members in connection with the 
Anniversary Celebration. 

The following sums were held at the close of the year on 
account of the different funds administrated by the Society : — 

Rs. A. P. 

Oriental Publication Fund No. I . . 4,748 13 2 

Ditto ditto No. II . . 3,326 8 0 

Ditto ditto No. lU . . 3,000 0 0 

Sanskrit Manuscript Fund (less Rs. 1 ,000 
advanced to the Officer in charge) .. 1,718 12 9 

Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund . . 146 4 7 

Bardic Chronicle MSS. Fund . . 2,400 0 0 

Total .. 16,338 6 6 

The Permanent Reserve Fund at the close of the yoar 
amounted to Rs. 1,66,700, and the Temporary Reserve Fu^td at 
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the clow of the year was Re. 41.600 airainat Be. 1.69,860 and 
Rg. 35.360 reepeotively* 

The Permanent Reaerve Fund hae inoreaeed by Re. 1.760 
from the entrance fees received during the ynar. and the 
Temporary Reserve Fund hae increased by Rs. o.250 from the 
Government paper purchased during the year. The Trust 
Fund at the cioge of the year was Rs. 1.400. 

The Budget Egtiinate of Heceiptg and Disbursciuents for 

UM)0 has been calculated at ^ 

Rs. 

Receipts . . 24.834 

Expenditure .. 24.770 

The Budget Estimate of Receipts is Rs 1.1 77 less than the 
Actuab and I&. 2,(H)4 more than the Rstimate of 1008. 

Tlie Budget allot men tH for the yeai have lieen made as 
below. The Budget imatc of Disbuisements is Rs. 1 ,755 more 
than the Actuals of ltK)8. the items ** Salaries.’* ** Pension,** 
Jotimof ond Pwrr/finr/s ” and Afemoiw ” and ** Libraiy 
Catalogue” have hII been increased. *SSalanes ** are liigher 
owing to the appointnieiit oi an extra clerk and a duftry from 
July 1908. and a pension lias been allowed to a clerk on retire- 
ment as already noticed. ** JoumaJ *afi<i Proceedinga^* and 
** Memoirs ” are higher because certain printing charges of 1908 
have not been paid yet. 

The heavy increase on account of Library Catalogue is in 
anticipation of the pnnting bills for the sheets which are now 
passing through the Press. The items ** Repairs ” and ** 125th 
Anniversary Entertainment Fund*’ have been added to the 
Budget Estimate of 1909 Repairs” include the complete 
whitewashing and decorating the interior of the building. The 
Anniversary Entertainment Fund is being raised by special 
donations from the Members. A sum of Rs. 500 has been 
guaranteed by the (Council, should the necessity arise for extra 
expenditure in connection with the Conversazione, Tlie other 
items are based upon the actuals of the last year. 

The expenditure on the Royal Society’s Catalogue (in- 
cluding subwriptions sent to the Central Bureau) has bwn 
Rs. 4,%6-l-6. while the receipts under this head from subscrip- 
tions received on behalf of Central Bureau (including a grant of 
Rs. 1.000 from the Government of India) have been Bs. 8.803. 
A sum of Rs. 3.471-7-0 has been remitted to the Central Bureau, 
and the amount of Rs. 4,874-2-11 is still due. 

Mr. J. A. Chapman proceeded on furlough in September 
1908, when Mr. D. Hooper was appointed to the office 6t Trea* 
surw. 
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BUDCJKT ESTIMATE FOR 1909. 


Heoeipts. 

1908. 1908. 1909. 

Estimate. Actuals. Estimate. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Members’ subscriptions 

• • 

9,000 

9,936 

9,500 

Subscriptions for the Socie- 
ty’s Jonrnal and Proceed- 




ings and Memoir.^ 


1 .400 

1,.500 

1,.560 

Sale of publications 


2,000 

1,.557 

2,000 

interest on investments 


0,670 

0,765 

6,770 

Rent of room . . 


600 

5.50 

650 

Government allo^^ances 


.3,0()(> 

.3,000 

3,000 

Miscellaneous . . 


l(K) 

83 

100 

Entrance fees 

, , 


1 ,7()0 

. . 

126th Anniversary Enter- 




tainmenl Fund 



800 

485 

Ditto Balance carried for- 




ward from 1 90S 

-- 

•• 


769 

1’OTAL 

•• 

22,8.30 

20,011 

24,834 

Expenditure. 



Salaries 


.6,2(M) 

5,4.35 

5,680 

(Commission 


500 

6.39 

525 

Pension 


240 

.360 

455 

Stationeiy 


125 

122 

125 

Light and Fans 


.320 

272 

275 

Muniei})al Taxes 


1,405 

1,465 

1,465 

600 

Postage 


57.5 

642 

Freight 


.390 

375 

380 

Contingencies . . 


500 

623 

500 

Books 


2,000 

3,241 

1,200 

Binding 


1,000 

1,042 

1,000 

Journal and Proceedings and 


memoirs 


7,6(Kt 

7,506 

7,500 

Printing Oirculara, etc. 


300 

344 

300 

Auditor’s fee . . 


100 

100 

100 

Petty repaii*s . . 


35 

127 

100 

Insurance 


2(K) 

187 

190 

Library Catalogue 


1,600 


1.700 

Grain Compensation Allow- 



ances 

*• 

200 

268 

300 

Carried over. Total 

• • 

22,260 

22.648 

22,395 
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Brought fprward 

Rh 

22.m 

Bs. 

22,548 

tu 

22,395 

Paging of memuRcripts 

200 

206 


Tibetan Catalogue 

310 

60 

310 

Microscopic lamps 

a a 

00 

. . 

Safe repairing . . 

. , 

55 

. . 

125th Anniversary Enter- 
tainment Fund 


31 

1,285 

Jntere.st on Government jiu- 
*per purc'liRNKl 


55 

Repairs 


. . 

'780 

Totxl 

22,766 

23,0*5 

24,770 


A genoies, 

Mr. Bernard Quanti^li iitid Mr.OUo Harraasowitz continued 
as the Society’s Ai.oiits in Kurop<\ 

The numl>ci of I hr copies tlic Jovrtml ami Prowedif^fif 
and the Memotrs sent lo Mr Qua ritch, during the year 1908, 
was 642, valued at £87 6, and ot the Bihlioihtva Indica 354, 
valued at Ka 330: of these copies to tlu‘ value «)f £00-9-11 
and Rs. 08-9 have been v.f)ld. 

Sixteen invoices of books purcdiased anil of publications of 
various Societies sent in exchange have been received during 
the year, the value ol the books purchased amounting to 
£114-9-6. 

The number of copies of the Jourmai avd Proceedings and 
the Memoirs sent for sale to Mr. Harrassowitz, during 190^, 
was 212, valued at £33-6, and for the Bihiioiheen Indica 618, 
valwKl at Rs. 486 : the sale proceeds have been £17-19-2 and 
Ra. 246-13 respectively. 


Library. 

The total number of volumes and parts of magazines added 
to the Library during the year was 5,073, of which 468 were 
purchased and 4,615 were presented or received in exohaime. 

Port I of the Library Catalogue up to the letter B has 
been published, and the second part to end of the letter L is 
under revision and will be published shortly. 

On the recommendation of the Finance Committee, the 
the Council ordered the discontinuance of the printing of the 
list of new books added to the Library. The list, however, 
will be prepared and type-written in the office, and Members 
can receive copies on application. 

Mr. J. H. Elliott has continued as Assistant Secretary 
throughout the vear. 
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Regional Bureau for the Royal Sooiety’e International 
Catalogue of Soiehtiflc Literature. 

The Bureau was maintained during the year at a cost of 

Rs. A. P. 

StaflE .. .. 461 13 0 

Postage, freight, etc. Ill 8 9 

Stationery, etc. . . . . 51 4 9 


Total .. 624 10 6 


at the expense of the Government of India. 

Two thousand one hundred and forty-seven index slips were 
prepared and sent to the Central Bureau, 227 volumes dis- 
tributed, and subscriptions to the amount of £230-8-5 collected 
and remitted ' to London. A nearly equal sum is ready to be 
remitted to London as soon as Exchange is favourable. 

The slips were prepared, in chief part, by the Bureau’s 
clerk, and checked or corrected by one or other of the following 
gentlemen, most of them members of the Society, who have 
given freely their services : — 

Dr. N. Annandale. 

I. H. Burkill, Esq. 

Prof. J. A. Cunningham. 

Rev. Fr. K Francotte, S.J. 

Capt. A. T. Gage, I.M.S. 

D. Hooper, Esq. 

Capt. R. E. Lloyd, I.M.S. 

Capt. J. W. D. Mogaw, I.M.S 

C. Little, Esq. 

The output of the Bureau has increased : at the same time 
much has been done in adopting devices for saving labour, and 
in regularising the keeping of the accounts and other records, 
that proceedings may be simple in future. 


Elliott Priie for Boientillo Researoh. 

On the recommendation of the Trustees for the Elliott Prize 
for Scientific Research, the Elliott Gk>ld Medal for the year 
1907, together with Rs. 109-7-8 in cash, was awarded to Babu 
Akahaya Kumar Mazumdar of Mymensing, for his essay on 
Composition of Colours. 

The subject sdected for the Elliott Gold Medal for the 
year 1908 was “ Physical Science,*’ and no essays have been 
received in competition. 


H. Maxwell-Lefroy, Esq. 

B. B. Osmaston, Esq. 

Capt. W. S. Patton, I.M.S. 

C. W. Peake, Esq. 

Major L. Rogers, I.M.S. 

E. Thurston, Esq. 

G. H. Tipper, Esq. 

E Vredenburg, Esq. 

Major Wall, I.M.S. 
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BftMlAy Kamori*! KadAl. 

In order tp award the Barclay Memorial Medal for 1900, 
the following members were appoint to form a ** filial Com* 
mittee ’**to record their recommendaltoiii for the consideration 
of the Oonnoil: Mr. I. H. Burhill, Gapt. A. T. (^age, LMB., 
Capt. R. E. Lloyd. LM.S.. Lt-Col. F. J. Drury. TM.S., and 
Mr. E. Vredenburg. 

Sooiety’a Premiaea and Property. 

The interior of the Society's rooms has been whit<^ 
washed and decorated, and the cane matting has been partially 
repaired. 

The question of building new premises for the Society on its 
own ground is still nnd«M ronsideration by the Council. 


Exchange of Publioationa. 

Daring 1908, the ('ouiieil accepted air applications for ex- 
change of publications, viz (1) From thelTnirersity of Pennsyl- 
vania in the section of Ethnology, Philadelphia : the Society's 
Journal and Proceedings and the Ethnological papers from the 
Memoirs for their Transactions. (2) From the Director cd La 
Revue des Etudes Eihnogra'phiques et RocMogigues^ Paris : the 
Society's Journal and, Proceedings and the Ethnographical 
Papers from the Memoirs for his maffaxine. (3) From the R. 
Accademia della Soienze delF Istituto di Boloma : the Society's 
Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs for the publications of 
the Academy. (4) From the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, Cal- 
cutta : the Society’s Journal and Proeudings and Memoirs for 
the publications of the Institute. (5) From the Dominion 
Museum, Wellington : the Society's Memoirs containing Ethno- 
graphical papers for the publications of the Museum. (6) From 
the Italian Association for the Advancement of Sciences, Rome : 
the Society's Journal and Proceedings and the Scientific papers 
from the Memoirs for their Transactions. 

At the instance of the Hon’ble Mr. E. A. Gait, the Council 
agreed to exchange the Society’s Journal and Proceedings and 
Literary papers from the Memoirs for the publioations of the 
Sboi4t4 des Bollanduts, Brussells, and the Hon'ble Mr. Gait has 
been informed aooofdiiigly. 

Publioations. 

There were published duriu the year twelve numbecs of 
the Journals uni Proceedings (1^. IV, Nos. 1—9, Krtva No. 
1908, and Vol. LXXIV, Parts 2 and 3) containing 1084 pages 
and 16 plates. 
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Of Memoirs, two numben were published (Vol. II, Nos. 6 
and 7) containing 34 pages. 

TJie Numismatic Supplement, No. 0, has been published in 
the Jtmrnal and Proceedings, Vol, IV, No. 8, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. H. Nelson Wright. 

There were also published Port 1 of the Society’s Library 
Catalogue, List of Arabic and Persian MSS. acquired on 
behalf of the (Jovernment of India during 1903 — 1907, and the 
Index to the Jovrnal and Proceedings, Vol. III. 

Lt.-Col. L). 0. Phillott continued as General Secretary and 
edited the Proceedings until A])ril when ho left India and Mr. 
T. H. D. LaTouclie was appointed. Mr. LaTouchc carried on 
the duties till September wlieii Mr. G. H. Tipper succeeded him. 
Lt.-Col. Phillott also continued to be Philological Secretary and 
edited the Philological Section of the Journal until April when 
Dr. E. D. Ross took charge of the office. The N atural History Sec- 
tion of the Journal was edited by Mi. 1. H. Burkill, the Natural 
History Secretary, and tiie Anthropological Section of the 
Journal by Dr. N. Arinandale, the Anthropological Secretary. 
Mahainahopadhaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana carried on the 
duties of Joint Philological Secretary, while Mahamaho]>adhaya 
Hara])rasad Shastri continued the work of collecting Sanskrit 
Manuscripts throughout the year. Lt.-Col. IMiillott was also in 
charge of the Search foi Arabic and I’ersian Manuscripts until 
April wlien Dr. Ross resumed charge of the Search. Major 
L. Rogers continued as Medical Secretary throughout the year. 
The Coin Cabinet was in charge of Mr. H. Nelson Wright who 
also reported on all Treasure Trove coins sent to the Society. 

Philology. 

Mr. Hariiiath De edited for our Memoirs the Persian text 
of a very interesting history of Dacca , designated as the Tarfkh- 
i-Nusratjangl by Nawab Nusrat Jang of Dacca, who began its 
(compilation apparently some time before 1817, but unfortu- 
nately left it incomplete as death overtook him in 1822. After 
his death it was continued and brought down to 1843 by the 
son of his ’Arzbegi, Hamid Mir, properly called Sayyid 
Abdul Ghani. The Editor concludes his preface with a prom- 
ise to give a translation of this booklet with historical notes 
in due course. 

.\n interesting article by M. K. Shirazi was published in the 
Joiirmilyiov January 1908, under the title of “Note on a 
Persian Charm.” It deals with a tradition handed down from 
t he Imams that whoever looks at the diagram (given on p. 12) 
after each of the five daily prayers, will be protected from all 
evils. 

In a short historical note on the “ Qadam Rasul Building 
at Balasor#*,” Maulvi Abdus Salam, M.A., gives a sumjtnflHpy 
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account of the sacreti building, with short notioee of eome paet 
rulers of the Province ; and reproduces the insotipiioii whioh 
ensts on a slab affixed to the Mausoleum of Sayyid Hahibullah 
Khan within the Qadam Rasul Building. 

Mr. H, Beveridge in an article on the BabM^Namah 
fragments ** assert that tluw fnigiiieiits, whioh are not found 
in the popular original text, and which record the death of 
Babar, were origiiintlv wnUrn bv Balwr’s great-grandson, 
Jahfinglr. 

Another learned artjole by Mi. H. Beveridge was published 
in the i/otir/uif for May 1JH)8, under the title of ** Tho Date of 
the Salimi coins.*’ In this ariiole he controverts tlie theory 
propounded by Kev. Taylor in connection with the Salimi coins 
that they were not is^ijc<i fln»ing the reign of Akbar, as Jah&ngir 
nevei was (lovmitit of toifi^ral, and os Ins rebellion did not 
extend to AhinedHfmd \If H. Beveridge after giving various 
reasons in support ot he oiijcetions intTines to the view of the 
British Museum Catalogue that tlie Kiilimi coins were issued 
during Akbar’s lifetime 

Jn the Jouinat tor Pehiiiary Hindustani and English 
Voccibulary of Indian Birds” was published by fA-Col. 1). (*, 
Phillott and Pundit (io?>iu I.al Bonnerj«^e, Ihiard of Examiners, 
this vocabulary has been (ornpiled almost entirel}^ from Surg.- 
Major T. C. .Terdon’s ** Birds of India,” and his spelling has 
been retained, exi‘ept in the cases of tliose words that have been 
met with by the eornpilei*- in the course of reading. 

Lt.-Col. D. V. Phillott in his learned article, published in 
the Journal for March 1908 and entitled ‘'Translation of a letter 
by Abul Fazl,” truly remarks that these letters, wlii(‘h were 
once considered the acme of style, are turgid, honibastic, prolix, 
and frequently puerile. His liisha Pardazi,” it is suggested, 
“ exhibits examples of almost every vi<*e enumerated in English 
Text- books on Rhetoric. E very w'h ore sense is sacrificed to 
sound ; improprieties, uolccisitis, and barbarities abound ; the 
thought and the metaphors are confusc^d or strained ; while the 
meaning of the intricate complex sentences is obscure.’* 

** Certain disputed or doubtful events in the History of 
Bengal, Muhamm^an Period,*’ Part 1, by Manmohan Chakra- 
varti, M.A., B.L . M.R.A.S., published in "the Journal for April 
1908. It is asserted in this article that a large number of facts 
and events in the Pre-Moghul Period of Bengal History still 
remain doubtful or unsettled. A few' of them have been selected 
by the writer for discussion, in the hope of drawing attention to 
them prominently. ** Their importance,” the writer adds, 
** is undoubted, and their solution will help in giving a clearer 
idea of the period.” 

In a short note entitled “ Fresh Light on the word Scarlet ” 
Dr. £. D. Ross points out that the word Scarlet, which now enlv 
means a colour, and for a long time id Europe meant a broad- 
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olotb, probably originally stood for a fine silk. He quotes an 
example of this word in the form of Sakala being used as a 
foreign word in ('*hina for a silk-brocade. 

I^ofessor H. C. Norman contributes to the Journal three 
useful papers from Pali sources, w*., “Gandhakuti — the 
Buddha^s private abode,” “ Simhalose documents and the 
Mauiya inscription,” and “ The Seven Bahaj&tS. of the Buddha.” 
The first paper gives a clear and authentic account of Buddha’s 
habits as a private individual; the second shows that the 
Siihhalese records harmonise with the conclusion that the 
Samath inscription was an edict framed to prevent entrance 
into the Buddhist order of unprivileged persons who raise 
schisms in it ; and the third is a note on the seven individuals 
that came into existence at the very time when the Bodhisttva 
was bom in the Lumbim grove. Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyft- 
bhusana’s researches into the Tibetan language have produced 
two* papers, wz., “Two Tibetan Charms obtained by Lt.- 
Col. Stuart H. Godfrey in Ladakh, one for chasing away 
evil spirits and the other for compelling fortune,” and “ A 
descriptive list of works on the Midhyamika philosophy.” The 
first paper illustrates tlie beliefs and superstitions of the Tibetan 
people on the Kadmlra frontier while the second notices 27 rare 
works on the Madhyamika philosophy recovered from Tibet. 

Mah&mahopadhy&ya Hara Prasad S'astri in his paper on 
“A copper-plate inscription” controverts the reading of a 
dedicatory inscription in Kharosti character recovered from 
Taxila by the late Sir , Alexander Cunningham. Babu Bakhal 
Das Banerji’s “Notes on Indo-Scythian Coinage” based on 
Mr. Vincent A. Smith’s “Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian 
Museum ” is a review of the numismatic history of the Punjab 
during the first four centuries of the Christian era. Several 
inscriptionB of the Pala dynasty noticed by late Dr. Rajendra 
Lai Mitra and Sir Alexander Cunningham remained deposited 
in the Indian Museum. Babu Nilmani Chakravarti critically 
re-edits them in an article called “P&la inscriptions in the 
Indian Museum.” Mr. A. Venis’s “ Buddhist iiisoription from 
Basra Kol, Gay&,” which on palseographic grounds may be 
fi^signed to the 12th Century A.D., is a dh&rapi or magic 
litany for the protection of a building. Babu Monmohan 
Chalvavarti in his “Notes on the geography of old Bengal” 
traces the territorial limits of Pun^avardhana, Gau^a, etc., 
through the various periods of Indian history. In the paper 
on “Certain unpublished drawings of antiquities in Orissa and 
Northern Ciroars,” the same writer gives a descriptive account 
of several folios of drawings deposited in the library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal by late Col. in 1822. 

Pandit Yoges Chandra (^tetri’s ** Laksml-pfijft” is an in- 
teresting contribution to the popular religion of the ffind u # all 
over India. Pandit Kunja Bihari Ny&yabhusapa in his “Ust 
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of Jaina ManuaoripU’' gives an aiphalK^tical list of 1955 nuMia- 
soripts iiioorporatied in the oolteotion of the Afliatio Sooiety of 
Bengal. Pandit. Vanamali Vedftntatirtha in hie **Bhie&>iiari<s 
oheda’’ attempts to prove that tliat wof^Kweea mereoompfwtion 
from the writings of previous authors. Professor Sarada Ran jan 

in hie paper on ** The age of K&Udlea'* supports tlie tradi- 
tion that the poet K&lidasa flourished at the court of Vikramft* 
ditya in the Ist Century B.C 

Mathematioe and the Natural Sdenoes. 

In 1907 the Society published a paper by Mr. G. H. Kaye 
in which he stated that we are not yet justifled in saying tiiat 
our modem numerical notation is of Indian origin. * In 190S 
Mr Kaye sent to the Society two pnpc^rs > the first of these, 
publish^ in the Joumnt fot March, is on Aryabhata — the 
famous Indian AHtroiumiei of the fifth century. Mr. Kaye 
gives a translation of, and a commentary on, his *^Oanita’* 
and thinks that it was intended to be supplementaiy to such 
mathematical ideas as were then current among Indian Scholars, 
and that the selection of its laies was determined by available 
works— almost certainly hooks of the later Alexandrine School. 
He concludes that while there is no evidence which says that 
the Oanita had not an ultimate Egyptian origin, there are many 
points which support such a hypothesis. 

Mr. Kaye's second pajier is a short one pointing out that 
the Abacus was not necessarily in common use in ancient timea 
in India : there is no real evidence for tlie frequent statements 
that it was. 

Professor Syama Das Mukhopadyaya, in the April Journal, 
set forward A genial theory of Oscvlatiny Conic8, and in the 
September Journal followed it up with a second paper on the 
subject In the August Journal is printed his Oeometrieal 
theory of a plane non^cyclic arc finite as well as infinitesimal, 

Babu Mahendra Nath De contributed to the April Journal 
a paper entitled On some reciprocal rdaiions of Curves and Nicr* 
facest and to the July Journal one On rationaHsaiion of Algebraic 
cal Equations, 

Mr. Little’s paper in the February Journal On the calm 
region in the almosphere above CalcvUa tvhkh^ during the coU 
season, is at a height of 3,000 feet, is one cl great interest, 
l^e author records the results of making observations on the 
direction— vertical and horizontal— taken by balloons freed in 
Calcutta : it is patent from them that at 4,000 feet there exists 
a very different wiisl from that at the earth's surface— and 
the C^utta north-westers come up in the upper wind. 
tween two winds is the calm r^on. There is often dogd 
to its lower limit. 

Professor Brfibl in the September Journal has advootttod 
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special standard temperatures for tropical countries, and a 
Committee has been appointed to collect evidence and to discuss 
the question as regards India. 

Mr. Hooper has given in the February Journal two notes, 
one on the nature of the Fat of the Himalayan Bear, and the 
other on that of the Oil of Lawaonia aWa—the Henna bush. 
Professor Panchanan Neogi has shown in the June Journal 
under what conditions Feiiling’s Solution may be reduced 
hy means of formaldeiiyde and a niirior-like film of copper 
deposited on tlie inside of a glass vessel : while Professor P. C. 
Hay in the August Journal has published a note Oii the retar- 
dation and aecderntinn in the dissolution of mercury in nitric 
acid in the jyresence of minute traces of ferric nitrate and man- 
tjanous niirati. A second part of Professor Watson’s report 
On the Fastness of Indigenous Dyes has appeared as a memoir. 
Professor Watson shows that several Indian dyes, which on 
cotton are of second-rate value, behave in a much better way 
on silk. 

Captain Hirst’s paper in the September »Iournal On the Ko^i 
river and some lessons to he teeirnt from it is of gi eat present inter- 
est. Captain Hirst points out that in very recent times some of 
the feeders of the Kosi were independent rivers, so that the Kosi 
then could not have had its present volume However, in the 
last 150 yc’ars, over which there is a good record, the river has 
moved very little, and it seems unlikely that it will move either 
east or west ajrpreciablv of its present position unless it is in- 
terfered with by embankment, and unless there occur geologi- 
cal subsidences or elevations for which we know no rules at 
present. He indicates what surveying is necessary for a fuller 
knowledge of this river and its ways. Babu Hem Chandra Das 
Gupta in the Juno number published Geological nates on Hill 
Tijrperah. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Philloti contributed to the May Journal 
a not*' On the Peregrine Falcon, giving chiefly those points and 
habits of the bird which appeal to the hawker. This paper falls 
into a series with several others from his pen. 

In the June Journal will be found A diagnosis of a living 
species of the genus Diplonema by Dr. Annandale. Diplonema 
is a genus of flies otherwise fossil. 

In the Proceedings for June may be found the late Rai 
Bahadur Ram Brahma Sanyal’s plea for the establishment of 
an Aquarium on the coast of Bengal — a plea which the Society 
has supported. And also in the proceedings are given accounts 
of interesting Zoological exhibits made by Dr. Annandale, Mr. 
Bentham, ( ’apt. Stewart, Capt. Lloyd and Mr. Chaudhuri. 

The Society during the year has published as paits 2 and 
o of volume^ Ixxiv of the Journal (old series) a continuation 
m the Materials for a Flora of the Malayan Peninsula by Sir 
George King and Mr. Gamble. The imdertaking to publish this 
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important work will be completed >»\ volume Ixx# of the 
Journal, old scries. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Praiii and Mi ilurkill have given 
diagnoees in the'September Journal of seventeen new species of 
Dioscorea. 

Mr. Martin Leake* B pnpci in the Janunr)* Journal on 
perimental Brvedhig of tfo indUm i *Hton9 is of great iiiten'Sf, It 
proves that in the I’nitcd Provinces croMsing of and rncivi 

of cottons grown together mcui- fieoly, and indicates that the 
results follow ntcialelian rules. 

Lastly, two papers by Mi. Uurkill on Flower FeEidiAntion 
must be mentioned. Tliey were published in the April Journal. 
The first classifies tin autumn ilora of tin* ridge between 
the Darjeeling district and Nopul , showing that pendulous 
dowers are very nunu'roie and siiggeFtniij' that in that wet 
climate it is of sptM-ial aiixaiitaye to plants to protect their 
honey and pollen iioir* ihe t mi the secoiul similarly i’lasAifics 
the spring floin ol tie hdl near Simla, shows how European 
ui character It is, ntui uiws tiiforinaiion regarding the hehaviour 
of insects on the tlowei^ it is suggested ihot the summer and 
autumn floras of Simla should bo analysed in a similar way in 
order to see if th<‘ advent ol the rains bungs in an increase 
in the proportion ol flow us which by being pendulous proteot 
their honey and pollen ftoiii getting wet it is also suggested 
that the curious habit of one of the Bumble bees ^ biting co- 
Tollas on the left Hide is brought about by tliejUmy in which 
certain of the hill flow era, ^ 7., Imjitiiuna M\nFi*(licvlari 9 , bx^ 
1*1 instantly obiiij ue. 


Medical Section of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Meetings ol this section have been held tegularly through- 
out the year, the attendance has l)een well inaintiiinAl, and the 
various papers keenly discussed. Specially i]Otoworth 3 ^ have 
been the debates on epidemic dro]:>sy and tubenmlar diseases 
in Bengal, at each of which several papers by different authors 
were read, and much important information recorded. Other 
subjects of interest have been the differentiation of the t3rphoid 
group of bacilii, the value of X-rays in surgery and medicine, 
puerperal eclampsia among Bengaiis, and the prevalence of gall- 
stones in the tropics. In addition numerous important and rare 
cases have been shown. Lantern slides have b^n used to illua- 
trate several of the papers. Tlie burning question of the rapid 
increase of unauthorised and self-constitut^ bodies conferring 
diplomas and certificates, some of them colourable imitations 
of the Calcutta University degrees in medicine, has been dia* 
cussed, and a resolution calling the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India to this abuse forwarded. 
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The first step towards the founding of a reference mescal 
library has been taken by means of an arrangement whereby 
all the important journals received in exchange for the Indian 
Medical Gazette (in which the medical papers of the Society 
are published) are obtained, which in time will form a valuable 
series. Tlie great need at present is some leading medical works 
of reference, but owing to shortness of funds no progress in this 
direction has yet been possible, although large amounts have 
been expended on books requir^ for other sections. A number 
of medical men have joined the Society during the last year, and 
this section may now be considered to have been placed on a 
firm basis, and should continue to add strength to the Society. 
The success of the sectional meetings has also encouraged the 
Council to consider the possibility of further progress in this 
direction. 


Anthropology, etc. 

The most important anthropological paper published during 
the year, indeed practically the only one if philology be 
omitted, is the Rev. A. W. Young's account of the Jews* Harp 
in Assam — a paper which contains much information of a com- 
parative nature. 

Another interesting note by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott “ On 
the Drum in Falconry” was published in the Journal for April 
19(>8. In this article he attempts to determine the precise views 
of the brum in Falconry ; and in order to prove his statements 
he translates some extracts from Persian MSS. and Urdu print^ 
works on the subject. 

The same gentleman in his article on Eastern Hoods for 
Hawks,” published in the preceding number of the Journal, 
explains that more than one pattern Hawk-hood is used in 
India. 

In ac*oordance with the recommendation of Sir Andrew 
Fraser ^ (vide Annual Report for 1907, p. xvi) a distinguished 
Sanskrit scholar of Calcutta has recently been appointed by the 
Government of Bengal in connection with the Socie^, to supply 
information to inquirers (regarding the history, religion, customs 
and folk-lore of Bengal. As his work seems likely to be of 
importance to students of philology rather than anthropology, 
it has been arranged that it shall have no connection with that 
of the Anthropological Secretary. 

Coins. 

During the year 3 gold, 28 silver and 9 copper coins 
to the Society’s cabinet chiefly as a result of 
oistribution of treasure trove under the order of local Govern- 
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The ooins were of the foUowini; periodi 

Mughal (t.e., between A.D. 1556 — 1858) . • 16 

Solt&ns of DeHii (Slkandar Lodi) . . 2 

Jaunpur .. .. .. 1 

South Indian . . 7 

Aasamest^ 9 

Burmese . . I 

Malaya Varmma of OLalinKai . . . . I 

Saur&shtra , . . . . 2 

Modern Turkey . . . . 1 


40 

None of the coins firtMout *iny features of oxoeptional inter- 
est. 

The Numismatic Stw-refary examinf^l anti reported on 171 
gold, 521 silver, and 2,S9% 'upper coins during 1^8, or a total 
of 3,5«7. 

Two finds were of special interest. One of tiieso from the 
Hoshangabatl District in the Central Crovinoes oomprisod 2,850 
copper coins of the M&lw& dynasty, among which wore two coins 
of Baiiodur Sh&h of Oujarat of the Square Malwa type, hitherto 
unpublished, and eight of Qiidir Sh&h, of which Sult&n no coins 
had previously come to light. Tlio other, from the Jubbulpore 
District of the Central Provinces, consist^ of 146 gold aM 36 
silver coins, representing tho series known as the Sult&na of 
Delhi and tlieir contemporaries. Fuller notices of these will be 
found in the Numismatic Supplement of the Society’s Journal, 

Bibliotheoa Indioa. 

Of the 20 fasoieiili of texbi of different dimensions pub- 
lished in tlie Bihliothera Indica Benes daring the year under 
review, 13 belong to Brahmamc Sanskrit, 1 to Buddhist 
Sanskrit, 1 to Jatna Sanskrit. 1 to Jaina Prakrit, 1 to Tibetan, 
and the reinumiitg 3 to Persian literature. The fasciculi 
include Mr. Beveridge’s translation of the AlJ)arm7na, Vol. II, 
fasc. V, and Pandit Ganga Nath Jhan’s List of ('ontents of the 
Slokamrtika in English. Of the new works sanctioned last 
year, 6 fasciculi have been published this year, viz , : — 

(1) One fasciculus (200 pages) of liaaarmva, an important 

Sanskrit medical work, edited with critical notes by 
Dr. P. ( '. Kay and Pandit Haris Chandra Kaviratna. 

(2) One fasciculus (06 pages) of Samaraiccahdhu^ the well- 

known Jaina Prakrit work of Hari Bhadra Suri, 
edited by Dr. Hermann Jacobi. 

(3) One fasciculus (273 pages) of SragdharaoMra^ a 

Buddhist Sanskit T&ntrio work of K&4mira in the 
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8th Century A.D., edited by Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana. It consists of the Sanskrit text by 
Sarvajfia-mitra with the Sanskrit commentary of 
Jina-raksita and two Tibetan versions, together with 
an English translation of tlie text, an elaborate 
introduction and a copious index of Sanskrit and 
Tibetan terms. 

(4) One fasciculus (96 pages) of Nyayabindu, a Buddhist 

work on Logic, edited by Prof. Louis de la Vallee 
Poussin. It consists of Tibetan version of the text 
of Dharmaklrti and the commentary of Vinlta Deva. 

(5) One fasciculus (433 pages) of Baz-nama, an important 

Persian work, edited, with introduction and notes, 
by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott. 

(6) One fasciculus of a History of Gujarat in Persian by 

Mir Abu Turabvall about 1674 A.D., edited with 
introduction and notes by Dr. E. D. Ross. 

At the suggestion of Prof. A. Macdonell of Oxford, the 
Council of the SocMety liave decided to publish henceforth the 
texts in the Bibliotheca Indica Series in complete volumes 
instead of in fasciculi of 96 pages. The supervision of the 
BihlioPieca Indica publications was in the hands of Mahamaho- 
p&^y&ya Dr Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Joint Philological 
Secretary of the Society. 


Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. 

Travelling Pundit Bakh&lchandra K&vyatirtha worked iif 
the interior of the Bankura district, collected about 40 notices, 
and died in the month of October. Babu Nanigopftl Banarjee 
has succeeded him in that post. Pandit R&kh&l<%andra Kavya- 
tirtha worked with energy and enthusiasm for over 18 years and 
collected a large number of MSS. from obscure villages in Bengal, 
Behar, and Chhotanagpur. His death removes one of the most 
valuable assistants in the fidd of the search of MSS. 

Pundit Ashutosh Tarkatirtha travelled in various villlages 
in Burdwan, Hugli, Midnapur, 24-Parganna8 and Bankura. 
He is preparing an exhaustive list of all the MSS. in private 
collections, describing only those that are not known. 

Maliamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri visited Benares on 
three occasions. Altogether 280 MSS. have been collected, of 
which the most important is Bhfgu^Samhita, an extremely 
rare astrological work. The MS. contains 10 parts and runs 
through 38,000 Blokas. A portion of Oarga^Samhi^ has idso 
been acquired. Two MSS. of Fi^ddto.pa&ana-;al5l!a have 
wn acquired, one with the Hindi commentary by Mah&desh. 
A complete copy of Bahywpadiiya has also been acquit^. It 
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waB with great diCBciiltv and aeu'oh that a oopy of OhaiirvAi^ 
hUinutam, a amriti work often quoted^ bee been aoqnirad. 

Savara’e waa oanmented upon bjr Kumi^ 

rila in lloka and alao in proae. The fllokn portion eitenda to 
the ftnt Fkda of the flrat chapter. Vliveiram Bhat|a» nick- 
named Gigh Bhatta on account of hia bellowing voice, continned 
the Bloka commentary to the end of the work and entitled it 
Sivarkodaya, a MB. of whicli haa been acquired in the year 
under review. 

Several Purftpaa, known only in quotationa, have been 
acquired, namely* Vnhm Parana^ Aumtnam Parana, ildipicrai^, 
AJitya VaaiWux Pumna and ParSiumda Pttrd^. 

Yogi Yajnya^kya, which ia to be diatinguiahed from Y^ya- 
mlieya-SanMla^ a amriti work, haa been acquired. A MS. of 
Syenika Raatra, on iiawkm/, lias been acquired with anoUier 
containing a oommentarv on it. A Sanakrit poem on the 
glorification of the family In which Muhummad waa bom, 
entitled KwrOa Vijoya Kawja, haa been acquired. 

Many of the Nepalese MBS. deacribed in the last year’s 
report and ordered for copyina wore received. 

The number of MSS. oolboted up to the 3lst December, 
1008, is 8,328. About 200 MSS. aie under examination for 
purchase. 

Arabic and Persian Searoh Fund. 

During the year under review a hand-list of the Arabic and 
Persian MSS., acquired for the Society during the past five 
years, haa been prepared by Maulavi Hid&yat Husayn and 
issued. We have to regret that the services of this gentleman, 
owing to his appointment as Assistant Professor at the Presi- 
dency College, have been lost to the Searoh Fund, for which he 
has done such excellent work. 

We have much pleasure in announcing that the Govern- 
ment of India have been graciously pleased to make a further 
grant of Re. 5,000 per annum for five years for the couttnuation 
of the search for and cataloguing of Arabic and Persian MBS. 

Searoh for Bardie Ohronioles. 

It was satisfactory to note in the report for last year, that 
some progress had been made in the Search for Bardic Chronicles, 
During the year Major Baldock resigned his office and Maho- 
maho^hya Sudhakara Dvivedi of the Benares Sanskrit CoUege 
was appointed to suiiervise and direct this Gollectlon of Mfim. 
No further progress has been reported. 
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The Report having been read and some copies having been 
distributed, the Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosli Mukhopadhyaya, 
President of the Society, delivered an address. 


GlONTIaEMEN* 


Annual Address, 1906. 


It lias been customary for your President, during many 
years past, to address the society once at least during the term 
of his office. It has been, however, niy special privilege to 
address you twice in the course of the last throe years, once as 
senior Vice-President during the tompoiary absence of my 
distinguished predecessor in this chair, and another time at the 
end of the first year of my term of office as President. The 
observations, which 1 submitted to the society on these two 
oeeosions, were so kindly rceeivetl that I am reluctant, in spite 
of considerable pressure of other work, to allow the piesent 
opportunity to pass without some obseivations on the past 
work and the future iirosiiec'ls of the society, and I earnestly 
trust that my remarks \mI1 be received in the same indulgent 
spirit as on previous oc'casjons. 

The first circumstance, to which our attention is necessarily 
directed on an occasion like this, is tlie numerical strength of 
the society. unlike other civilised countries, we have here 

to maintain ourselves almost entirely out of our own resources 
without any subvention from the imperial or local government, 
except fur purposes of special work. Tlic financial prosperity 
of the socMc'ty is, therefore, necessarily a matter of the deepest 
eoncom to all of us. It is a matter for congratulation that 
during the lost 12 months there bus been a considerable acquisi- 
tion to our strength, and the number of members on our rolls 


noVf exceeds by over 100 the number as it stood five years ago. 
Kor this substantial addition to our strength, we have to be 
grateful mainly to the medical jirofession from whom our recent 
members have been in a large measure recruited, and I trust 
that this will prove to be a source of constant supply of strength, 
if we find ourselves in a position, as we hope we may, to 
provide an adequate medical library for reference and research. 
Rut , although tlie numerical strength of the society has been 
not merely fairly maintained, but perceptibly improved, we 
have to lament the loss from our ranks of more than one distin- 
giushed worker. Sir Richard Strachy, who passed away last 
year, full of years and honours, had been one of our honorary 
members since 1895, but long before that, in the earlier years 
of jus career, he had contributed to our Journal and Proceedings 
valuable papers on the zoology of the Himalayas. The dwTth 
of I rofesBor Keilhorn has removed from the roll of our honorary 
memben the name of a Sanskritist of world-wide reputation, 
who had, during his stay in India, rendered signal service to the 
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promotion Sanskrit studies in the M’estern Presidenoy^ and 
after his retirement had communicated to our Journal viuuable 
papers on inscriptions of liistorical importanc^e. The venerable 
figure of the Reverend Father Eugene I#4font will long be re- 
membered by many of us wh<» had the privilege to listen witJi 
pleasure and profit to his hriUiant exposition of recent scientific 
discoveries in this hall. We liave further to deplore the loss of 
Rai Bahadur Ram Biainuo Sau;yiil, who waa a devoted student 
of Indian Zoology, and wliosc sersices to the Zoolomcal (iardena 
will long be renienibcrcd with giatitude. He had, from time 
to time, uommunicated to us uitcTcsting zoolngi(>al no^os, and 
it was only recently, in the couisi* of the ia**t few months, that 
the society supported with ploasure his pntposal for the 
establishment of an luinanurn on tlic coast of Bengal. 

The internal adminisf ration of the society during the last 
12 months has bet^n unmul on with caution and success, for 
which we have to be tluiiiktul mainly to our treasurers, Mr, 
Cliapmon and Mr. Hooper. Our building, which is now fully a 
century old, has bwii as u>nual a source of anxiety and expense, 
and iiie time has come when we must seriously take into consi- 
deration the feasibility of nri ciitirelv now structure. The land 
on which the building Htands, and which received as a gift 
from the Government of India, is an asset of considerable value, 
and Mr. Burkill has demonstrated that, if this valuable asset be 
utilized, os it may well be from a commerical point of view, we 
may erect on it a magnificent building, which will give us more 
(‘ornfortable accomm^aiion and will, at the same time, prove a 
source of substantial income. Considerable progress has been 
made witli the dovelopniont of this scheme, and we trust our 
proposals may assume practical shape in the course of the 
current year. I make no secret of my personal opinion that 
the position has to be boldly faced, and, unless we do so without 
delay, w^e shall discover later on that we have spent year alter 
year, in the maintenance of an old building, sums which might 
have been more profitably spent for the legitimate purposes of the 
society. As regards our library, which is another asset of 
considerable value, the extent of which is realised by few of oar 
members and probably by none in the outside world, it is a 
matter for congratulation that the long projected catedogue is 
nearing completion. The first part of it has ^ready been plaoad 
in the hands of our members, and it is earnestly hoped that 
before the end of this year all our members and scholars oataide 
our body may be furnished with a complete and traatwortby 
guide to our invaluable collection. 

1 wottkl now turn for a moment to the work (Uteraiy and 
scientific) which haa been done by oar members during the 
past 12 months. Our recent publications may perhaps be open 
to the criticiam that they do not show an abundance of first-rate 
original production, but 1 think that even the most captious 
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Otitic will not be inclined to question that they indicate a 
considerable amount of research and investigation. In the field 
of Philology, Mr. Harinath De has published the original of an 
extremely interesting history of Dacca, the former capit^ of 
Bengal, and I venture to express the hope that the unique 
linguistic attainments of the distinguished editor will be more 
frequently placed at our disposal for the elucidation of many ah 
obscure point in Indian history, which still awaits solution. 
Another valuable contribution in the field of Philology came 
from one of our Ex- Presidents, Mr. Henry Beveridge, who has, 
1 think, shown upon evidence of considerable weight and value 
that the view of Dr. Taylor that the Salimi coins were not issued 
during the reign of Akbar cannot be successfully maintained. 
Babu Mon Mohon Chuckerburtty, who has assiduously set him- 
self to the investigation of disputed and doubtful events which 
happened during the Mahomedan period of the history of 
Bengal, has given us two important papers, but till the series is 
completed, it would be hardly right to criticise his views. The 
same writer has given us valuable notes on the ancient 
geography of Bengal and has traced the variations of territorial 
limits through the various periods of Bengal history. He has 
also describe for us a series of valuable drawings of antiquities 
in Orissa which were deposited in our library by Col. Mackenzie 
so far back as 1822. It would be a mistake to suppose, 
however, that the interest of all our members who are experts 
in one or other department of Indian Philology or Antiquity 
has been absorbed in the solution of problems in the Mahom- 
edan period of Indian history. The history of the great 
founder of Buddhism and of Buddhistic philosophy has claimed a 
fair share of tike attention of well-known scholars. Professor 
Norman has placed at our disposal from Pali sources valuable 
information as to the life and teachings of Buddha. One of 
his papers gives us what we are assured is an authentic account 
of Buddha’s habits as a private individual — ^information which 
must be of as much interest to the devotees of that religion 
as tlie details of the life and teachings of Christ and Mahomet 
are to the followers of Christianity and Islam. Another paper 
of Professor Norman seeks to confirm the view taken by well- 
known scholars of the scope and purpose of the inscriptions of 
Baranath. namely, that it was an edict framed to prevent 
entrance into the Buddhist order of unprivileged persons whose 
presence would be destructive of harmony. Dr. Satis Chandra 
vldyabhusan has steadily prosecuted his researches into Tibetan 
sources, which have, in recent years, thrown a fiood of light upon 
the true meaning of Buddhistic philosophy and its infiuenoe 
upon Indian Logic and Metaph 3 r 8 ioB ; and his latest paper gives 
us some idea of the remarkable contents of a number of works 
recovered from Tibet and dealing with Madhyamio Philosophy, 
an extremely recondite system of Indian thought, our knoyr- 
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ledge of which hae hitherto been of a eomewhaft lOiWicted 
oharaoter, derive<^ mainly Ikim the Sarradacean Siiigfehia of 
Madhabaoharyya juid the Ifadhyamikabritti. Profeaeor ftaimda* 
ranjan Roy has, in an intereeting paper on The Age ol KaUdae, 
le-uiTeitigated this intereeting problemi and the focoe of his 
arguments lias to my mind a distinet tendency to make the 
pendulum oscillate back to the ancient tradition that this illns- 
trious Sanskrit poet ailorned the court of that cultured prince 
Vikramaditya, who dotinsheii in the first century before the 
Christian era. There have been also valuable papers in the 
domain of coins and insiTiptions. A large mass f» information, 
which must be treated as of abiding value and interest, has 
lieen placed at the disposal of the investigators bv the publica- 
tion of successive voliimch of the (‘at^oirue of coins in the 
Indian Museum, which oollcxi (ton. as is well known, includes the 
coins placed at the disposal of the Trustees by our society. Of 
these, the volume by Mi VmcHmt Smith throws new tight on 
Iiido-Scythian coins The subject has now been taken up by 
one of our young enthiisiaHtic workers, Babu RakhalDaBBane^ 
jee, who has arranuod the coins chronologically with numerous 
valuable observations and has thus furnished a review of the 
Numismatic history of the Punjab during thefirst four centuries 
of the Christian era Babu Nilmoni Chakraburtty has re-edited, 
witli critical notes, the IM inscriptions in the Indian Museum 
whic li i/vere originally discovered and commented on many years 
ago by Dr Rajendra Lai Mitra and Sir Alexander Ounningbam. 
1 n t he same direction , Mabamahopadhyay a Hara Prosad Sastri has 
contributed what must be regarded as a paper on a controversial 
subject, namely, the true reading and translation of the 
Khorosti copperplate inscription from Taxila ; and I trust that 
scholars, competent to express an opinion upon this obscure 
topic, will examine the relative value and merit of the reading 
suggested by Sir Alexander Cunningham with the oonflioting 
view now put forward. From this brief outline of the i^lologi- 
cal and antiquarian researches which have occupied the att^ 
tion of many of our investigators during the last 12 years, it 
will be obvious that, although we are not in a iNNiition to 
annnounce any startling discoveries in the domain oijphiloloffy, 
history, and archieology, yet it cannot be questioned that 8 m 
work of our members is of a substantial character and will 
facilitate a fuller and deeper understanding of many an dd 
problem. Some of these researches are basiMl upon new mat(^ 
rials and throw considerable light upon problems of abtotbing 
interest, the bearing of which has hitherto been imperteotiv 
appreciated. There are others, again, who have oritiGiiied, and, 
in some instances, succesfully ^molished views previous^ heU, 
and have brought out in their true penpeotive the aapeot of 
some familiar old problems in the light of the latest disooveries. 
I m ust now pass on to tesearohes in the domain of the pure and 
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applied Bcienoes ; but before 1 do so, I ought not to p^s over 
in silence a paper of considerable interest and value which has 
not yet been published — I mean the journals of Major James 
Rennell kept during the years 1764 — 1767, and edited with 
minute care and attention by our enthusiastic Secretary Mr. 
LaTouchc. This ]>aper has not yet been pubUshed, but I have 
seen enough of it to justify "the statement without ^y 
exaggeration that it is one of exceptional value and absorbing 
interest ; and 1 feel no doubt that upon the publication of the 
journal of the ]Monecr of Indian Surveys, we shall have placed 
at our disposal materials for the solution of many a controverted 
point in the topography of these provinces. Anotlier paper of 
considerable extent, which is now in the press, and which I 
trust may be imblislied in the course of this year, gives the text 
of an important and hitherto unpublished work on Hindu 
Jurisprudence by the founder of the llengal School of Hindu 
Law. 1 am not without liopcs that this work may give to 
jurists as well os to antiquarians a vivid account of the Hindu 
Judicial System and Procedure os it existed in the lOth century 
of the Cliristiaii era. 

Ill the domain of the pure and applied sciences, we have had a 
considerable number of ])api'rs of value and interest. Mr. Kaye 
has continued his researches in the history of Indian Mathema- 
ti(»B. In one of the papers contributed by him he gives us the 
text with an annotated English translation of. the Ganita of the 
great Indian Mathematician Aryyavatta whose name was hither- 
to familiar to sc-holars mainly through references in the long 
lost Pancha Siddhantica of Varaliamihir, which was first re- 
covered by Dr. Thibaut and published with an English trans- 
lation by him in collaboration with our new associate member, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Sudhakar Dvivedi. Valuable papers on 
Pure Mathematics have been contributed by two of our younger 
investigators Professor Shyamadas Mukherji and Professor 
Mahendranatli De, in which they develop and extend the 
theories first announced in a series of papers, which I had the 
honour to contribute to the Journal of the society more than 
20 years ago. Professor Little gave us an extremely interesting 
pa|)er on the calm region in the atmosphere of Calcutta, in 
which he has estabUshed that at a height of about three-fourths of 
a mile, there exists a very different air-current from what we find 
at the surface of the earth. We had also important contributions 
from Dr. P. C. Roy and Profe^or Panchanon Neogy on the sub- 
ject of Chemistry , which furnish some indication of the high level 
of original investigation now carried on in the laboratory of the 
1 residency College. In the same field Professor Watson h ag 
continued his researches on the subject of the fastness of 
mdi^nous dyes, to which I referred in my address last year. 
He has established, upon solid evidence, that dyes which are of 
inferior value, behave in a much better way on hIITt on 
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oottoBi a fact which must be recognised of great practical 
importance in the development of the mdustrieH of this country. 
In the domain of thp Natural Sciences, we have had important 

S upers in Geology as well as Zoolo^ from Capt. Utrst, Mr. 

ooper , and Dr. Annandale. ( *n {H.oin Hirst deals with a sulHeot 
of great practical interest which had l»e«)n previously attacked by 
Mr. Shiuingfoid, viz., the Koni Hiver, the erratic c<mrse of 
which has Imn a source <‘f gieat danger to the |iet>ple of the 
districts of Bhagalpur and i^urneah. The conclusion at which 
he lias arrived is rather iiisquieting, that the time for the rigid 
training of the Kosi is at a cfiieoderable distance ahead of us. 
The question is by no means free from .difHoulty, and we can 
only trust that, althoiigli it is sun* to engage the ittention of 
experts, no embankment system will b<* attempted without full 
investigation of the dangeis likf'lv to lesult therefrom. During 
the lust year, the socicf y I* ««iso published further iiistalraento 
of the great work on tl»o KIopi of tlie Malayan Peninsula by Sir 
George King and Mi Gamble, and il is now expected that 
another volume will -ee tlie < onipletion of what must be 
garded as a monument of naiuHlrv and roseareh. In the domain 
of Indian Botany, we have had iiiifiortant papers from Mr. 
BurkiJI, dealing with the subject of pollination of flowers, in 
which the learned author suggests the interesting theory that 
pendulous flowers ore, in w^et climate, of special advantage to 
plants and enable them to piotect honey and pollen from the 
rain. Finally, we have had a short paper from Mr. Leake, in 
which he introduces tlie subject of the exjieri mental br«*eding of 
Indian cottons. There have lieen also several other ]>apm 
communicated, but not yet published, of the contents of which 
1 am consequently unable to form any estimate ; but there is 
one paper which I feel it would be improper for me to pMS-over 
in silence - 1 mean the paper on birds in Mniichu, China, and 
Turkey by Dr. Demson Hess. I have hesitated how to ciiissify 
this paper, whether to give it a place in the domain of PhilolopT 
or of Science. From what I have been able to gather of its 
contents, 1 think it might claim a place in both, and on publico* 
tion it ought to be of value not only to travellers but also to 
scientific men in the identification of birds in the regions named. 
From the rapid sketch I have furnished of the work done by 
our members and published in our Journal and Memoirv during 
the preceding year, I hope it would be fairly obvious even to 
the most unfriendly critic that there has been nO lack of devo- 
tion amongst our investigators, and that the materials which they 
have been able to place at the disposal of scientific workers here 
and elsewhere will maintain, if not substantially enhance, the 
reputation of the society. 

In my address last year, I welcomed the oo^deraUe 
acquisition to our strength by the enrolment of medical maat^ 
ben and the fmnation of a medical section of the society. I 
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ventured to express a hope on that occasion that the energy of 
flome of our new recruits might be directed to an investigation 
of the history of Indian medicine which affords anmle field for 
research. It is a source of satisfaction to me to nnd that the 
field of inquiry which I commended with some confidence to the 
notice of our medical members has not been left altogether 
untouched. In the course of the last session, Dr. Girindranath 
Mukerji submitted to the society a paper of considerable extmt, 
ill which he elaborately examined the subject of the surreal 
instruments of the ancient Hindus. The questions he has raised, 
as to the priority of Hindu medicine over that of the Greeks, 
the Romans and the Arabs, are likely to arouse controversy, but 
in whatever way the question of priority may be decided, it 
seems to me to be truly remarkable that the descriptions given 
in our most ancient books on medicine, of the surgical instru- 
ments then in use. should bear a close resemblance to the 
descriptions given not only in Greek, Roman and Arab medical 
writings, but in many cases with the descriptions given in 
modern works in surgery. 1 trust that this subject, so peculiar- 
ly Indian, will not be left alone and will receive that attention 
from investigators which it undoubtedly deserves. 

During the last twelve months, the publication of Sanskrit 
and Persian works in the Bibliotliica Indica has been carried on 
with the usual vigour. Of the new works, the publication of which 
has been undertaken, the most interesting are the Basarnava 
and the Sragdhra-Stotra. The former of these is an important 
Sanskrit medical work, and the value of the edition has been 
considerably enhanced by the critical notes of Dr. P. C. Roy, 
and Pandit Harish Oh. Kaviratna. The second is a Buddhist 
Sanskrit Tan trie work of Kashmir, and the learned Editor Dr. 
Satis C^bandra Vidyabhusan has considerably enhanced the value 
of his edition by the reproduction of a Sanskrit Commentary and 
two Tibetan versions, to which he has added an English transla- 
tion and an elaborate introduction. Of the two Persian works, 
which we have brought out during the year, one is the Baznama 
by Col. Phillott, and the other is the History of Guzrat edited 
by Dr. Ross. Arra,ngements were made during the last year 
for the pubhoation in future of new works to be included in the 
series in volumes rather than in parts. The result of this 
arrangement, it is confidently hoped, will be the publication of 
such works alone as have been carefully examined and edited 
by scholars who undertake the work because they have some- 
thing of real importance to commuoioate, and not because they 
have to earn a certain amount of e^torial fees. During the 
last year also the search for Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian manu- 
scripts has been conducted with the usual ardour. So far asjihe 
Sanskrit manuscripts collected are concerned, they 
several works which have hitherto been known only by name, 
the most important and intereirting of which is a oominentar|r 
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<m the Mimaiua Philoiophy. As regards tlae Arafaio and fmtAm 
manuscripts it is of t^e utmost importance that the works now 
eolleoted idioukl be.oarefuUy eataloeued and described* this 
task will be qieedily undertelim, as trie giant has been revived 
for a further period of five yem. It is, tiowever, a matter of 
regret that we have not been able to make salistaotory arrange- 
ments for the search of Bardic ohroiuoles, and every distinguished 
scholar who is really comfMstent to undertake the work has found 
himself preoccupied and unable to assist us in this important 
investigation, which, it is confidently believed, will tend to 
throw considerable light upon mediaeval Endian history, manners 
and customs. 

1 feel that any address delivered on the present occasion 
would be rightly open to cnticjstn and liable to the charge of in- 
completeness, it it contained no reference to the celebration of 
our 125th anuiversary on the i5th of Januaiy last. The brilliant 
sf>ei‘tacle which was piescntc I on that occasion is so recent and 
so fresh m the memory of all ot us that a detailed description of 
tliat striking scene must be deemed superfluous. 1 desire, how 
over, to m^e a pubht' aekiiowledgment of my personal grati- 
tude to all who assisted us on that memorable occasion, and to 
convey to them the thanks of the society. J trust it will be 
possible for us to publish a lecord of the convermziane with a 
description of the interesting and valuable exliibits which were 
shown on that occasion , and I also venture to express the hope 
that the society will undertake the preparation of a review of its 
work during the first quarter of the second century of its exis- 
tence. A review of this ohanu'ter would be a valuable comple- 
ment to the memorial volume, in which the history and work of 
the society were rec^orded at the time of ttie oelebratioii of our 
centenary. I cannot of course undertake, on the present occasion , 
to review the work of the society during the last 25 yean. 
That work occupies such an extensive field and is of such a di- 
verse oliaracter that it would require a syndicate of learned men 
t5 classify and appraise the contributions of our memben ; but 
as my connection with the society coven nearly the whole of 
this period, and as I have always been an assiduous student of 
the contributions of our members — ^at least of such contributions 
as have been within the scope of my comprehension and have 
appealed to my imagination — think 1 can, without much diffi- 
culty, recall to mind the most striking of the work which has been 
done by our contributon during the last quarter of a century. 

In the domain of Philology, Antiquities and Indian History 
I can recall the work of Dr. Hoemle on the Bower and Weber 
manuscripts, which has been truly of an epoch-maldng character 
and reveals to us the possibility of Central Asian Antiquities 
throwing a flood of light on the extent and the oharaoter of 
ancient Indian civilization* I can also recall to mind important 
papers on the Geography of India by Beamed, Baverty, OkUiam, 
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and Pargiter, and a valuable monograph on the Ancient Geogra^ 
phy of Kashmir, by Stein. I can recall to memory also 
a series of striking papers by Vincent Smith upon Greco- 
Roman influence on the civilization of India, the substance 
of which is now incorporated in his treatise on the History of 
Ancient India. I can also recollect a series of valuable memoirs 
on the history, geography, literature, manners and customs of 
Tibet, by Sarat ("h. Das, Kerlc Mark, Raverty, and Walsh, 
which have, in recent years, been followed up by the researches 
of Dr. Vidyabliusan, and have illuminated many a dark comer 
in the history of the spread and effect of Buddliism in different 
parts of India. Of no mean importance to the history of the 
Mahomedan jieriod have been the contributions of Beveridge, 
Moclaglan and Irvine, all of whom, as also Nagendra Nath Bose, 
have cleared up the solution of many an obscure question in 
Indian Chronology. The history of Buddha and Buddhism 
has also rec^eived considerable light from the researches of Hoey, 
Bloch and Waddell, the last of whom helped materially in the 
identiflcatioii of important places in connection with the history 
of the life and career of Buddha. The anti(j[uities, manners, 
customs and chronology of Orissa have been elucidated by 
Mono Molian Chakrabarty, who has during many years past 
assiduously set himself to tliis task. Ihe history of Nepal and 
the investigation of Sanskrit Manuscri})is recovered therefrom 
have engaged the attention of distinguished scholars like 
Bendall, Vansitart and Haraprasad Sastri, the last of whom has 
made interesting discoveries in connection with the existence of 
Buddhism in Bengal The first paper on the topography of Fort 
William by that zealous investigator Dr. Wilson was pub- 
lished in our Journal, and the same writer also contributed an 


important paper on the Geography of Hooghly, which elucidated 
the history of Bengal commerce in the 16th century. I have 
also a vivid recollection of a valuable paper on the Babylonian 
Origin of the l^unar Zodiac, by Dr. Thibaut, which must be right- 
ly regarded as a landmark for investigators of that difficult 
topic. I can also recall to mind fascinating papers on Rajput 
history and literature by Grierson and Sliamlal Das, the former 
of whom unravelled the beauties of the Padmabati andi the 
latter of the Prithiraja Rasau. I can also recall to mind valu- 
able philological contributions, in relation to various important 
dialects, for instance, the work of Grierson on the Kashmiri 
language, that of Bomford on western Panjabi, of Hahn on the 
Kolerian. of Francke on the Ladaki, of Davidson on the 
l^nri, and of Hoernle on the Chattisgarhi. I cannot also 
afford to forget numerous interesting contributions on the de- 
cipherme^ of inscriptions by Fulirer, Vincent Smith, Umesh 
andra Batabyal and Nagendra Nath Bose, nor can 1 pass 
numerous papers on Coins by Rogers, 
Obver, Vincent Smith, Hoernle, Theobold, Raverty, Thuwto|i 
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and Burn-^investigations apiuyrontly of a dry and uninfarwiting 
olwMter, but really ol aupreme import aiic^e in fumiahing the 
miaaing Unka, in the divers complicated ehaina of Indian 
Hiatory and Chrooofogy. We have had alao papera of great 
intereat and importance in the held of Anthropology in which 
some of the most profitable workers have been Sir Uerliert 
Rialey, Gait and T)r. Aniiamlale. 

1 have hitherto confined iiiytH^lf to the domain of )iHtor> 
and anti(|uitie8, but similar reiuarkn apply to workers in flic 
field of the pure and apiilied Hcienoos. la the domain of the 
natural sciences, ainungst all the pajiers publiaboil by ua during 
the lost ^ years, those of Sir George King and Gamble on the 
Flora of the Malayan Peninsula at once arrest the atten- 
tion by their quality and tuagnitude , but i am assured that 
the other contributioiiH by Sir tSeorge, King as also the re- 
seandies of Barclay, Pi am, Bnihl and Burkill, have 'onsider- 
ahly widened and dee()eiird out knowledge of Indian Botany. 
In the field of Indian Zoology, we iiave had a host of enthu- 
siastic workers, ainong^ t whom one can easily recall the naiiiea 
ot Atkinson, Lydekkci, Stebbing, Woodmason, (jiles, Walsh, 
Alcock, Annandale and Finn, the hist of wliom gave us stimulat- 
ing pa|)erH on Warning Colours and Mimicry. Of Butterflies, 
DeNicevilie and Doharty have made a s}ic< ialit> to such an ex- 
tent that any subsequent iiivc^stigaior can afford to ignore their 
work only ut consider able risk. In the domain of Indian Geo- 
logy, wc have not had. 1 regret to say, an abundance of papers, 
no doubt because the energies of our members in this direi^tion 
are represented in the publications of the Geological Survey 
of India ; yet we are able to [mint out papers in our Journal 
from distinguished men like Sir Thomas Holland, Oidliam and 
Hooper ; the last of whom has given us tlie benefit of his re- 
searches in a very different direction, naiiudy, Ancient Indian 
Medicine. During the lost twenty-live years also, the contribu- 
tions in the domain of Physic^s, Chemistry and Mathematics 
have been of considerable extent and value. 

In the field of Meteorology, I can easily recall imjiortant 
papers by Sir John Elliot, Sir Alex. Pedlor, Hill and Little, 
while some of the most important researches of Dr. Bose were 
first oommunicaterl to the Scientific world through the medium 
of our publications. 

In the field of Chemistry, I can without difficulty remember 
contributions of importance from Sir Alex. Podler, Dr. P. C. 
Roy, Dr. Mann, Waterhouse, Watson, Cunningham, the 
Bhaduri Brothers, Neogy and other enthusiastic workers, many 
of whom have carried on their researches in the laboratory* of 
the Presidency College. To all these, must be added the 
interesting papers on Malaria by Dr. Rogers, which were com- 
municated and published before the foundation of a medical 
section of the Society. 
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This rapid and oonfeasedly inadequate survey of the 
work of our members during the last twenty-five years 
proves to my mind conclusively that our investigators 
have not been idle, that, taken as a bodv, they have m'ade 
solid contributions to the advancement ox Science, and have 
thus justified the existence of the Society. It would be a 
mistake to suppose, however, that our work, though so exten- 
sive, has been from one point of view of so limited a character. 
The outline I have hurriedly sketched, takes no note of the 
far-reacUng importance of our publications included in the 
Bibliotheca Indica During the last twenty-five years we have 
pubhshed a large number of Sanskrit, Tibetan, Persian, and 
Arabic works, in many cases with translations. People who are 
not intimately acquainted with the work of our Society may be 
surprised to hear that our publications in this direction during 
the last quarter of a century cover 65,000 closely printed pages. 
These publications have placed at the disposal of Oriental 
Scholars all over the world accurate and carefully prepared 
editions of works, in most instances never before published, 
which throw invaluable light upon every department of oriental 
learning in relation to India, whether it be Philology, Philo- 
sophy and Jurisprudence, Literature, History, or Ritual. With 
these convincing proofs of vitality before me, I would be reluc- 
tant to take a pessimistic view of the future of our Society. 
At the same time, let us never forget the eloquent words of 
our illustrious founder, that the Society will fiourish if natural- 
ists, chemists, antiquaries, philologers and men of science will 
commit their observations to writing and send them to the Asia- 
tic Society ; it will languish if such communications shall be long 
intermitted, and, it will die away if they shall entirely cease. 
Let us take note of this emphatic warning; let us remember 
that arrested development forebodes decay : let us therefore 
draw within our ranks, by an alteration of our constitution, if 
need^ be, all devoted investigators of Man and Nature in this 
continent, and, with their co-operation, let us march on in the 
path of progress. Gentlemen, I thank you sincerely for the 
high honour you have done me, the highest honour to which a 
man with any pretension to scholarship can aspire in this 
country— and, with the deepest feelings of pleasure, I now 
hand over the charge of the Society to that brilliant man of 
science, my friend Sir Thomas Holland, whom you have so 
wisely chosen to preside over our deliberations. 
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Thp Ptmdent Mmoanoad the reeiiU of the ehetion of 
Officen and Memben of Coanoil for 1909 to he m lollowi 


Pnindeni, 

Sir ThomM Holland, K H.Sc.. F.R.Sm V OM. 

ViCP^FrfndenU. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice ABUtosli MukhofMidhaya. M.A., D.L. . 
D.Sc. 

G. Thibant, Eaq., Ph.l)., 

Mabamidiopadhyaya Harapraaad Shaatri, M.A. 
Lieut.-Oolonel P. J. Drury M.B., I.M.S 


Serf fin rtf atul Trramrrr, 

General Secretary — G. H Tipper, Bbo., M.A., F.G.»S« 
Treaeurer; — D, Hoojkt Paq . F.C.S. 

Addilional Sreretaries. 

Philological Secretary: — £. D. Hosb, Eaq., Ph.l). 

Natural Hintory S^retary: — I. H. Burkill, Eho., M.A., 
F.L.S. 

Anthropological Secretary: — N. Aiinandale, Esq., D.Sc., 
O^.SC.Z.S. 

Joint Philological Secretary i—Mahamahraadyaya Satie 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A., Ph.D., M.K.A.8. 

Medical Secretary: — Major L. Rogers, M.D., B.8o., t.M.8. 


Other Members of Council. 

Harinath De, Esq., M.A. 

J. A. Cunningham, Esq., B.A. 

H. G. Graves, ibq., A.B.S.M. 

Baba Monmohan Chakravarti, M.A., B.L. 

Abdulla al-Mamnn Suhrawardy, Esq., M.A., LL.D. 
lieut.-Col. F. P. Maynard, M.D., F.R.C.8., D.P.H., I.M.S. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice H. Holmwood, I.C.S. 

Hie Meeting was then resolved into the Ordinary General 
Meeting. 

SiB Thomas Holland, K.C.I.E., D.So., F.R.8., F.OJS., 
Pfeaiteit, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and toD&naiei* 
Thirty-four preaentations were announced. 
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The Council reported that there were two vacancies in 
the list of Associate Members, and the Council, therefore, ' 
recommended Mr. Balkrishna Atmaram Gupte for election as 
an Associate Member at the next meeting. 

Mr. Gupte has been Assistant Director of Ethnography for 
India for the last seven years. He lias done much for Indian 
Ethnography in compiling useful information and adding to 
the sum of our knowledge of this subject. At present he is 
acting Assistant Secretary to the Victoria Memorial Trustees, 
and Curator of the Victoria Memorial Exhibition. 


The following five gentlemen were balloted as Ordinary 
Members : — 

Str Harold Stuart, K.C.V.O., C.S.I., Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Home Department, proposed by Sir Thomas 
Holland, K.C.I.E., seconded by Dr. E. D. Ross; Professor E. 
Sommer feldty Ph.D., F.CS., F.G.S., 4, Pollock Street, poposed 
by Dr. C. Schiilten, seconded by Professor J. A. Cunningham ; 
Professor J. J. Durack, M A. ((^antab.), Muir Central College, 
Allahabad, proposed by Prof. J. A. (Wninghaiii, seconded by 
Mr. C, W. Peake; Bahn Priyanath Sen, MA., D.L., Vakil, 
High (’ourt ,C Calcutta, proposed by Pandit Yogesa (^handra Sastri- 
Samkhyaratna-Vedatirtha, seconded by the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Asutosii Mukhopadhaya ; Bahu Charn Deh lianerjee, B.A., LL.B., 
12, Elgin Hoad, Allahabad, proposed by the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Asutosh Mukhopadhaya. seconded by Dr. Girindra Nath Mukho- 
padhyaya. 

The following papers were read : — 

J. * The Hero Gods of the Jiigveda — Triia, — By A. C. Sen, 

I.C.S. (retired). 

This ])apcr will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal, 

2. On the Correlations of Areas of Matured Crops and the 
Rainfall, and certain allied problems in Agriculture and Meteor* 
ology,--By S. M. Jacob, I.C.R. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

3. Bengali Temples and their General Gharacteristic8.--By 
Monmohan Chakravarti, M.A., B.L. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal. 


« T?’ T propensity of genus Haplochilus.^ 

By B. L. Chaitdhuri, B.S<\ 

It is now almost a year since we have been trying to 
discover the comparative value and usefulness of some surface- 
swimming small fish in destroying mosquito-larvae in our 
stagnant pooh and other confined waters. ^ 
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The matter wae first brought popularly to the ootios of 
the Indian public by ** Capital '' of September 190a in noticing 
the reported aotloh of the fiarbadoee ** Millions** ((!bnliiHis 
poBBOloiiee) in keeping down m isquitoes of that island. The 
sugmticm was to imi^rt and introduce the tiny ** Millions ** of 
Ba^adoes into malaria-stricken Bengal as a factor that might 
lead to the reduction i)f the disease This suggestion was re* 
vived and pressed in many of the leaiiiiig papers of India, which 
urged the Commissioner of Fisheries to moee in the matter and 
obtain this particular Hsli from Karbadoes, It then became 
necessary to point outtlie risk and ilauger which always exist in 
and often follow from the introduction of a foreign animal into a 
new region— the firobability of ufisetting the buanoe of nature 
in case the imported fish elected to feed upon the larvae of some 
friendly insects, etc. This c >iHideration led to our hunting for 
some suitable species of fish already oooimying a place in 
the economy of Nature in this country. With the help and 
guidance of Dr. N. Annandale tlie genus Kaploohilus belonging 
to the suborder Haplomi and to the family Oyprinodontidae was 
selected. Since May last sysioinatic trials with Haploohilus 
panohax, H. rubroatigina, H. melanostigma have been carried on. 
Itocal names for these species are Parichokhe, Teohokhe, Dheno* 
chuno, Lai jhinga (in W Bengal^ Kanpon& (inE. Bengal and 
Assam) and Gunjar (in Oriasa). Both culex and anopheles larvw 
of undoubted origin have been tried. It has been found that 
tliese tiny surface swimming fishes possess ravenous appetite 
for living and moving larvie in water, and that they eat the 
wriggling larvie of mosquitoes with great avidity. We have 
examined some of these fish also from slightly brackish waters 
wheriv the supply is plentiiul. They thrive and feed upon 
the mosquito-larvae in their natural habitat, but by careful 
traininff these also gradually take to fresh water though in the 
beginning for a few days they appear dull and inactive. We 
are now experimenting to ascertain the numerical strength of 
this tiny fish necessary to keep clear of mosquito-larvae a 
certain known surface of stagnant or confined water sheet, to dc 
which it is necessary to rear a large number of these fishes 
Until this proportion is ascertained no definite proposal to adopt 
or utilise this fish as a factor in checking the growth of mos- 
quitoes can be definitely formulated, (^operation of careful 
observers therefore is very much needed. This is my only excuse 
for introducing the subject before the Society. My request to 
the Members of the Society is that those who feel sufficiently 
interested in the matter should kindly give some thought to the 
experiment, amd if the suggeetion herein made finds favour with 
them they may directly or indirectly try to introduce the expert^ 
ment at several places simultaneously on a somewhat extensive 
scale. 



xrniii Proeudinge of iht Aoiaitc Society of Bengal* [Feb. 1909.] 

The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Sooie^ was held at the Society’s Rooms on Wednesday, the 
10th February, 1909, at 9-15 p.m. 

LnuT.-CoLONBL E. H. Bbown, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Lieut.-Colonel H. W. Pilgfim, I.M.S., Dr. Adrian Caddy. 
Dr. 0. G. Chatterjee, Dr. E. Houseman, Major J. 0. Jordan, 

I. M.S., Dr. T. F. Pearse, Captain H. B. Steen, I.M.S., Major 

J. C. Vaughan, I.M.S., Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., Honorary 
Secretary. 

Visitor J. P. Ray. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Tlie adjourned discussion on Tubercular diseases in Bengal 
was continued and concluded. Communication on the sani- 
tarium treatment of Phthisis by Captain T. H. Delany, and 
on the prevalence of tubercle in Calcutta by Dr. T. F. Pearse, 
and Dr. G. C. Chatterjee, were read. 

The following resolution was proposed by Lieut.-Colonel 
Pilgrim, I.M.S., seconded by Dr. Pearse, and carried un- 
animously 

The Medical^ Section of the Asiatic Society of Bengal having 
diaouased the aubject of tuberculons disease in Bengal, and its wide 
prevalence, are of opinion that it is cm extremely common cause of great 
aofferiag and mortwity both amongst the European and Indian oonh 
munitiea, and therefore venture to call the attention of the Government 
of India and the local Governments to the urgent neoeaaity for 
providing a properly equipped sanitarium for the treatment of early 
Phthisis, such as has now been provided, with moat satisfactory results, 
in nearly all oivilised countries. 
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I 

1908 Feb 5. ' 

19(V2 Feb. 5. 

1889 June 5. 
1908 Feb. 6. 

1905 Aug. 2. 


1901 Aug. 28. 
1897 July 7. 
LK)5 May 3. 


Gait, Edwai^ Albei*t, c.i.e., i.c.s, Europe. 
Gardener-Brown, John Gerald Gardener, m.a., 
Muir Central College. Allahabad. 

Giblwn, Captain Charles Monk. 89, Royal 
1 Iriah FuHHers. United Service Club, Simla. 
Oinndra Kumar Sen. Presidency CoUege, 
Oalcutta, 

Girindra Nath Mukhopadhyaya, Dr., B.A., M.B., 

I 80, liuBsa Itoad, North, Bhoivanipur, Oalcutta. 

' Girish C/handra Ghosh, Dramatist. 13, Bose- 
para Lane, Oalcutta. 

. I Girjanath Roy, Maharaja. Dinagepore. 

\ Gopal Chandra Chatterji, Dr., Medical OoL 
, lege. Oalcutta. 

. Gourlay, Captain Charles Aikman, Offg. 

Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, Eastern 
I B^gal and Assam. ShilUmg. 

•. I (^vinda Das. Buroahund, Benafee City. 


1 Grant, IMor John Wemyss, i.M.s. Europe. 

1 Graves, George, a.b.b.m. United Ser- 

vice Olnh, CalGutta. 



lUt iJt UtcUsila 

ISOrTune 6. 

R. 

1900 Dec. 6. 

L.M. 

1904 Jm>. 6. 

N.R. 

1901 Mar. 6. 

N.R. 

1H92 Jan. 6. | 

|F.M. 

1907 Aug. 7. 

F.M. 

June 3. 

K. 

1JK)4 Sept 2H. 

R 


il N.R.j 
mb Fell k K 
1907 Feb. 0 ,N K. I 

1904 Jitn. 0. K j 

ItKM Jniip 8. I K I 

1902 Dec » I X.K 

1906 Feb 5. ' R. 
1906 Dec. 5. , N.K. 
1906 Jttlj 4. 


1906 April 1. 

1907 Jane 5. 

* 

1884 Mftr. 5. 
1897 Feb. 3. 


R. 

R. 

R 

L.M. 

B. 

A. 


Gieen, Lieiit.-Col Cberiis JEtobert Miovtbttirt 
* 11.D., 6, Hurritmkm 8lmi, 

OaUmiitt, 

Grieve, Jameh Wyudbiiii Alleyae, Deputy 
Conservator of FureeU. Daiy^ing, 

Caleb Shenker Dev Bharmen, r.i.s. Puihh^ 
jtttr * , Agru Ihsiacit V.P, 

Hebtbar Hahniau Khatu Maalavi, Kaeee. 

Bhikauptir^ Dt AUanrh, 

Haig, Major Wiilecle}, fndian Army, om» 
Menara. H. H Kiiif? k ('d, 9 Pall MaU, 
Loiitlon. Sf ir. 

Hnuirs, Hanrlfoot, i-.c 8., K t a. Borr- 

hnm fionni, liave^sttHik i/t/I, Vampafeoc/, 
JitmtUm S 11^ 

llullours, Krtiiirtb Alt^vauder Knight, h.a.« 
A h ^ \i F 4* V , AKhiHtant Siiperiiitendont, 
(tri>lug|]fnl Sui\«*} of Imlia iJalcuUiU 
lluliwuttl, Nor mat! liSBlie. ti, Camric 
t *alcuttft ♦ 

Iliiuiimuii IVaaail, IbieeM aiul Zemindar. 
ChuHOf . 

lIurupj'aKad BliUHtri, Mabarnnhouadhyaya, 
M A. 12/1/4, Pataldanga N/rse/, ualetUia. 
Hate, His floncmr Sir Lamelot, K.i.s.i., 
Lieutenant-Governor of Kaatem Bengal and 
Assam. BhUUmg, 

Harendra Krishna Mukerjee, m.a. 54, Ban* 
kuripnra Hoad, OafcuUu. 

Harinath De, if.A., Librarian, Imperial Idb- 
rary. Calcutta. 

Hamarain Khastri, Ooswami. Hindu OoUage, 
Mhi. 

Hainiman^ B. G. 50, Puik Street, CaleMa. 
Harris, Lieut. G. 56 Infantry, F/F„ ffaapn. 
Harris, Lt.-Col. George Frands Angelo, n.l)., 
r.B.c.p., I.1I.S. 14, Uutiell Street, ValeuUa. 
Harrison, EMward Philip, 10, MiiddUiUm 
Raw, Calcutta. 

Harwood, Col. J. G., r.B.c.s., b.a.m.0m Frindnal 
Medical Officer, J^sidenc)'' and Assam Bri* 
gades. United Serriee Club, OaUmtta* 
iuwsan Alt Mirsa, Sir Wala Qadr Sayidt 
a.c.i.E. Murehidabad. 

Hayden, Henxy Herbert, S.A., s.!,, V,0eS., 
Superintendslnt, Geologic Surrey ot India, 
Ceieutta, 

Harward, Major William Davey, i.litA 
Sufope. 


1906 Dee. 5. 



xlviii 


link or Biectiou. 

1905 July 5. 

X.R. 

Hemchaudra Gossain. Extra Assistant Com- 

1905 May 3. 

N.R. 

missiouer. Tespur, 

Hemendra Prasi^ Ghose, Zemindar and 

1907 Nov. 1 

N.R. 

Litteratem*. Prasad I^dge, Ohangalhha 
P.O., Jesaore. 

Hepper, Captain Lionel Lees. Boyal Artil- 

1908 Jum* 3. 

R. 

Lery, Maymyo, Burma. 

Herron, Alexander Macmillan, b.bc.. Asst. 
Supdt., Geological Survey of India. CaU 
entta. 

Hill, Ernest George. Muir Central College, 

1SK)4 i)ei-. 7. 

X.H 



Allahabad, 

1908 <1 line 3. 

1 

Ilira Lull Bose, Dr. 25/2, Mottos Lane, Cal- 

1908 April 1. 

N.R. 

1 cutta. 

Hirst, Cupt. Frederick Christian, Indian 


, • I Army. Mussotnie. 

liK)6 Dei*. *). 1 X.K. i Hirst, lie^inald John, District Superinten- 
! dent of Police. Purneah. 

1H91 July 1 . 1 K. I HoIIhikI, Sir Tliomas Henry, k.c.i.t*]., d.sc., 
1 ! A.K.c.b., F.O.S., F.R.s., Uii'ector, Geological 

Sui*vey of India. Calcutta. 

11K)S July 1. K. Holmwood, Tlie llou. Mr. Justice Herbert, 

I (J.H. Theatre Boad, Calcutta. 

1898 Keb. 2. R Hooper, David, f.o.s. 1, Sudder Street, Cal- 

cutta. 

1901 Dec 4. I A. ' Ifossack, Dr. William Cardiff. Europe. 

1907 Feb. (1. It. ‘ llousenian, Dr. Edward A., h.a., m.b., b.c. 

I (Cantab ), Medical Officer. Lillooah, E,LBy. 
1873 Jan. 2. L.M. iJoustoun, Geoi-ge L., ¥. a. H., Johnstone Castle, 
I lienfrewshire, Scotland. 

I90(i May 2. N.R. Howell, Evelyn Berkeley, ii.A., i.e.s. Pe«ftaM7ar. 

1905 July 5. N.R. Humphries, Edgar de Montfort, B.A., I.C.S., 

Settlement Officer. Banda. 

1908 June .3, ' A ' Hutchinson, C. M. Europe. 

l!K'H Mnv 4 I K.M II,\de, J. H. IH, l{u, Ad, ilplie-Tvoti, Paris. 


lStO(! Dw. 5 . 'nr.] 

lSK)f) Nov. 1 N.R ' 

ISKW Juii. (i N.U. 

190d Nov. 4. I N.R. 
l«85Apiill.: R, 

t 

1898 Mar. 2. N.R. 
1903 Jttly 1. I R. 

1895 Mar. 6. I A. I 


Jack, James Chai’les, i.o.s., Settlement Offi- 
cer, Eastern Bengal and Assam. Farzdpur. 
•lackson, Aithur Mason Tippett, i.c.s. C/o 
Mvssts. Griiidluy Groom Co., Bombay, 
Jackson, VicUir Herbert, M.A. Patna College, 
Bankt pur. 

Jacob, Sydney Montague, i.c.s. Sialkdt. 
Jadoonath Sen, Civil Engineer. 85, Sth 
Narain Das" Lane, Calcutta, 

Jadunath Sarkar. Patna College, Bankipur, 
Jagadiudranath Roy, Maharaja Bahadur. 

0, Lansdotone Road, Calcutta. 

Jagadis Chandra Bose, m.a., d.3o., c.i.b. 
Europe, 



riSUFUlMi' ' " 'I 

1905 July 5. N.R. 
1907 Dec. 4. R. 

I 

1 

1895 Aug. 20. KR.' 

1907 Si-pt. 26. N.R j 
1H89 Jail. 2. K. ! 

! I 

18!Ni Uar. 4. R. 
lSH>2May 7. H. 

ISMH Junp 8 . 1 K 

, 1 

1908 July 4. I K. 

I 

1899 Sep. 29. R. 
1997 Mar (!. N.R. 
1908Sept.28. N U 

1904 Mar 4. N.R. 

I 

1905 May 3. K M. 

mn Jail. 2 A 

1906 Dec. 6. A 

1877 Aug :«) K. 

1882 Mar. 1. N.R. 

1906 Aug. 1. K 

1906 Sept. 19., R. 

1908 Feb. 6. N.R. 
1895 Sept. 19.! k.r. 

1904 May 4. N.R. 


Jain Vaidya. Jahari Bwf, /w^per. 

Jamee, Henry Rasher, m.a., Benm Bduoation 
Service, Principal Preeidnimy College. 0e/« 
cuUa, 

Jatindranath Hai Chaudhuri, M.A., ii.t Zemin- 
dar. Takt\ 

.leiikiu^ Francis, l.o 8., Olig. Joint 

Maginfratr /iedooa, U,P, 

Jogemliu (.!handiii Ghose, The Hon. Mr., M.A., 

K h.. Pleader, High Couii;. 25, Hurmh 
Ohutid*v Maok^ry*^ MaeuI, RA^nrsfitporis Oaf* 
enitn. 

Ji»gf*ndru Nath Dus-Guntn, n i. (Oxoii.), Bar- 
‘ riMtrr-Mi Tjjiw. Ifuyhti Uoltsg^f Okiwtura^, 
Natli Sen Vid^abhuHanttji u.a. Jl, 
/V«l^aafl Kumnir Tatjore^s Stttmt, Oaloutta, 
.hniriN. Ilerbi^rt (Vil, A.K.r.s., K.O.8., 

^ Asst. Sii|Klt. GK»logical Survey of India. 
(Jalcatta 

tloiicH, Lieut -Col. .lolin IJovd, M.n. (Dub.), 
M.B«.s (Lond.;. iMMi. i'Cantab). r.C.A., 
i.M.8. Ontted Se^vica Oluh, Cafrutta, 
.lotindra Nath Mukliarji, u a., Solicitor. 3, 
(Hd (fffioe Btreei, Cakatta, 

Jwalu Sahai, Munsbi, Hetiml Nasim of Dig, 
Bharat pur State. Sohua^ Gurgaon Disiricf. 
•fyotiprakah Naode, Lala, Zemindare Bwrdwnn, 

Kauilanand Singh, Kumar. Brinaga/r 
Srinagar PJJ., Pwmeak Dutrirl. 

Kashi Prasad Jayasa'al. C^o Manager, Nar- 
ghat BazAr Lac Factor}'. Afir$apur, 
Kavasjee Jamasjee Badshali, B.A., i.c.B. 
Eurnpe. 

Kaye, George Rusby. Europr. 

Kedar Nath Dntt I, Sikdatpara Lons, Oaf* 
cutta. 

Kennedy, Ptiugle, M.A., ».L., Vakil. Mozajfer* 
pur. 

Kennedy, Dr. William Willoughby, M.A., M.i>, 
LMMi.. M.B.8.C., 1..B.C I’ 36, uhowrtnghee, 
OalcuUa. 

Kesteveu, Charles Henry, Solicitor to Govern- 
ment. 26, Oalhourir Squara, OaUrntta. 

I King, Capt. Geonra, m.h., i.m.s. Pun, 

Kiran Chandra De, n.A., i.c.8., Regiitrar of 
’ Co-operative Credit Societies, Eastern Ben* 
I gal und Assam. Shillong. 

I Kmx, Kenneth Neville, i.c.8., Magistxate 
* and Collector. Banda. 



1 


1896 Jnly 1. 

1894 July 4. 

1895 Aa(^. 29. 

1901 Jane 5. 
1887 May 4. 
1889 Mar. 6. 

1902 .Inly 2. 

1889 Nov. 6. 

1908 July 1. 

1902 Oct. 29. 
1908 Feb. 5. 

1907 Dec. 4. 
1889 Feb. 6. 
1907 Dec. 4 

1907 Mar. 6. 

1906 Feb. 7. 
19(H) Oct 31. 

1902 July 2 

1$K)5 An^. 2. 

I»i70 April 7. 

1896 Mar. 4. 

1906 Nov. 7. 

190.) Aiijr. 2. 

1907 Aug. 7. 
1907 Apnl3 


R. I Kiichler, Oeoi^e William, H.A., Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal. OaloMa* 

N.R. I Kushal Pal Singh, Raja, m.a. Narki. 


H * Lachtni Narayan Singh, m.a., u.l., Pleader, 
High Court, Oalrutta. 

N.R. Lajpat Rai, Lala, Pleader, Chief Court. 
, Lahore. 

L.M. Lanman, Charles Rockwell, 9, Farrar Street^ 
Cambridge, Masmchu^ette, U,8* America. 

R. La Touche, Thomas Heni*^ Digges, B.A., v.G.s., 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 
Calcutta. 


N.R. 

H. 

N.R 

A. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

A. 

N.R. 

I 

R. I 

I 

A. 

F.M. 

R. 

R. I 

l.mJ 


licake, Henry Martin, M.A., f.l.s.. Economic 
Botanist to the Government of United Pro- 
vinces. Oaivnpur, 

Lee, William A., f.r.m.s. 38, Strand Road, 

• CalctUta. 

Lefi'oy, Harold Maxwell, m.a., f.e.s., Impe- 
rial Entomologist. Mozufferpore. 

Lewes, A. H. Europe. 

Lindesay, Major Victor Edward Hugh, m.b, 
i.M.s. Ohapra. 

Lindsay, James Hamilton, m.a., i.c.s. Sewan. 

Little, Charles, m.a. Europe. 

Little, James Henry, Assistant Master, Vic- 
toria School. Kureeong, 

Lloyd, Captain Richard Ernest, m.b., b.8c., 
I M.s. 27, Ohowringhee Road, Calcutta. 

Logan, Alexander Cochrane, T.c.s. Europe. 

Luaixl, Captain Charles Eckford, Indian Army, 
M.A. (Oxon), 20, Elm Tree Road, London. 

Luke, James, Journalist. 98, Olive Street, 
Calcutta. 

Lukis, Lt.-Col. Charles Pardey, m.b., f.b.c. 8 , 
I.M.s. Medical College, Calcutta. 

Lyman, B. Smith. 708, Locust Street, Phila- 
delphia, JT.8. America. 


NR 

R. 

R, 

N.R. 

R 


MacBlaine, Frederick, i.c.s., District and 
Sessions Judge. Sarati. 

MacCabe, William Bernard, m.inst.c.b., f.i.c. 
Chief Engineer to the Corporation. Ckd 
cutta. 

McCay, Cantain David, m.b., i.m.s.. Professor 
of Physiology. Medical College, Calcutta, 
McIntosh, William, Agent, Bank of Bengal. 
Hgderahad. 

Mackelyie, Captain Miixwell, i.m.s.. Resident 
Physioan. Medical College, Calcutta, 



Ji 


Evan, CUuroh a! SoiMihuid Xli* 
tion. KalimfOM^ via SiUgwri, 

MiMlagaa, T(ia Hon* Mr. Edwnid OonglM, 
1I.A., LC.s., Chief SeereUiy to the Oeim* 
neat of the Pnnjeh. IMin. 

McMinn, Oharlee W., b.a., i.c.fi. (leHred). 
Clo Qfiudlag f Oe*, hb^ PtMMfMmt 

StrveU Lanilon, 

1891 Fob 4. 1 R. Maophemm, Duncan Jnmofi, m.a., cm.r., lcj, 
Okiusura. 

1902 April 2. 1 N.R. i Maddox. Major Ralph Henry, i.M.e. RamchL 
1898 Jan. 11. L.M. | Madbo Rao Soindia Altjah. Bahadur, Oohmel, 
Hifl Hi«hnc8*} Maharajah Sir, n.c.i.i., 
^ t4.i' V D , A i» 0., LL.u , Maharajah of Gwalior. 

Jai Bt/u'f, ^irreZior. 


1906 April 4. jH.R. 
1893 Jan. 11. L.M. 

1899 Mar. 1. F.M 


1SK)7 July 3. j 
1895 Aug. 29. 
liK)7 Mnr. 6. 


R Malieudm Natli De. M.a., b.8o., Profeeuor, 
Briigni National College. Oalcluta, 

H. I Mahmud (hlani, 8hama-nl-Ulama Shaikh. 

28, Jjotcvr Chitpur Road, Oalrutta, 

N.R. < ManekHliaw Janudiedi Kelawala, Lt.-Ool, 
i.M.R 88, OamaUc Infantry, 8t, Tkomas 
Mount, Madra$. 


190(> June 6. | R. Manmatha Nath Mitra, Kumar. 34, Sham* 
pfikttr Street, Oalcutta. 

1908 Mar. k { R | Monmatho Nath Moiiry, Landholder. Seram* 
pore, 

1901 June 5. N.R. ^ Mann, ih. Harold Hai*t, n.so., ir.f»c., r.L.i., 

I Principal, Agricultural College. Pooao. 

1899 Aug *‘10 N.R. > Mannn Lai, Dr., Civil Surgeon. Banda, 

1905 Dec. 6. N.R. i Mareden, Edmund, B.A., r.R.0.8. Bmabay, 

1902 Mii^ 7 X R I Marhhall, John Hubert, Diixsctor-General of 

I I ArchflBology. Simla. 

1892 April G ' R. ' Maynard, Lieut. Col. Frederic Pineent, u.b., 

I , D P.U., F R.C.8., 1 . 11 . 8 ., ProfeMsor of Ophthal- 
mic Sugary, Medical College. Oakmtta. 
1905 Feb. 1. A. Megaw, Captain John Wauace Dick« i.M.e. 
Europe, 

1895 July 8. 'N.R. Melitus, Hon. Mr. Panl Gregory, c.i.E., i.o.s. 
ShilUmg. 

1900 Jan. 19. R Michie, Charles. 8, Mietion Rtne, Oaleuita. 
1884 Nov. 5 R. i Middlemies, Charles Stewart, b.a.,f.o.b., I^nper- 

' intendent. Geological Survey of India. Ual* 
' cutta. 

1905 Dec. 6. R. Midhut Mohamed Hoenain Khan. 8, Qolam 
I Sobhan'e Lane, Oaf cutta, 

1884 Sep 3. { R. Milee, William Hairy. 7, Ohurch Lam^ Oaf* 
I cutta. 


1904 April 6. | R. . Miller, The Hon. Mr. John Ontario, C.B.I., I.C.8., 
' Revenue A Agriculture and P. W. D, Mem- 
I her, Government of India. OalcuUa. 



lii 





1898 April 6. 

N.R 

Milne, Major Charles John Robertson, m.b., 
i.M.H. Bet'hampur, 

1906 Mar. 7. 

N.R. 

Milsted, Walter Percy Spencer. Boys' High 
School, AUahahad. 

1908 Jan. 1. 

N.R. 

Moberly, Aithur Norman, M.i., i.c.s. Samhal- 

1885 June «S. 

N.R. 

jyur, 

Mohammad Naemullah, Maulavi. Bijnor. 

1880 Aug. 4. 

L.M. 

Mohanlall Vi&hnulall Pandia, Pandit, f.t.s. 
Muttra, 

1900 Mar. 7. 

N.R. 

MohiniiiiohanMiti’a, M.A., b.l.. Pleader. Burd- 
wan. 

1908 Mar. 4. 

N.R. 

Mollisoii, James, Inspector-General of Agricul- 
ture, C.P. Nagpur, 

1901 Auk. 7- 

N.R. 

1 Molony, Edmund Alexander, i.c.s. Oovem- 
went Farm, Cawnpur. 

18JK) .liiiio 4. 

R. 

1 Monmohan Ohakravarti, u.a., n.L., Bengal 

Provincial Civil Service. 14, Palmar's 
Bagaar Road, Balliaghatta, Calcutta, 

1895 July 3. 

N.R. 

Moiiohan, Francis John, i.c.s., Commissioner, 

1 Assam Valley District. Shillong. 

1900 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

1 Moi*e, Lieut. James Carmichael, 51st Sikhs, 

1 F.F. Battnv 

1907 June 5. 

N.R. 

Morgan, Captain John Henry, Indian Army, 
Supply & Trans})ort Corps. Rawalpindi, 
Moi*ton, Captain Sidney. x4th Punjabis, Dih 
Ichnsha, Lucknow. 

1900 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

1908 Dec. 2. 

R. 

Moses, Capt. Owen St. John, m.d., f.r.c.s., 
i.M.s. Resident Physician, Medical College, 
Calcutta, 

1905 Jan. 4. 

R. 

Muksoodau Das. 13, Shumhhoo Nath MuU 
lick's Lane., Calcutta, 

1900 July 4. 

R 

Mulvany, Major John, i M.s. Presidency Gene- 
ral^ Hospital, Calcutta. 

1906 Mur. 1. 

R. 

Muieilidhar Bunerjee. Sanskrit College, OaU 
cutta 

1900 Dec. 5. 

e 

R. 

Mui^phy, Captain Charles Cecil Rowe, 'I'he 
Suffolk Begimt‘nt. 42, Ohotvringhee Road, 

1 Calcutta. 

UXM; Dec. 5. 

n. 

Muira}', Captain John George Patrick, i.m.s. 

Presidency General Hospital, Calcutta, 
MuzafFur Ali Khan Bahadur, Syed, Zemin- 
der and Rais. Jausalh, IHst, Muzaffamagar, 

1908.8ept. 23. 

N.R. 

1894 Sep. 27. 

R. 

Na^ndi*a Kath Basu. 20, Kentapuker Lane, 
Baghazaar, Calcutta, 

1007 Jan. 2. 

N.R. 

Nasir Ali, Khan Bahadur, Mir, Snperinten- 
j dent, Noi*th India Salt Revenue. Stdtanpur 

1 Salt Works, Farrakhnagar, Ourgeum, 

1907 Jan. 2. 

R. 

Nasir Hosein Khan, S., Landholder. B2,Sera 
Street, Calcutta. 


•Barayagrr-— I 

1904 Dm. 7 . N.B. 
1006 Feb. ft. ir.R. 

1901 Her. 6. N.R. 
1889 Auk li M. 

I 

I8b7 key 4. R. 
ISXKi Dec. a. N.R. 
190h Ffb. 5. jlT.R 
1901 Juno 5. 1 R I 
1900 Dec. 5. N.R.j 
1908 Dec. h. A ! 

1905 May » N.R. 
190) Nov 1 N.R. 

1892 Mar 

1906 Ang l.jN.a 
1908 Aug. 5. j R. 

1807 July 3. R 
1892 Dec. 7. R. 

1907 Feb. 6. R 

1901Aiig.28. R. 
1899 Aug. 2., R. 
1907 Dm. 4. R. 


IHi 


Nftthttii, Robert, Oommaeiomr» DMOb 
•Diirieioii. Docna. 

NeeAeld, 0»pt. Viiio0iit Blunhodti 9.K.Ce8.g 
L.B.O.P., t.M » , 2nd nod Tib (htrldte Rsftee. 
Qu/Btia. 

NeriU, Heni^ Hirers, i.c.s*, Editor, District 
Gazetteers. Tnited Prormoes. Miahohai 
Nlmmo, John Dnnoan, o/o MesiNe Wsjter 
Dnncan d Co. 137, ITsit Ottoff dftrwl, 
QUbwow 

Nobinoband Bni'til, Solieitor. 10, OH Post 
0]f/c« f^alcutki, 

Norman, Heniy Campbell, u z. Qimen^s Col* 

Noit. Lieat-l\>l, Arthnr Holbrook, M.D., i.n.b. 
Rsi humwtr 

\undolal i)e\ Cbinsara. 

O'C'unnor. Major, William Frederick Travers, 
Roynl Artillery, v i.s. Qiietia. 

I (VKinealy, Major Frederiok, m.r.c.s. (Eng,), 
L.B.c.p. fl^nd.), i.M h. Europe, 

Ollenbach, Alfivd James, b.a , t.c.8 Kkoud* 

< mailt, Phulbanif Orieea, 

O'Malley, Lewis Sydney Steward, u.a., t.CJ., 
SuperirtUmderit, Imperial Gasetteer, Bengal. 
Darjeeling, 

Ooday Pratab Singb, Raja, c.8.f., Raja of 
Bhiiiga. Bhinga, 

Osbum, Captain, Arthur G., M.B.C.S., L.n.c.F., 
(Lond.), B.A.1I.C, Bhamoy Vpper Burma, 
Owens, Gapt. Terence Francis, f.n.A, Ohemi* 
cal Esaminer to the Government of BengaL 
Cateutia. 

Page, William Walter Keightley, Sdimtor, 
10, Old Poet Offiee Street^ OalouUa, 
Panrhanan Mnkbopadhyaya. 45, Beehoo 
OhaiteejCe Stmet, Oaloulta. 

Panioty, Dr. John Emanuel, L.R.c.r. (Lond.), 
L.R.C.P. A s. (Ed.) 19, Boyd Street, Col- 
nitta. 

Panton, Edward Brooks Henderson, b.a, i.c.b.. 
District and Sessions Jndgo. 24-Pafgafiat, 
Oaleu/ta. 

Peake, Chariee William, ma., MeteorologioBl 
Reporter to the Goyemment dt BeagsL 
Cntovtta. 

Pearae, Tbrnnae Frederiok, m,d«, r.i,04.,K.B.c.p„ 
p,p.H., Health Offleer. Caloatta. 



1906 Dec. ». 

B. 

1888 June 6. 

L.M. 

1881 Aug. 25. 

R. 

1877 Aug. 1 

N.R 

1906 April 4. 

R. 

1907 Feb 6 

N.R. 

1900 May 2. 

R. 

190H Jan. 1. 

1 

R. 

1 

1H8» Nov. S, 

PM. 

1900 Mar. 7. 

N.R 

1904 June 1. 

R 

1904 Mar. 4. 
1906 May 2. 

A. 

N.R. 

1899 Aug. 29. 

N.R. 

1907 Mar 6. 

R. 

1890 Mar 5. 

R. 

1880 Nov. 3. 
1901 April 3. 

N.R. 

R. 

18H7Mh> 4. 

R 

1869 Feb. 3. 
1906 Aug. 1. 

N.R. 

N.R 

1898 April 6 

R. 

1907 Sept. 25 

. R. 

1907 Jan. ‘J 

N.R. 

190(iMar 7 

N.R 


Peart, Captain Charles Lnb^i 106^^ HoMora 
Pioneers, 4, Park Street, Calcutta, 

Pennell, Anbraj Ferciyal, B.A., Barrister-at- 
Law. Bangoon, 

Percival, Hugh Melvile, if .A. 14, Park Street, 
Calcutta, 

Peters, Lient.-Col. Charles Thomas, M.B., 
i.M.s, (retired). Dinajpar, 

Petrocochino, Leonidar. 231, Lotoer OircuJur 
Road, Calcutta, 

Petrie, David, Assistant Superintendent, Pnn- 
jal> Police. Hiingu, 

Phani Bhusnn Mnkerji, B.sc. 57, Jhowtola 
Road, Bally gunge, Calcutta, 

Pilgrim, Lieut.-Col. Herbert Wilson, m.b., 
F.R.C.S., i.M.R. Presidency General Hospital, 
Calcutta, 

Phillntt, Lieiit.-Colonel Douglas Craven, 23rd 
Cavalry, P.P. O/o Messrs. Ghrindlay ^ Co,, 
54, Parliament Street, London, 

Phra Maha Chandima. 40, Green HaU, 
Penang, 

Pilgrim, Guy Ellcock, B.sc., k.g.b., Assistant 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 
Calcutta, 

Pim, Arthur W., i.e.s. Europe, 

Prabhat Chandra Borua, Baja. Gauripur, 
Assam, 

Prabhu Narain Singh, Bahadur, H.H. The 
Mahaiaja Sir, u.c.i.e., Maharaja of Benares. 
Ramnagar Fort, Benares, 

Prafulla Chundra Ghosh, M.A. 27/3, Boita- 
khana Baaar Road, Calcutta, 

I Prafulla Chandra Bay, d.sc.. Professor, Pre- 
sidency College, Calcutta, 

Pramatha Nath Bose, b.sc., f.Q.s. Ranchi, 
Pramatha Nath Mullick, Zemindar. 7, Pra- 
sonno Kumar Tagore^s Street, Calcutta, 
PrasanuH Kumar Ray, D.sc. (Lond. andEdin.). 

7, Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta, 
Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, B.A. VindyacKal, 
Price, Charles Stanley. Victwia Boy*s School, 
Kwreeong. 

Prodyat Coomar Tagore, Maharaja Sir, Kt. 

Pathuriaghatta, Calcutta, 

Promode Prakas Chatterjee. 8, Dixon Lane, 
Calcutta. 

Pulley, Lieut. Henry Cuthbert. 12th Pioneers, 
Jhansv. 

. Puran Chand Nabar. Azimgunj,Murshidahad, 


1906 Mw. 4 . 

1877 Jaa. 17. 
1902 April 2. 

1902 Mar. 5. 

1898 May 4 

19 >7 Jan. 2 
1901 Jan. 2. 

I 

1893 May j 

1889 Nov 6 
1889 Jan. 2 
1879 Aprfl 7 
1908 Fob .') 
1908 Jnly 1. 
1905 Jan. 4. 

1907 Ang 7. 

1904 Mar. 4 

1905 May 3. 

1906 Septa 2 

1908 Feb. 5. 
1884 Mar. 5. 

1908 July 1. 

1907 Feb. 6. 

1903 Mar. 4. 
1^ April 4. 


R. 

N.R. 

R. 

R 

R. 


Qainbm, Dr. D., United ServineOlnb. Ont* 
•cutia. 

Radhaleiiihor Dov Baman, R. H. The Haha- 
rajaa Ttpp^ah, 

Raiebiuider Cbnniler, AUomey-ai-Law. 2, 
Uld Pm Offici flahtUta, 

Riuendra Chandra SaefH» Rai Baliadur, 
Bengali Trannlator to the Government of 
Ben^l. Calcuttn, 

Ba^endra Nath M(K)fcerjeo, 20, Beadrm fiflveet, 


'al6ulta 

N.R. I Rakhala Datia Bandy opadhyaya. Lucknnuf, 
N.R I Rmnavatar Piindov ».a., r.i .b., Diatrici Jndgo. 
Azinif^ttih 

Ink. {Kam Bhanj Deb, Maharaja Sri, 

Chief of Maarhhanj Baripada ROf Bah' 

I j ifore. 

I N.R ( RameHhaani Singh Bahadur, II. H. The Hon. 

' Maharaja, hire Durhhanga 

I R I rtarneMHur Maliah, (Cumar. d, Ca/Zen Pfae#, 
Howrah. 

N.R. , Ram Karan Dae, Rai Bahadur, u.A,, Manager, 
Oudb Commercial Bank, Ld. J^tabad, 

N.R I Randle, Herbert Neil, b.a., Muir Central Col- 
lege Afhhahad. 

N.R. I Ranganathaevami Amvaragnrn, S. P T., 
Arehya Library. Ftso^ajxi/am. 

F.M. Rnnkin, James Thomafi, i.as. O/o Mernn, 
Grindlay Sf Co., Oahutta, 

N.R Ranking, Lient JamcH, H. B. M.^s COnsnl for 
Arabistan. Awaz^ Persia. 

F.M Rapeon, E. J. British Museum^ London. 

R. RirhardHou, The Hon. Mr. Justice Thomae 
William, i.c.s., Judge, High Conil Cof- 
cutia. 

R. Ridsdale, Ray. Arthur Cyril, 8t. Thomas' Par* 
sonage^ Pros 8t hool Street^ Calcutta. 

N.R. Rigo-de-Riglie, Alceste Carlo. Parjeding. 

K Risley, Sir Herbert Hope, b.a., cm.b., K.c.f.x., 
i.c.B , Secretaiy, Government of Indim 
Home Department. Calcutta. 

R I Ritchie, David Henry Wybrent. 16, Strand 
Boadf CaUutta. 

A Robertson, Major George Alan, 15<5 Lancers. 
Europe. 

N.K Rogers, Charles Gilbert, p.l.b., p.c.h., Forest 
Department. Port Blair^ Andamans. 

I. R. Rogers, Major Leonard, M.D., B.8., P.B.O.P., 
P.R.C.B., i.M.g. 47, Par'c Street, CadeuHa. 


1907 Mar. 6. 

1900 Aug. 29. 

1901 Dee. 4. 

1906 Feb. 7. 

1908 Feb. 5. 

1886 Mar. 3. 

1906 May 2. 
1896 Aug. 27. 

1905 Mar. 1. 

1905 Mar. 1. 

1902 June 4. 

1908 Mar. 4. 

1896 Mar. 4. 
1902 Feb. 5. 
1900 Dec. 5. 

1897 Doc. 1. 

1907 Aug. 7. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

1894 June 6. 
1900 May 2. 

1908 Mar. 4. 

1906 Mar. 7. 
1902 Feb. 5. 


Ivi 


R. 

N.R. 

R. 

A. 

N.R. 

L.M. 


Roormall Goenka 57, Burtolla Street, CoZ- 
cntta. 

Roho, Horace Arthur, i.c.s.. Superintendent, 
Gazetteer Revision, Punjab. Multan. 

Robb, Dr. Edward Denison, ph.d.. Assistant 
Secretary, Government of India, Home 
Dept., and Principal, Calcutta Madrassah* 
Oalcutta. 

Russell, Charles, m.a. Europe. 

Russell, Robert Vam, i.c.s., Supdt. of Gazet- 
teer and Ethnography. Nagpur. 

Rustomjee Dhunjeebhoy Mehta, c.i.E. 55, 
Canning Street, Oalcutta. 


N.R. 

N.R. 

R. 


Sakhawat Hosain, Maulavi, n.A., Inspector of 
Schools. Meerut. 

Samman, Herl)ei*t Frederick, T.c.s., OfEg. De- 
puty Commissioner, Sonthal Pargana. 
Monyhyr. 

Sanjib Chandin. Sanial. 1, Dihi Road, Cal- 
cutta, 


N.R. 

R. 

R. 

N.R. 

R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

R. 

R. 

B. 

N.R. 


Sasi Bhusan Bose, m.a. Bavenshaw College, 
Cuttack. 

Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mahamaho- 
padhy^a, M.A., ph.D. 26/1, Kanilal Dhar's 
Lane, Oalcutta. 

Satis Kumar Banerji. 45, Baniatola Lane^ 
Oalcutta. 

Satish Chandra Banerji, Dr., m.a,, ll.d., 
Advocate, High Court. Alldhahad. 

Schulten, Joseph Henry Charles, ph.D. 4, 
Pollock Street, Calcutta. 

Schwaiger, Imra George, Expert in Indian 
Art. Kashmir Qaie, Velhi. 

Seth, Mesrovb J. Bombay, [Ohavipore. 

Shah Munir Alam, B.A., ll.b. Mainpwra, 
Sharp, Henry, m.a,. Director of Public In- 
stinction. Eastern Beniml and Assam. 
Shillong. 

Shibli Nomani, Shams-ul-Ulama Maulavi. 
Aligarh. 

Shrager, Adolphe. 4, Auckland Square^ Raw- 
dm Street, Calcutta. 

Shujaat Ali Khan Bahadur, Nasurul Mainalik 
Mirza, Acting Consul-General for Persia. 
10, Hvngerforid Street, Oalcutta. 

1 Kumar Tagore, Kumar, Zemindar. 

65, Paihuriaghutta Street, Oalcutta. 

Shyam Lai, Lala; m.a., ll.b.. Deputy CJol- 
! lector. Allahabad. 



Ivii 


1B94 Ang. 30. B. Sibxvmyan Mnkerjee. UHattpara^ SMy. 

1899 May 3, N.R. Silberrad, Obarles Arthur) b.a.| b.§o., i.C.B. 
Jhami. 

1903 Aug. 26. N.R. Simpeon, John Hope, ) c.tt., Begiatvar of Co* 

o^ativo Credit Sooieties, Upper Pro- 
vinces. Allahahail, 

1904 June 1. R. Simpson, Robert Rowell, B.so., Dtp§Ttmeni 

of Minw. ( *akuUa. 

1898 Aug. 3. K.R. Sita Bam, b.a.. Deny. Magistrate. Dohm DunL 
1872 Aug. 5. K.B. Skrefsrud, Buvd. LauientiuH Olavi, Seoretaiy 

and Ti'eaBurer, Indian Home Mission to 
the Sonthala. Bonagmo, via liampore HanL 
1907 Dec. 4. A. Smith, IJeui *Col. John Manners, Indian 

Army, \.c,, o i k Europe, 

1907 Mar (>. N.B. Sofiulla SHifudiiddin Ahmed, Maulavi, Sub- 
Deputy (\)Ue(*tor, IHbr uga rh^ Aeeam, 

1905 Mar. 1. R. Sorabji Curneiia, Court of Wards. 6, Oamoo 

Street, Cohufta, 

1901 Dec. 4. TT.R. Spooner, David Rmineinl, ph.i>., ArohsBologi- 
cal Surveyor, North-West Frontier Province. 
Peshawar, 

1907 Oct. 30. N.R. Sri Ram Dixit, Pandit, h.a., Secretazy, Pratap* 

garh State. Pratapyarh, 

1904 Sept. 28. l^.R Stapleton, Henry Ernest, B.A., B.so., Inspec- 
tor of School A. Dacca, 

1901 Mai*. 6. N.R. Stebbing, Edward Percy, p.b.s., P.z.b., Imperial 
Forest Zoologist. Dehra Dun, 

1908 Dec. 2. R. | Steen, Capt. Hugh Barkley, m n., i.m.s., Resi- 

dent M^ical Officer, Eden Hospital. CaU 
rutta. 

1891 Aug. 27. A. Stein, Dr. Mark Aurel, ru.D. Euro^. 

1904 June 1. R i Stephen, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Hany 
Lusbington, Judge, High Court. Calcutta, 

1899 Aug. 30. A. | Stephen, St. John, b.a., ll.d., Barrister-at- 

Law. EuroM, 

1900 Aug. 29. N.R. Stephenson, Major John, i.M.s., Civil Sur- 

geon. JJmhalla City, 

1907 Dec. 4. R. Stevens, Major 0. R., i.m.s., Medical Oollega. 
Calcutta, 

1907 June 5. N.R. Stewart, Capt. Francis Hugh, i.m.s., Medical 
Officer. Qyantse, Tibet, 

1907 April 3. A. Stewart, Captain Hugh, Indian Army. Europe^ 

1906 Dec. 5. N.R. Stokes, Captoin Claude Bayfield, Militaiy At- 

tach4. Teheran, Pereta, 

1904 July 6. N.R. Streat^d, Claude Arthur Cecil, i.o.s. 

1904 Jan. 6. N.B. Stuart, Louis, i.c.8. Meerut. 

1906 Dec. 5. B. Subodh Chandra Mahalaaobis, B.B0.) M.i.M., 
F.B.M.8. 210, CcmwMu Street, Oeicuitta, 

1905 Jan. 4. R. Sukumar Sen 220, Lower Oireular Soad, 

Calcutta, 


1908 June 41, 

N.R. 

1^ June 6. 

N.R. 

190H Jun 1 

NR. 

1907 June 5. 

N.H 

1900 July 4. 

N.H. 

1904 July 6. 

N.R. 

lB93Auf^.:n. 

N.R. 

1907 June 5. 

NR. 

1878 June 5. 

N.R. 

1900 Doc. 

NR 

1875 Juno 2. 

R 

1908 Nov. 4. 

A. 

1898 Nov. 2. 

A 

1904 Juno 1. 

R. 

1907 Feb. 6. 

1 

N.R. 

1861 June 5. 

L.M 

1899 Aug ;10. 

N.R. 

1897 Jan. 0 

N.R 

1905 Jan. 4 

N.R 

1906 June 6. 

R. 

1908 Jan. 1. 

R. 

1905 Aug. 2. 

A. 

1907 Aug. 7. 

N.R. 

1905 July 5. 

R. 


Siirendra Chandra Roy GhaudhAnri, Zemin- 
dar. KoondU Emgpur. 

Surendra Prasad Sanial^ Sri, m.a., f O.8., Priyate 
Secretaiy to Baja Bahadur. Majhauli. 

Suresh Chandra Chatak, Depy. Magistrate and 
Deny. Collector. Dacca, 

Swinhoe Hodway Charles John, Solicitor. 
Mandalay f Upper Burma. 

S> am Sunder Das, v.a. Benares City. ' 

Talbot, Walter Stanley, i.c.s., Revenue Com- 
missioner. Kashmir^ Snnagar, 

Tate, George Passman, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Survey of India. Dehra 
Dun. 

Tayloi, Dr, Q. Orissa. Ohaiuhaghona^ Ohitta~ 
gong Hill Tracts^ Chittagong, 

Temple, Colonel Sir Richard Camac, Bart., 
Indian Ai-my, c.i i . O/o Messrs. King^ King 
5* To., Bombay. 

Tok Cliand. Dewau, a. A., ai.R.A.s., i.c.s., Deputy 
Commissioner. Ludhianah. 

Thibaut, G., rn.i), c.i.E., Registrar, Calcutta 
University. Oalcntta, 

Thomely, Capi. Michael Harris, t.h.s. JSurope. 

Thornton, Edward, f.r.i.b.a. Europe, 

Ti])per, George Hewlett, m.a., f.g.S., Assistant 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 
Calcutta. 

Travers, Morris William, d.sc., F.R.B., Director 
of Indian Institute of Science. Banga* 
loie 

Tremlett, James Dyer, m.a., i.c.s. (retired). 
Dedham, Essex, England. 

Tribhuban Deb,* Baja S., Feudatory Chief* of 
Bamra. Deogarh, Bamra. 

Tulsi Ram Misra, m.a. Awagarh. 

Turner, Frank, ii.a. Dacca Club, Dacca. 

Umapati Datta Sharma, Pandeya. Kate 
School, Calcutta. 

Upendra Nath Brahmachari, Dr., if.A., M.D. 
10, Nimtola Qhaf Street. Calcutta. 

Urwin, Captain John Johnson, h.b., i.m.s. 
Europe. 

Valavannr Snbramania Iyer, Instructor, Im^ 
perial Forest School. Dehra Dun, 

V anamali Chahravarti. Sanskrit OoUege, 
Calcutta, 


B. VaagbM** Bjijar JoMph OkwlM StodHw, i,jl.a^ 
SspariataoMiit, OaoppM! llodim Salwal 
ana HoapHal. Oalcm*. 

K. K. Vania, Anhor, hx, Vrinoi]i«l, Swalirit 

ColUig^* Bewut€9, 

N.R. VishwA Nath Sioghi H. H. the Raja Baha- 
dur. Vhhattui^ur, BtmMkhmd. 

N.R. V<ml, t1<«an Philippe, Litl. o., Arehsologioal 
Surveyor, Punjab. Jkihore. 

L. M! Voat, Lieut.-Col William, i.ii.h., Civil Sur- 
geon. Mutira. 

Id02 Oct. 29.' K Vi^eubut^, Krneat, H.L., ».8c , A.R,aa., A.R»o.a., 

I P.U..S y Asaiatant Superintrtideut, Geological 

, Survey of Itidia. CalruHa. 

I I 

1907 Jul^ H R. I Walkei, Han>M, a.b.o. 8., r.o.e., 

AaBistant Superintendent, Geol^ioal Survey 
of India. Onleutta, 

Wallae(% David Robb. 9, CUre Ron*, OttU 
rutio 

Walah, Krneat Uerlxrt Cooper, i.c.h., Com- 
miaaioner, Bhagalpur i >i vision Bhayalpur, 
Walton, Captain Herbert Jamea, m.b., f.r.o.s., 
i.M.s. C/o MtBirt, King Hamilton 8r (7o., 
Onleutta. 

Watson, Edwin Roy, m.a., b.sc. Dacca. 
Wheeler, Henry,, i.o.k., Deputy Seoretaiy, 
Government of India, Finance Dept. Oal* 

I cuita. 

1907 April 3. | X.R. ' White, Lieut. Arthur Denham, ii.B., iks. 

I (Lond.), I.U.S., Medical Officer. Oooch 
Behar. 

1907 Feb. d. A. I White, Captain J. R., d.b.o., Gordon High* 

I lanierc. Europe, 

1909 Sept. 19.| N.U. i Whitehead, Richard Bertram, I.C.B., Assistsiit 
I Commissioner. Ddhi. 

1905 Deo. 6. N.R. I WUson, The Hon. Mr. James, ]!.▲., c.8.i„ lias,, 

I t Finance Commissioner. Lahore. 

1904 Mar. 4. | R Wood. William Henry Arden, M.A., V.O.S., 

, r.ft.G.s., Principal, La Martiniere. Oaleutta. 

1906 July 4. A. Woodley, Rev. Edward Carmthem, ii.a. 

Europe. 

1900 Dec. 5. N K. Woodn^ Henry Charles, I.O.S., OfSg. Magis- 
trate and Collector. Moaujferpore. 

1906 Mar. 7. N.R. Woolner, Alfred Cooper, M.A., Principal, Orip 
ental College. Lahore. 

1906 April 1. R. Wordeworth, William Christopher. Swing* 

Urn Street^ OaleuHa. 

1907 June 5.' R Wright, Hmtild, a.k.t.c.b. S. L B* Sopeeg 

Odeutta. 


1900 Jan. 19. I R. j 

1901 June 5 N.R. 
1900 April 4 |n.R. 

I 

1905 Dec 6 N.R. 

1902 April 2. R. 


1900 Aug, 89. 

1890 Feb. 5. 
1894 Feb 7. 

1901 Mar. 6. 
1894 Sept.27.| 


)x 


Iwilng.SO. 

N.R. 

1900 Mar. 7. 

R. 

1005 Mar. 1. 

R. 

1906 Juno 6 

F.M. 


Wright, Henry Nelson, b.a., i.o.s., District 
Judge. Fysahad, 

Yogesa Chandra Sastri-Samkhyaratna-Veda* 
tirtha, Pandit. 69/3, Harrison Road, Oal-^ 
cutta. 

Young, Rev. Aithur Willifer. 23, Ohow~ 
ringhee Boad, Calcutta, 

Young, Mansel Charles Gambler, Fawley 
Itectory, Henloy-on^ThameSj England, 


SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBERS. 


iBironcieotiour 


1884 Jan. 16. 
1884 Jan. 15. 
1884 Jan. 15. 
1884 Jan. 15. 


Dr. Ernst Haeckel, Professor in the University of 
Jena. Prttsaia. 

Charles Meldrum, Esq., c.m.o., m.a., ll.d., F.R.A.8., 
F.ii.s. Mauritius, 

Revd. Professor A. H. Sayce, Professor of Assyrio- 
logyf Queen’s College. Oxford, England, 

Monsieur Emile Senai't. 18, Bue Frangois I«r, 
Paris, France. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


bite or BleotloD. 


1848 Feb. 2. 

1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4 
1883 Feb. 7. 
1894 Mar. 7. 

1894 Mar. 7. 

1895 June 5. 
1895 June 5. 


Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, G.C.s.i., C.B., M.D., F.E.S., 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.L.8., F.G.s., F.R.G.s. Sunmngdale, 
Berkshire, England, 

Dr. Albert Gunther, m.a,, m.d., ph.d., f.z.s,, f.R.s. 

23, Lichfield Bfnid, Kew, Swrrey^ England, 

Dr. Jules Janssen. Observataire d'Astronomde 
Physique de Paris, France, 

Professor P. Reynaud. La FacultS dee Lettre^, Lyons, 
France, 

Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace, ll.d., d.c.l., f.l.s., f.z.s., 
F.R.8. Ourfe View, Parhstone^ Dorset, .England, 
Mahamahop^hyaya Chandra Kanta Tarkaiankara. 

26, Baranushee Uhose's Street, Calcutta, 

Professor Theodor Noeldeke. Ojo Mr, Karl T, 
Triihnor, Strasshurg, Oormany, 

Lord Rayleigh, m.a., d.c.l., d.sc., ll.d., ph.d., r.R.A.s., 
F.R.s. Ferling Place, Witham, Essen, England, 
Chi^eB H. Ta^ey, “Beq., M.x., o.i.i. O/o India 
(Jffice, London, 


1896 Feb. 5. 
1896 Feb. 5. 
1899 Feb. 1. 
1899 Dec 6. 

1899 Dec. 6. 

1899 Dec. 6. 
1899 Dec 6. 

1901 Mar. 6. 

1902 Nov 5 

1904 Mar. 2. 
1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 Mar. 2. 
1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 Mar. 2 

1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 July 2 

1906 Mar. 7. 

1908 July 1. 

1908 July 1. 
1908 July 1. 
1908 July 1. 


hd 


Lord Lister, r.R.c.8., d.o.l., o. 8C., r.R.s«, 

12, Path CfuemU^ ForthmA Place, Imdm* 
Professor Chaa4es Rockwell Laaman. 9, Ftmar 
StrMt, Cambridge, MamaebaHUt, VS. Ammnca, 

Dr. Augustus Fr^erick Rudolf Hcsmle, ph.d., (i.t.f . 

8, Narihmdnr Road, Oxford^ England. 

Professor Edwin Ray Laiikester, ii.A., rx.D., f.r.s. 
BnHth Museum {Nnt, Hid.), Ortmwill Hoad, 
London, 8.W. 

Sir (George King, m.»., k.c.lr., lud., p.i:..b., r.R.s. 
i.M.s. (retired). O/o Messrs. Qrindlay 4* Oa., 55. 
Parliament Streets London, 8.W. 

Professor Edward Bifmett Tylor, d.c.l., iiL.D., p.r.8. 

Keeper, ruixci'sity Museum. Oxford, England. 
Professor Edwainl Buess, ph.d., Pro/essor of Geology 
in the Uiuvcrhity of Vienna. 

Professor John Wesley Judd, C.R., ll.d., f.r.s., f.q.i., 
Late Pn)f. of the Ro^sl College of Soienoe. 
«S0, Cumberlnnd Hoad, Jaew, J^gland. 

Monsieur Rene Zeiller. Inginieur on chef dee Mines, 
Ecole snnerieur dt** Mines, Paris. 

Professor Hendrick Kem. Utrecht, Holland. 
Professor Ranikrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, c.i.K 
Poona. 

Professor M. J. DeGoeje. Leide, Holland. 

Professor Igimz Goldziber, vii.D., d.liti., ll.d. 
Budapest, Hungary, 

Bir Charles Lyall, m.a., k.o.s.i., (M.e., ll.d 82, 
Oomwall Gardens, London, 8.W. 

I Sir William Ramsay, ph.d. (Tub.), ll.d., so.d. 
(Dubl.), F.C.8., F.i.c. University College, Qower 
Street, Lotidon, W 0. 

Dr. George Abraham Grierson, ph.d., d.litt., c.i.r., 
i.e.s. (retired). Holthfamham, Camberley, Surrey, 
England. 

The night Hon'ble Baron Curzou of Kedleston, 
M.A , D C.L., F.R.8* 1, Oatlton House Tmraee, Lon- 
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10. The Theory of Soule eoiong the Heluye of the 
Malay Peninsula 

By N. Annwdalu, D.Sc 

la an account of tlie re^iigion Md magic of the Malay ft Of 
the Patani States published sruno yfln ago in miiitiny* 

anata 1 dealt with the conceptions of the houI— >hutnan, veget* 
able, mineral and belonging to made objet'ls — (‘urrent among 
the professed Mahommedans ot wiiat is probablv the most primi* 
tive part of the Malay IVnitmuU Want of space prevented 
me from dwelling at length or 'sextain asfiects of these concep- 
tions, and maturer deliberntioh nelped md a little by discus- 
sions with several friends. \\h^ leri me to doubt whether the form 
in which Imade certain stateiuenis expressed my views with suf- 
ficient oleamess. As it seems that t veil those who have des- 
cribed and discussed the religion ot pnmitue tribes in the most 
profound and detailed manner have often neglected to satisfy 
themselves as to what their infonnants meant by the wor^ 
translated '*sour’oi "‘spirit/* it may be worth while to re- 
capitulate and discuss our knowledge on this point as regards a 
people very different from anv m Europe if not in India, but yet, 
as men, resembling all mankind In their iundamental concep- 
tions My remarks will refer in particular to the Malays of the 
Peninsula to which they have given a name ; but the bdliefs of 
this section of the race — if the Malays can be called a race — 
agree in the mam with those of their fellows in Java and Suma- 
tra, who have attained, or perhaps rather preserved, a higher 
culture, togethei with a greater purity of blood. Had not 1 
had frequept and peculiar opportumties of discussing such 
matters with ignorant natives of the country in their own dia- 
lect, 1 would have hesitated to approach the subject, for it 
18 not one which can be attacked satisfactorily by diligence 
m reading. Many of its premises hove not been recorded, 
although occasionally they may be deduced from the statement! 
of travellers ; Mr W. W Skeat’s Malay Magic is often our 
only guide, and excellent as this treatise is, one wishes that 
its auwor had given more of his own in place of the lengthy 
quotations from literary essayists with which he fills so mmiy 
of bis pages. Philology can help us little, for the meaningi 
of theological terms are seldom transferred with even that degese 
of accuracy which clings to their forms. It is easy to ai^ 
that the Malay word is Arabic, that nydwa is prob. 

ably Sanscrit, that did not originate in MaJaya; but 

the Arab theologian would hardly reoc^ize the rM in tb 
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being which gets accidentally shut up in water jars and 
does not recognize its proper body should that body be ever 
HO little disfigured in its absence during sleep. Such are the 
Malay’s ideas about the r&h, which is said to be peculiar to man. 
The nydwa is little more than the, life breath of a man or 
animal; the hddi is an evil ghost or infiuence (quite defi- 
nitely a ghost in the more primitive, less definitely individual 
in the more civilized districts) which originates from men and 
certain animals at or after an unlucky or violent death. It 
is some of these, nor even the inherent tuah or luck that be- 
longs to certain objects and beings, that I wish to discuss at 
present ; for it is difficult to say how far any one of these terms 
expresses an indigenous idea, or how far the new words have 
assumed primitive meanings. Differing from them very clearly 
is the semiingdt, which keeps a man, an animal, a crop, a 
mineral, a house, or a treasure-chest sane and healthy and 
preserves the body with which it is associated from rapid dis- 
organization or decay. 

Every man tind every animal is believed to be pervaded 
by a semdugiU; every field of rice is similarly animated, the 
ore of every tin mine also has its “ soul,” and even houses and 
treasure-chests, as their different parts are fitted together into 
a perfect organism, develop an essence or pervading spirit of 
the kind. It is when the semangdt is ousted that “ possession ” 
occurs. 

The idea of possession is of course by no means peculiar to 
the Malays or even to the yjeoples of the Far East. Numerous 
instances of persons who were possessed are recorded in the New 
Testament; in Scotland cases, probably to some extent mimetic, 
occurred with tolerable frequency as late as, and even later than, 
the seventeenth century, and it is only a few years since the 
wife of an Irish peasant was put upon the fire by her relatives 
in order to drive out the fairy that was believed to be in her. 
In the Biblical exam])leB of possession (except in that of the 
Gadarene swine) it is a person who is possessed ; his body has 
been occupied by an alien spirit, which must be driven out of 
him before he can regain his sanity. It is needless to give other 
instances, which might be multiplied almost indefinitely, for 
other writers have dealt with the question. In India of course 
the belief is widely current. 

According to Malay ideas the body possessed need not neces- 
sarily be that of a person or even of an animal. Just as in the 
stories of Scottish witchcraft, furniture and especially broom- 
sticks become animate by the infusion of a temporary and 
evanescent life ‘ ; so to-day in Malaya men talk seriously of the 


1 For a *'philoBophical " explanatioxL see Mackenzie's Treatise on 
Wt^hcraft (1678), section six. “ It may bo, I confess, that spirits 
snd' immaterial substances cannot touch things material, and oonse- 
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dance of the fieh-trap into which a aprit haa * dived," or claim 
that their favourite medicine-man can summon a temporary 
life into a log of wood and cauHo it to leap tlirough the air. A 
feeble survival, or ^rhaps rather imitation, of such practices in 
found in modern Europe and America among the spiritualiHlH. 
According to the Malays, posHcssion of one kind or another is 
quite a common occurience If a man quarrels with his wife, 
his Btmiingui is weakened, he glows hysterical, he is possessed ; 
the professional story-tcllei must liooome fiossessed before he 
(or more frequently she) can recite the tale; a patient suffering 
from small pox is possesNcd , a magnet or a telegraph wire is pos- 
sessed ; the puppets in the shadow-play are possessed, and must 
be n^garded as living actors. What then, according to Malay 
theory does possession mean^ The Malay answers, as he has 
frequently done to me, **Tlie t lan. the thing, is affected by a 
spirit {hf>rh(tntUy litcially ‘ h spirited’*). Why does a man 
become possess^? “ necau-^e Ins soul {Bemf'ingiit) is weak, or 
soft, or sick," and a wandt^iing spirit has entered into him, driv- 
ing out his proper soul. 

It is not clear how the human '•oul originates, and I do 
not think that the Malays of the present day, nominal Moham- 
madans ab they are, have any definite theory on this point. It 
is siifncient for them that Tiilian Allah, the I<ord Ood, sends 
tlie soul into the body of the child at the moment when the 
umbilical cord is severed, uheii tlie child first may be regarded 
as an indefiendent being. Then is even some evidence that they 
fear the consequeni'e of scaring away the soul at tins instant, 
implying that a definite spiritual entity already exists, waiting 
to take its place in the body at the appointed time. For this 
reason iron, wliich all spirits shun, may not be used in cutting 
the cord, lest the child, devoid of the sane and preserving in- 
fiuonce, should become fever-stnekeii and delirious. This is 
the view held in Jalor, one of the small States of the Siamese 
provinces on the east coast of the* Peninsula. Regarding the 
more civilized Federated Malay States there appears to & no 
evidence on this point. It is obvious, however, that the 

quently can neither raise nor transport them s but if we oonsiclar how 
tne adamnnt raises and fiansports the iron, and how the soid of man, 
whidi IS a spirit, can raise or transport the body, and that a man's 
voice, or a musical sound is able to occasion great and extraordinaiy 
motions in other men, we may eaaily conclude, that devils who are 
spirita of far more energy, may produce effects surpassing very far 
our understanding. And yet I do not deny but that the devil does some- 
times persuade the witch that tliey are carried to plaoea where they 
never were, making those impressions upon their spMts, and aoqustot- 
ing them what was done there, which is done by impressing images 
upon their brain, and which images are carried to the exterior sensea 
by Iho animal spirite, even os we see the air oarriee the species of colours 
upon it, though in a very insensible way : and thus we tee likewise, that 
the fumes of wine or melancholy wUl represent strange apparitionsi and 
make us think them real." 
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conception of the sending of the soul into the child’s body is 
not a primitive one but has been influenced by the teachers of 
Islam, if not of the other organized creeds which preceded the 
comparatively late introduction of Mohammadanism into Malaya. 
This is very clearly shown by ascertaining what is believed to 
be the process of development in the case of the soul of a made 
object, the gradual ]>erfecting of which is more readily under> 
stood than the slow and hidden processes of embryology. It is 
extremely rare among primitive tribes to find definite statements 
as to existence of a definite soul in made objects ; but I have 
little doubt that tliis only means that the question of the attribu- 
tion of life to things which we regard as essentially inanimate 
is not one of the inquiries commonly set on foot. The Malays of 
Patani States (of which Jalor is one) certainly believe that 
houses, boats and treasure-chests have souls ; and though their 
views are not so distinct regarding other made objects, they 
evidently sec nothing ridiculous or impossible in the theory 
that every object has some kind of an essential spirit, provided 
only it has a form and even a simple organization. The nature 
of these thing souls 1 will discuss later, at present 1 am con- 
cerned with their origin. The soul of a house, semnngdt rumah, 
is said to (‘ome into being ‘ * of itself ” as the planks or other 
materials of the structure are fitted together; there is no sugges- 
tion, however indirect, that Allah sends down the soul al- 
ready perfect. The boat soul (which is not called semnngHt 
but mayor) is said to be in its nature vor^ similar to that of 
a house. A striking illustration of its manner of development 
was given me by a man in Patani town, who explained that 
just as a steamer could not be regarded as a steamer until all its 
different parts had entered into it. so th9 boat soul could not be 
regarded as existing until the planks of the boat had been put 
together in their proper order. There again the phrase “it be- 
comes of itself “ was used, and, though the human soul is believed 
to be sent by Allah into the child, it too, by an inconsistency 
such as we must expect to find, is also said “to become of it- 
self.” in that it is not summoned by any human agent into its 
destined abode. In fact, it seems that it and its abode are 
really one, the very development of the material structure bring- 
ing about* an essential regulating force, more or less clearly con- 
ceived of os a potentially independent being. Abstractions are 
difficult for untrained minds, and even Englishmen talk of the 
• ‘ electric fluid.” Yet we find that the native tribes of Australia, 
perhaps the least cultured human beings whose beliefs are 
known to us in detail, have very definite and peculiar views re- 
garding souls and their origin. We must remember, however, 
that the Australian beliefs have been studied in a manner afford- 
ing evidence both more detailed apd more reliable than that 
which anthropologists are forced to use regarding most other 
primitive rehgions. 
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The spirit, if spirit it be, which ajiimates the puppets of the 
shadow play would appear to have quite a diflferent origin from 
the souls of houses and boats, for it is called into the figures 
by a ceremony analogous to that by wliioh the gods are invited 
to enter their ima^ in many religions Although 1 have good 
authority for stating that such a ceremony takes place, i can 
give no details, for the ceremony mentioned by Skeat as be- 
ing of a propitiatory nature is a diflerent one, periormed as 
often as the puppets are us^rl. It must bo remembered in 
this connection that many of the figures ' represented are 
drawn from the Hindu pantheon, e.p. those of Hanuman and 
Bama. 

Regarding the souls of mineral ores 1 doubt whether the 
Malays conceive of them as Inking in an exact sense the 
equivalents of house-souls or boat-souls. They appear rather 
to be of the nature of guttrdion spirits of the mines ; not per- 
meating the ore itself , but protecting it and carrying it from 
place to place. They are tai more often called hantu than 
>emungtU, sometimes even dr tea* iSpells are frequently recited 
in which the medioine-inan hired by the mino-r>wner to conduct 
the necessary ceremonies threatens to reveal the origin of the 
metal ot of its spirit; but he merely threatens, for if he knew 
the real origin of things he could coerce any spirit without the 
aid of further ritual. The following silver-charm from Kelantan, 
taken from Malay Magic, illustrates this tendency very clearly. 
It will be noted that the different guesses are not compatible with 
one another ; but the man who first drew up the formula prob- 
ably thought that one guess or another would be sufficiently near 
the truth to terrify the spirit into obedience. The Malays 
Ueve, as so many civiliz^ and primitive races have done, that 
to know the origin of things giv^ a man great power, but they 
also believe that the possession of knowledge, especially imperfect 
knowledge, is dangerous. They think it (|uite enough, in order 
to subdue a spirit, to pretend to knowledge they do not serious- 
ly claim to possess, for if a man really knows the origin of 
anything or being, he has that thing or being in his power and, 
unconscious of his own strength, may work havoc by some un- 
guarded word. The charm begins in this way — I need not quote 
it all — 

Peace be with you, O child of the Solitary Silver Jin. 

I know your origin. 

You dwell upon the yellow clouds. 

Your place of penance is in the sea of Balongto Darah. 

Your place of penance is a pool of every river. 

Your place of becoming lain the bay of the dead winds, eto.^ 

1 Malay Magic, p. 2. 

^ 1 have not followed 8keat*a traodation exactly ; aee the Malay 
veraion op. eti. 
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Ab regards the belief that the mineral spirit is something 
external to the mineral, the following prayer may be quoted 
from the same authority, or rather that part of it which is a 
prayer pure and simple without any direct threat — 

Assemble yourselves together. Rubbish and Trash, 
House-lizaVds, “Kalerik,*' Centipedes and Millepedes [ob- 
serve how any suggestion of the true name is avoided] 

And partake of my banquet. 

Let whosever comes bring me one. 

A kf Umg or two, 

A fistful or two, 
and so on. 

Botl) in the Patani States and in British Malaya the gold 
and the tin spirits are believed to be able to assume an animal 
form which has no obvious connection with the metal. If this 
animal he insulted or injured, the spirit carries the ore away. 

Vegetable souls would seem to resemble thing souls rather 
than mineral spirits in their origin. They represent the grow- 
ing and the ripening rice, are at once its essence, its strength 
and its vitality : each plant hits not its individual soul, 
but all of one species growing in the same field share a soul in 
common. This is natural enough, for it is difficult for any agri- 
culturist to look upon the individual plants in his crop as units. 
At harvest time the soul from the whole field is gathered to- 
gether, as it were, into a special bunch of ears, in which it is pre- 
served until the following season. There is' not even a sugges- 
tion that it could exist apart from the rice, and any talk or 
threat about its origin which may occur in the charms is merely 
a pretence. It is thought in Jalur tliat if the rice-soul, or rather 
the ears in which it resides, were destroyed, then the whole of 
the grain in the bin with them would perish and be consumed. 

Not even vegetable souls (of which the rice-soul is far the 
most distinct) have the same definite character as the souls of 
houses and boats. It is easy to see how a boat becomes an organ- 
ism, but who has fathomed the secrets of vegetable growth ? 

Animal souls need not be considered apart from human 
souls, for the distinction between them is very slight. Every 
animal has a soul, although tliis is more frequently taken for gran- 
ted than expressed, but the hunter addresses the soul of his 
quarry and deceives and cajoles it as he would any other spirit. 
As regards the origin of human souls, I have already told all 
1 know, nor can I find any definite statements on this point 
in literature. Here again we may have the medicine-man*s 
threats and sham revelations, unmeaning save occasionally, 
as referring to some obscure legend, which may be either local, 
Mahommi^an or Hindu. 

The question next arises. If the origin of souls is obscure 
to the Malay, is their nature any' clearer to him ? On the 
whole it is. In the first place, we can state definitely that the 
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soul is not the life. It is true that when tlic soul has forsaken 
a trea8ure*ohe8t, that chest is said to have ' * become a dead 
thing ; but a treasure-chest, even with its soul, would never 
be called a living thing,” though the phrase would be quite 
possible in Malay as applied to an object really animate. A 
man does not die when his soul is taken fi om him. 

One of the chief difficulties in the investigations on which 
this di*^cussion is based has been the* poverty of the Malay 
l(mguag() as regards general and abstract terms and the 
dislike felt by all Malays for direct speech. Malay is a language 
apt for irony and metaphor, rich in specific, destitute of generic 
terms. Xo attempt to get from a Malay anything of the nature 
of a scientific definition, even on a point on which his mind 
is absolutely clear, is therefore fiossible, and li is cliiefly by 
moans of the illustrations in m hu h his conversation is often 


rich that a definite coiu option ol his ideas can be obtained 
The richness of the languaLn^ ni specific terms, however, limits 
the application of each, and 1 tlnnk I am justified in saying that 
two things called by the same name are always regarded as 
being at least very intimately i elated to one another. Name 
and form may not have played quite the same part in the 
conceptions of the Malays as hiui been the case in some orien- 
tal systems of philosophy, but certainly the names of things, as 
well as their forms, arc^ regarded as being almost essential 
qualities. A Malay (as 1 have often noted when asking ques- 
tions about different animals) sees nothing ridiculous in the 
assertion that, say, two different breeds of cattle are different, 
because tlioir name.s are not the same. We may assume that 
the aemdngnt of a li )use lias certain qualities in common with 
the semtingHi of a man, while the fact that the boat-soul is 
called mayor prahu shows that it is not in all respects the 
equivalent of the house-soul. Fishermen and seamen all the 
world over, however, have beliefs and phrases peculiar to them- 
selves, that is to say differing from those of their compatriots 
who do not leave dry land. The boat-soul has the capacitv 
(which the house-soul apparently lacks) of rendering itself 
visible, and in a form which has not always a very close 
relationship to that of its body. Indeed, it would almost 
appear that the boat soul is merely a manifestation or per- 
haps rather a fragment, of the spirit of the sea (Hantu 
Laut), except when it has not become anthropomorphic, as 
there is a tendency for spirits to become in all religions. It is 
natural for a man to picture in his own image any being with 
whom he deems it possible to hold intercourse ^ any kind. 
Among the Patani Malaya the soul of a canoe manifests itself in 
the likeness of a glow-worm, while the spirit of the sea sits on 
the mast-head as a flame of fire. A larger boat has a soul like a 
snake, that is to say<more hke the boat itself. It is worthy of 
note that on the coast of Kelantan, which marches with the 
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Patani States to the south, the rest on which the mast of the 
fishing-boats is supported when not in use projects from one 
side of the fishing-boats in the form of a slightly convention- 
alized cobra with expanded hood ; but at Patani itself this rest, 
being of a more elaborate nature, more often takes the form of a 
bird, occasionally of a dragon’s head (kUpala naga). The 
soul of a ship is said to appear in the guise of a man or a woman 
according to the ship’s sex, which can only be proved by ex- 
perience of ?ier qualities. To British seamen all ships are 
feminine, but to the Malays the duality of the sexes is obvious not 
only in the animal and vegetable worlds, but even in the pheno- 
mena of nature and the products of art. They talk not only of 
male and female ears of rice, but of male and female winds and 
rain, of male and female rapids and waterfalls, of male and 
female ships. Female objects are, speaking generally, fat, 
abundant, or luxuriant, female phenomena slow in action, while 
the male equivalents have opposite qualities. It is interesting 
that the souls of boats partake of the sexes of their bodies. 
The souls of all boats occasionally manifest their presence by 
making a sound. 

Though the house-soul does not ** give itself to be seen ” it 
ako produces a sound, in fact the curious creaking heard at 
night to a greater or less extent in most Malayan houses. 1 am 
not aware that the soul of a treasure-chest manifests itself in 
any visible or audible form ; its absence is proved by the ill-luck 
of the owner of the chest. Strength of the soul of a house or 
boat, conversely, means good luck to the master, and it is only 
when a soul is strong that any manifestation is possible. From 
this belief arises a peculiar form of what may be almost des- 
cribed as Sabbatarianism. Malays in Patani town are chary of 
opening the boxes in which they keep their valuables on a 
Friday, for Friday, as in many parts of India, is the one day 
of the week on which all spirits are most vigorous. Were the 
l>oxe8 opened on Friday, their souls (which are thus regarded as 
spirits) might be so active that they would escape, and then the 
owner of the box, having lost his luck, would become “ utterly 
poor.” Similarly it is on Friday that offerings to strengthen 
the boat-soul and so bring good luck in fishing are generally 
made. On this day the soul is apparently more ready to de- 
tach itself from its material body, and consequently more able 
to assimilate external nourishment. 

Such things, however, do not form part of what we may 
regaid as the proper functions of a soul, but rather illustrate the 
manner in which all matters regarding spirits tend to become 
questions of human luck. Primitive races, having acquired a 
belief in souls, tend, as we see in so many instances, to argue that 
not only their own souls but those of their possessions play 
an important part in their fate : unless all souls in which they 
have an interest are healthy, general tnisfortune will befall them. 



iz. The drug Aitukhudui, nowadeyi Lnwnduia 
and not iMvnndnfn SKmIicm. 

By I. H. BtnuKiLi.. 

Tlie word AstukhudiiH is den vwl from th<s Oreek word 
cmx«*5 or armyas through its genitive or fmi)(aSof. 

All books identify <rroixas as Lavandula 8iacha9, Linn. ; but 
the drug which comes into India in some quantity is nowadays 
Lavandula denlata^ Linn. 

Lavandida Biwchan is fount! in the Canaries, Madeira and 
Portugal, Spain, very generally. France bordering the* Mediter- 
ranean, Ckiraica, oftien m sht«<'>ls Sardinia, ftaly in the south, 
North Africa, Greece and her tslands, not uncommonly, Turkey 
at Byzantium, Bithynia and Lvcia if not elsewhere in western 
Asia Minor, Syria, and I’alestine. where it is c(>mmon up to 
3,9()0 feet. 

Lavandula deniata is found in the Cape Verde Islands, 
Madeira, Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, central and south-eastern 
parts of Spain, »\e., Andalusia, Granada, Murcia and Valencia, 
South Italy with Sicily, and Malta. In the south of Italy it is 
doubtfully endemic, and is generally seen in gardens. It is also 
recorded (teste Halacsy, Conspectus Flora Grasca^ ii.,' 1002, 
p. 568) as found in Zantc, but is there probably not a native. 

The medicinal properties of these two Lavandulas liave not 
been closely studied, certainly not so as to show if they are equally 
useful as drugs ; and onc^e only, as far as I am awwo. have their 
essential oils been compared. This was done by the firm of 
Messrs. Schimmel & Co., and the result recorded in their Report 
tor 1889, whence it is quoted by Sawyer {Odorographia, 1892, 
p. 355) and Gildermeister and Hoffmann {The Volatile Offs, trans- 
lated by Kremers, Madison, 1900, p. 611). Tlie difference be- 
tween the two was found to be : — 

L. Stachas. L, deniata. 

Specific gravity at -942 *926 

boiling at 1 SOT to 246T 1 70T to 200T 

They both smell like a mixture of rosemary with camphor, and 
are quite unlike the fragrant lavender oil from Lavandula Spica^ 
in this as well as in having a lower specific gravity. 

That part of the oil of Lavandula Stcschas which boils off 
first, seems to be chemically very similar to, if not identical 
with, the oil of Lavandula derUata. 

The supposition which we may make that they are equally 
useful as drugs is backed up by one piece of information which 
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Sawyer {loc, ciU) gives to us : it is that both are used alike in 
Spain for the rough manufacture of an oil which serves as a balm 
for wounds. 

The drug stoechas would seem to have been familiar in 
Italy in the days of the first Caesars ; for the writers on medi- 
cine mention it without comment on its appearance and origin. 
Celsus, who lived in the times of Augustus and Tiberius, in his 
De Medicina, lib., viii., cap. ix, gives one use for it : Pliny 
(23 — 79 A.D.) another. 

But Dioscorides, the Cilician, takes the trouble to describe 
it, and gives its oiigin as far away from his own home in the 
Islands off the French coasts near Hy6res. This is what he 
gays:— stcechasgvGVf^ 'm the islands of Gaul called Stoechades, 
situated on the coasts of Marseilles, and gets its name thence. 
It is a herb with slender spikes, with a foliage like thyme (/.€., 
Thymus vulqnris, Linn.', but has the leaves longer; it is pun- 
gent in taste, and in a measure rather bitter.” There is no 
rea^^on to believe that he had not Lavandula StcecJuiH va mind, 
but one asks how it comes that he records the origin of a plant 
as southern France whicli must have been common in his own 
native (MHcia.* 

The writers of all tlie schools of medicine round the Medit- 
erranean that come in the next centuries, were obviously fami- 
liar with stochas : for instance, Galen (130 to about 2(X) A.D.) 
names it : Paulus .^gineta, who lived both in Rome and Alex- 
andria (before 640 A.D.) names it. Then' we find the Arabs 
writing of it. Mesues * is said to mention it (teste Bodaeus k 
Btapcl in his Theophrasti Hisioria plantarvm lihri decern, Textum 
qrcpcum illvatravit Johannacus Bodmus, 1644, p. 670). Ibn Sina 
mentions it. Assuredly it was through Arabs of their schools 
that the use spread towards India. 

T have not discovered any references which enable me to 
indicate when its use in India began. 

It is not to be expected that the old Sanskrit medical works 
of India would mention Astukhudus by a name so obviously 
newer than they : apparently they do not mention it at all. 
As far as one can tell they had not got the drug. 

Ibii Rina, who flourished about A.D. 1000, names our drug 

1 1 tind it profitless in the present enquiry to pursue the suggestion 
that I.HVHndula was known to the Greeks by ' the name of ’'l^uop 

IB inontioned by TheopliBBtus, Arietophanes and in the Orphica, but no 
authoi mentions it as a drug; and therefore the identifioation, however 
elaliorately supported, can afford no evidence that Lavandula was used 
medicinally by the Greeks before Dioscorides. 

^ Mesues. the younger, a Cliristian of Maridin on the Euphrates, and 
studmt at B^dad, put many works into Arabic. Schelenz, Gesohichte 
der Iharmasie, 1904, p. 279, gives the date of his death as 1016. 
Mesues, the older, lived not much more, before the younger : for him von 
Haller s Bibhographia Medioa, p. 174, and Sohelenz’s work may bo 
referred to. > on Haller questions if the two were not one. 
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BA or (Astikus or Astadus). The name which 

the Greeks wrote “ Stiohas ’* had, it is seen, become but little 
distorted when Ibn Sina wrote “ Astikus,’* but it must have 
been much in people’s mouths to have sin^ become so much 
further distort^ as to be altered in Tiidia to ** Astukhudiis.” 

The Makhzan-el-Adwiya, written about 1709, by the Khtv 
rasan physician Mir Mohammed llosein, who lived Hrst in 
Shiraz and then in Murshidnhail, liengid, contains mention of 
it as Astukhudus. He piaises the drug greatly, 

gives it as useful for all sorts of ills . especially is it the 
cleanser of the brain ; but he* dcies not state its origin 

All the modem Urdu hooks on medicine mention it. This, 
its favour, among the pcoph' \%hoMe ancestors either entered 
India or became most <‘lunn.ed m ways during the ^dohamine- 
dan conquest, suggests thni d-. use 'iune in with the invaders. 
It lias not reached Burma \c<. 

The dried fiowers of a lavender under the name of Flores 
Stoechados ” or Sticchns Arabiea ” were sold in the French 
and English drug shops all through the Middle Ages, and as 
Fluckiger and Hunbur\ tell us (l’hartna(^ogra))hia, ed. 2, 1879, 
p. T'k)) had a place in the London Phaiinacopoia until lV46. 
FraiK'e seemed to sliaro with the Levant the trade in the eom- 
modity. iiocheus a Stapel {loc. cii.) says very positively that 
the ciiief supply came from Alexandria, together with other 
merchandise, and that in c'onsciiuence tin* name Staechas ara- 
hka was used, but he adds the best of the drug (‘onios from the 
islands of Hyc^res. He and all the more knowledgeable writers 
of his time knew well that stmehaa grew for one place in southern 
France. He says so : thus “Certum otiam est in Gallia narbo* 
nensi copiose crescere.” (Hiatftria ptarUarum ^ 1686, lib. xi, 
cap. 3) hadhimself seen it growing b(*twecMi Montpellier and Arles : 
Clusius earlier had recoided it as most abundant in parts of 
Spain. fMvandula deniata Clusius had found on the to]) of 
Gibraltar about 1570 he described it as souicthing neA^, called 
by the Portuguese Aliohrin franccs ” or “French rosemary,” 
and suggested tliat it probably possesses the same pro|)ertieB as 
L. atcBchaa ; hut thene he had not ascertaiiUHl. 

Ray, enumerating all the species of ataxhaa known to him, 
cites : — 

L. ataeckaa as “ Sta*cha.s arabica vulgo dicta CassU 

dony or French Lavender, by some Sticadore ” 
and 

L, dentata as “ Stccchas folio serrato. . . .Crispo folio. . . . 
Cassidony or Sticadore with indented leaves.” 

1 mention this as showing that a careful student saw the 
great resemblance between the two, the confusion of which we 
are now disentangling. 
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Ibn Sina would surely mean the plant of the Levant when 
writing. Persia and Turkestan in his time would probably got 
their supplies of it thence, t.f., fiom Damascus via Mesopotamia, 
and then some might pass on eastwards to India through the 
caravan routes coming to Multan and Peshawar. 

Near these routes other plants have been substituted for 
it in recent times, perhaps in the beginning as the caravan trade 
waned. Thus Baden Powell records that Prunella vulgaris was 
sold for it in Kashmir ; and Dymock, Warden and Hooper 
(Pharmarographia Indica, Appendix, p. 193) say that they re- 
ceived from Afghanistan as Astukhudus the flowering top of a 
Labiate appearing to be a Molucella, 

With the growth of the overseas trade of India and the 
decay of these caravan routes, Astukhudus has begun to come 
into India by sea, and what is imported thus is no longer L. Stae^ 
chas, but is L, dentata. It comes into Bombay ; and down the 
Bombay Presidency it goes by the name of Alphajan rather 
moie tiian by the name of Astukhudus. This word Alphajan 
is apparently derived, either as Dymock, Warder, and Hooper 
tell us, from the Portuguese name of Lavandula Spica ^ ‘ ‘ Alfaze- 
ma,” or more likely from the name “ Alichrin,” which Clusius 
applied, as we have seen, to the very plant itself. 

The exact source of this supply which Bombay gets is at 
present unknown to me : 1 regret that I have not as yet been 
able to trace it out . 

I have made enquiries regarding the drug in Southern Persia 
and loarn by the kindness of Major P. Z. Cox that Astukhudus 
in the Shiraz bazaars is L, dentata and is brought via Jiddah 
and Biishire. Shiraz, it has been seen, was the place where Mir 
Mohammed Husein lived a century and three quarters ago. His 
supply probably came from Syria over land ; and there is still a 
belief curi'ent in Shiraz that Astukhudus comes thence. 

I had a kind reply in answer to a letter which I addressed 
to Dr. Hcckel of Marseilles, telling me that the Isle of Hy^res 
does not now send the drug into the market. 

The first European writer to name Lavandula Stoechas as 
an Indian drug was Sir William O’Shaughnessy, who in the 
Bemfal Dispensatory and Pharmacopaia , 1841, p. 489, spoke qf 
it as mu( h prized by tlie Arabs. Irvine, in his Short Account of 
thf Matvua Medica of Patna ^ 1848, p. 79, mentioned it as sold 
at Rh. 3-12-0 per lb. Birdwood, in his Catalogue of the Vegetable 
Preniucts of the Presidency of Bombay, 1862, p. 63, named it : 
Dymock (Vegetable Materia Medica of Western India, second 
edition, 1886, p. 618) followed him, but with more details, 
giving the Bombay price at about 3^ annas per lb. There is an 
extraordinary difference between the Patna price of 1848 and 
the Bombay price of 1890. 

1 Ftdc Brotero, Flora Lusitanica, 1804 , i.. p. 171 . 
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The next and most important ruiitiibulion to the litera- 
ture is Dymock, Warden and Hoop(>r’s Phamatuffraphia indtoa, 
1892, V, p. 93, from which I have already quoted. Baden Powell, 
in the same year {Indian ForeMf] , xviii, p. S3) recorded the 
substitution of Prunella putifarin tor it ‘ Anfilo-Indian tilera- 
ture to the present date oontiuns no more references to it 

* l*omfil*erjtor, Thirty ftv* T um •/! (h tlmf' 1852,11., pp. H50 aiid 

361. niontiODB ** Stupthtw ('tidiimerefina' - probabl}^ meoiiinff Prumlla 
wilyarin. 




12 . On Coptis. 
By I. f{. JiuRKiiii 


Till ])apor contains not^s nuuU* on CV^piitt in on attempt 
to tnio(' the dnig aH found in Jndni to its Hoveral Houroea : tlie 
work is not yet conii)Jet*\ though eonxiderably ivivanood. 

The genus Coptis ib (|Uite a small one. The whole list of 
names within it amounting to thiiteen only, and of these, two 
oertniiily must be reduci^d. 

The following are all the niun*^* 

O. annnfmaflolia, Sub tt /uu in Abh Math. T'liys. Kl. 

.Muench., iv, pt , p. 1.10 — »Japon. 

C, asfth nifolia, Salisb. in Trans. Linn. Soc., \iii (1807), p 1106 — 
Alaska. 

C. brarJtypftiila, Sieb. ef Zuee., lot eit. «Iapnn. 

C. Franehet in .lourn de Bot. (1897), p 231. -f^hina. 

C. japunira, Makino in Hot. Mag Tokj’o (1809), j> 198. --ilapan. 
C. laciniaUi, (Iray in Bot. (laKetU*. xii (1887), p. 297. — Western 
Oregon and California, 

G, occidentalism Torr. et dray. Flora N. Amor., i (1838), 
p. 28.- Western N. Anieru^a and, according to Franehet, 
Oohotsk. 

C. orientalism Maxim, in Bull. Acad. Petersb., xii (1868), p. 60.— 
Japan. 

C. osjniocarpam Briilil in Ann. Hot. Gard. Calc., v (1896), p, 89. — 
Sikkim Himalaya. 

C, quinquefolia, Mi(j. in Ann. Mus. Hot. Lugd. Bat., iii, p. 7. — 
Japan. 

C. Teetam Wall, in Linna^a, xii (1838), Lilt. 227.— Hills to N.-£. 
of Assam. 

C, trifoliam Salisb. in Trans. Linn. Soc., viii (1807), p. 306.— 
Norway, Hussia, N Asia and N. America. 

C. venosut Howell, Flora N.-W. Amer. (1897), p. 21. 

The genus, it will lie noticed, is found on either side of the 
northern Pacific, and one species is almost circumpolar. The 
species all live in damp places ; they occur either in mossy 
swamps, or among rocks, or under trees : and they are all very 
mucli alike. Coptis trifolia has been known to European botan- 
ists from early days, its medicinal value having attracted atten- 
tion. On the colonisation of North America the red Indians were 
found to use it, and the first hooks on medicine that the New 
W*orld produced contained mention of its virtues : Bigelow 
(Medical Botany, iii, 1817, p. 60) says that it used to be sold in 
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Boston more abundantly than any other indigenous drug. It 
was a yellow dye of the red Indian, as well as a medicine. Coj>ti8 
trifolia has naturally been more studied than any other species, 
and the rest of the American species more than the rest of the 
Asiatic species. It is not necessary for me to refer to their litera- 
ture so far os it is purely botanic ; but I must do so in regard 
to the Asiatic species, which really are little known, and of which 
more spe(>i mens are greatly needed in Herbaria. Franchet in 1 897 
wrote a paper on these Asiatic species which was published in 
the Journal de Botanig'tie, wherein he kept them all separate: 
Hutli wrote a second one in the Bulletin dp VHerhicr Boiasier. 
V, p. 10S5: and Finet and Gagnepain have subse(|uently written 
about the genus. The last paper was published in the Bulletin 
de la Sneifif botanique de France, li, 1904, p. 401, and is re- 
printed as part of their Contribulions d la Flore de VA^ic 
orientali, i, 1905, p. 144. They reduce the number of species, 
of Goptis, placing as varieties under Coptis Tecta both 
anemonopfoUa, Sieb. et Zucc*. (\%ith C. orienlalis, Maxim.), and 
G. chineyisis, Franchet. 


I 



Franchet ’8 
view 

Hufch’H view. 

1 Finet & Oagne- 
1 pain’8 view. 

1 

C. (ri folia 

C. (fuinefVf folia . . \ 

distinct 

distinct 

distinct 

distinct 

distinct ] 

1 distinct 

C. hrachypvtala 

distinct 

distinct 

distinct 

(\ anenwncefolia 

distinct 

distinct ^ 

a variety of 
C. Tecta. 

(\ orienlalis . . | 

1 

distinct 

1 

distinct 
but very near 
the last 

the same as 
the last. 

( T# eta 

distinct 


1 distinct 

( \ rfnnt 

distinct 

1 

1 

a variety of 
C\ Teeia. 

C.Indaiata 

v(*ry near to ' 
tlic Ameri- 
can C. occb 
d( ntaliM. 

1 not m e n - 
' tioned. 

(' O'ipU mfoba 

1 

1 

1 added doubt- 
1 fully to the 

1 Japanese 

1 species. 


The roots of the C^iinese and Japanese species are possibly 
moat used medicinally ; but we do not know their relative 
values. We have it on record that roots of C. anemoncsfolia are 



in the Japanese market as a drag; for Sohaer ,in 1875 so des* 
cribed it as a Japanese drug (Me Jnst's Jabresberioht, 1875» 
p. 967), and Holmes reporting on a oolieoiion of Chinese drugs 
made by Thomas Christy, in the Pharmaceuttofl Jonrtkdt 1879- 
80, p. 23, confirmed the statement, &s well as did Christy him- 
self, who in hisi^eu’ C<mfnrreial Drug^^ No. 4, 1884 , p. 53, merely 
copied without comment what Holmes had to say. It looks 
as if Christy and Holmes had together determined the drug 
as C. anemonopfolia. 

We have in India two sources for the root. We receive 
it at vSariiya from the Mi^hmis in neat little vricker baskets, 
and we receive it also b> sea from ( 'hina, —not in one form 
only, hut, as Dymock remarks (Vegetable Materia Medica of 
Western India, second tKlition, 1885, p. lih. in two forms. 
We thus liave in India three kinds of the rootb of (kiptis. 

I’he origin of the Minhnn Tita’ has been established by 
obtaining living roots for cult tv.\i ion in India ; the origin of the 
two roots from Chinese port'* i* riot yet clearly established : one 
may be Japanese, and fn>fn ' ' ant monce folia : theothe* is prob- 
ably Chinese. It ia ktiown t liat ( 'optis is cultivated iii parts of 
China, but it is not known if the wJiole of the Chinese supply of 
the drug is from cultivatini plants, or partly from wild and 
partly from cultivated }jlants. 

i j>ropose first to gi\ c an acc ount of the plant in the Mishmi 
hills, and thereafter to consider it as grown furtlmr east. 

No one has over penetrated quite far enough into the Mishmi 
country to reach those parts where Tita is grown, but Griffith 
in 183ii approached them He says that CopUa Tepta is found 
on high hills on which there was then (November 14th) snow ; 
that it was cultivated near Khosha’s ** native place ” (place not 
recorded, but somewhere not far in the hills north of Sadiya), that 
its flower-buds were just forming on November 14th ; that the 
Mishmisknew nothing about the period of its flowering, as they 
told him that it flowed in the rains at the same time as the Dhalc 
flowers in Assam, whereas it was forming flowers in November : 
which remarks I interpret as meanmg Tita is found wild at con- 
siderable elevations where it flowers during the rains, and is also 
cultivated hv the Mishmis at lower elevations, where it flowers 
earlier than at the higher elevations. 

Living roots have been thrice brought into cultivation in 
India through thi* agency of native collectors. Firstly in 1836 
Lieutenant Cluirlton (»f Sadiya obtaincMi some for Wallich, 
and they w'ere set out to grow at Shibpur, Calcutta, by the latter 
wh<» hoped notwith.staiiding their origin from colder regions to 
acclimatiHc tlu^m in the Honourable Company's garden. It is 

1 With the use of the name Mamira oi Mamiran Hometimes aaoiibed 
to Cf>ptis Teeia, and with the various pUnth no called, I propose to deal 




1-S.— Anul^^HOb tii Coptin Teita, dmwn trom speoimenB grown in 
Darjeoline. I^io. 1. — Itifloresconce, x 2. l^iu. 2. A flower showing nectaries. 
Fig. 3.— a carpel opened. Fio. 4--A sepal. Fio. 6.- Stamens. Fig. 6.— A 
carptil Iroin outside Fiq. 7.— Ovariea almost mature, showing that the inner 
ones are sterile. Fig 8. — Section through the centre of 7. 
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probable that they soon died. Secondly in 1877 th^ neVit 
obtained by the then Deputy Commimioner o! Lakhimpur aikd 
grown euccefisfully at Shillong by Guetav Maun. LMtly in 
1907 Mr. Noel Williamson, Assistant Political Officer at Sadiya^ 
at my instance, was sogood as to get a new consignment. Part 
of it 1 tried to cultivate in my own garden in Calcutta, but 
without success ; and part of it I made over to Captain A. T. 
Gage for cultivation in the Lloyd Botanic Garden at Darjeeling. 
The curators of that garden. Messrs, (^ave and Konnefly, have 
been very successful with thi plant, and the opposite tigures 
were drawn partly from spiiit material pnwved by them for 
me and partly by Mian (x Morriiir>n from fresh specimens. 

The material upon which my atmly ia basecl has been : — 

(1) Wallich's account of the plant in the Tiranmriion$ 
of the Medical and Phiff>icat Sot itttf of (kh uUa, viii, 
1836, pp So m 

('2) (friffith’a Holes pnnN*d in PosihnmoM Papers Pri- 
t^te Jourtuth ihIT, p 37, and NoUdib, p. 733, 
together with the at awing in his looney PlaiUamm 
A^ticarum w lSo2. plate dolv. ii. 

(3) H nth’s remarks iii Kngler’s Botanische JahTbUeher, 
xvi, 189.3, )i 278. giving the rc*sult of a re-exam- 
ination of Griffith’s material. 

^4i Briihrs tigure in the Annaia rtf the ftopal Botanic 
Garden. Calcutta, v, 1896, pt. 2, p. 89, plate 114, 
liased on dried specimens from Mann’s garden, 
and also a dru^d specimen somehow obtained by 
Jenkins in IS 4.*) 

(.>) The new material from Darjeeling. 

The first thing to remark is that Huth lias separated off a 
variety Griffilhii, on the ground that Griffith’s plant had broad^ 
thin petals, and thereby differs from the typical plant with thick 
narrow ])etaJs. 

The figure below (fig. 9) is from Giiffith’s drawing I am 



Fii,. II. —Flower H<»en from helow, ac(*ordiiig to Griffith. 

not inclined to admit the validity of this variety, for 1 6nd in 
the plants raised at Darjeeling vanability enough to indicate 
that the petals may at times broaden from their usual con- 
dition into the state that Griffith observed. And we know that 
such variability is quite usual in the Ranunculacew. 
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A triyiiBvorse section of a typical petal of a flower from Dar- 
jeeling. is given in flgure 10 to show how much of the surface the 
nectai^ occupies. Attention may here be drawn to the little 
sharp conical cells that stud it. 

As far as my experience goes the roots that the Mishmis 
bring down to Sadiya are all alike : there are no two forms 
among them. 

The leaves of the Mishmi plant are elongate-deltoid in 
outline ; and a normal one is drawn as fig. No. 11 opposite, 
and by the side of it is a leaf with the lateral lobes unusually 
large. 

1 now pass on to the Cliinese plant. In the first instance 
it is wild on the Burmo- Yunnan boundary, whence Mr. H. G. C. 
Leveson in 1905 sent it to me. He had found it on moist soil, 
under a canopy of big trees where little else grew, in the Hpaie 
and Pienma region, long. 98° 30' and lat. 25° 46'. West of this 
it is known to be cultivated (often under an artificial shade as is 
Ginseng) : thus, HqsIo ascertained that it is cultivated consi- 



Fig. 10. — A petal in section showing the nectary (n). 


derably at Ya-chou-fu in the centre of Szeohuen whence there is 
a large export {Report on the Province of Ssuchuan, 1904, p. 49) ; 
Farges ascertained that it is cultivated at Heou-pin in the 
eastern part of Szechnen, Wilson that it is grown in adjoining 
Hupeh, and Henry in that part of Hupeh which is known as 
North Wushan. Further Ford has obtained a specimen from 
the remote neighbourhood of Canton — whether cultivated or wild 
1 do not know. 

Everywliere in China, from the Burmo- Yunnan border to 
Canton, ll\e plant is known as Huang-lien (pronounced, so 
Mr. Dunn tells me, in Hong-kong as Wong-lin), and its roots 
are used as a medicine. Porter Smith, who collected informa- 
tion in Chinese drugs in the north of the kingdom, obtained 
Co])tis roots under the same name (inde Holmes, loc. cit.). 

Franchet, in the Journal de Botanique, 1897, p. 231, with 
Father Farges and Dr. Henry’s specimens before him, described 
the southern Chinese plant as something different from C. Teeta, 
giving it the name of C. chinensis, because he said “ the form 
ot the petals and sepals sharply differentiates it.” There can be 
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no doubt that Franchet’s diftorenoes are no greater than Koih*)M^ 
Franohet. when he apoke of 0. Tteia, indicatiid thereby Oriftth^a 
plants ; and had ho but known that the petals of C\ Teete aie, ai 
is obvious with the material now in India, more commoaily 
narrow, thick and nectariferous than flat and petal«like, he 
would not have laid stress upon dilfereuces in these organs. Tim 
fact is, he made the mistake of thinking that Griffith’s drawings 
represent the plant as always found among the Mishmis. He, 
however, adds that the lom'os difter slightly in shape. No they 
do ; and 1 reproduce a drawim* fn>Hi on*^ of Henry’s plants that 



Fi(j M (lefi liand) — Xormal leitf <»f ('opttt> Tatn Fio 12 (right 
hand) — with nniiHiialK large lateral lolieri. One half natural size. 


the reader may judge ^hat this difference is. With Finet and 
Gatrnepain I am jiH'pared to call the Chinese cultivated plant 
C. Tfeta var. rhinen/tis ; but 1 cannot count it as a good species. 
I.eveson’s plant is, however, typical C. Teeia as regard the 
leaves and fruit flowers are not present 

I now pass on to the Japanese plants. The Japanese have a 
general name for all species o{ Coptic it is O-ren, t.e., Yellow ren. 
Some species thej' cultivate. I know the Japanese plants best 
from the Japanese w^orks Phonsso Zufu and Somoku Zusetzu^ the 
text of which my friend Mr. Tomoh Hirata has kindly translated 
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to me, and also from the Yuyu Shohuhutsu Zusetzu, published 
by the As^ricultural Society of ]japan in J 902, the text of which 
1 have had translated. 

The Phonzu Zvfv, as represented at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Calcutta, contains eleven coloured figures of Coptis. 
The first is of a shiny-leaved plant with very short rhizomes, 
which, the writer says, grows in the province of Kaga. It is 
identified by Franchet as C, anemoncefolia. The second is said 
to be a large-leaved jdant which grows in the province of 
Satsuma : Franchet, in the Envmiraiio Planiarum japonicamm^ 
doubtfully identifies it uith C. orienfalis, adding that perhaps 
it rey)resents but a cultivated variety of C. anernonasfoliay but 
in the Journal de Bolanique, 1897, j). 228, he dismisses the 
query, and accepts it as C. anemonaefolia. The third is des- 



Fio lit.— Lc^af of Coptis TtPta, ^a^. chincnsis, fiom a Bpocimeti ool* 
ected l)\ Dr. A ’Henry. Reduced to one half. 


cribed as having leaves very like the first : but it is represented 
ns difieiing in (‘olour and in rhizome its origin is not stated : 
Francliei in the Envmoalio identified it ns C. cccidtntali^ \ but 
ill the Journal de Bnianiqui be identifies it as C. ancmonaploUa. 
Tlie fourth is identified by Franchet as the same as the lost in 
eithei work it is recorded as growing in the pi’ovince of Wakasa. 
The tilth ])lant is described as having the leaf of parsley : it comes 
from tlie ]>io\ nice of Tamba at Kainiana (near Wakasa), and also 
grouh in the niountnliis of Nikko in tlie Shimi&u province, and 
plentifully on Yaniasiro in the province Kifuna : Franchet in the 
Eniinif ratio ciiWsh hrnc?iyp(tnla,-^]\i]e in the Journal de Bota~ 
wiV/Mc he does not quote the plate. The sixth plant is identified 
by the author of the Pho^izo Zufu with the last. The figures 
ot all these, imieh reduced, I reproduce here. 
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lUostrations nos. 7, 8 and 9 of the Pkonto SSufu $re $1 m 
somenrhat different t 3 rpe of planh which Fraaohet identifiof ii 
(7. braehypetala^ and are obviously but one npecies, whioh being 
the case, 1 reproduce but the first of the figures (my fig. 20). li 
has a rhizome very like that of the C, T^ela in appearance. The 
author of the Phomo Zufu says that the figures are of plants grow- 
ing in the Idzu and Tdzunn proviiu cs and at Kyi, and a little in 



Kk, 14 — Troin tlm lir^t iipiiio of Phomo Zufu witli a potal and o 
Hepa fn>m tl«* Somnf h Zutttzu This ih hoiu actoptod as Copttn ancmonor- 
iolia a soutrf <if tta m t ot the .liipaiieHo iituikut 


Yero at HokkfMdo but the Hokkeido he adds, are small. 

The eighth figuie ih of a plant such ah oi^'urs in Idzu, and the 
ninth oi the bmall liokkcido plant 

Figs 10 arifl 11 in the Phonzu Zufu are of Coptis trifoUa 
and C. qviriqui htta ^ uhich have a rooting system diSHimilar to 
the preceding, and are unlikely to fuiuish any of the imported 
drug, they may, therefore, be left without further discussion. 
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p Yokusai, in the Somoku Zusetzu, is careful to mention the 
px^uction of honey on the p^als ; his figuro, no. 36, lea^bles 
the first figure of the Phonzo Zufu^ and it is called by O. 
unemmcefolia. 1 fully believe that he figures the same pla^t, 
and that Franchet’s identification of the two is quite corre^ 
In figure 37, he figures C. guinquefolia, and in figure 38, C. tri~ 
folia. 

In tlie Yuyo ShokvbuUa ZuaHsn, fig. 399. labelled Kikuba 



Fi(». 15. — From the Rocond figure of the Phonzo Zufu. It was identi- 
fied by Fraiichet as C. orierUalis. Study of living plants is required to 
diMtinguiHh It clearly. 

oren, Coptis occidentalism'*'* agrees very closely with the third 
figim of the Phonzo Zulu. Fig. 398 Oren or Seriba oren agrees 
with the sixth figure of the Phonzo Zufu ; figure 401, “Hosoba 
oren ' ’ is like a dimmuti ve of it , and figure 400, ‘ ’ Mitsub aoren , * ’ 
is, 08 labelled, undoubtedly Cojitis tri folia. The Yuyo Shokur 
hvitiu Zvsetsu says that all the three species figured are medi- 
cinal — all have bitter roots which may also be used to give a 
yellow dye : they should be collected after the flowering time 


QnCfoplu. 


V6L V, No. 3.1 P» Ooptit. 33 

[N.A] 

when new leaves are springing up : all grow wild* The Ml 
of CyfUs oeeidentalis is ukened te a Chrysanthemum leaf* 
j^exi regarding the identifications* of these figures The 
figit figim^f the PntmsBO Zufu — my figure 14— may be considered 
ms CytmemoMfoUa^ wliich* as the Yuyo ShokuhutBU ZuaeUu 
mender its corresponding figtin*, is medtemal. C. oiismcfKe- 
y^ia is one of the species ^uced by Finet and Gagnopain to 
the condition of being a variety of C. Teda : but between the 
figures referred to and tlir true M'Hh»ni Tita, I observe consider- 



Kjo. 10. — From the third figure of the Phoruo Zuj^ This was iden- 
tiherl 1 \\ Fran* In* in the first iriPtaiict* hs f*opti& t oeeidentalU hut it can 
hardh bo that Amonenn Hpeciea . in the Herond iuHtanee ho identified 
It with Coptis nntvwntr folm, but the Pkonzo Zufu ropn*HontH its leavea as 
dull, and thopc of (\ am tnoiia folta hm Hhiiiing. 


able difference^ • the middle lobe of tiie leaf is very different in 
outline and ajipurently conspicuously so in colour. 1, therefore, 
am inclined to separate them. Finet and Gagnepain again 
unite, as one, C. ariemoncBfolia and C, ttrientalis. If my figure 
15 correctly represents C. nrientalM, then I hesitate to accept 
Finet and Gagnepain’s union. 

Among my figures 15, 16, 17. 18, and 19, the plant figured as 
No. 16 stands rather apart. As I have said, the figure, no. 399, 
called ""Kikuha oren, (\ occidentalism" in the Yuyo 8hohw> 
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hvlsa Zuselsu^ repiesents the same , and the Y wyo Shokubulsis 
Zusetsu says it is medicinal I cannot consider it as C, occiden- 
tails at all the lea\es are simply tnfoholate, the leaflets round- 
ish in outline but they are not long peiiolulate, aie not obtuse 
lobed, noi obtusely dentate And if figure 16 does not zepresent 
C orcuhnialis tlien figures 17 and 18 most certainly do not. 
Franchet it was who provisionally placed them under C occp- 
dental I am not at present picpared to place them under 
any lecognised iiarne ' though 1 suspect that they cover the 



1 u 17 — ‘From ti\p fourth fi^uie of tlu Phon^o Zvfu. Franchet con 
HuUiod it t loputsi ut the Hamo spc us iis the last fisrure 


laiijt oi tlu s]iecus (oiisidoied tt» 1 m ( ocddf nfaJis and C onen- 
tali<s h\ Ft.uulut and lluth 1 itpiodiue the figures here in 
01 dc? »o diaw attention to the plants 

Fiaiioliet in the Journal d( Botaniqui, 1S97, pp 227-229, 
sa\s that thiet of his s|)ccies aic lultixatel in gaidens in Japan, 
VI/ ( op*i& am mona folia Copiis uiKiitahs and Coptic hrachy* 
pi tala He six*- on the authoiilv of Faurie that the first is 

• Untort luiat el V ( ^aponua Alakiuo ih except in name, altogether 
imkno Ml to tnt It, it meant to he Coptis orcidcntali’i xar japonioa, 
Unth 
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Vol. V, No, 

[NJ.r 

frequently cultivated to a bolder or edging, at Tedo lad 
Shonai. Finet and Gagnepun, after unitin)/ CopHs anenumm^ 
Mia and Coptis orteiito/t>, record the HaitiO information. Tbn^ 
Shonai BD^imeii isFaqrieV no. 2741, and Huth in the 
de VHtmer Boimtr, v, 1807, p. 1080, quotes this numbt^ ae 
Oopi\6 ocddmialia var. japmica^ along with Faurie’s nos. 1M16 
and 4405, one of which, the second « in Franchet’s opinion, is 
Coplia oriantalia, and the other the , Coptia anamonmf^a. 
Thus Huth’s Caplia ear hpanira takes a little from 



Fi(. Ih — FiOf'i tlif* fifth of iIm* Phonzo Zufu 


the Coptia ammoncejuVn of Franeliet. and a little from tfie Coptia 
orientalia, making three sfiecies ('f Franeliet ’h two; and latterly 
Finet and Gagnepain, going over the ground, but somehow 
overlooking Ruth’s work, have run th * two or three species, 
not merely into one sjieeics, but into a ' ariety of one species, as 
Coptia Te(ta var. anemonfrMio. 

It is very evident that there is eonsiderable necessity for 
the study in Japan of these plants. And it is clear that what 
is there cultivated is not uniform, but that part of it is C. brachfp 
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petala^ and the part is either a variable species or two or three 
allied species. 

Franchet quotes from collectors certain vernacular names, 
three of which appear to be misspelled. They are as follows : — 
Coptia trHoUa = M\ts ouwa, certainly meant for Mitsuba 
oren. 

Coptia occideTiialia = K.i kwa oren, evidently meant for 
Kikuba oren. 

Coptia a7imon«p/oha = Kakouma cza. 

Coptia hrachypetah - Betihano, evidently meant for Seriba 
oren : also called oren. 



OnC^* 


ST 


Vol. V,No.S.J 
[NJB,] 


Th^ come, he says, from Siecbiian and they are undoubtedly 
C, Teeta var. cAinenm. A chemical investtgafion of them will be 
undertaken in the hope of getting some u<i<^ful mfurmation. The 
roots of idl species of CopUs apparently contain berberine which 
is their yellow bitter. 'Besidea berberine C. irifolia is known to 
contain ' ‘ a white crystalline alkaloid which has been called 
coptine, but conoeming the identity of which nothing is known, 
except that it dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid without 
colour, becoming purple on warming*' (vide Hale, Ctisiiary. 
Rusby, etc., The National Standnui IhMpenaataryt New York, 
190o,"p. 1304). The amount of berberine weight as sulphate 
in Cofitis trifelia rooim is H j>er rent, (teste Schultz, in American 



Fi(.. 20. — From the seventh t^ure of thv l*h(tnzn Zufu. It un- 
doubtedly represents Coptic brachyprUilu. 

Journal of Phartnacy quoted in Pharmaceutical Journal and 
Tranaactiotis, senes 3, 1883-84, p. 973). 

My conclusions, then, are (t) that it is a variety of Coptic 
Teeta, which Is the plant cultivated in China and named by Fran* 
chibt Coptic chinenaisj it) that Japan produces w'ild and cultivates 
Coptic anemonmfolia, the roots of which seem to be used medi- 
cinally, (in} that closely allied to Coptic anemoncefolia occur in 
Japan, both wild and in cultivation, plants called Coptic orien- 
talic by various authors, and Coptic ocddenUdic (P) by Franchet, 
or Coptic ocddenUdic var. japonica, by Huth, which ought 
to be studied alive for satisfactory ducrimination ; farther 
(tv) that, so it seems, the Mishmis get part of their supply of 
roots by cultivation. We must now ask ourselves (i) iu what 
way the growth of the root is affected by cultivation in region 
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more temperate than the plants oim, and (u’) whence exactly come 
thetwo kinds of root imported over seas into India. There is 
some probability that the answer to the second question will be 
that the one Und is cultivated Chinese C, Teeta (var. cAtnen- 
sis), and the other the root which Schaer and Holmes desig> 
nate most likelv correctly enough, as C. anemoncefoUa. 



13- First Notcy on Vumbopoifon Martinis Stspf. 
By I. H. HrRRiLL. 


In October of Um\ vcar, I made a tour in Ximor aial Hcrar 
on pur)K)Be to collect iiitoiination about (^ynibojiogon Martim 
and itH oil. I travclknl in Niinar b> n>ad from Burhanpur to 
Anir^arh and to (7luuidiii , viHitin^ the only still in the country side ; 
and I travelled in Herar by naul from Aniraoti through Kllich- 
pur -an important trade centre for the oil- into the Melghat 
as fai in different direetitiiH as t’liikalda, U^wada iji the Sipna 
valley, and Makla north of it, \irtitinR all the si ills— that 
wore to be found. 

Kvery one of liie visited was distilling from the 

grass called Motia, and in* single one from the gniss called 
Sofia : but in Klhclipui I was able to procure a sample of 
Sofia oil distilled in 11k)7 in a part of the Melghat tliai 1 have 
not visitisl. 

This paper is entithsl * Pn'st iioti^ bccan *c in the current 
year 1 ho|)e again to traverse the Melgimt an<l to visit other 
distucis in order to prosecute rny work. 

Motia and Sofia arc remarkable varieties of Cymbopogon 
Martini. The word motia means like a ]X'arl, i.r., precious ; and 
os the llao Suhob 1' B. Dcspandc first kindly told me, soiia 
means infeiior.' The names express the relative values of the 
two oils. Motia oil has lx*en investigated cheinKally by several 
workers, and is well des(‘ribed in (lildermeistcr and Hoffmann’s 
Volatih oiU (translated by Kremers, Madison, HKK), ]>. 281). 
It consists of an alcohol called (jeraniol, together with about 10 % 
of other bodies which need not be mentioned by name in this 
place. Sofia oil has Ihhmi investigated, since lliat book was 
written, by Walbaum and Huthig at the instance of Messrs. 
Schitnmcl and Co , of Miltitz near Leipzig, and a jsijht piililished 
in the Jourml fur prnlctM,r ChrmU . new scries, vol. 71, J906, 
pp. 459-4711. The two ihemists find, as indiHKl wc in the Indian 
Museum knew some years ago, that there is a good deal of Ger- 
aniol in Sofia oil . lliey find mixed with it another alcohol which 
i s dihydrocumin alcohol ; the two alcohols together made 
50 — 60 % of their samples : but what is most important they 
identify in Sofia oil the strong smelling substance as i-earvon. 

Motia and Sofia oils differ , then, in chief in the absence or 
presence of this Car von. Motia and Sofia grasses equally differ. 

1 So6a would be the Nimari pronunciation of Sonfia, i.e., fennel-lika, 
but this is not the origin of the word. 
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On my jbour 1 collected, at the stills thbuHii^ves, samples ef 
Motia oil, and 1 also bought both oils in Ellichpur. 
each sample of oil that 1 procured wteiypnt to Messrs. Schimmel 
and Co., who reported thus : ** All the Motia oils proved *on 
examination to be good Palmarosa oils of a normal character. 
In some of then^ the Geraniol content reaches a height veiy 
seldom found in Palmarosa oil. Regarding odour, the various 
types show small differences, it is true, but they all have a Pal- 
marosa character The sample describe as Sofia is 

excellent ginger grass oil.” 

This report from Messrs. Schimmel and Co. 1 quote to show 
that in the parts visited by me the Motia and Sofia give their 
distinct and typical oils. 

1 expected to find in the field, and set myself to seek for, 
differences in the grasses other than this chemical one, and I 
soon learned, in the parts that I idsited, to distinguish by the 
eye growing Motia from growing Sofia, just as the grass collectors 
dfo ; 1 ultimately was able to tell Motia from Sofia almost 
certainly at a distance of 20 yards. The very first cross-ques- 
tioning of the villagers in any part of the country visited, imme- 
diately showed me that they know the grasses apart without 
smelling them, tliough tliey are in the habit, when gathering the 
crop, of using the scent as a test. 

I began work near Asirgarh, where Motia grows on the black 
soil about the foot of the hill, and Sofia on the top of the hill. 
There the collectors said Sofia is not so tall and erect as Motia 
is ; it boars root leaves in plenty, while Motia lacks them ; it 
has the infiorescence crowded ; moreover it grows on soil-less 
places. Study made me believe that the first three characters 
of Sofia, as given, ore due to the want of soil in the places 
where it grows : want of soil enables it to live free from tall com- 
petition, and so it is not drawn up as Motia usually is ; it does 
not get its roots smothered, and so keeps a tufted habit ; and 
want of food, as well as not being drawn up, makes the inflor- 
escence to be denser than that of Motia. 

Motia on the railway banks near Chandni station was six to 
eight feet liigli Sofia in the fort of Asirgarh was but three or 
rarely four. 

One point was evident, viz., that the two plants grow in 
diffcTent liahitats. 

Leaving Nimai and proceeding to the Melghat , 1 again found 
that the two grasses prefer different habitats. Motia prevails 
on the lower south slopes where the forest is thin and the soil 
much dried up : Sofia prevails in the best forest, and about the 
steeper hill slopes. For the most part either the one or the 
other is to be found in any area, and the collectors of the grass, 
who are gathering Motia, are unlikely to meet with much Sofia 
when collecting in profitable plac^es. ' But still the two do mix. 
From Ellichpur I first visited t^’o stills at the very foot of the 
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&] "On Miitinl, S/kp/» 

hdriif-^e w«8t of Elliohppt,ftt Deogooii, an<l theotii«riiOirUi-a«st 
at ^eUcbera : Motia grmm 1 saw in abundance an these two 
*expeditioiis, but of Sofia one plant only. On a third oooasion 
I descended the ghat near Dhamengaou, and found on the lower 
slopes only Hbtia. 

A little further back id the hills on steep slopes, end especi- 
ally atfirstonslopes not facing south, I began to meet with sheets 
of*8ofia. Later, on the highest slo|>es, u|x>n any face, I found 
Sofia U> be the form generally found ; and when over tlie water* 
shed, in the Sipna valley^ 1 found nothing but Sofia until towards 
the Tapti, I neared the third olass thinner forests which sur- 
round the good teak forests about Sembadow. 

On the rocky aides of Gawilgarh as on Asirgarh Sofia had 
r(s»t leaves, and was bunched, and short ; but in the Melghat 
those are not the characters by which to tell it, and the grass 
collectors do not rely r)h them they say that it has broader 
leaves, darker colour, and i*' talh*!' and the spikes larger. 

It is to be noted, thou, that whereas at Asirgarh Sofia was 
of shorter growth than Midia, it is said to be taller in the 
Melghat ; 1 find the statement correct. I measured one tall 
plant of Sofia west of ilarisal, and found it to he 8) feet high ; 
others were nearly os high. The foot is that either grass in the 
spots most suited to it m taller than the other. Breadth of 
leaves goes with the height ; and colour in a general way, too. 

However, this further I worked out in the Melghat, that Motia 
and Sofia leaves are set on to their sheathes at very different 
angles. I figured these angles veiy carefully, and here reproduce 
my drawings, together with one made from Motia grown in my 
own garden in (Calcutta. 

1 attribute the distribution of Sofia and Motia to different 
preferences in climate, Sofia liking more moisture than Motia. 
Motia in the Melghat grows where the associated grasses nrow 
knee high ; Sofia where the .same species grow neck high. Sofia 
is the variety which occurs in the first class teak forests ; there 
rapid evaporation at night cools the air enormously, even enough 
for frosts to m'cur in Februaiy, and dew is copiously deposit^ 
over much of the year. On banks chiefly — for the grass obvi- 
ously likes good drainage '—in this area of abundant dew, Sofia 
rules. It rules, as said* also on the upper slopes of the hill forts 
of Asirgarh and Gawilgarh : against the cliffs of these forts the 
south-west monsoon, throughout July, banks clouds, and to their 
moisture I attribute the success of ^fia on the cliffs. 

Motia, on the other hand, grows where the dews and mists are 
not so copious ‘ that is, chiefly in the outer forests and below 

t When Sofia grows on the flat, as it sometimea doea. it Sa not nearly 
au vigorooe, as on any adjsoetit bank. It particularly affects the very 
edge of any sunny cutting on the roadside, and often Motia does the 
eame^eaeh in its own parts of the hills. 
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tJio partH of the IhIIh wliei*o the clouds batik. But equally witli 
Sofia it ap|M*Hr'rt Irive imi (»bjo(itioii to ascend to the hill tops 
ill Huitahlc localities. 

1 liave had both in cultivation in my garden in Calcutta, 
but Sofia I *‘iinnol k<'e|) alive for long, though Motia livoH easily : 
this is aii(»lher expreHsion of their difTerent preferences in climate. 

In four spots on this temr I found plants which were neither 
Sofia nor Mot in I hiui found such forum of (lyrnhopot/on Martin^ 
in otlicr places Ix^fore ; but 1 do nrit intend to s])eak here of 



I (>i Mdtui ( I ;{) III 1 ol fci »fiti V I In Nob I and 2 vvoro drawn at 

< nmltiii;;, iiml Nd n iioni « jilanl I'liltn utiul in ('aliMittu; Nos. 4, 5 and (5 
urn drtiwn at Sniiihudim 


‘ tulici liiuU. but only oi i ho.*^c <it Satpuias The four spots were 
(H nciU Haii.sal in the Sijnui \ .dlc\, (ii)ncai Bauliover JKllichpur, 
(ill) on tlic Mcrki platan, and (iv) in Ainraoti itself. At Harisai 
Mol III and Sofia meet ; and the atypic grass(‘.s that 1 found there 
I eonsidiM to be hybrid'- I found a niiinlier of roots, the plants 
hiiMiig lathci tie' facies of Motia, but the smell of Sofia. At 
Bauli Molia and Sofia similarly meet, and so also at Merki ; in 
both placcb the atypic plants wen* inlernuHliate in character, and 
appurenllN hybrids. At Ainraoti, in the compound of Mr. 



Vol. V, No. 3.1 (H Oymbopoffon Martini, StnpL M 
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W. ForboH, 1 found a large of anotlior intormodiaie, not 
mixcMl witli the two parentn. which, h«)woveri grow I twlievc 
not very far away. 

I think that it muHt \n> ti«‘(epU'd that Motia and Sofia |m»- 
(luce hybridn ; but tlierc^ i** yet a uKMt deal to find out ah(»m 
it, and 1 do not dftiirt' to desenbe them m»w, chiefly 
I think that there are yet idle*' varietur oi Murthil 

t«» l)c iM)late<| ijy study. 

Motni liiid Sofia dn imt diitei m the tlo>^ers, nor ni the in 
lion's eme. nor in the antit(iiii\ of tin* leaves except in so far 
.w iilii'iidy stat<Hl. 

The primary diflereiu'e !»elacen the iwo is thcchcimial 
one of tlie alwence or presenee ol earvon, and lhl^ aceoinpaniis 
prefeicnees f<>r slightly diM im* I'hmnlic eoiuiilions For the 
Melghat the dilTerenec in tl» itn.ji of lh<' Ictues (us 
is snlisfjutoi\ to rel> on T* . let.idlli of the leatcs is loeally 
faiiK (onstant, l>ut is a ectixsjiieii e of t)ui suital>iht\ ni un- 
hiiitahility of any paitniiLi lell "ule foi tin one variety <»r the 

I d(» ii(>t why lionld noi name these varieties res- 
ped in el\ ' 1 ^ N'ar .1/o/m ami vui Sn/ht 

Fkuu what 1 ha\e said it will hi' evidem why so prominent 
a botanist as |)i. Siapf aoikim' with drusl mati'i'al has been 
iinabh' to distinguish the twi \aiieties apart, in Ins splendid 
papi'i' on the oil-grasses of India and ('eyioii (Ki'w Kiilletin, 
IlHM). p|) lie was foieisi toiontent himself with merely 

noting the biviuith of the lea\('^ an a feature that might be 
usefully re(*onied. 

In my work last yt'ar I reeeixed and gratefully iwknowledge, 
the great(\st a^si^^allee fiom Mi. t' tJ. Rogers, Conservator of 
Forests, Berai, and also (r<uii Mi I). O. Witt and Mr. II. K 
Bartlcdt of the Forest Seixiee. Without their hel|* I slioiikl 
not have lM*en able t<» do as imu'li as I have done. I have fiii- 
tliei to thank Messis Selniiirm'l and Co. for the kind uay in 
which they icu'inmI ami ie|Ma’ted on my ^peennens. 
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The Monthly Genend Meeting of the Society wee held on 
Wednesday, the 3rd March, 1909, at 9^15 p.h. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Hauapbasad Shastbi, M,A„ Vice- 
President, in the chair* 

The foUowing members wore present 

Dr. N. Annandale, Hr. I. H. Burkill, Mr. L. L. Fermor, Mr. 
D. Hooper, Mr. T. H. D. LaTouche, Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., 
Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhunana, Mr. W. C. Wordsworth. Rev. 
A. W. Young 

Vmtars Dr. J. Travis Jt nkiiis and Mr. Oliver Ransford. 

The minutes of the last ineetin^ were read and confirmed. 

Ninety-six presentations are announoefil 

The Chairman announced that Mr. E. O. Hill had expressed 
a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The General Secretary ro[iortcd the death of Sir George 
King, K.C.I K., an Honorary Member of the Society 

The following eleven gentlemen were ballotted for as 
Ordinary Members : — 

Mr, J, H, R. Wilson, M.I.C.E., F.O.S., Chief Inspector of 
Mines in India, propos^ by Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.I E., 
seconded by Mr. L L. Fermor ; Rai Bahadur Maiilal Oanguli, 
Treasurer, Currency Office, Calcutta, proposed by Dr. N. 
Annandale, seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper ; Babu NUmani Chah> 
ravarti, M.A., Professor, Presidency College, Calcutta, pro- 
posed by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, seconded 
by Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.I.E. ; Babu BrajakU Mukerjee^ 
M.A., Solicitor, proposed by Mr. D. Hooper, seconded by BIr, 
1. H. Burkill ; Dr, M, N, ChaiUrjee, M.B., proposed by Babu 
Roormal Goenka, seconded by the Hon. Mr. Justice Asutoeh 
Mokhopadhyaya ; Babu Badrtdas Ooenha, B.A., proposed by 
Babu Roormal Goenka, seconded by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bbusana; Bon, Deva Prasad SarhadhikaH, M.A., B.L., 
Attomey-atpLaw, proposed by the Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh 
MukhopMlhyaya, seconded by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhu^ 
Sana ; Mahamahopadhyaya Banks Rai, Delhi, proposed by Dr. 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, seconded by Babu Monmohon 
Chakravarti ; Dr. Indn Madhab MuOiek, M.A., M.D. (London), 
proposed by Dr. N. Annandale, seconded by Mr. O. H. Tipper ; 
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Rev. R. W. LeQuesne, Minister, Hastings Chapel, proposed by 
Mr. D. Hooper, seconded by Rev. A. W. Young ; Syed Ahdm 
Latif, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Barisal, pro- 
posed by Moulvi A. F. M. Abdul Ali, seconded by Babu 
Manmatha Nath Moitry. 

Mr. Balkrishna Atmaram Gupte was balloted for and 
elected an Associate Member. 

In accordance with Council Orders, the General Secretary 
submitted the following report in connection with the- 126th 
Anniversary of the Society : — 

The Society celebrated its 125th Anniversary on Friday, 
tianuary 15th, 1900. The celebration took the form of an 
evening reception held, by perinission of the Trustees, in the 
Indian Museum. Many Soientitic, Archeeological, Philological 
and Historical exhibits were shown, illustrating the progress 
and activities of the Society. 

Their Excellencic^s the Viceroy. Patron of the Society, and 
Lady Minto wen* present, and 277 other ladies and gentlemen 
(Members and (iiicsts) attended. 

A sum of Rs. 1,285 was subscribed by Members of the 
Society, and tlie Courunl guaranteed an additional expendi- 
ture of Bs. 500. As the total cost of the entertainment was 
Rs. 17HI1-10-9 as per statement of expenditure below, the Anni- 
versary Entertainment Cotnmittee iiave to ask the Council to 
pay Rs. 498-10-9. 

Expenditure. 

Rs. A. P. 

Refreshments . . . . , , 484 3 6 

Lights and Current , . 434 0 0 

Music- 

Band . . . . . . 163 0 0 

Pipers . . . . 95 0 0 

(Vmtingencies — 

Decoration, etc. .. .. 607 7 3 

Total Rs. 1,783 10 9 

TiiC following papers were read : — 

1 StvAiin in the Expvrimntal Breeding of Ifhdian Cottons: 
an introductory note. Part II. — On Buds and Branching. — By 
H M.uitin Leake, M.A. 

This paper has been published in the Journal for January, 

\{m. 

2. Maharaja-Kanilca-lekha^ or a fetter to King Kaniska 
f trailed jroyn Tibet. — By Dr. Satjs Chandra Vidyabhusana. 



1M9.] Pne»tdin^ofA»Atiatie8ooitlifofB«»fal. IzzzUl 


3. Noleg on Ike Theory of Boole among (he Mdhifg of tie 
Mahy Penineula.—By N. Asnaitdaui, D.So. 

4. A new Jianueeripl of Buddha CarUa.—By Mabahap 

H0FADH7AYA HARAnUKAD SBASTBI. 

6. Tamarieha Manna.— By D. Hoopik. 

These papers have been published in the Journal for Peb- 
raaiy, 1900. 

*“ 

The Adjoorned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s Rooms on Wednesday, Maroh 
10th, 1909, at 9.15 p.m. 

Lieutenant-Oolonsl V. P. iMaynabd, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were f>resent : — 

Captain H. B. Fustor, 1 M.S , Captain J. W. D. Megaw, 
I.M.S., Lieut. Col. A. H. Nott, i.M.S., Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., 
Honorary Secretary. 

Viailora: — ^Major K. H. Ozzard, I.M.S., Captain H. £. 
Smith, l.M.S. 

I'he minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Medical Secretary gave an account of the Bombay 
Medical Congress. 
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14 * The Hero*God« of the Rigyodo— Triti* 
By A. C* Si|K| M.A»t SLRtAvC^ 


The character of Triia is one of the pasdee of the Ri((- 
veda. There are r%k$ which leai4 us no altemative but to ti^e 
him for one of the early Baorificem and a fciog. <te the other 
.hand, in some of the verses, he appears unniStakably ah a god 
of tiie atmosphere — the scene of the thundentomih^ oloudsand 
rain. He is also repiesented to have been the flyst to perform 
some of the most important valorous deeds that wi^re ifts^ 
wards ascribed to the mighty god tndm. 

Both the eastern and tlie western scholars have tried their 
best to explain away this double ohararter of TriUH* For 
example, for the distinct human side of his character 
following Yaaka has taken him for a nmfit-- a sacrifloer and 
a king. But where he has been described ss a god, that mat 
commentator has explained it away by taking the word TriUa 
m such passes as a mere adjective " to some either god and 
meaning ** living in three places,*’ ** most intelligent,** etc. 
Professor Maodonell * on the other hand, starting from the 
tlieoiy that all vedtc gods had physical phenomena as their 
original basis— the NaiwiideiUmg of the German scholars-— has 
tailed to appreciate the significance of those passages which 
describe Triia as a man. 

Following the plan explained in my nrevioospaperson The 
Hero-Oods of theRigveda,” Ihavefirsr tried to interpret all the 
passages in which reference lias been made to Triia, in the moat 
easy and natural way possible, without at all caring what conclu- 
sions this may lead to. 1 have next classified them, i.r., put all 
the passam that convey the same idea under a separate group. 
Finally 1 nave tried to combine the ideas under the different 
groups by a general statement. But though this is the plan 
1 have strictly followed in my working note book, to prevent 
unnecessary and tedious repetitions, in the paper as now 
presented, I have united toother the first two steps, t.s., the 
interpretation and the grouping of the rika have b^n gi^ 
together. 

The information regarding Triia given in the Rigveda is 
meagre. There is not a single entire hymn addressed to him. 


I Professor Msodonell’s MonogrAm on Tnkt published in the Jounsl 
of the Roysl Asiatic Society for 1893 being tlie most elaborsle sad 
learned paper on the subject, I shall have to refer to it repeatedly. 

A. C. B. 
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There are only forty versee aoattered over twenty-nine hymns in 
seven out of the ten MandcHa that relate to him. No mention 
is made of him in the third, fourth and the seventh Mandals, 
The Avesta hardly supplies us with any additional infOTmation. 
The two great scriptures, again, make one or two oonflioting 
statement about Triia which must be carefully considered 
before we can come to any definite conclusions regarding this 
god. 

/. Paasagea shewing that Triia was a man : 

(a) A vedic Risi of the Angiras family claims him as one of 
his ancestors, 

I. 106 is said to be a hymn on the AlLgods, The con-* 
tents, however, shew that the Rioi composing it was not in the 
proper mood to glorify the gods, having been entirdy occupied 
with his own miseries. 

Only two out of the nineteen Hks of the hymn refer to 
Trtto, namely, the ninth and the seventeenth. The object of 
these two r»ibs, however, can only be properly understood if 
they be read along with the eighth. With this nk, therefore, I 
begin— 

w innirfifei! i 

*r finrr i « 

My ribs are burning me on all sides like two rival wives. 

The phallic- worshippers are biting your praiser, O ^alakralu, 
like rats, as also my own mental agonies I, 106-8. 

Remarks I have taken ftnrr* for of VII, 21. This 

is also the meaning of the word in X, 27-10. Similarly, in a 
number of passages the word twr is used in the sense of deeo- 
worshippers and in that of worshippers of Asura, 

1 . vft % % "TTfWrram i 

w 1 1 

Where those seven rays are (i.e., in the sun), there my 
navel ( - source) extends. 

A piya Triia knows that. He proclaims kinship 9. 

Remarks : — The word shews that the Risi is pointing 

o}^ some thing in heaven. The word has been similarly used 
in two other Hhs of this very hymn, namely, the fifth the 
tenth, and elm in I, 24-10. The wh ww: therefore cannot refer 
to seven fires in the sacrificer’s house as suggested by Ludwig. 
In nk VIll, 72-16 wv has been expressly referred to the sun 

The idea of the navel of the Rim extending to the sun 
where the seven rays are, arose this way : when a child is bom 
its navel is found connected with the mother’s womb, t.e.. 
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m 9f m ntgHtii. 

•xtcndb^nptoU. Th«^‘jr«lMnir«th»thkiwf<li|^^ 
opiotiMsim, <«.. hfai •oaiw»lib aiiMMon, Ai* tiktn. tMm 
Moording to tndition boloitged to the Anginu tmtalif, (mA H It 
weU known thet the eoeenaie of this tuaiHf wore 
oouneotod witli Fmma nod we now living in thn ann. Avong 
the Pitrit thegr OMvpied the mcnt prominent IWM. 

l^I %nTn|!«ryi^ twPfl i \ • I I ^ 

niQr <.n> m finti^ wanrr wwnNt «nnt iJNirni i < 
gif ww vmcKT fir dfiii fwfir iffkgnr« i 
wn m «mRP «y P imi i atrgnnr n i 

mfiF^ffiun »ftr yNr^fvnn wtkhi i 

fknpif f % «! fir(iT ftsfkttmi f4fy 1 1 

MStali (sslndra) is magnified with tdie Kavis; Foma 
with the AnffiroM^ ; Brf/ia9p^§ with the jRilrea^-^whom the 
gods magnifi^ and who magnified the gods— these (^the go^) 
delight with ^vSkS and those (the Kavi9, Augirases, the Xii- 
vavSf i.e,, the AMs) with SvatfJiS^ X, 14—3. 

Our iSfomo-oifering fathers— the ilnjjn'rases^ the iSTatmgtNis, 
the AlAariHiM, the Bhrigm^ 6 

United with the Angira 9 fs^ 0 Yama^ oome hnd sit on this 
grass seat spread here. May the hymns uttered by the Rams 
bring you here. Be exhilarated, O King, with this libation, 
X, 14-4 

Oome, O Yama, with the adorable Angiraaea, with the Foi* 
rupaa, and rejoice in our sacrifice. 

1 call also on Ftoatedn, who is yonr father, to sit on the 
grass seat in tliia aaorifice, 5. 

Bin KiUaa says that Trita knows that he {Kutaa) is a de> 
soendont of the Angiraa family. For Trita himself proolaima 
his kinship. The rik does not say clearly kinship with whom 
is proclaimed by trita The contents shew, howeyer, that it 
must be with the Angtraaea and thus with our poet. For other- 
wise there would be no necessity to mention the feet hgire. 
On the other hand nka I, 163-3; X, 8-7 and X, 8-8 sImw 
U iat Trita was a descendant of the Royal family of FitHweSa, 
Probably both these mean the same thing, t.e., that the family 
of FinoseSfi was a branch of the itn^nises. This would ex** 
plain statements tike the foUowing * — 

udt *** WTfiTTUi Tama is magnified along with the 

Angiraaea, Yfuini4«r«ia1ieiei has a similar meaning, f.e., 
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fhfc*. Bnhaapati was one of the J^kvans, the oompoeers of Kks. 
This is’ clear from the following verse : — 

wmw *nTt Vi i 

« fr ^ I 

I I 

We have made this hymn for him who stays in the clouds 
and who sings many a hymn one after another. 

May Brihaspati — he to us ae well as to our cows — as well as 
to our horses — as well as to our heroes— as well as to our 
leaders — ^give long life. X, 68-12. 

That Gandharva Vivasvan belonged to the Angireu family 
follows also from Bri. Ara. Upanisad 111, 3-1. 

KuUa says that what is ordinarily known as the thunder- 
ing of Trita is the proclamation by him of his kinship with the 
Angiraaee, 

1 quote below another nk by the same poet to shew that 
what he is speaking of here is reaUy the kinship of the family 
and not that of the relation that a god bears to Ms worshippers. 

JZTI I I R 

When desiring to enjoy your drink, you, some of my kins- 
men of ripe wi^om, come forward [to the sacrifice]. 

Sons of Budhanvan^ by the greatness of your action you 
went to the house of Savita the offerer of libations — I, 110-2. 

Remarks . — KvJLaa speaks of the Ribhua, the sons of Sudhan- 
van, as his kinsmen. According to him Sudhanvan belonged to 
Uie Angiraa family like him. ^is is also stated in the Brihad 
Aranyaka Upanisad, 111, 3-1. It appears from several passages 
of the Rigveda that the Rihhua were originally men who afteiv 
wards became gods on account of the good deeds done 

by them. They were three brothers — Rihhu, Vibhu and Vdja. 
The second line of the rik says that on the attainment of div 
inily they went to the house of Saviid. 9pni is Vivaa^ 

van one of the earliest sacrificers and a king, who after death 
was mer^d in the sun. In the disc of the latter his son 
Yamu with the help of the Angirases and other Pit^ founded 
the kingdom of heaven, the Vedic paradise. 

I quote below another similar nk, 

I 

Trtrt 5r; biw i \ t i «. 
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VoL^'^^o. 4.] TU B«n4hi$ «f tkt JMg/mkt- 

Dai hfm t t , Angimt of oU, Pr^famMu, Kutfim, AM uM 
Mmu kaoir ny biM. Hwy oad Mamu of kamr mif Mitil* 
Their dfOtinyvM to go oamigtho gods. Oat aowh (o n o wo iw) 
am in them (>.«., they am our aooeatota)— 199-9, 

Cf. PSi I The etatemnni jhf itte tiNAii ' • 'he tlda 
rik will be olaafly tmdamtood on nmembeniig what hae hetn 
(teid of Tome in the following verae 

OTtritll I 

wmttW'T fawt 1 1,» 

Who ohoie denih to bo with the godn; who cbooe iiot 
deathlowMHi to stay with men. 

BrihtupaH founded the institute of eaorifioe. 7afiki 
offered his dear body an an oblation — X, 13*4. 

We should also remembef that I'oma was a member of the 
^n^tVos family. 

A little consideration will shew that the relationship 
spoken of in rika I, 105 — 9, 110- 2, 139-*9 is very different 
from that mentioned in riks X, 7-3 and Il» 1*9 given below. 

wfgfftwftjiTTfiwfil «irin‘ ^ffiwwnr i v i • n 

.4ynf , 1 deem my father, my kinsman, my broth^ir, my 
friend, for ever. Xr 7-3. 

wn® fiifncfif’ftefifffWit wffw wff i 

fi v«fli ffvsfevff tg«r ffTViYfft i ^ 1 1, i d 

The leaders, 0 .4yni, worshipped you as father^ with 
saorifioes— worship!^ you who has a shining body, for brother- 
hood, by religions rites. 

Ton become a son to him who adores you. Being a benefi- 
cent friend you protect him from his enemies— 11, 1-9 

The connection between rika eight and nine of Hymn I. 
105 is this. After having in the eighth rik spoken of his 
miseries, in the ninth the Rtai speaks of his birth. He is sur- 
prised that a man of his high birth — a descendant of the great 
Anffima family whose ancestors are in heaven and whom god 
Triia acknowledges as his kinsman— should suffer in the way he 
has been suffering. 

The word wrgj 1 shall ezplinn later on. 
ib) Triia ia a man in diatreaa whom god BHhaapati hdpa, 

2* f^s Wit 1 

«vwr«: ... 11. 1 
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Fallen in a well Trita called on the gods for help* 

Bfihaepati listened to his prayer and from that narrow 
place brought him out to the wide world. — I, 105-17. 

Why ^18 stanza should find a place in Hymn 1, 105, will 
not be (difficult to understand if we will remember the mood in 
which the poet was when he composed it. He remembers an 
instance in winch one of his own people — Trita a member of his 
own family — when visited by a calamity prayed for help.^ He 
was relieved by Brihaapaii, one of the most powerful Af^raaea 
who had attained to divinity. The Hiai seems to complain that 
though he is similarly crying for help none of the gods come to 
his rescue. 

Yaaka has here taken Trita for a man in distress. Profes^ 
sor Macdonell, however, is of opinion that Yaaka and Sayar^ 
who has followed him, have not understood the mythological 
significance of the jik at all. He thinks that (1) Trita is 
mythologically the third form of fire or lightning ; (2) His being 
thrown into a well is the obscuration of the atmosphere by the 
clouds ; — (3) this atmo.sp)iere->the mid-region — is according to 
him the |[q: of /ik 1, 105-17, the w of rik X, 8-7, and* the wigi 
of X, 46-2. (4) This is also, he thinks, the distant place men- 
tioned in rika VIII, 47-10 to 16. 

Before taking up these points for discussion, I think it 
should be noted here that in the Bigveda there are many in- 
stances of men falling into wells and of being rescued by the 
gods. Here is one : The rik is taken from the next hymn, com- 
posed also by Kutaa, and it was a Riai of the same name, prob- 
ably one of his predecessors who had fallen into a well. 

\ I < 

Riai Kutaa thrown into a well invoked Inira for aid, the 
slayer of iira and lord of ^ach% ( = valorous deeds). — ^I, 
106-6. 

While citing this example 1 am aware that this Kvlaa him- 
self lias been by some scholars taken for a mythic personage 
and oven a form of tire. But if Hiai Kutaa ** be so taken we 
will have to deal with similarly many a well-known historical 
chai'aoter. Fortunately such extreme views are gradually 
disappearing They were the results of the confusion of two 
sides of many of the characters of the Rigveda of which one is 
the human and the other the divine or the demoniac. The one 
representing the career of beings while living as men on earth 
— whether as Aryans or non-Aryans — as good or bad men. The 
other representing the character of the same beings after death. 
Some became gods — some a sort of demi-gods, others, again, 
more or less m^ignant demons: 



Ai ivgivAi th^ MVMil toofaEili ytitml by iPMfiiiOf l^bNpipi 
in oonnwtion nitti inlw wtrt ion ^ r<i t« 

tot two (»n ofar iMkiflgr «ntira»d hwn. For tMglfiNiMin 
to vbnb mm&oa it tobtol of toTftoftftf m|m9w 
togodfi to«t«MNplMm. 1%it o» b* iMiktod Ml|f «ll|^ 
gnat tol tf gnitoobiMy mrit hM htm gam timtigA, 

It ia wall known to to naden of to Ftoada b oth Wt 
to eaat and of to wait— that the oldaat gedof thk ngioh 
waa VSta or F<^. The whde apace between heawan and to 
earth waa bdioTad to be filled with ur, and to air waa » god. 
Hm two Boat important attribntea wan "bbwiafi** and 
“ pervaaivaneoa.** The importance of thia god area afGwwato 
▼ery mneh leaaa n ed and a new god of a different eharaetar 
named finto baeaaM to ruler of to mkhregim. In eoene at 
time Trita alao Ml down from thm high portion- He waa dia- 
placed by Indru, to moat warlike cd the Blgfedie goda. Xba 
new goda Trik$, inint and few otben differed from to older 
goda l>pan« PrUkM, Swyu, etc., in one very important raapaet. 
The ewer goda warn identical with aoma phynoel objaota— 
each having a pbyaical baaw behind him. In feot toy wnke 
what to woetem eoholan call to mytologioal goda. The 
new goda weie of a difinent nature. Trite or Indm, for exam* 
pie, waa to ruler of to mid-region but tom war notbiag there— 
neitor to eir. to olouda, the lightning nor to Qwee ilaelf — with 
which toee gads could be identified. Thia fact aMeam meet 
prominently in Hymn 12 of to n mandai where to nifiiemoet 
eloquently trying to prove to exwtenoe of Inari to the 
aceptioel people-^robebly a large number of people, for to 
in addreeeing them uaee the word mnim — who found it 
ditonlt to bdioTe in him ea toy ooidd not point out eny 
objeot in nature end eey thi$ waa he. 

There ia nothing in to Bigveda to ahew that Trffe and 
/itdra aa goda were ever believed to be in diatrem or that they 
tomaelvea were overwhelmed with darkneae. It ia the phyei- 
cal natnie that ia oovered with darknam, and thia Indea diivea 
away. The mid.region— to hollow between the heeven and to 
earth— has never been considered as in any way an unwelcome 
place — a dark cavern or a lurking place — so far as the god 
residing there is concerned — ^from which he wished to be fesoi^. 
This is clear from tik X, 8-7 itself. The place has been men* 
tioned as “ s'* lap of the parents— the heaven and 


the earth. It is simply impossible that the Atft would uae 
such language with regard to a place from which Tnlei would 
pray io the gods to be rescued. And if in I, 105-17 TrUa 
be the god of the atmosphere, his praying to other goda to be 
fescoed from the darkness by which he has been overwhdmed 
would be an absurdity. For. the driviiig of darkness is the 
special function of the atmospheric god. Then if the mid- 
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region be the lurking place— or the well — what was the wide open 
dace where Triia was placed after having been rescued by 
Ofikaapaii ? Moreover we should remember that the mid-region 
hae been spoken of as the dear home of Indra — the greatest 
and the most beloved god of the Rieie. The fact is/ Professor 
Maodonell has misunderstood the words w9 nesftiJifir'*’ in 
rik X, 8-7 and thereby been thrown into a great confusion. 1 
take up therefore this rik and the one that immediately 
follows it. 

8. ew! w i 

"irfi? iwra qinwf*r %f*r 1 1 o i « i « 
4- qt finvT«8[Tv«tf<f ^isft i 

qnrcfn qiwSf eiift «nrt i « 

Professor Macdonell translates the two rike thus : 

By hisCAgni’s) might Trita, within his lurking place seek** 
ing a prayer to (his) supreme father in his wonted way, being 
cherished in the lap of his parents calling the weapons akin, 
goes forth — X, 8-7. 

** He Aptya knowing (his) paternal weapons, urged by 
Indra fought against (the demon). Having smitten the three- 
headed, seven-rayed (Tvastr) Tiita has released the cows of 
the son of Tvastr 8. 

As to this translation, it should be noted in the first place', 
that according to the rules of construction of sentences in 
the Rigveda fkip in the first line should be taken 
together. Even if it be allowed to take alone with w]pT 
and fvQt with this last sentence cannot be rendered 
into “a prayer to hia supreme father.” Had the JKwf meant 
this he would have put the supreme father in the dative instead 
of in the genitive case as he has done. As regards the use of 
the dative the Riais wt^re very particular. Then who is this 
•‘supreme father*' ? If the great ^ is meant, what are his 
weapons ? “ Calling the weapons akin,” again, hardly makes 
any sense. 

Lastly, as stated before, Professor Macdonell has mis- 
understood the expression ^wrf^w4tfV.*' To find out its 
true meaning and why it has been used here, it will be neces- 
sary to remember some facts regarding an incident known as 
“ the winning of the cows by Indra ” There is no incident in 
the whole of the Rigveda which has been mentioned so often and 
with BO much enthusiasm as this. One cause of Professor 
Macdonell failing to understand the expression under discus- 
sion here is his not paying proper attention to this incident 
He IS wrong in saying in his Vedic Mythology (p. 03)‘ 



of ihM WP 

Anodwr myth irhieh k nol often menUoiif4 *i»d tho j b teUi 
of which ohMj occur in o cinn^o hymn (lOilOR) ii thil d Iho 
oiptare by Imdro of th^cowt of the Po^iic ({67)/* Thi 
bed conotelad the cowi in n dork eovorn OMtecI by tm doteO 
obove and ono below» and tba apnroachci cl tba pboa worn io 
altered aa to miakad anybody locMcing at tb«m« Indm, 
pat$ and ilyStya at the bead of the Ao^ima family were knttc 
in aearoh of them. At laat witli the Mp of a female oaOad 
6<fW7 they found out the place. Tlien, one emiiig» they oame 
there in a body and broke the cave. Early oast mmniM they 
opened the doom, let in the raya of the aun and broafnt mat 
the cows. 

The winning of theae cows of the Panis wat typiciil of iV 
attbaeqoent oonqueat of oowa by the Aryan leadeii » and tha 
language uaed in connection with this incident, eqpedaUy en- 
preasiona like the breaking of the rock or rooky ooW-pen/* 
** lighting up the dark cavern/* etc., were need in deeorlbli^ 
all conqueat of cowa in later times. And thb was the case 
even when the scene of action wm transferred bom the eerth 
to the region of the clouds, and by was meant not ** a milch 
cow ** bttt figuratively light ’* or “ water. *’ 

The word om is derived from the root w to cover and 
means a hiding place, a cavern, a cave. The phrase qfi ainii 
occurs in four places in the Rigveda, namely. IV. 1*18; V.31-8. 
VII. 104*3 and the preeent rik K, 8-7. In VU. 104-3 /ndn 
and Soma have been asked to throw the evihdoer into u9 map 
mPiaqiP nwfb— a bottomless dark cavern. In the first two ftls 
milch cows concealed in at wan— dark oavem — are said tokave 
been rdeased. I have no doubt in the present rik also aft mas 
refers to the dark cavern where the cows of the son of TttaM 
were confined. This sliews the relation of ri/rs 7 and 8. S$k 7 
speaks of the preparation preliminary to the attack of the 
place where the cows had been concealed, and Jjtik 8 of the actual 
conquest. 

This brings us to the word iftfa \ The word is ordinarily 
derived from to meditate and it then means primarily 
thought.** One of its secondary meanings is a hymn, a com- 
position in praise of a god, a prayer In the present nk the 

word is not so derived. Here it is derived from ^ a form of 
ft) to shine, and the word sftfk means light. wap ftWf fanC’ 
of this rik is exactiv the same thing as *^Wflfw rik 

X, 67-4: 

^ iwt ^gitwr m IftS I 

fir ^ i 

I <• I • 
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Th^ oowB were confined in a oave*-the plaoe of falsehood 
—by two doors on rite lower and one on the upper side. 

Wishing light in darkness (*,e., to light up thet dark place) 
Bribsspati broke open the three doors and brought out the 
m'iloh cows— X, 67-4. 

It was not Trita who was lying in the dark cavern, and he 
did not pray to his supreme father to be rescued himself. It 
was the cows of the son of Tvasta that were bidden in the^ ew 
like the cows of the Pants and Trita wanted light within it 
as Brihaspati wanted light in the other case — X, 67-8. 

!rhe supreme father is tlie sun which the Risis believed to 
be a form of fire. This shews why these two Hks are inserted 
in an Agni hymn. In another sense it is King Vivasvdn^ one of 
the ancestors of Trita, 

The * Stlt” I take in the sense of by the swift 

moving Jifaruto/as Sayana has explained it elsewhere. The ex- 
pression 1 explain as ** speaking of his kinship,*’ i.c., 

of his (Trita^s) descent from Vivasvan, By I under- 
stand flames, as explained by Sayana in a number of 

places. 

1 now give my translation of the two riks : 

By the might of his supreme father, Trita wished light 
within the dark cavern. 

Adored by the swift moving Maruis^ in the lap of the 
parents (».e., of the heaven and the earth in the mid-region), 
he spoke of his kinship (with Fivawdn= the sun) and obtaineid 
Ught^X, 8-7. 

Apiya Trita having obtained his paternal weapons (t.e., 
rays of the sun) and urged by Indra fought against (Tvistra). 

He slew the three-headed, seven-rayed. Trita drove away 
the cows even of the son of Tvasta. 

The ew: of X, 8-7 lias, therefore, nothing to do with the 
of rik I, 105-17. Lot us see if the 9 ig: of rik X, 46-2 has 
any tiling to do with it. 

ftsjT % w iiw ’nrrfji fireiT ir ww fqizsT ■ 5^11 1 

ftw % iw II I 

We know, O Agni, your three forms in l^ree places ; your 
abodes scattered over many places. 

We know your highest name which is hidden. We know 
the spring from which you have come — X, 46-2. 

This W 19 : spring is the aerial sea from the waters of wfiioh 
Agni in the form of lightning is born and on account <«ef 
which he is known as uml UUpl the son of waters [Rigveda ana 
Avesta]. It is AgnVs mother’s womb — in the words of the 



Vti ▼, 194 4] Vlt Jaw a mi af HU J% i n * i » W 

Tadio JM»— ttw b«at flUw In Um «d1v(miim», VMi imuiow 
oaiuKit be the ||fi of f<ftl7t0417 from witbiB nbm fVMl bid 
to lOtOtMtd 

the dtaUM plioe of nbe VIIT, 47. M te lb, vtfl lu «» 
idained when ire oone to umm*. 

(e). TVito it • tacrifietr. Ht prtpmt Stmm lifiut mi 
offen A io HU fait at UbaUtm. 

We now eame to i iminber of fiU of tbo IX nwiidBl or 
the Soma Book in wbioh frila appeen in tne obioeur of « 
eaonficer oho |Mapam the tioma-fiiiet and ofUie it to liiogedi. 
On a ooppaifann a theee rUit with thoae I j l Wte d tMn tbo OMne 
Book in njr paper on Ffooniio, it wilt be aeen that the loiaMon 
of Trim to JPaaamiaa Soma ia emotly the eaoie ae thatof 
VtwMoin to thetenhilaretiDK Ui|oor, the fafowite drink of botti 
the immoctal gode and die mortal men. We will aee later on 
that aooofding to tbe AreHta, rtnuaSn wee (he drat to prepare 
the corporeal Serna (tbe temetiial Soma liquor), and Trim wee 
the aeoood man adm did it 

Profeeaor Maedenell haM failed to me thia olear indication 
of the human aide qf Trita’t character by hie incorrect con* 
straotion ('**00') of fit IX, 32-4 and the mUintMprrtation of the 
word 01 ^ in it. 1 will come to thia in due courae 

5. utTff fwaqp wt^art Tft’ ffWOri(StfU« t 
I £ I ^ 

Tl&eu him the Uwny-ooloured one ( ^^Sfama), the maidene of 
Tnia with the help of the grinding stoneB» are fending forth. 

(Sending forth) Indu (sthat which if dropped into the 
Maci from the filter «5ofiki) for Indra't drinking**J[X, fifing. 

« Bufmiw iinan! I 

uf B^<Le o % I £ I ^1 I 8 

He was groomed by Tnia, He exhilarated Indra, 

The tawny-^olottr^ one was anointed witli beauties— 
IX, 34-4. 

7. « farsBnfii wwft quui^ i 

BU err I A I qe I • 

He, the Pavamana {^8oma that is being purified), on the 
ridge ( sfiJter wluch is kept on a high p^ace above the kala^i 
for oollectiim the 8<ma) joined with Tritd*^ maidens, made the 
sun shine— fX, 37*4. 

I now give Profeesor Macdonell’s rendering of the nk. 
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** He, Pavamdna^ upon the summit of TrUa has caused the 
sun along with the sisters to shine” — IX, 37-4. 

This leaves nrfwflii quite unconnected. Professor Mac- 
donell thinks refers to *‘the seven rays of the sun.” 

Ludwig thinks they are ” the dawns.” Griffith is of the same 
opinion. 

The rik itself is not at all a difficult one. The difficulty is 
the creation of Sayana who, first in shewing the connection of 
the words in it (in rendering the connected with 

mmfk instead of with mrfiRfu: as he ought to have done. 
The authorities mentioned above though they hav^ not ac- 
cepted his explanation either of or of 

have evidently relied on him for the tgiqa: of the nk. The mis- 
take could have been avoided had attention been paid to two 
important facts » namely — 

10 ,c *' occurs in a number of rike of the IX 

mandal in the sense of ** on the ridge of the filer and does not 
bear any special relation to the high plase which Trita as 
god of the mid-region occupied. 

2° ”irniw*’ here must, as other rike shew, be connected with 
Trita. 

r Use of the phrase as 

in other rike. 

li Tfr ' 

tH HAIM''! 

Him, the tawny-coloured one, beloved and many-eyed 
(sall-seoing), the sisters are sending on to the ridge of the 
filter by means of the grinding stones — IX, 26-5. 

TfcsfiHTfTC I £. I «• I ^ 

Soma with his sliining tawny-coloured body is placed on 
the ridge of the filter made of sheep’s wool — IX, 70-8. 

Sdyona tims explains the expression Wrsrfil'’ in this 

rik. 

*r fir«n*ft ^f»r ^nwrw i 

ini( TIW imBS" I 

Like a horse going to the battle, go on, O Finder of light 
( =5oma), from heaven( = high place = filter) to the vat made of 
wood. 



Vd. ^ Htro^EMk 0 / de Mtgvtda. Wt 

The hall Soma ie purified on (he ridn of the filter inede 
of sheep’s wool for (he nourishment of /nara— IX, 86>X 

fTwf «f d fr iirr^rfrqfw ftwij ^ 1 

iWTft dirt «nw «ftrdT mr^frtt 1 w 

The king ( ^Sama) bathes in the waters as liwars flow into 
the sea. Resting on the sea he plays with the billows. 

Somtf the bolder of the great sky, while being purifled sits 
on the ridge of the filter mi^e of sheep’s wool, in the central 
place of the earth*-*8. 

d«Pft «i( xS fwr ^«wrt weil 1 

W ddfd dfil dd> 1 1 1 I \ 

With hymns, the first iuvenioi and inspirer of hymns, the 
sage ( - Sotna), has started as tfir a nuso of chariote. 

The ten sisters on the ridge of the filter, made of sheep’s 
wool, are dri^ng the oar to the different resting places — 
IX, 91-1. 

d iTTHTir Prai ftd ddrwwi 1 

m dwftrcfinn^ d*TPn m nv diT vif^< I <.1 

Those all-gods, thrice eleven, O iSama, who is being puri- 
fied, are anointing you in your secret place. 

The ten with their powers are anointing you on the ridge 
of the filter, made of sheep’s wool, and the seven mighty 
rivers are doing the same-— IX, 92-4. 

Remarks: — ^The secret place mentioned here is the space 
between the two leaves of the iSown-pressing mill-stone — Cf. 
m IX, 102-2. 

iwd dvut dfifrwft «dT<ft df« dd I 

■a 

d^ iftdTPi dfifddt d^r ww* 1 41 4<i\^ 

Flow Soma sweetened with honey, full of truth, clothed in 
waters, on the ridge of the filter made of sheep's wool. 

Then rest on the wooden vats full of ijhriia as the most 
exhilarating cheering drink of Indra — IX, 98-13. 

dSc frtrf% ifrt I'lT'ft i 

t.d^td » g di wwl <d ddfl dd 1 4 1 4« I 

As he is purified he flows towards the oleer waters. The 
god {Soma) sprinkles the (other) gods by his own juice. 
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IndUt having clothed himeelf with sacred rites in the pro* 
per seaeon, has met on the ridge of the filter, made of sheep’s 
wool, the ten fingers— IX, 97, 12; c/. IX, 97-16 ; 21 ; 40. 

V The EvoUiUion of the idea of emwt i 

This subject has been dealt with at length in my paper on 
Viffoavan (pp. 27 — 30). I quote below some of the remarks 
there made : 

i. In the preparation of the (Soma-juice-^oma-madka — 
from the shoots of the Soma plant — am^ii — the first stage was 
to pound the shoots with the grinding stones— This 
was done with the ten fingers of both hands. This simple fact 
has been expressed in the poetic language of the Rigveda as 
**king Soma being clasped by ten — ^the ten fingers of both 
liands — hj ten maidens — by ten maiden sisters.” 

ii« The pounded shoots were then steeped in water and 
allowed to ferment. The liquid thus obtained was poured over 
a filter made of sheep’s wool. The filtration was known as 
" pundna,” purification. In the Vedio language this was 
** king Soma b'^ihg wifil rubbed, cleansed or anointed by ten 
maiden sisters.’ ’ 

As Vivaavdn and Trita were the earliest worshippers of 
Soma the ten fingers were represented as their daughters.** 

I t I I ^8 . 

Soma is purified with the hands — IX, 86-34. 

iim ^ 1 1 n, i ® 

Him {=Soma) on the brewing day, the fingers — the ten 
maidens who are sisters — clasp. — IX, 1-7. 

ftSTT WTTfgW It 1^18 

The ten swift fingers anoint you ; the seven ministers 
pour you out and the sages drink you and get exhilarated — 
IX, 8-4. 

^TRfirfir^ ^fsr*f iwPn gw i 

I €. I ^ I 

On his passing on to the woollen filter ten nmiHena anoint 
him like a vigorous steed playing in a forest— IX, 6-6. 

w wrgrgfii wnnft i 

T«a‘ wfgtngw i <. i i » 



ViiLV,I7o.4.1 TU ^ Urn rnpMi*. m 

[NJS.} 

Him cl Uiwttj ooloor, balored uni mum igwl (aiftll 
Mtiag), th« aistm m MOding on by msarik ol tiu gtindiat 
■toneo— IX, 26>S. 

*WTr rwi ^rnWTnc ni*viviilfiT< i 

I 4 I ^ 

8. (%ii« vhnA xW i 

» « 1 I 

Then him the tewny-rolonred one (^»A7oma) the meidffie 
( ” fingers) of TrUa with the help of the grinding stones send 
forth 

(They send fofth) Indu fcir ladraU drinking, -IX, 32-2. 

IX, 33-2, 8€me as -IX, 32-2. 

»• iT^tWir iR% i 

fwHi *tw "Hwiii 'Bfffiwrni wnw «ir^ i 

4 I I •• 

The tint of the poets ( -sSoma) purified by wise leaders, 
falls roaring on to the vat. Msy the neotar, uttering the name 
of Trila flow for the sake of his friendship with Indra and 
Fayw-IX. 86-20 

Remarks .—iSfoma flows uttering the name of Triia as the 
latter was one of the first pressers of it. 

10. ^ W lg^Tif 4 «T4l4g* I 

W 4TW^ 414^ Snit frHfS TOi I 

4 , 4« I • 

They ( ~ the JitWfffi) are milking on the ridge ( ~ filter) like 
a groom^ buffaloes Uie twigs of AVoma— -the sprinkler staying 
in the mountain ( = the grinding stone). 

The hymns worship him who longs for them. Triia plaoes 
Varuna (-rSoma liquo?) m the ocean (= Xafa^i or vat. )~IX, 
96.4. ' 

11. Snns Tnsfhrvw i 

4 ^ 4 IK ftnr I 4 I ^,<>4 i 4 

He (=i£foma) occupied the two grinding stones of Tnia— 
the dear secret place--after having gone through the seven 
abodes of the sacrifice — IX, 102-2. 
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12. iftf* flnr^ nT^ i 

ft I ^ 

Bring wealth on your back by the three streamB of Trita. 

The good sacrificer sings his {Soma's) praises — 3. 

Remarks:— The streams of the Soma liquor have been 
called after Trita' s name on account of the latter having been 
one of the earliest lSom^^8aorificer8. Three streams are men- 
tioned probably because Trita* s name is connected with the 
number three. 

{c) Trita offers Soma libation to Indra, 

13. I 

Invigorated by the exhilarating Soma brewed by Trita , he 
( := Indra) cast down Arhvda, 

Indra whirled his wheal as tlie sun (doe? his) and united 
with the Angirases sliattered Vala — II, 11-20. 

Trita is a sacrificer hero. He prepares Soma and offers it 
to Indra who strengthened by this invigorating drink slew the 
Das Arbuda, 

It is not clear what was the wlr^ol that Indra wielded. It 
could not bo one of the wheels of the sun’s chariot as suggested 
b}’' Griffith. For the word Surya is in the nominative. One of 
the weapons with which Indra armed himself while fighting 
was probably a wheel. His friends and followers — ^the Maruts 
— the Dayagva Angirases were so armed. 

(d) Trita adores Agni, 

*4- ftiirt wrmiTin TCfw i 

JZrfft IT ft fCJBTft ?KT I 

9.1 ei. i\* 

1 Trita praised with beautiful words the child of the 
sprinkler of tlie earth — the son of waters {^Agni), 

Agni M'ith might neighs like a cliarger. The flame-haired 
one {=iAgni) is destroying the forests — V, 41-10. 

Remarks: — There are several difficulties in connection with 
this riV. The first is a? regards the subject of the first line. 
Wo have Trita in the nominative singular indicating that he is 
the subject. But when we come to the verb we find that it 
is in the first person whereas the nominative fsnr: is 
in the third person The difficulty has been attempted to 
solve in several ways. Ludwig, Bergaigne and Griffith have 
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taken fint person singolar for siiAl third person iingn- 
lar. Professor lisodonel} has taken fim noseinattve abigniar 
for fM aoouiali(ve singular. has lamovad w 

altogether from the first line and mad» it an adlieQilve of 
in the second line. It cannot be said that these attempts have 
been quite successful The most natural way to proceed would 
be to see if the sentence would make any sense without alte^ 
ing any of the words. I think it would dtk so if we would 
take wni the sttb]ect indicated by the form of .the verb and llmt 
both as the subject of the sentence. We would then get frc 
the sttbjeot a form not uncommon in the Rigveda. 

An instance of it we will get Imlow. See 32 (X. iH. 2). Now 
if this be the construction of the sentence what does it 
mean i It means that the tMMuiMwcr of the hymn has here 
made fall: as the speaker. Wo havo seen him represented as a 
sacrificer. It is, therefore, not unnatural that he would be 
made to say he had adored A^i with beautiful hymns. Here 
we have two riks, in one of wiiinh (V, 41-0) fbwi is adored as 
god and in the other an explanation is given as to how he at- 
tained to divinity. 

In translatinff tup tanr 1 have followed 8dyam, 
differing from Professor Ma^onell and Griffith. These autho- 
rities have rendered tup into ** of the terrestrial hero^ 

of Agm.’* No objection ran be urged against this mean- 
ing. But when we come to tUP lum ud' this rendering is re- 
duced to an absurdity. The td* hero » wtt Wtrd »urfd 1 Now if 
tUT W* ^bat does t«u: VUUi td' or wti wftt mean ? 

Say these authorities that u«i's here means **germ*' and 
^llUUf Uui is the germ of the terrestrial hero Agni, A little 
consideration will shew tiiat this is simply concealing from 
ourselves an al>surdiiy by the use of the English equivident of 
a Sanskrit term instead of using the Sanskrit term itself. The S. 
word ud: has been used in the Rigveda in two different senses, 
namely, the womb containing the feetus/’ and the foetus 
contained in the womb.** When the word is used in the latter 
sense it can be rendered m English into **germ.*’ For the 
foius is the undeveloped state of the being that will grow out 
of it. But in the use of the two terms **Jidt*' and ** germ'* 
there is this difference. We can speak of the adi of the being 
that bears it and not of the being that will come out of it. 
On the other hand we can speak of the germ of the being that 
will be bom and will grow. This will be clearly seen if we will 
use the word foetus -or child instead of the term germ. In wiut 
qpul udi both SWT and udi cannot refer to the same thing, 
namely, w1|p t WUt wunf and nv: u^mi ud; mean very much 
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the Bame thing. The first expression means the child of celes- 
tial waters when bom, i.c., lightning (see Rik III, 29, 11, and 
my paper on Matarigva). The other expression means 
existing as foetus in the rain water or the cloud that sprinkles 
the earth. 

It was, I believe, Max Muller who first rendered into 
germ in his translation of the Hymn (X, 121). But 

here does not mean even a child or foetus. is 

PlW W: — he bearing the golden womb. 

The womb was golden for it has produced this beautiful world. 
The word here was taken by Max Muller first for a child 

and then for a germ, on account, no doubt, of the word 
“emu** born following it. was bom and therefore was 

a child. But here does not mean ordinary birth. Here 

it means “manifested** (II, 12-14; V, 14; V, 16-2; X, 
129-3). The Supreme Being— the of X, 129 — became 

— the creator bearing the golden womb. He was not 
creator before because there was no creation. The creation 
and His becoming a creator were simultaneous events. Hence 
the force of Sayana’s rendering ssnft «rrW*TTW UU VJTO 

as soon as bom He became the one lord of all things. 

(e) Trita performs a Horse sacrifice — I, 163. — ^This is a 
hymn on the Horse sacrifice The highly exagge- 

rated language of this hymn may be compared with the descrip- 
tion of the horse of the Horse-sacrifice at T.S.V. 7. 25 or at the 
beginning of the Brihadaranyaka Upanisad. We have clear 
proofs that the Horse-sacrifice originated during the Rigvedic 
peri^. There is a hymn giving a description of the Horse- 
sacrifice performed by King SudSs. The the saorifice 

in wliich the Soma is brewed a thousand times of fiifcs III. 63. 7, 
and VII. 103. 10 cannot be any thing else than the Horse-sacri- 
fice. A Rm has been called — ^he who performed the 

Horse-sacrifice. 

Tliere are two riks in this hymn that has reference to Trita^ 
namely, 2 and 3. 

IS. itin ^ i 

!«• 11% init 1?% I 

ftin iinrw %% iDirfi i ^ 

H® (the hone of the Hone-saorifioe) wee given by Toma, 
Trita harnessed him. Indra fint rode on him. 
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dandharva held his bridle. The (i.f., the ehlning 

gods) fashioned the hone out ci the sun. 2. 

You ue Tama, yo\i are Xdifya, O honoi you are Triia by 
sacred rites. 

You are thoroughly sprinkled with Scma. They (39 the 
sages) speak of your three heavenly bonds. 3. 

Remarks In nk 2 an* mentioned four persons who were 
the first performers of tlie HorsivaaLTifioe, namely, yama, 
Trtta, Indra and Qandhana, As {minted out in my on 

Yteoaivlfi, the Chmdharva mentioned in nk 2 is King ritSMuSii* 
In nk 3 he has been named Idsfya or' the sun. TIte namee 
ohnmologioally arranged would be 

Qandharm Vhw^van, 

Tama, 

Triia, aiul 
Indra. 

The idea of the horse being ianhioned out of the sun had 
its origin in the poetioal language of the jRmis in which the sun 
has b^ compared with a horse and even oallod a horse. 

There is no xn^icism in the third rih if wo keep in mind 
the way the vedic Hmn reasoned Vivaavan, Tama and Triia 
performed the Horse-saorifice-- 

.'.The horse of the Horse-saorifioe was related to them — 

.'.When the manira was pronounced the horse became their 
symbols*— nay their very selves. 

In Vivaavan, Tama and Tnia the horse has three bonds in 
heaven. Why it has not been stated that the horse beoame 
Indra when the manira was pronounced and why the latter has 
not been mentioned as one of the bonds of the horse in heaven, 
will be explained in my paper on Indra, 


17- ^ II Sr<r «nw I 

I « 1 1.* I 

1». vm ^Wfci VRTfvW! 1 

^ ^ wr w I « I w 1 

If, 0 Indra, you.are enjoying the Soma, in the sacrifice of 
Vianu Or in that of Aptya Triia ; 

' Or if you are enjoying the purified drops in the sacrifice of 
the Ifarttfo— VUI, 12-16. 

As, O pikm, you drank the brewed Soma in the sacrifice 
of Manu, the son of Vivaavan ; 

As, O Indm, you loved the hymn in TriUCa sacrifice, so 
may you exhilarate in the sacrifice m Ayw— Vlll, 62-1. 
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In order to explain a difficulty in connection with the oon- 
etruotion of these two riks I quote below two other nks of a 
similar character. 

As, O IndrOy you drank the brewed Soma with Mawa^ scm 
of Samvarand. As with Sepdtithi, 0 Maghamn, with Medhya^ 
tithi, Puatigu and (^rustigu — VIII, 51-1. 

Remarks : — Sdmvarani Manu is the son of Vivasvdn by hie 
second wife Sdvarnd. He is also called Vaivasvala Manu i.e., 
Manueoo of Vivasvdn, He must have been a great sacrificer. 
For his sacrifices are repeatedly mentioned in the Rigveda. 
Nepdtithi, Medhydtithi, Puatigu and Qruatigu were also illustri- 
ous sacrihcers. 

iniT I « I W I 

As you delighted, O Ivdra, in the brewing of Pfiaadhra^ 
Medhya, Matarigod ; 

Or in tlie Soma of Da^a^ipra, Da^anya, Syumaragmi and 
Hijunaa — VIII, 52-2. 

All these nks are similar as regards construction. The pro- 
per names in the locative in them may be explained in a 
number of ways The locative may be taken in the sense of 
nearness. This is the most general and ordinary meaning. All 
the locatives in VIII, 12-16 may be explained in this sense, as 

also ir?sV in VllI, 52-1 and VIII, 51-1. 2° The locative may 

be taken as due to its connection with i and mean 
** with. ’* The noun with which ^ is connected is in the 
instrumental. But tliat with which is connected may be in 
the instrumental, dative and locative. And as the noun is often 
in the instrumental even when is merely understood, so the 
noun may be in the instrumental, dative and locative when 
IS merely understood. All the locatives above may be explained 
this way excepting fvA in VIII, 52-1. 3° The proper names in 
the locative in VIII, 52-2 may best be explained as adjective to 
VPf— the brewing of Soma by Pnsadhra, etc. Such ^jeotives 
are very common in the Rigveda. 4° nift, Wt above 

may also be explained as in the sacrifice performed by Manu, 
Vtsnii and Trita. In the QUapaiha Brahmarui, Visnu and other 
til's! sacriticere have been identified with sacrifice itoelf , e.g. — 

wt t I 
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Vienu it verily aaerifioe. 

But if this be their conetruotion what do theee Hke lueeii ? 
Is it a oaee of a number of gods being pcmised togethm* hr a 
worshipper and of their reining with the Soma dra^tht 
together i Ihis cannot be the meaning. For some of the 
persons mentioned in them are evidently human saorificers. It 
eannot be said that the esse of tlie gcxis mentioned in them 
should be taken in one sense and that nf the men mentioned 
ill a different sense. For the nature of the ronstniotion of the 
riks will not allow this. No explanation again will be aooeptable 
unless it will explain all the four riks, and the only explanation 
that will do this is the one that takes all the penKins mentioned 
in tlie nhs equally as saeriheem. Even jf it lie said that 
Fwwtt, Trite, etc., perform hw rific#* 4 m heaven- though in these 
rtkit tliere is no mention »»t hf*avpu —that will be an indireot 
proof that these gods were at on** time human eacnfloers. 

(/) Indirect proof that Trite was a human aa&rifiasr. 

1®* ^laiTT Vtttm i 

^ mx[ht irt jiT^rl' >r 

« I I ^ 

111 whom all poetry rests as the nave rests on the wheel ; 
Serve Trite ( Varupa) quickly as the cows are tied in the stalls 
or even as the steeds— VIII, 41-6. 

Remarks : —In this rik TriUi is a name for Vetruna. In the 
lUgveda there are many instances of the gods worshipped 
being named after their worshippers and the latter being named 
after the gods. 

20. ft TOj 7T wiwerr^fi^TTwr Wfi uFr 1 

%• I I • 

Your unovcrcomeable flames, () Agnt, who wishes to bum 
the forests, run like winds. The leaders for the fulfilment of 
their w'ishes go to thf heroic Trite f =.4f^i) like gay w'arriors — 
X, 115-4. 

liemarks : — See under the preceding rik and also my paper 
on “ JIfafaWceo.” 

21. a f^lT! ^ 1 

w- ant ^ i 

\* I •< 
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Firmly establishing himself in houses, Trita (^Agni)nnX, 
down in the altar surrounded by flames. Thence the lord of 
the house holding the offerings of the people, took them to the 
leaders (=godB), without any contrivance, by the mere opera- 
tion of the Law— X, 46-6. 

Remarks : — See under the two preceding nks. 

22. CT I 

« iliwt •iw ^ wrfir i 

V* I •< I ^ 

Wishing to discover the mighty Tnto, a descendant of 
Vihhuvaau^ found him on the bead of the not-to-be-slaughtered 
(=s cow = cloud): Agni^ tlie increasor of happiness, was born 
in every house, and tlie young god became the centre of the 
sacrifice — X, 40-3. 

Remarks : — The Vibhvmau of this nk is the same as the 
Gandharva Vi^vavasu, i.e,, king Vim8vd7ioT the sun. Cf, rika X. 
85. 22 ; X. 139. 4. In my papers on Vivasvdn and Y'arm^ it 
has been shewn that it was Matari(;vd, who, as messenger of 
Vivasvdn, first gathered fire from lightning. Yama has also been 
said to have found Agni in the waters of the aerial sea. In 
this rik the same thing has been said of Trita. The signifi- 
cance of lliese statcinents will be pointed out when I shall deal 
witli tlie general career of Trita' s character. 

II. Trita as god : — 

23. (37, wHrfrtvN i 

’isyTji: *r*iTOq%fiT fa^rx 

w:f*T II I I < 

And we desire the hymn that praises you as if it were a 
charming (woman). May Ahirhudhna, Aja Ekapdd, Trita, Bih- 
huksan, Saritd and the swift-moving Apdm Napdt (son of 
Maters -lightning) give us food for our hymn and sacred rites 
—II. 31-6. 

Remarks \-r- Ahirhudhna is the Aki of the atmosphere. A 
I>ds Ahi has been rejieatedly mentioned in the Rigveda as well 
os in the Avesta. He seems to have blocked a river and killed 
Yama. Trita is said to have killed him. This act like some 
other acts of Trita was afterwards ascribed to Indra. When 
Trita and hidra ^ere, after their death, deified and transferred 
to the mid- region, Ahi w'a*S also taken there and deified. He 
was now called Ahirhudhna, t.c., Ahi of the antarikMm) later 
on conceived as Ahi living on the other side of the earth. 
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It is not necessary for our purpose to explain the meanings 
of the other gods mentioned here. It may ho stated, however, 
that the Aja Ekapad w neither the one*footed goat noe the sun 
with one foot. The A ja unborn is one of the names given to 
the Ood when the Vedic Bme got ghmpscH of Honoiheisiii . He 
was called EkapSd for reasoiiH given in Hymn X, 90 (sec' my 
paper on the Pifris, p. 2). 

24. ^ I 

Srirt fw wfir f««n% mrafir w i 

« I e I « 

The flames of the Hni(»kv * -Agni) diffuse in all directions 
wh(Mi 7Vito in heaven sharpran him as a smith blows him in the 
furnace— V, 9-5. 

Trita here is the giul ot the atmosphere, and the Agni 
kindled by him is the lightning. If ntiould be noted tliat in 
tins HS also in the pre<‘eding w'A* a distinction has been drawn 
l>etwepn 7Vtto and lightning. The latter h simply an instru- 
ment in the hands of the former. 

2R. n fiffi JHWblT WflJ! I 

TjjiT vn! wi^ ijtW >r t 

« I tt, I • 

Vi(•to^lou^ heavenly Trita, of whom A o // the invoker, 
and who ih a favourite of Dgaus, Vfita, Agm, Pum and 
Bhaqa, has come to the Hnerifiee aa a man who commends all 
enjoyments and posHesse.M the swiftest racers, comes to the race. — 
V, 41-4. 

Remarks • — With ftw^turn compare x:Jt utun wfir^ &c., Ill, 
5.3-7. 

20. tim'k nifTT! wg ^ w Cm i 
uPter wratr »r^ C wfii- »raf i 

1 1 *\ 1 1 

May the self-moving Parvatns, who are heroes like the 
T^asti^?, be liberal to us mid give us children. 

May Apiya ever prais^ and adored by us — the friend of 
man— make our hymn prosper in this sacrifice — V, 41-9. 
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27. 9[XX ftTTT I 

I <• n 

I glorify by hymns Nardoamaa, Pumna, the unconcealable 
Agni kindled by the gods, the sun and the moon the measurers 
of time, Yama, Trita in heaven, Fato, Usd, Night and the 
Alvins -Xf 64-3. 

Remarks For the meaning of see rik III, 29-11 — 

nxxnti nnfn nff^nn® \ for ^ i The Agni that capnot 
be concealed is, of course, the sun (r/. I, 161-13). The sun is 
also separately mentioned, but tliat is' from another point of 
view. 

III. Two important conquests of Trita : 

I, 52 is a hymn addressed to Indra, Only one out of the 
16 fiks contained in it refers to Trita, liamely the fifth. 

N» >• 

lift wis««T er«ri i 

\ I I 

On the fighting one {-Indra) getting exhilarated his 
helpers (a>the Maruis) ran against the withholder of rain 
( =- Vritra) like streams rushing down a slope. 

VVhen Indra the thunder- bearer, emboldened by the Soma- 
juice, rent him as Trita rent asunder the enclosure of Vala 
—I, 62-6. 

This rik says that Trita had broken the enclosure of 
Vala ill wliicli the Panis had hidden the cows This must have 
b('en a ^ell-known fact for with it has been compared the killing 
of Vritra by Indra (Prof. Mocdonell). 

Hymn V, 8(> is on the gc»dB Indra and Agni. It contains 
six riks of which the first refers to Trita. 

29- I 

f V ^ftr ffir: b u i i \ 

Tliat mortal whom both of you, 0 Indra and Agni, protect 
in battles, shatters even the strongest treasure as Trita broke 
the enclosure — V, 81-1. 

Remarks : — As in the previous rtl; so in this also a compari- 
son has been made with the breaking of the enclosure of Vala 
by Trita. The appropriateness of the comparison here lies in 
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thii : when » firul human being is Itelpod by iwbre, and Agni 
he breaks the strongest treasure as TiUa broke the eaeloaure 
ebewbete described as kfTfvl aut ; ^ ; » K a i dW*4to. 

Sand 4. 

apgr «i?piT ai aaigr i 

’•TTfti ijara a nynP i %Rri i « t • 
« fiwiwwwPr anw|- i 

farfywhf vireAii laa^n^riai fafti* wift in» i « 

By the mij^t of hia supreme father {»the sun) Ttiia 
wished light within the dark eavern. 

Adored by the swift -moving .Vanif^s in the lap of the 
parent (i. e,, of the heaven ami the earth « the the mid- 

region) he spoke of his kinnhip uitb F/vajiti8ii->— the sun) and 
obtained light — X, H-7. 

Apt^ Triia having obtained his paternal weapems (srays 
of light) and urged bv Indra fought e^nst (Tvas^n), He slew 
the three-headed and the 8evemray(*d ; • Triia drove away the 
oows even of the son of Tnutia^-Kl 8-8. 

Remarks : — ^Theee two nfis have already been explained in 
oonnection with the falling of TrtUi into a well. I, however, 
purposely avoided making one remark there which should be 
made now. Two incidents, which have almost throughout the 
Rigveda been kept distinct, liave be^n here <'onfounded 
with one enother. These are . V The winning of the cows oon- 
cealed by the Pants. 2° And the releasing the river blocked 
by FWfm, also called Aki, Jltik X^ 8-7 speaks of the prepara- 
tions 'made for obtaining the cows, but the next rilr refers 
to the conquest of J'rtlra or A/n by 7'n'tfi, The an in the 
second rik == waters, ^lie confusion has been created by the 
deihoation of TriToandthe transference of the scene of his action 
from the earth to the mid-region. 

Following the western scholars I have rendered ipgin in 
rik X, S-7 into “ by might." But the real meaning of gr^ here 
is sacrifice — the Horse* sacrifice performed by King Ffua^mn. 

30- 3 wi>u jt 3T uwt« qftqV i 

fq«> qftqseiT i \ i i \ 

I shall soon glorify the mighty drink the holder of power 
( ^ Soma ) : 

By whose energy Triia rent Vntra limb by limb <1, 187-1. 

31. q ifw gert Srtflqfw i 

qpB fim fti^wfNrawr wg I 

t • I *4 I 4 
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He (^Agni) the lord of the house verily slew the loud- 
roaring, six-eyed and three-headed Dasa. 

By his energy, indeed, Triia killed the boar {=Vritra) with 
his iron- tipped fingers — X, 99-6. 

The two nks quoted above speak of the conquest of VHtra 
by Triia, According to nk I, 187-1 he did it strengthened by 
the jSoma-liquor, and according to the other nk (X, 99-6) by 
the power of Agiii, 

32. jit i 

T,* I 8« I R 

I Indra stopped the chest (- breathing) of the son of 
Aiharva\ and for Triia generated cows (= waters) over the 
body ol Ahi, 

I won the wealth of the Dasyua and gave the cow-stalls to 
Dadhichi and Maiari^va — X, 48-2. 

Bemarks: — Here Indra is said to have killed Ahi and 
obtained waters for Triia, With WUIWiln%Tf¥ compare I, 
32-8. 

IV. Triia is helped by the Maruts : 

33. ’S** i 

JflT anCTJT IJTrTOTETHir- t 

I ^8 I 

That march of yours, O Maruts, appears brilliant when her 
kinsmen {i,e , sons, i.e,, you) milked the udder of even Pri^ni. 

Or when, O undecoivable sons of Pudra^ you went to de- 
stroy the rcvilers of your praiser Triia — those who wanted to 
destroy him — 11, 34-10. 

Kemarks: — This is a difficult rik. I have consulted a 
Tiuml>er of comments on it. The first line, I think, has been 
best rendered by Professor Macdonell. As to the second line 
no better ex]>lanation than that of Sdyana is forthcoming. 

34. i 

I « I « 1 >^8 

The Maruts protected .the strength of Trita when he fought, 
and also his sacrifice. They protected Indra in his victory 
over rri7ra—Vlll, 7-24. 
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*5. ?#r rnilt ^fw wtrijw 3qr imm i 

fn^ w irii[4n Tt^irftnOT i 

^ I I >• 

urging of them spa^iou^ hcmiH^ for protectioOp we glorify 
them by this hymn. 

Whom armed witli shit^idH. Trita for saerificing and for 
protection elected (as pneats) iie the inferior five priest* are 
eloc'ted. 

Remarks :-*This fi> ia a very obsiMm one. The rendering 
gi\eu above is different tmin that hitherto given. I think, 
however, it will be found 4-oiiett. has bwu tised in the 
sense of n house in a minibei <4 places. Though seven priests 
have been generally inontr»ru*cl, five priests have also Insen re- 
ferred to in a few places - WW . hen« wvihr t WTlw^a 

WT f from H fgw, faai aorisi. The appn>priate- 

iiess of the election of thu Marufs as prioats will lieconie clear 
if we will remember the fiu*t ineiition^ m the 12th verse of 
this veiy hymn that they were the who first founded 

the iastitute of sacrifice, ^fwwr is a vedic form of the third case 
of wfww as appears in verse 9th; -HgWT wfsrWT — by hot I 

wBsw « like a WST - a shield The Maruts were armed with 
spears, and 8i)ear8 and shield go together. They were for this 
reason called laawww —armed with shining breast -plates. It is 
different from wrg which is a bracelet ; now called in Bengali 
and in Hindi, The MaraU were I 

wfawi—wf is^ s iw ^WTw wrw Tfw tv i 

V. Trita as tfu (ftni of (he mid-rvtfwn wvi^ di*n»lacfd by 
Indra and driven to a diatant plnee. 

3«. ^f«ii , 

f*nr afvBHiHi w i « i «• i 

Evil that has made ]t» appearance and that lim hidden, O 
gods, place all tltat evil and sin awav from us in Aptya Trita. 
VIII, 47-13. 

37. I 

fffi»rra«fBiT»r »in i \» 

The evil dream that foreliodes misery to our cattle or to 
US, O daughter of heaven : _ 

That and sin, () bright one ( * Dawn) remove far to Aptya 
Trxta , . .14. 
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38. fim ^ iri w i 

ftriT lift: in 

The evil dream that weaves a necklace of gold coins or a gar- 
land, 0 daughter of heaven, all that evil dream and sin make 
over to Aptya Trita . ... 16. 

30. juninr I 

fimnr • • i < 

To him whose food that is — ^whose work that is— and who is 
sitting near his share — to Trita and to Dviia^ 0 Dawn, remove 
that evil dream and sin — 16. 

Remarks:- In this nk the most important question is who 
is Dvita % In the whole of the Rigveda the name occurs in two 
places only, and this is one of them. From its use here all we 
can infer is — 

1° He is associated with Trita and lives with him at a 
groat distance. 

2® Towards the end of the Bigvedic period the Risia while 
asking the gods for the removal of all sorts of evils from them 
prayed that these might be transferred to the place of Dvita or 
Trita, 

From what will be stated below Dvita may be identified 
with Nirjiti the goddess of Death. But such identification is 
not possible. For Dvita is a god whereas Nirfiti is a goddess. 
Yama afterwards became .the god of Death in place of Nirriti, 
Can Dvita be Famo ? The present rik does not enable us to 
answer this question. 

The onlv other place in the Rigveda where the name Dvita 
occurs is rik V, 18-2. 

vw wriww ii i I ^ 

Remarks * - There are two difficulties in connection with 
tlrsWA;. One a 4 regards the construction of the sentence and 
another as to the meaning of the word I The word 

wm occurs only here. It> negation wwiS occurs several times 
in the sense of not hurt, destroyed or killed, if YU may therefore 
be taken in the sense of injured, destroyed, killed. HUlfrnr 
therefore may be explained as the carrier of the injured, des- 
troyed or dead In this sense Dvita and Yama become* iden- 
tical. 

The rik may be rendered thus : — 

To Dvita who carries the dead, by the greatness of liis own 
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^ trimuT dt ^4w<aH4 t \ ...’g i •« 1 1 a 


As we ooUect eveiy part of u deht’-^ren its aiid 

sixteeath part— so every portion of the evil dream we wiBoarry 
away to Apfffa rnto— VIII. il 17 

There is onW one more rik in wliieh ttie word THUt occurs, 
namely VI, 44-Slli« 

amm ftn»N i <i tti 

He (•sSma) made the f bus iiave a beautiful husband and 
placed light in the sun. 

He found the three.fold nectar hidden in heaven, in the 
third luminous region — VI, 44*23 

In this rik Trita is not a propoi name. The lik^ hovlever, 
supplies us w^h an important piece of information, namelv, 
that the word Trita means ** the third." It is therefore likely 
that the god Trita was the third of a senes of gods As seen 
before we have a g<^ named Ihnta in the Rigveda. A god 
Ehaki is to be found in the Urahmana$ but not iti the Rigveda. 

I have now explained all the rika in which reference has 
been made to Trita, They have also been put under a number 
of groups into which they naturally divide themselves. These 
are* — 

1. Rika that shew that TrUa was a man. 

II. Rika tliat shew that lie was a «od. 

Ill Two important conquests of TnUi 

IV. Trita was helped by the MaruU 

V. Trita as ruler of the mid-region was displaced by 

Indra and driven to a distant place. 

I. At least 23 out of ilie 40 » ibs on Trita shew that 
he was a man. 

(a) One of the Vcdic bards claims him as a relation. 
In this connection we may remember that Trita 
appointed the Maruta- ‘tha Da^agvaa, a clan of 
the great Angtraa family— as his priests. Kutaa 
the bard in question also belongs to the same 
family. 

(5) TrUa appears as a man in distress having fallen 
into a well. There are several instances in the 
Rigveda of men having fallen into wells. Hie 
significance of this fact will be easily under- 
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stood by those who have occasions to travel in 
the jun^e lands of India. In jungles that are 
being cleaied by Hill tribes in India, open wells 
are even now a terror to travellers. Triia fall- 
ing into a well is a fact of ordinary life and has 
no mythological significance. 

(c) Trita prepared Soma and offered it to the gods like 
his ancestor Vivaamn, 

The Rigveda does not say that Trita did it in heaven. 

(d) Trita adored Agni, 

(e) He performed a Horse sacrifice. He was the third 
to do it, Vivaavan and Yama having done it 
before him. 

(/) That Trita was a man also indirectly follows from 
the fact that Varuna and Agni have been called 
after his name. 

Like his ancestors Vitjosvdn and Tama, Trita has been said 
to have found Agni in the aerial sea and established him in 
every house. The fact underlying this statement I have 
pointed out in my paper on Mdtarigvd, 

II. The rika mentioned under this group shew that Trita 
was a god of the atmosphere who had control over lightning. 

III. Two very important deeds said to have been done by 
Trita were : — 

1® The conquest of the cows hidden in a cave by the 
Panis under Vala. 

2® Killing Vntrn or Ahi and releasing waters. 

The question naturally arises whether these deeds were 
done by Trita on earth as man or as god in the sky. There is 
so little information given of these deeds here that it is not 
possible to answer it now. I shall take up this question in two 
separate papers. 

IV. The Manila acted as the priests of Trita — probably 
when he performed the Horse and other sacrifices. They also 
helped him in his conquests mentioned under II and in connec- 
tion with other heroic deeds done by him. 

V Originally Vdta was the ruler of the mid-region 

I I I \ 

May Surya protect us from heaven (».e., from heavenly 
evils) ; Vdta from the atmosphere and Agni from the earth — 
X, 15 8-1. 

In course of time Vata as ruler of the mid-region was 
displa^'ed by Trita, The time, again, came when in his turn 
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Trita had to go, and Indra the moat popular and mighty god of 
the Rigveda held away over thig region. 

mk$ IS to 17 of* the 47th Hymn of the Mil Mandal 
indicate, there can be no doubt, a very late atage in the idea 
of Triia. Here Triia ia not the mighty god who originally pe^ 
formed aome of the moat important valoroua deeda which liave 
been moat enthuaiaatically aung in the Rigveda over and over 
again, nor ia he now the great ruler of theniid*iegion aharpening 
Agni like a amelter and wielding the thunder. He haa been 
tuniod out and driven to a diatant pltu^e where the Rifia pray 
to the gods to remove all their evila and aina. 

We have no definite information in the Higveda Wt to the 
place where Trita was driven to. But, I Mieve^ a prettv 
accurate gueaa may be made about it from Uinta given with 
regard to the place of Nimh the gf* Ideaa of Death and Deatmc* 
tion. Thia place and where Tnta uaa driven to muat be iden* 
ticaJ aa the following rika aiiew 

«»fkl ^ I 

wnt* «jf iM it 

You have a hundred, a thounand remedies, 0 king ( VarutM^ 
May your graoiouanoaa (to ua) bo wide and deep. 

Bind Nirnii far away from ua. Remove from us even the 
9in we have committed— I, 24-9. 

Remarks : — ^The Riai wishes hia tin removed to Nirnti aa 
afterwards the gods were asked to remove all evils and alns to 
Trita. 

VT >ft JTirinWn I 
¥t3^i f^fii iirnkw w ^linwnfir i 

Remove O Soma and Rvdra the disease rfstrcAt that has 
entered into our house 

Bind iVimh far away from us. May there be for us much 
excellent food.’ 

% W Hll I 

m *n»B w ^ Wf5 fwnrtnnfi I « n. • • 1 1 

Those who by their movements steal the h^ns composed 
by men of expenence and those who owing to their evil nature 
speak evil of righteous men ; 

May Soma make them ov^ to AM or place them in the lap 
of VU, 104-9. 

is Ahi below the earth. 
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wftw 9IH a^t*n»w\ «WIT I 

I M I 8 

May ttie pressing stones singing (the piaises of the gods) 
turn far away the ^ksaaaa, evil dreams, Nirriti and all our 
voracious enemies. _ 

We will obtain the shelter that the Adilyas and the 
give. That protection of the gods we beg to-day — X, 36-4. 

Mim ^ I 

May your beloved husband fall down to-day or may he 
start for the farthest place never to return. 

Then may ho sleep in the lap of Nirriti or may the howling 
wolf devour him — X, 95-14. 

This place of Nirriti as conceived by the Jiisis was some* 
where below the horizon — on the other side of the earth — the 
dark place whore, according to the later views of the RiHs^ the 
sun dwells during the night. 

H Biwg# iuuT»r vt i 

JTfrm i 

« I I \ 

You, in unison, sing the praise of the rain-pouring Oaims 
( = tlie Maruti) who are the most mighty of the denizens of the 
heavenly places ; 

And who by tlieir greatness make the Rodasi tremble. 
Who pervade (all space) from the baseless place of Nirnti to the 
highest heaven.— VII, 68-1. 

Remarks ; — Here tlie place of Nirriti appears to be the 
lowest in opposition to the irrST the highest heaven. It will be 
seen that it cannot be anywhere on earth, in the mid-region or 
heaven. It is therefore below the earth, ».e.,*on the other side 
of it — the patala of the Purams. 

It was stated above that the place of Nirriti, and the place 
where Trita was driven to, are the same because th<^ are 
both far away and to both of them the JRms wished their evRs 
and sins transferred. That they are identical also follows from 
the fact that the place of Trita and Dvita are identical 
and Dmta is no other than Varna who, towards the end (rf the 
Rigvedic period, became the god of Death in place of Niffi^^ 
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^wfii < TOuft wii^ I 

w« X^i ufw9 «« Yum mt mA i 

V* •<.<«(• 

May what the owl aaya not liappen-^Ofliky the marke the 
pigeon makee near the hearth, not take place. 

ThjM salutation is to him by wliotn he lias been sent as mee* 
senger.^to yiif»ia--io Death. 

In the Atharva Veda, I'ama is the scwnw^^the Rader. 

We will now see if the different ideas expressed by these fife 
groups of Whs can be brought under one general idea* Vor 
this ^pose we mav not take any notice of ^oups III and 
IV. For Triia did tne deeds mentioned in the rika under group 
111, either as a man or as a god and the same thing must be 
the case as regards the help the Maruia rendered to him. Then 
there remain three groups of nka representing 

A° Triki as a man. 

Trita as a god of tlie mid-region. 

The god Triia being driven from the mid-regioD w m 
distant place. 

For our present purpim the O’ group of riks also are not 
of much importanoe. For in the history of the Vedio gods the 
fall of a god from a higher to a lower position is not an onoom- 
moQ thing. We have therefore only two groups of rika to con- 
sider, namely, 1 and II. The one saying that Triia was a god 
and the other tliat he was a man. 

Now the question is, can we bring the riki oomjprised in both 
these groups under the same idea I One way to do this would 
be as pointed out at the outset of this paper, to explain away 
the duality in the character of Trita. But this would be 
doing too much violence to the fika . for they speak of the duality 
in the character of Trita in quite unmistakable terms. Tlieti 
there remain only two other ways of doing this. 

First, that Trita was originally a man who after death was 
deified. 

Second, that he was originally a god — a physical object 
personified —who was gradually brought down to the level of 
a man. 

The one is the method of deification— the other that of 
anthromorphization. I do not think that this second method 
will prove suflicient to meet the ciroumstanoes of the present 
case. That a god may be believed to act and think like a man, 
is a common thing. That he may come down to earUi and 
fight a battle for bis worshipper and do other similar acts for 
him, the readers of theRigvsda can easily undentsad. But the 
idea of AvrUar. as long ago Wilson remarked, is foreign to the 
beliefs of tbs Vedio jRmm. That a god himseH woM be in 
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distress, prepare Soma and offer it as libation to other gods, 
woridiip Agni, and perform a Horse sacrifice— are not things 
that can be eaqplained the second method. 

The first method on the other hand gives a natural expla^- 
tion of the dua^ty in the character of such gods as Vivaavan, 
Tama, Trita, Ac. There is repeated mention made in the 
Rigveda of men*becoming gods by euhnti or good work. In 
one form or other a belief in deification runs through the whole 
history of the Hindu Religion from the Vedic times to our own. 
Among the different schools that were formed about 700-600 B.C. 
to explain the Rigyeda, there was one known as the HistoriciJ 
School who believed that many historical facts lay hidden within 
the peculiar and often wilfully mysterious language of the 
Samhita. This school no doubt invented many a fanciful story 
and committed many a mistake, but their method ought not to 
have been rejected in the way it has been done. 

It is now time that we should see what Avesta speaks of 
Trita. Qgt here at the very outset we meet with a difficulty. 
We have first to settle what character in the Avesta corresponds 
to the Rigvedic character of Trita. Throe characters are men- 
tioned in &e Avesta, between all of them and Trita there are some 
similarities. These are lAwyaot Atkvya, his son Tkraitaona, and 
Thrita. The last name and TVito are identical; for Zend th= 
Sanskrit i. Again according to the Avesta, Thrita was the third 
man who prepared the Haoma ( ■» S. Soma) for this lower world 
and performed the Haoma ceremony. The Rigveda represents 
Trita as the third king who gathered Agni from the celestial 
ocean and performed the Horse-sacrifice. The next dharacter 
is Tkra^taana, The name meiw ** son of TAnki,” and in the 
Avesta his father is called A^oya. This Thriia father of 
Thraetaona is therefore Athvya Thrita s the Aptya Trita of the 
Rigveda. For Zn Aihvya is S. Aptya— Zn th =S. t and Zn pa 
6. V, and there has been adispl^ment (Metathesis) of e, and 
ih. Similar displacements we have in other Aryan languages 
also, e.g. S. WWW* Pali WWW respectively. Of 5ie 
three characters mentioned before two, namely Thrita and 

Aihtya, are probably identical, t.e. there is only one Thrita who 
has been mentioned as 

(1) simply Thrita, 

(2) simply Athvya, 

and as Athvya Thrita (indirectly mentioned as such 
through his son Thrafitaona which means eon of Thrita). Ac- 
cording to the Rigveda Aptya Trita was the third man to 

gather fire from ^e aerial waters and 2^ to perform a 
Horse sacrifice, Vivaavan and roma having done so before him. 
In the Avesta he was the, second to perform the Haoma cere- 
mony, Vivaavan having been the first to do this. 
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Botii th» aoriptam agno that Jf^ta Tritt parlomad an 
iaoportaat nUgioiM oemaoay. Now aomes odiflamiaa Iwtwaaii 
tham. n>a Bigvaila saya*— 

VB(9 9 HTVUTi WrW if WIT I 

freft iftw «irfN4ii<wn i v i \ 

4t Tfnr ftniNfv ftwi^ • 

^ Nwt NYprt TOYfl^imttvr I 

%• I «. I < 


1 shall soon g^rify the mighty drink {Soma) the holder of 


power. 

By whose energy Trita redt VrUra joint from joint — I, 
187-1. 

He the lord of the house (aAgni) verily slew the loudU 
roaring* six-eyed, three-headed D^, 

By his (Agni*s) energy, indeed, Trita killed the boar ( s 
Vritra) with his iron-tippra filers— X, 98-0. 

• These two rike shew that Trita killed Vritra* The second 
rik also gives certain oharacteristios of Vfitra. 

In xosfia IX there is an interesting conversation between 
Haoma {Soma) and ZarathaaPra, On being asked by the latter 
what man first prepared him for this world, how was he blessed, 
and what was his gain, Haoma replied that FtuangfAan^ was the 
first of mortals who prepared him. He was blessed with a son 
named Tima the brilliant. 


To a similar question Haoma* $ answer «wa8 that A^huffa 
was the second man who prepared him, and to him was bom 
the heroic Thm^iaona who smote the dragon Dahaka^ three- 
jawed, triple-headed, six-eyed with thousand powers, and of 
mighty strength, a lie-demon of the Daevas .... 

Haoma said in reply to a third question bv Zaraihustra 
that Thrita was the third man who pr^ared him for this world. 
He smote a homy dragon who swallowed men and cattle and 
who was full of poison. [S.B.E. Dr. Mills, Vol. XXXI.] 

From the description of the dragon Dahaka as well as from 
his name^hete caltod Dahaka and elsewhere Azi Dahaka (B. 
D&s Ahi) — ^there can be no doubt that if the most important act 
performed by him be taken into consideration then the ApP^ 
Trita at the Bigveda corresponds to ThraUaona the Avesta. 
But if the names oply be considered then the Aptpa <d 
the Bigveda is the Athwya Thrita of the AvesU. An act wtoh 
one aoriptuie ascribes to the father the other scripture ascribes 
totheson. Asimilar discrepancy I poin^ out m 
Amdenoa (Vedic QasMarva Vivaavan) and his son Ytma 
Tatma). I may notice hero in passing that a %m is mentioned 
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in an obsonre rik in the Rigveda (I, 158. 6). He is a villain and 
a D&. So the matter stands thus : — 

(1) In the Rigveda Oandharva is one of the most respected 
charaoters. According to the Avesta Qanderwa is a demon. 

(2) Yama’s character towards the end of his reign has been 
magnified in the Rigveda and cursed in the Avesta. 

(3) Trita^a character towards the end of his reign has been 
lowered in the Avesta but the Bigvedic Rms have deified him. 

(4) In the Rigveda Traitam is a villain. The Avesta as- 
cribes to him the most valorous deed done by any Aryan king. 

Towards the end of the Bigvedic period, however, a new 
generation of Biaia seem to prefer the view of matter held in the 
Avesta. 

Wo have seen that in the Rigveda, along with Trita, a 
Dvita is mentioned, and the Biaia wished their sins and evils 
transferred to both of them. In the later Vedas and Brah* 
manaa along with Trita and Dvita one Ekata is also mentioned. 
The gener^ opinion of the Vedic scholars is that originally 
there was only one real character namely Trita or third.. 
The other two are fictitious characters invented after his 
name. This does not seem to be a correct view. For it pre- 
supposes the existence of a character called Trita or third. 
But how could such a name be given to a god or man or even to 
a thing from whichever basis Trita might have been originally 
conceived unless there were also a first and a second, i.e., an 
Ekata and a Dvita ? That the very original idea involved the 
existence of three beings or objects — for some reason or other 
called first, second and third — Ekata ^ Dvita and Trita — there 
cannot be any doubt.* According to Professor Maodonell Trita 
WM originally lightning, a form of Agni, the sun and the terres- 
trial fire being the other two forms. I have already given 
my reasons why this view cannot be accepted. This view ap- 
pears to be of a doubtful character even if we consider zpnrefy 
the name Trita the third. That Agni exists in three different 
forms was a fundamental belief with the Biaia, But except- 
ing in one place, the lightning has always been considered as 
the middle or the second form. This exception is a late fik in 
the X Mnndalf namely, X, 45-1. 

Rtm *1^ xrfr i 

Ai/m was fir^t born out of heaven ; the All-knower, in the 
second place, came from us. 

Thirdly, the Friend of man was born in waters. The pious 
always kindles and praises him— X. 45-1. 

This statement that it was in the third place that Agni 
was bora in waters, that is, that lightning was the third form 
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ci Agwi, ia oouteoteli with • apeoiol belief tihe eatoMeiaed 
towwda the end of tiw Mgreoio period. Xu this w* iriU come 
later on. 

Xlie real faotein oonneoUon with Ateto, iMte and TtUa— 
fPfJ® dritiaa ae they am ealIed~-wiU deaify 4Ppow if we 
will b^fn with a atoi^i^cdd In tte pole. BrS. 

m mtitfiicw I « viidtN ifhwr w w 

« vmef « vnm« Wimw 

nr »?tw fafait& aitwi tiWbw d ^ nrtnf- 

mfkm <vt «niin<f m <n«i- 

iri^ wflftr «*i 'WWT> wni«JHifi|irft ftw ^it«» i \ i i ^ i \ 

Fourfold, namely, wa» Agni at firnt. Now that Agni 
whom they at first ohose i(»r the office of Hofrt priest paa^ 
away. He also Whom they chose the second time passed away. 
He also whom they ohose (he third timo passed away. There- 
upon the one who still constituten the fire in our own time, 
concealed himself from fear. He entered into the waters. 
Him the gods discovered and brought fotcibly away from the 
waters. He spat upon the waters, saying, * Bespitten are ye 
who are an unwe place of refuge, from who m they take me 
away against my will.’ Thence sprung the Aplya deities, Trifo, 
Dvita and Ekata. [Eggeling, S.B.E., vol. Xll.J 

This story is based on a curious Hymn (X, 51) of the X 
nwndal but differs from the latter in certain important respects. 

’TO TOT* I ^ 

nft HT TOfi TOW « ^ nt % W'** dJuiTO I 

WT ftnTOTOT i ^ 

WT TOW wniN* i 

!f mr hhV '•iWjrtTOHwt i ^ 

^twiTO ’fTO SWITO^*! *TT fTOTO • 
ar*?r % TOrt wfw PrfTOT ’CTOW*r 1 • 

^fr HA I TOfH I 

TOTOH* ^TOTOTO TOTOWW I 4 
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w«iTl|{vr TO jfhct >r wms i < 

firar <ir; CT < ^ vffr 5# ma%^ ^ ftair: 1 
irffrariftf 5*w^wT^*fnf ^%«^||frf^ I • 
wai ai i ’ ii ai gawN taairjjf «*»f Tftifl’ wnf 1 

VT ^ ivf ftvuTTOi * « 

«a iwm »ftv wwt! i 

ai f t TO <B irf^nwre: 1 & 


Varufia : — ^Then there was that great and thick covering 
by which you had covered yourself and entered into the waters, 

0 Agni. ,Then, one god, O all-knower, saw all your different 
forms — X, 61-1. 

Agni : — Who saw me ? Who .amoug the gods saw my 
different forms ? Tell me, O Mitra and Varuna, where do all 
those shining bodies of Agni reside by which he goes to the 
g^s ( 2. 

Varuna We desire to have you, O all-knowing Agni, O 
god, full of variegated lights, Tama saw you entering into the 
waters and the herbs with your different forms— you who live 
in ten secret j daces shining beyond others. 3. 

Agni: — I came here, 0 Varuna^ from fear of the office of 
Ilota, that the gods might not appoint me thus. 

Thus my forms have entered into waters in various ways 
and 1 Agni refuse to do this work, 4. 

Furtena ('<»me, pious man is ready to perform sacrifices. 
You, O Agni, are dwelling in darkness. 

Make the paths of the gods easy to go. Carry the liba- 
tions graciously. 

Agni: -This work the elder brother of .4gnt selected, as 
the charioteer does the path. Therefore. O Varuna, from fear, 

1 came to this far-away place as the stag flies from the bow- 
string of the archer 6. 

The gods : — Vile make your life un wasting so that in doing 
this work, 0 all-knower, you will not get hurt. 

Then, O noble-bom, being gracious carry to the gods 
their share of the oblations. 7. 

Agni : — Then give me the whole of the first libations and 
the lost, and the ])ortion of the offerings that give strength. 

The cream of waters and the essence of herbs. * And may, 
C) gods, Agni'ft life be a long one. 8. 

The gods : — Tliine be the entire first libations and the last, 
and the portion of the offerings that give strength. 
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aD tliii aaoriiBoe h$ tliiiie and let the fear qaarteia bow 
down befeie you. 9. 

The statement that it was in the third phoe that dmU in 
the form of l^tning was bom from waters (X, 45*1) is iMSed 
cm this rib. Tfam was at first the son— the first form el 
bom of hmren. Th^ was bom the Agni from man^by the 
latter rubbing one piflP of wood against another. It was b> 
this Agni that men used to perform saoxifioes to the gods. 
Then, as the present hymn says, Agni got tired of earrybig 
oblations and was afraid that as his three elder brothers had 
died before while doing this work, he might meet with a similar 
fate. Out of fear he entered into the waters. But the soda 
followed him and found him there. This Agni found in or bom 
of the waters is lightning. It is referred to infiib X, 45-1 as 
the third form of Agni. In other places, the RUm in speaking 
of the three forms cd Agni either began with the sun ana ended 
with the terrestrial fire or began with the latter and ended with 
the sun. In either case the lightning was counted as tlie second 
form of Agni or his middle brother, as we have in tfie follow- 
ing rib 


nfbier® «iwrT i 


pftift mm ftwW wnpfi 


Of this venerable grey-hmied Hota (i.e., of the sun) the 
middle brother is the swift-moving one (t.e., the lightning). His 
third brother is the butter-backed whom we see here as the lord 
of the house and the father of the seven sons (the terrestrial 
Agni with seven priests). 

Up to this point the story told in the Cat* Bra* agrees 
with our hy^. Now the difference begins. That the gods 
brought Agni out of waters forcibly, that Agni spat on waters, 
and in consequence of this the Sptga deities — Skata, DvUa and 
Trita — were bom, are not to be found in the Hymn. On the 
other hand, the hymn says that it was by entreaty and impor- 
tant concessions that Varuna and the other gods suoceedm in 
persuading Agni to come out of the waters Then there is no 
mention made of Agni being annoyed with the waters and 
spitting on them. The only person with whom -dgnt appeam to 
have been annoyed is Yatna. This Tawia, I pointed out before, 
was probably identical with the Dvita, This has proved to be a 
very important clue in conjunction with certain statements ui 
the Avesta and the gat. Bra. for finding out who the Aptga 
deities were. . . , 

The present hymn tells us that Yama founc^ A^i^ in the 
waters. We saw before [see my paper on M^ngva, p. 41] 
that Vivaevan with the help of his messenger Matan^va was 
the first to gather Agni from the waters. 
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You, Agni, first appeared to Matarigva for his skill — to 
Vivaavan. On your election as HotSt the earth and the heaven 
trembled. You, however, sustained thfir weight, 0 shining one, 
— you sacrificed to the gods — 1, 31-1. 

^ «WT i?^<n u litfiri i 

Ah Hoon as born in the highest heaven Agni appeared to 
Matari^va. Hy liis (Maiariqm'a) skill and the power of the act 
of kindling, the brilliant one illuminated the heaven and the 
earth— I, 143-2. 

Then in the tliird piece it was Trita who found Agni 
in the waters : 

Kw fvft qT^Hnrm- 1 

« ihnfl w wfs i \*i 9<i ^ 

Wislung to discover the miglity Agni, Trita, son (»a des- 
cendant) of Vibhuvasu {^^Vi^vavoau Qandharva— Vivaavan) 
found him on the head of the not-to-be-killed ( = cow » cloud). 

Agni the inoreaser of happiness was bom in every house, 
and the young god became the centre of the sacrifice — X, 46-3. 

If Agni, when surprised in the waters where he had taken 
refuge out of fear, was annoyed with Yama, we may take it 
that be was also annoyed with Vivaavan and Trita. For they 
too fomid liim there. And we may also take it that they were 
believed by the list's to have been cursed and degraded. That 
towards the end of the Rigvedic period the Eiaia took rather a 
poor opinion of these gods there can be no doubt. Riks VIII, 
47-13 to 17 shew that about this time the Riaia wish^ all their 
evils and sins transferred to the far-away abode of Trita. Hik X, 
165-4 says that Yama is the god of Death — the nmwi Ender of 
the Atharva Veda. He also sends his messenger to see who were 
to die and to take them away. RikY, 1 8-2 says that Diato is 
— ('airier of the dead. He and Yama are therefore the 
same. The Biais wished their evils and sins transferred to both 
Dvita and 7Vtto (VIII, 47-16). The Rigveda nowhere says 
that Vivaavan was the Ekata. But he too was degraded: 

vf^T W I 
WT 5 I « I <« I 
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“ Let not Viva4van^4 weapon nor hie shaft, wrought 

with skill, 

Destroy us ere old ane be nifi^ Vll, 67<.20 [Otiftth]. 

Here Vifxman has^ been represented as if he were another 
Yama^god of Death. 

To lower the pontion of Trita and Yama wbb easy, but not 
so to lower the position of VimwSm* Trita was the god of tlie 
mid-rc^on. Already a new god— /ndra— has been put there , and 
the have only to say iliat Trita has gone to a ^stant place 
and the thing was done. I’ntita was the king of the PUfU who 
died and accompanied him to the diso of the sun, and he himself 
had to die before going there. He was therefore ocumect^ with 
death. Already thgre was a goddess of deatli^JVifriti The"* 
Asms made Yama the god of death in her place and the 
thing was done. But Viraamn had been identified with the 
sun, — how to lower his position. A new idea with which the 
were struck of late came io their help. There was a 
region beyond the horizon where the sun sets. This was the 
place of Nirriti. Tliis was the place where Trita was trana 
ferred, and Yama or Dvita also. Vfi’osvan— the sun — also goes 
there but he comes back. His rising and setting were regaled 
as his repeated birth and death. 

^ t* 1 ^ » t' I 

Who made him he does not know him — who saw him from 
him he is hidden. 

Enveloped in the mother’s (» earth’s) womb he is horn 
repeatedly and enters into Nirriti — 1, 164-32. 

This fik is difficult but not unintelligible. T explained the 
rik preceding it (1, 164-31 s X, 177-3) in my paper on VivasvSn, 
p. 37, and shewed that the slim in that nk is the sun— the pro- 
tector of the cows, t.e. the rays. The' f in the present fik is 
the same sun identified with Vivaavan, 

The first half line says that his father wv: does not com- 
prehend him. The meaning of the second half line is that all 
men see him but very few know who he is. The second line 
has already been explained. . 

This, I think, was the origin of the idea of the Aptya pities 
of the p.B., but the author of the paragraph quoted from it mis- 
understood the meaning of the word Aptya and invented a 
fanciful story. The word means not bom of waters but appertain^ 
ing to waters. The Aptya deities were so called because they 
discovered Agni in his hiding place in the celestial sea. 

The story of the origin of the Apiya deities as told in the 
Maitr. Sam. and the T B. is based on the A.V. VI, 113 and not 
on the Hymn of the Rigveda quoted above. I give their version 
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from ftpaper by Professor Bloomfield entitled ** TrUa the Scape- 
goat of the gods'* : 

The gods did not find a person upon whom they might be 
able to wipe off from themselves the bloody part of the sacrifice. 
Then Agni spake: * 1 will create for you him upon whom jo 
shall wipe off from yourselves the bloody part of the 
sacrifice.' He threw a coal upon the waters ; from that Ehaia 
was bom. (He threw) a second one; from that Doita (was 
bom). (He threw) a third one ; from that Trita (was bom). 

This version as well as that of A.V. VI, 113 is evidently 
based on riks VII, 13 to 17. But between them there is this 
fundamental difference. The files speak of the evils and sins 
*of the human beings only. The idea of the gods meeting with 
evils and committing sins and feeling the necessity of getting 
rid of them, by transferring them to somebody else, is foreign 
to the belief of the Rigvedic How the change in the 

belief was brought about is, however, easily seen. It was the 
result of the deification of the men of the preceding age. But 
we will not proceed further with this question now. We are 
now concern^ with a different subject, namely — 

F What is really the object of Hymn X, 51 ? And 
2^ Why did the Riaia lower the position of Ftvosvdn, 
Yama and Trita i l^shall also try to find out^° — ^The read 
meaning of the word Aptya. 

1'’ In connection with the god Agni, the Riais obtained a 
good deal of scientific knowledge. Considering the age when 
this was done their discovery of the triple forms of Agni — ^that 
he is the sun, the lightning and the household fire — ^was a 
marvellous one. They also believed that Agni is concealed in 

the celestial waters and the herbs i Probably 

it was in connection with this latter fact that the question was 
why did Agni hide himself within the waters and the herbs ? 
Hymn X, 61 is an attempt to answer this question. Vamna's 

answer wt Hft to Agni's question : 

*»T wrf vnii! w i 

is not historically true. It was Vivasvdn and not his son 
Yama who first gathered Agni from heaven — ^from afar. The 
act was ascribed to Yamu probably for two reasons, (a) King 
Yanm was considered the most important personage of the 
royal family of Vivastfan. In the wo^s of the Atharva Veda — 
XVIIl, 2-32. 

) Hi: HTfinrniTfH ftfvr i 

(6) Having identified Vivaavan with the sun the highest form of 
Apii, the Riais no doubt found it odd to say that it was Vivas- 
van who gathered Agni from lightning. 
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2” This k the nKkt imMrtaat qimtion, eod it k ako tiw 
most difflonlt to enewer. liet me int zeoall the Mhita that 
have hate proved by the evideoM ol the Bigvada itahK. la) 
Fint that Foaia wae .a man. TUa fethms at tmm tom toe 

^t that he died. fh<»t (t* « I t) « Then 

FiwMeia wae hk father. 

I 

w« fiiHT % I \* I \a II 

And Trita was one of their descendants. He has been called 
the son or descendant of ^ no other than 

fbsnev >1^* ftwim! | Th^ three persons therefore belonged 
to the same family. 

(6) After their death they were all deified. VivoivSn was 
identified with the sun. Yama with the Pitfis founded a 
kingdom — the Paradise of the Vedio Rifit — ^in the disc of the 8un,« 
and Tfita became the king of the mU-region. 

(e) The position of these deities was lowered. Indra dis- 
placed Triia who had to go to the nether world— the place of 
Nifriti. Yama became the god of Death in place cf NifriH. 
Vivasvan the sun goes to the place of NifriH daily and dies. 
But he is bom as often as he dies tm: I Hia degradation has»in 
the Bigyeda, taken another form. Indra is said to have 
defeats him. 

^Sf wwdirr^ i v i «,•! i • 

Being the lord of all, by your power, O sage ( » Indra) you 
forcibly took away one of the wheels of the sun — ^I, 176-4. 
(See ^ IV, 30-4; X, 43-6.) 

The degradation of these gods— espeoialiy of TrUa-^in one 
form or other appears in all the later Vedas and the Brflh- 
mapas. What the historical fact underlying this degradation 
was, will appear clearly if the change in the character of Visnu 
towards the end of his life, as given in the 9- B., be compart 
with the change in the character of Tima as given in the Zamyad 
Tast. 

According to the latter, ** The awful kinuly ^oiy clave 
unto the bright Yimo, the good shepherd, for a long time while 
he ruled over the seven Karshvares of the earth 

In his reign food and drink never failed for feeding 
creatures 

In his reign there was neither cold wind nor hot wind, 
neither old age nor death 

But when he began to find delight in words of falsehood 
and untrath, the glory was seen to flee away from him in the 
shape of a bird. Then Yimatrembled and was in sorrow before 
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his loss ; . . . . and Azi Dah&k and Spityura sawed Yima in 
twain— (S.B.E., Vol. XXIII. Darmesteter). 

The y. B. says that Vienu, by the performance of Oaorifioe, 
became the most excellent of gods. But after a time lost 
self-control and became arrogant. The gods became envious of 
him. They wanted to kill him but did not dare to do so. One 
day Visnu was asleep, resting his head on the end of his bow 
when the gods had the bowstring gnawed off by the ants — the 
ends of the bow sprang asunder and Vimu*8 head was cut off. 

In my paper on Vimu I have shewn that Yama and Vimu 
are the two sides of the same character —one describing the 
career after death, and the other the earthly pareer. It will be 
seen that the statement of the Zamyad Yast and that of the 
y. B. are simply two versions of the same incident. 

The same fall in the character of Yama towards the end of 
his glorious reifp we learn also from the legendary history of 
Persia, According to it the character of Trita ( » Feridoon) 
also was of a mix^ nature. 

Among the forefathers of the Parsis, Vivaavan, Yama and 
Trita were not deified. They remained as men, and the memory 
of their glorious reigns as well as the defects in their character, 
was correctly hand^ down generation after generation. Not so 
among the Vedic Jjtisis and their forefathers. By them the three 
great kings were deified. But unfortunately even in India they 
could not enjoy their godly dignity undisturbed. Towards the 
end of the Rigvedic period a class of Bisis arose who believed 
in one God only aiid questioned the right of these deified kings 
to (^cupy the Vedic pantheon. It was by these JRiaia that the’ 
position of the Apiya deities was lowered. _ 

3® According to the Brahmanaa the word Apiya means 
born of waters. Hymn X, 61 seems to imply that the word 
means he who found Agni in waters. The first of these two 
meanings should be rejected as it is inconsistent with the state- 
ments of the Bigveda. The second meaning must also be given 
up as it does not positively follow from Hymn X, 61, while it is 
contradicted by other hymim. Both the Bigveda and the 
Av^ta shew that the epithet Apiya is especially connected with 
Trita, But if the wo^ means the discoverer of Agni in the 
celestia] waters, it is Vivaamn who has the best claim to the 
epithet Aptya, The word must therefore mean something else. 
There can also ^ little doubt that Trita must have been given 
this epithet for some important act done by him with regard to 
waters. Looking into the under group headed: “Two 
imponmit acte done hy Trita,'* we find that one of these was 
^ritra or Daa Ahi and releasing waters. In both the 
Bigveda and the Avesta tliis act has been repeatedly and most 
enthusiutically glorified. I have no doubt that it was for this 
mwt dmng and Weficent act done by him that Trita ob^ 
tamed the title of Aptya, 
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Before bringing riiie paper to an end I would say a word 
as ngaids the evidential valae of the Avesta in explaining 
difflenlt paasagee in the Bigveda. The general opinion of the 
Vedic Scholars is thi^ the religion of the Ave^ reveals a 
more anthropomorpho^ condition than that of the Bigveda. 

I think this is not true. The difierence between the rrugions 
the Bigveda and the Avesta is due not to more of anthropo- 
morphisation in the Avesta but to lees of deification in it. 
l^t in which the Avesta exceeds the Bigveda is the crea- 
tion of abstract gods. Though the Iranian Sim renounced 
poMhosm and believed in one supreme god— the 'Ahura Masda 
(Mtthat Asw— Great Spirit)— they did not alto^ther give up 
the old gods. They retain^ their belief — though in sn dtered 
form— in Mitra, Atar, Soma, Apam Napat and many other old 
gods. They also created the abstract gods— Goodness, Righte- 
ousness, Asha and others in the same way as the V^c Bifs 
created ^YaddhS. Manyu, etc. But they differed from the Vemc 
Bisis in their estimation of certain characters like Fiwtsean, 
Fama, Trita, etc. The Vedic represented them in the 
double character of men and gods, and in some oases they car- 
ried the deification so far as to all but obliterate their human 
side. The Avesta Bifti on the other hand did not deify these 
characters though now and then they used very much exag- 
gerated language in describing them. I think it should be 
conceded that, on the whole, many historical facts have been 
better preserv^ in the Avesta than in the Veda. 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Souiety wae held i»n 
Wednesday, the 7th April, 1909. at 9-15 p.m* 

Sib Thomas Holland, K.CJ.E.. D.So., F.R.S., P.G.S., 
President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Maulavi Abdul Wali, Dr. N. Annandale. Babu Bakhal 
Das Banerji, Babu Nagendra Nath Basu, Mr. W. B. Brown, 
Babu Nilmani Chakra varti, Mr. J. A. Cunningham, Mr. L. L. 
Permor, Mr. H. G. Graves, Lt.-Col. C. R. M. Green, I.M.S., Mr. 
B. A. Giipte, Lt.-Col. G. P. A. Harris, I.M.S., Dr. W.C. Hossaok, 
Lt.-Col. P. P. Maynard, I.M.S., Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyaya, Dr. Girindra Nath Mnkerjee, Dr. Indu Ma- 
dhab Mullick, Major L. Rogers, I M.S., Pandit Yogesa Chandra 
Saatri-Samkhyaratna-Vedatirtha, Mahamahopadhyaya Hara- 
prasad Shastri, Major C. R. Stevens, I.MB., Mr. G« H. Tipper, 
Dr. G. Thibaut, C.I.E., Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
Mr. E. Vredenburg, Mr. W. H. A. Wood, Rev. A. W. Young. 

V%9itoT9 : — Mr. M. Auliff and Mr. P. M. Howlett. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Pifty-eight presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported : - 

1. That Col. J. C. Harwood, R.A.M.C., Mr. C. S. Delme- 
rick, Mr. A. Shrager, and Pandit Umapati Dutta Sharma bad 
expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

2. That H. H. the Maharaja Radha Kishore Dev Barman 
of Tipperah, and Babu Ananda Prosad Bose were dead. 

The General Secretary read the names of the following 
gentlemen who had been appointed to serve on the variou- 
Committees for the present year : — 

Finance Committee, 

Dr. N. Annandale. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya. 

Mr. 1. H. BurkUl. 

Mr. H. G. Graves. 

Mahamahopadhyaya SUuraprasad Shastri. 

Lt.-Col. P. P. Maynard, I.M.S. 
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Library Committee, 

Dr. N. Annandale. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Aautonli Muklio])adhyaya. 
Mr. J. N. Das-Gupta. 

Mr. H. G. Graves. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sliastri 
Mr. Harinath De. 

Dr. G. P. Harrison. 

Mr. H. H. Hayden. 

Mr. T. H. D. LaTouche. 

Lt.-Col. F. P. Maynard, I.M.S. 

Major L. llogerH, I.M.S. 

Dr. E. D. Ross. 

Dr. G. Thibaut. 


Philological Cimmiltee. 

Dr. Abdullah al-Mamun Suhrawardy. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Asiitosh Mukhopadikyaya. 

Maiiamahopadhyaya Chandra Kanta Tarkalankar. 

Mr £. A. (Sait 

Dr. Girindra Nath Mnkhopadhyaya. 

Mahamaliopadhyaya Haraprasad ShaMtri. 

Mr. Harinatli De. 

Babu Moninohon ('hakravarti 

Babu Muralidhar Banerjee. 

Babu Nagondra Natii Vasu. 

Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, 23rd Cavalry, F.F. 

Dr. E. D. Ross. 

Mahamahopadhya^^a Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 

Acharya Satyavratn Samasrami. 

Dr. (i. Thibaut. 

Mr. E. Venis. 

Pandit Yo^esa Chandra Sastri-Samkhyaratna-Vedatirtha. 

The General Secretary submitted an obituary notice of Sir 
George King. K.C.I.E., F.R.S , an Honorary Member of the 
Society, contributed by Captain A. T, Gage, I.M.S. 

George King, the only son of Robert King and Cecilia 
Andetsoti, was horn at Peterhead on 12th April, 1840. He was 
educated at the Grammar School and at tlie University of Aber- 
deen, where he graduated with first-class Honours in Medicine in 
1865. Almost immediately he entered the Indian Medical Service, 
and after tiio usual probationary period at Netley Hospital, 
arrived in India on the 11th of April, 1866. 

Up to about the end of 1868 his official duties were entirely 
medical. He was posted first on general duty at the General 
Hospital, Calcutta, then as House Surgeon at the Medical College 
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Hospital, Calcutta. Thereafter he did duty with the 41st Regi- 
ment of Native Infantry at Agra, then wa'- Civil Surgeon of 
Muthra for a short time, then Assistant Surgeon of the Ist 
Central India Horae, and then Assistant Surgeon in mescal 
charge of the Jodhpur (Marwar) Political Agency, his last 
purely medical appointment. In December 1808 he was 
appointed to officiate as Supoiintendont of the Saharanpur 
Botanical Garden, which office he held for one year. In Decem^r 
1809 he was appointed Assistant f 'onset vator of Forests in the 
North West or —as they arc now styled— the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, and took charge of the Oharwal division, sub* 
sequently having charge of the Kumaon Division. He remained 
in the Forest Department for about a year and half, until on 
the 10th of July, 187 1 . he assumed charge of the superintendent- 
ship of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, with which his life 
work was thereafter to be associated. In addition to l)eing 
placed in charge of the Botanical Garden, King wos also 
appointed at the same time to be Hii])erintend(*nt of the Bengal 
Cinchona Department and Professor of Botany at the Medical 
College, Calcutta 

In 1871 the condition of the Botanic Garden and of the 
Cinchona Department was the reverse of encout aging to the 
now Superintendent. The devastative cyclones of 1864 and 
1867 had played such havoc with the Garden that it was little 
better than a swampy wilderness of ' ' ooloo ' ' grass, while 
the Ctuchona Department had almost succumbed in the struggle 
with initial difficulties. 

With the conhdciice and liberal support of the (lovernment 
of Bengal, King set himself to his double task ; and both the 
confidence and support were admirably justified. With a 
delicate appreciation of landscape effect , and through years of 
labour, the Garden became transformed from a wilderness to 
a scene of beauty such Heine imagined when he wiote •— 

‘ Auf Flugelii des 0€»angSH 

Herzliehchen, trag’ icli dich iort. 

Kort nach den Finren des (Jangos, 

Dot t woisa ich den achonsten Ort , 

Da liogt ein rothblnhender (iarteti 
Im atillen MondonBchein. 

Die Lotosblumen erwarteii 
Ihr trautoH 8<'hwe‘^terlein 

J)urt wolleii wirnieder smkfii 
Unter dem Palmenbauin, 

(Tnd Lieb* und Kuho trinken, 

(Tiid truunif n seligcii Traum 

The first yeais of King's adnunisiration of the Cinchona 
Department were occupied with the organisation of the planta- 
tion and the starting of a factory for the manufacture of 
Ciuchona Febiifuge. In IS74 Ciuclioiia Febrifuge was first 
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iwaed, and until 1887 continued to be practically the sole 
product manufactured* King, however, did not remain content 
with this success but bent his energies to discover the secret of 
manufacturing Quinine. 

In this, despite discouragement from certain quarters, he 
ultimately succeeded, and in 1897 Quinine was first manufac- 
tured and over 300 lbs. issued. Since then the amount annually 
produced from the factory has gone on increasing, until now 
nearly 40,000 lbs. are manufacture every year 

The work of re-establishing the Botanical Garden, both 
horticulturally and scientifically, to a position surpassing its 
state prior to the cyclone, and of organising the Cinchona 
Department as his foremost duty, fully occupied King’s time 
for more than the first decade of his superintendentship. 
During that period of organising activity his public con- 
tributions to botanical science were necessarily of limited 
extent, but show the same thoroughness, clearness, and accuracy 
that characterise his later and more important works. 

By 1887 both Departments under his care had made so 
much progress that King was able to devote more time to 
researcli work, and in that year appeared his magnificent 
Monograph of the genus Ficus ” forming the first of a series of 
monographs of various orders and genera that constitute the 
Annals of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta. Thereafter 
appeared in the same publication a series of monographs by 
him on : — 

The Species of Aitix'arpus indigenous to British India; 
The Indo-Malayan Species of Quen^us and Castanopsis; The 
Magnoliaceae of British India; The Species of Myristica of 
British India ; The Anonaceae of British India : A Century of 
New and Rare Indian Plants (in conjunction with P. J. Briihl); 
The Orchids of the Sikkim-Himalaya (in conjunction with R. 
Bantling) , A Second Century of New and Rare Indian Plants 
(in conjunction with J. F. Duthie and D. Prain) ; — all works of 
tile highest seientific value that have helped very largely to es- 
tablish the high place that the C^alcutta Garden enjoys in the 
botanical world. 

King did not restrict Ins attention to the study of parti- 
c'ular orders or genera, nor did the botany of India in the narrow 
political sense fully satisfy his love of bis subject. He had 
MSited the Malayan Peninsula and Java in 1K79, primarily to 
study Cinchona ^iroblems in the light of the methods pur- 
sued by the Dutch in Java, and the rich and practically 
untouched Flora of the Malayan Peninsula irresistibly appealed 
to King’s botanical eiitliusiasm. In 1889 he began the publica- 
tion in the Journal of tliis Society of what he modestly 
called ‘ ‘ Materials for a Flora of the Malayan Peninsula, * ’ although 
it is to all intents as complete as most tropical Floras can as 
yet be. 
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His activities were not confined entirely to scientific work, 
nor did botany only represent his scientific interest. His 
earliest papers to the Journal of this Society were soological, 
and it is to his interest in the sister science tiiat the establish- 
ment of the Calcutta Zoological Gardens wan in no small degree 
brought about— a service that has been gracefully acknowl6(%ed 
by tlie placing in the Zoological Gardens of a bronae medallton 
of him, along with another of lus friend and associate in tike 
work, Lieut -Colonel D. U. Cunningham. For many years ho 
was a Trustee of the Indian Museuin and for a time Chairman 
of the Trust, while he also siTved the IJiuversity of Calcutta as 
a member of the Senate and of tlie Syndicate. His conneotion 
with the Asiatic Society of Bengal dates from 1897, in which 
year he was elected an Ordinary Member on 4t1i December. 
Although he did not hold any of the higlier ofiiceH in the Society 
he supported it most liberally bv his contributions, amongst the 
most imikortant of which were th«' above meniiutied ** Materials 
for a Flora of the Malayan IVniiiHula.^’ Ihe Society acknow- 
ledged his scientific emincticc and his seivic'es to itself by 
conferring Honorary Membership upon him in 1809 after his 
retirement, a distinction that King specially valued. He was a 
Fellow of the Linnean and of t)ie Roya] and various other 
learned Societies, and the recipient several m**dals of honour. 
On the eve of his rclireiuont he was created a Knight Com- 
mander of tlie Indian Empire, and on his retirement his ser- 
vices were acknowledged by Government in a special resolution 
of thanks. 

After serving tlie long iN^riod of over 29 years as Superin- 
tendent of the Botanic Garden and of Oincliona Cultivation in 
Bengal, King retired on ihe 28th February, IS98. After his 
retirement his health unhappily did not permit him of settling 
permanently in England. So ho oscillated b.^tween England 
and Italy, spending his summcr.s in the former country while 
continuing his work on the Malayan Peninsula Flora, and his 
winters at San Romo on the Italian Riviera. Latterly his 
health became more and more precarious, and he was at last 
reluctantly compelled to give up altogether his beloved lioiani- 
cal work, and to hand the Malayan Peninsula Flora over entirely 
to his friend Mr. J. S. Gamble, F.R.S., who had latterly colla- 
borated with liini. His last illness was mercifully brief, and 
occurred while he was residing at San Remo. On the 8th 
February, 1909, he sustained an apoplectic seizun*. Fortunately 
two old medical friends were living at San Keinu at the time, 
and all that possibly could be done was (|one. A Micond shock, 
however, superven^, against wliich there was no rally, and on 
Friday, 12th February, 1909, the end came. In acconlancc witli 
his expressed wisli he was buried at San Romo. 

King was a man of an unassuming and kindly nature, with 
wide sympathies embracing many interests. The world of science 
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And the narrower circle of his friends are alike the poorer for 
his loa?. His superin tendontship of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Calcutta, is commemorated by a replica of the life-size bronze 
medallion already referred to, placed in the Herbarium. But 
King has left his own monument in as true a sense as Wren did 
his, for so long as the Botanical Garden is suffered to remain, it 
will keep Ins memory green in India, and his botanical work 
will endure while the love of knowledge remains amongst men. 

The })ro])osal to create a distinction among the Members of 
the Society, and of obtaining official recognition for the Society 
as a Metropolitan Institution, of which intimation has been given 
by Circular to all Resident Members, in accordance with Rule 
(j4A, was brought up for discussion. 

In consequence of the acknowledged position of the Society 
as tlie senior of learned Stx'ioties in India, a proposal has been 
made to create a distinction among its members and of obtain- 
ing official recognition for the Rociely as a Metropolitan Insti- 
tution. 

The Society would prebably do well if its Membership 
involved some recognised qualification in science or literature. 
Obviously, no standard can now be defined for the Ordinary 
Meinborship of tin* Society, and from a financial point of view 
it would nut be practicabic to limit its membership in any way 
that would result in the definition of a high standard of work. 
At the same time, if the Society took advantage of its eminent 
position to create a distinction, such as a Fellowship, limited in 
such a way that election thereto would bo recognised as a dis- 
tinction of gfeat value ; and if, at the same time, only Ordinary 
Menihers of the Society were eligible for the distinction of 
Fellowship, tliere would be an incentive to workers in all parts 
of India to make themselves eligible for the Fellowship by 
application, in the first instance, for Membership. The Society, 
consequently, would thou acquire not only an increase in 
the Ordinary Membership, but would include a large number of 
distinguished workers now in other parts of India who have 
joined, or will otherwise join, Iwal institutions It is probable 
that any simple attempt t(» declare the Asiatic Society of 
Ilengal tw the Official Metropolitan Society of India would 
meet with the opposition of other smaller local Societies. We 
siiould not be justified, therefore, in asking for a charter for 
similar recognition by Government without first establishing in 
a natural way the pre-eminent ])osition of the Society itself. 

The Report of the Sulvt^ommittec appointed to consider 
iIjc proposal, and iwccpted by the Council, is as follow’s: — 
Resolved 

1. That a limited number of Fellowships be created within 
the Society. 
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2. That Fellowships be given solely in recognition of 

literary or scientific work done. 

3. That the maximum number of Fellow^liipu at one time 

be 50. 

4. That Fellowshipti! be open to Ordinary Members only, 

and that a Fellow on ceasing to bo an Ordinary 
Member ceases to be a Fellow. 

5. That not more than 20 names shall be included in the 

first list. 

0. That not more than 10 Fellows l>e elected in the second 
and third year, aiui not moie than in any subse- 
quent year. 

7. 'I'hat the first list slkal) be prepared by the Couaoil, and 

that the annual electionl^ shall be made at tlie 
Annual General Meeting of the Society on the ref'om- 
mendations of the Couiunl. 

8. That all subsequent elections be upon the nomination 

of Fellows duly considered by the Council and laid 
before the Annual tieneral Meeting. 


The following fourteen gentlemen w^re balloted for as 
Ordinary Members : — 

2'he HoiChU Sir John Stanley ^ K,C\, Kt.^ Chief Justice of 
the High Court for the North-Western Provinces, Allahabad, 
propos^ by Mr. H. N. Wright, seconded by Mr G. H. Tipper ; 
Raja Prithwipal Singh^ Suraj pur, Barabanki, proposed by Mr, 
H. N. Wright, seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper; Mr. W. G. Road- 
house, Economic Botanist to the Government of Bengal, 
Bhagalpur, proposed by Mr. 1. H. Burkill, seconded by Major 
L. Rogers, I.M.8. ; I>r. Ghas. A. Bentley y M.B. (Edin.), D,P,H,y 
proposed by Major L. Rogers, l.M.S. seconded by G. H. Tipper ; 
Major Edmund Wilkinson, I.M.S., L.H.G.S.y D. lAit, (Camb.), 
Lahore, proposed by Major L. Rogers, I.M. 1 S., seconded by Mr. 
G. H. Tipper; Lieut.-Col. Robert Broadley Roe, LM.S., Lunatic 
Asylum. Nagpur, proposed by Major L. Rogers, l.M.S., seconded 
by Mr. G. H. Tipper; Major Norman Robinson Jones Rainier, 
LM.S., Chbindwara, proposed by Major L. Rogers, l.M.S. 
seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper; Dr. John Newport Kilner, M,B., 
L.R.C.S.,L.R.C.P., Adra, Bengal, proposed by Major L. Rogers, 
l.MkS., seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper; Babu Brit Mohon 
Ooenka, proposed by Babu Roormal Goenka, seconded by Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana ; Professor 
Durga Das nhatta, M.A., 22 Kumartuli Street, Calcutta, pro- 
pose by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, seconded by Pandit 
Yogesa Chandra Sastri-Samkhyaratna Vedatirtha ; Rev. Joseph 
CvUhaw, Minister of the Methodist and Episcopal Church, 46, 
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Dharamtala Street, Calcutta, proposed by Mr. D. Hooper, seoon** 
ded by Hev. A. Willifer Young ; ifa/or Fairlie Eussell Ozzard, 
l.lkf.S., Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, Bengal, United Service 
Club, projwsed by Lieiit.-CoU F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., seconded 
by Major L. Kogers, I.M.S. ; Mr, 0, €. Simpson, D,Sc., 
Imperial Meteorologist, Meteorological Office, Simla, proposed 
by Prof. .1. A. ('unninghain, seconded by Prof. C. W. Peake; 
Mr. Walter Leaf her, Ph. IK, Imperial Agricultural Chemint, Pusa, 
Bengal, j)roposed by Prof. J. A. Cunningham, seconded by Prof. 
C. W. Peake, 

Maulavi Al)dul Wall made the following remarks on Mr. 
(lupte’s note regarding the KhiVat published in the Proceed- 
ings for July, IWR 

Mr. B. A. Oupte’s note on the silk- brocade coat presented 
by the Maharaja of Bikaner to the proposed Victoria Hall, 
which Mr. Oupte exhibited, is publish^ in the Pjroceed- 
ings of the Society for July, 190H (page cii). The tUDslation 
of tile Persian legend is not only inaccurate, but t^lflrinference 
drawn from it is far-fetched. 

The exhibitor explained that there were two panels — one 
containing the bust of a king, and the other that of a queen. 
Below the bust of the former was inscribed the following Persian 
legend ■ 

tlXw J J — 

The following translation or rather paraphrase was Sub- 
mitted by the exhibitor. “ These are beautiful pictures, which 
please my heart. She has become a parda or zenana lady of 
His Majesty of Persia.’* 

I daresay the workman (who most probably was a Persian, 
»is ap})ears from the description of the KhiVat published) must 
have meant something more rational in the above bait than 
the paraphrast could tell the audience. I give below a literal 
translation, but the full significance of the couplet must be 
.sought, either from the Bikaner Darbnr, or from those who 
have critically examined the coat. This is the translation of the 
fstit in English * — 

You might say that this image had become from top- 
to-toe the soul 

“The liolder of screen to the Chosroes of Iran.*' 

In other woids : The silk-coat was so exquisitely beautiful 
and life-like, that if you had seen it, you might think it to be 
possessed of soul, and was made to do the duty of a holder of 
.screen to the king of Iran. 1 believe that this KhiVat was 
designed by an Iron! for an. Iranian monarch. 
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An officer or ohamberlain, whose doty, s{i{Mraitly, is to 
soreen the person of the king i^m the vulgar gaoe is eiAed the 
pa/rda-dSf. 1 fail to understand how Mr. Qopte could introdnue 
a zenana lady (which hy the by has no meaning) to embellish 
his fanciful lecture, and why he should serrate one hemistioh 
from the context of the other. When SoiMn Mubammad, the 
C(mqueror» saw the palace of the Roman Emperors at OonstanCi^ 
nople. *' a melanoholy reflection on the vicissitudes of human 
greatness fokoed itseU on his mind ; and he repeated an elegant 
distich of Persian poetry suppoaed to have been composed by 
Firdoatai, Here is the distich : — 

Pard&datt mi kunad bar quasr-i^Qaisar’anlmbut 

Bum naubat mi zanad bar gumbad-i-Afrasiyftb. 

TranalaHon, 

Xbaapider is screening the palace of the Caesars. 

Thewl is beating tiie namiu on the turrets of Afrasiy&b. 

The first word parda-dSfi means the office of a parda-d&r» 
or holder of screen. The poet here draws inspiration from the 
remains of the palaces of ancient sovereigns, and says that 
there being no one to soreen the sacred person of the sovtf eign, 
the spider which has woven its nets is, so to say, doing the 
duties of a royal pardad&r; and the hooting of the owl is a 
substitute for the imperial naybai (watch-music).' 

The following papers u^re read 

1. The Primitive Drawings of Baiuehiatan. — By B. A. 
Guptb. 

2. Oehlota.-^By D. R. Bhandabkau. Communicated by. 
BabuMokmohon Ghakbavabh. 

3. Suppl&nent to Punjabi Dicilonary, No, 1 . — By Rav, T. 
Gbakam Bailby. Communicated by Mb. H. A. Rosa. 

4. Oloaaary or Dictionary of the Pahari Languagea.^By 
Pandit Tika Rabi Joshi. Comnmnkated by Mr. H. A. Rosa. 

6. Notes on Oauf and other old Places in Bengal, — By 
Monmohon Chakbavabti. 

6. Two Inscriptions of Kurmra Oupta L^By Rakhal 
Das Banbbji. 

7. Note on a ^photograph of seven old Cannon.^By H. E. 
Staplbton. 

Xhese papers will be published in a subsequent number of 
thet/ourno^ 
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The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Seotion of the 
Society was held at the Society’s Rooms, on Wednesday, April 
14th, 1909, at 9-16 f.m. 

Lieut.-Colonbl E. Harold Brown, I.M.S., in the Chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. C. A. Bentley, Dr. Gopal Chandra Chatterjee, Captain 
F. P. Connor, I.M.S., Mr. J. A. Cunningham, Lt.-Col. C. R. M. 
Qreen, I.M.S., Dr. E. P. Harrison, Dr. W. C. Hossack, Lt.-Col. 
J. O. Jordan, I.M.8., Dr. Indumadhab Mullick, Lt.-Col. F. R. 
Ozzard, I.M.S., Captain H. B. Steen I.M.S., Major C. R. 
Stevens, I.M.S., Captain F. H. Stewart, I.M.S., Mr. G. H. 
Tipper, and Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The presentation of a number of medical works to tile 
Society by Surgeon-General Sir Gerald Bomford, I.M.S., and 
Lt.-Colonel Crawford, I.M.S., was announced, and a vote of 
thanks passed to the donors. 

The proposal to create a distinction among the Members 
of the Society, and of obtaining official recognition for the 
Society as a Metropolitan Institution was brought up for 
discussion. 

Read a letter from the Editor* of the Indian Medical 
Record ” asking for the Proceedings of the Medical Section in 
exchange for their Journal, and it was agreed to. 

Specimens illustrating the flagellate state of the parasite of 
Delhi boil in Dr. Row’s cultures were exhibited. 

A paper on the Etiology of double quotidian fever and its 
relationship to Kala-zar was read by Dr. 0. 0. Chatterjee, M.B. 
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I5> Bengali Temples and their General Charactciistlea. 
BJ^Mommohan Ghakbavarti, M.A., B.L. M.R.A.8. 


Behgate temples are more or loA familiar (<> iit. Tliey lie 
IntrodaetoiT. Mattered in the greet moinipolis ; with 

ghHt8 and orchards they line the river 
banks ; and in the intyior away fnnn the rivers tiny mark the 
sites of various old places Not so big and ma'isive as the 
Orissan towers, not so lavishly and elaborately carved ns the 
vim&nas of the south, they still attrrust attention from their 
line carvings and pi^culiar roofs : and no history of Indian archi- 
tecture would bo complete that overlooks those sermons*’ in 
brick of the Behgali mas ins. The following notes, scanty and 
imperfect as they are, have been jotted down, in the hoj^ that 
they may draw attention to an im^jurtatit subj *ct and indicate 
how rich the field is in this direction. 


The temples are called Bengali, because they are found almost 
Extent exclusively in the Bengali-speaking area. 

Bu^^ew can be traced, outside this 
area, in ioealities wl^re J^UBju^ce of Bengalis had pene- 
trated. Eastwards, near old capital of KacAr, 

a hut of this type ha^ bein 'Carved out of a boulder with an 
inscription dated 6th Margasfrsa 1643 ^aka (Nov. 1721 A.i).)' ; 
and further north-east in Sibsagar town, a temple of KAlf in 
panea-ratna type can still be seen. {Southwards in Purl town 
a Bengali tonjple rises on the south bank of the Markanda 
tank, said to have been built in the Erst half of the 18th century 
under orders of the Bardwan Baja Klrtticandra. Westwards, 
in Bilhari, the old capital of the Cedi Kings, district Jabbalpur, 
C.P., a Bengali Paaco-rafaa temple has been lately discovered 
and further westward, in the tomb of Raja Baktawar ac Alwar, 
Rajputana, additions with Bengali curved cornices have been 
found.^ 


The temples are usually in brick, the mam building material 
» . , available ihoughout the greater part of 

' Bengal. The bricks in the older tem- 

ples are thin and well-baked ; occasionally reddish as in the 
Ramcandra llimple of Guptipara. The carvings are on thin 
brick tiles panelled. On the western boiler, where laterite and 
to some extent sandstone can be quarried, these materials are 


1 ilroA. Sur. Btng. Oirele, Annual Report for 19J2 3, p. 22, para. 
25 ; p. 20, para. 24. 

» Arch Sur, Ea$t Oir., 19i)7-8. pp. 20-1 ; para. 28. 

» Riat. Ini. emd East. Arch., Fergoason, p. 474, woodcut 267. 
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sometimeA used, os in Ganii, th&nft Assensol, distriot Bardw&n, 
in Visnupur, d strict Bftnkura, and in the suburb of Midnapur 
town‘(Nerajol R&j temple). These have, however, very few 
carvin^^s. 

The temples stand on a raised platform, wide wd fairly 
high, often 4 to 6 feet above the court- 
Plattorm. level. The platform has in front 

occasionally steps, as in^ihe Ragbun&th of Baz&, Hugli, but is 
preferably panelled, without any carvings. 

The b^y of the temple consists of the sanctum , generally 
with various additions. The sanctum is 
oblong, Bometiftes cubical, with the in- 
sides plain, or occasionally painted as in Brnd&van-candra of 
Guptipara. The sanctum has, as a rule, a covered verandah in 
front. Other additions may also be found, sueh as extra covered 
verandahs on both sides, or running on all the sides, with 
rooms in each corner. In tower-crowned temples, one of the 
front corner rooms has a staircase leading to* the roof. In 
grouped t<>mples,the individuals are on very simple plans, want- 
ing verandah or rooms. 

The verandah has usually three arched openings between 
e ^ Tt A pillars. The arches are pointed, 

ron o e o j. cusped outside and generally 16-ousped. 
The pillars from which the arches spring are short, thick, heavy- 
looking, square above and below, with tWo or more thick bands 
round the central shaft. The architrave is marked out from the 
-upper part of the front by a series of curved lines, and the 
arched portion is similarly distinguished from the sides of the 
front. These side portions end in well-defined corners whose 
horizontal bands and vertical lines or panels simulate the ap- 
pearance of buttressing towers. 

In the older biick temples, the spaces between the arches, 
Carvinat between the curved lines and the roof- 

* ’ base, and on the sides are covered 

with carvings. The carvings are mostly on brick panels ; and 
in the recent ones, in lime and plaster. Panels of proces- 
sions line the base, panels crowded with soldiers, horse-men and 
elephant-riders. Above them appear square or rectangular 
panels depicting in Vaisnava temples Radha-Krsna in various 
attitudes (often amatory) or exploits of Visnu in some of his 
incarnations, and in S'aiva or ^akta temples the exploits of S'iva 
or his consort. Kali or Durga. With them are m^ed panels of 
rosettes or geometrical patterns ; and in some instances minia- 
ture temples are piled one above the other along the arched 
openings. The base of the ro6f is marked by a row of rails or 
square l^am-ends. The massing of these minute and varied 
works gives a charm to the whole front and is deddediy effec- 
tive. Besides the verandah, the inner sanctum is often covered 
in front with carved panels, which are, however, simpler and 
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less varied (rosettes being the favourite), in some modem 
temples, the front of Uie sanctum is painted, as in Bfndivatt* 
candra of Guptipftra. 

In the roofs, however, a great diversity is observed, a 
- diversity with such large diffssenoes 

that the latter serve to citify the vari- 
ous temples in Bengal. They may be broadly divided into 

A. The Uut-rcMi(ed. 

B. Tlie Bungalow-roofed. ^ 

111 the sub-class A, the roof is modelled after the ordi- 

A u ^ D t raacaiff hut. It has coverings on 

A. Hut-ROOtf. Jggjj 

curved, in somo domical, in others flatter, hut never straight w 
pyramidal ; and secmidly the coverings liave eaves drawn out 
lower down to a point at eacdi conitsr.lhus making the nmi-baM 
curved like the segment of a ciri’ic In the ordinary Behgmi 
huts the flexible bamboo eaves are drawn out to permit the 
rapid draining of rains, so heavy in l.K)wer ^ngal. 

The simplest variety is mon* or less domical, ciuUng m u 
spire only, the Pun teni]*!© oii the 
Varieties- M§rkanda tank, first hah of the 

I Spired. eighteenth centur>% probably built by 

Kaia Kirtticaudra of Bardwftn to commemorate his mother s 
visit to Jagannfith. Its top has three spires flanked on eimb 
aide by a lion on its haunches. The stone temple of Garui, dis- 
trict Bardwan, now without its spire and half the dome, ap- 
parently belongs to this variety.’ ^ 

* Further development is marked by the substitution either m 
a spired tower or of a spired duplioate 
2 One towered. foon the pyrSr 

midaltop reminds one of the Orissan porch ; and in several western 
examples, the pyramid has oven a projecting sti»i(?»it 
e.g., the Madaiimohan of Vienupurtown, 1000 Mallithdo (1604.6 
A.D.V^ and the laterite temples of Visnupur fort, Mrt 

Badlin^yfim, 964 and 1064 Mallabda (1668.9 and 1768-9 A.D.). 
The eastern sub-variety, with ““5Y®" 

may be seen in the Visnu of Bansberiii, Hi^li, 

A.D.) built by Roj& R6meAvara Datt,* and ni tlie Rimcandro of 
Guptipari,' built acording to tradition towarfs the end of 
eighteenth century by Rija Hariscandra Ray of Sroraphuh. 

Single towers gradually developed into 

the intervening steps, if any, cannot be 
3. Multi-tewered. traced, as in the existing remains the 

1 2*5^1: vui, p. 204, u ; ct. .Ir. S. M., ««0S-4, 

Ao-curu of A, Bodramaoi BSiSo. 1902. or enlarged. The 
Himry of the Bamberia BSf, 1907 

( 8ee figure 3. 
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oldest are the multi-tciwered. The towers on the roof may 
be five or Pancorratna, ».e., a tower in the centre with four 
smaller towers on four corners ; they may be nine or navorraina^ 
f.«., in addition to the four corner towers, five small ones on the 
central big tower; or they may be many, seventeen or twenty- 
five, t.r., tiers of towers running up the sides of the domical 
roof crowned by a large tower. The names Panca^ratna and 
nava-ratnn were known to Buchanan and Revd. Ward.* They 
were co^pnK)n in the 17th and 18th centuries, developing 
into 25-towcred in the latter century, but have now dis- 
appeariKl. These temjdes were, as a rule, lavishly ornamented 
in front, ha\iiig many fine carvings. Noted examples of the 
Panca-raina or five- jewelled type occur in Visnupur town, the 
S'ynmrftya alian Budhn (old) KadhaAyain, the oldest temple of 
the hut-roofed Mib-class, dated 949 Mallabda (1643-4 A.D.),* 
in Candrakona, Ohatal, Midnapur, the temple of RameAvara 
daled 1577 Aaka (1655-6 A.D.), in (lordtore, Thana Garbbota, 
Midnnpur, the half-ruined temple of BAlcandra, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, in Mahmudabad, Jessore, the 
Kr^na temple built by Raja Sltarnm Raya ( Bisv^as) in 1625 
^aka (1793-4 A.l).), and in «JApsa, V^ikrampur, Dacca, the 
temple of LidA, Kamprnsad Kay, first ipiarter of eighteenth 
century. The nava-ratna or nine-jewelled t 3 ^pc, which is rather 
later, may be studied in the KaghuiiAth temple of BAxa, Hugll, 
circa 1199 BcMgali sntta (1793 A. J ).),'* the ruined temple of 
DamrAil, Satkhira, Khulna, ascribed to the father of Pratapa- 
dit^a, 4th cpiarter of the sixteenth century, and the Srikanta 
temple of Kantnnngar, Dina jpur, begun in 1644 i^aka ( 722-3 A.D.) 
by KAja Praiinath Ray and completed by RAinnAth Ray * The 
17 or 25-towered type, produced evidentl 3 »^ under theinfiuence of 
the Benares st.yle (r/. the 13toweied HaihseAvari of Bansberia, 
Hugh), has survived, the former in Budha. SWa temple of 
Raghuiiathpur, Canclrakou.i, and the latter in the two main 
temples nf KAhia. Bardwan, Kramwandra dated 1764 A.l). 
and Lalji i»f nearly’ the same t.ime,‘ both built by the Bardwan 
Raj family, and in the now dismantled KAdha-Krsna temple of 
Raja HAmriAth Kay, 1667 ^aka (1745-6 A.l).). in (lOpAlganj, 
DmAjpur.*’ 


1 M. Martin, Eastern vol. ii., p 025; Hividooa, 1817, vol. 

II. p. 7. 

a A.S R., p. 204, No. 2. cf. Ar. Sur. Ind., 1933-4, pp. 49-52. 

For this finely tivrved loinple, see figures 4 and 6. 

See figure 0. 

* Hint. Jnd. Arch., pp. 460>7, end womlcut No. 263, Ar. S. Beng, 
Cir,. 1901-2, pp. V, Ml. Tlie temple is SHid to have cost two lakhs of 
rupees {Ecut Jndm. n. p. 926). 

^ For Lalji temple, see figure 7. • 

a For a liUiu of the RSiiha-Krsm temple, OopSlgaftj, see plate zi, 
froniispien^ to Eatt India, vol. ii (wrongly called “ pongcho-ratnp**). 
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The majority of the Bengali tomploH, h(»wever, belong to 
4 . Duplicated. variety capped with a duplicate. 

'IHiw to{i-structure h oidy a repetition 
of the main hut-roofed temple, with one, thrc'e or live epireA. 
Though begun later, this type haft now nupei^eded all the other 
varieties. It includes several faniouij temples, but is aruliit<«e. 
tur«Uly less interesting, havinS f^»w <jarviius, and these chially 
in lime and plaster. Some likt Brnd ibancaiulra are painted, 
having been evidently toutduMl up in rooent tinuss. The famous 
temple (>f Ktilighat, Calouttn, without any insiM’iption, was Imilt 
according to tradition 3(M) yeaiv ago; it had hcccme siready 
famous in the sixties of oightcenWi eertury when K'ljfi Naba- 
kisaen of (’aliulta spent a lakh of rupees in a v isit to the 
goddess.' The small temple of MeU>i < 'and! in \mt a, Howrah, 
is said to have been erected in 10:>n Bengali 4rim/ (1649-50 A. 1>.) : 
the Lslji temple of Candrakoiio , (BiritAl, lias a loose inscri|>- 
tion dated 1577 Aaka (1655-0 A.I).); and the temple of IlaAa- 
bhuja in Mahmudab.id. Jessore, was built by Jlaja Sit&rAm 
Raya, iiisaka 1621 (1699-1700 A.I).). The biggest temple of the 
variety is Hyrimeand ol Santipur, Nadifi. built in 1648 4aka 
(1726-7 A.I.),) by Raingopal K.han Chowdhry and his llirea 
brothem of weaver 00810 .-^ Acconling to tradition its (‘onstruo- 
tion cost a lakh of rupees, its (*<>iis(»cration another lakh, and a 
third lakh was paid to the zamindar for permission to erect, 
while the Raja of Krsnanagar (the zaniindnr) presented a lakh 
at the time of his visit during oonseeration. Among otlier not- 
able specimens, all of the eighteenth eeiitury, iiiav he montjoriod 
Gokiilcand of Sl-ntipur, Brnd.ibarieandra and Krsnai'andra of 
Guptipara, Baidyanath of Kalna, tlie temple of Tiiraki^svara, 
and the *^aiva temple of ITttarpara, HuglF. (/urioiisly enough, 
since tlie beginning of the nineteenth eenturj no large temple 
either of this variety or of aiiv other variety has been huilt in 


Bengal. 

In the dujjlicated variety further progress took place not in 
the inuBiplieation of structures above 
^ temples tliemsolves. 

The temples were increased to twelve 
(hence called dvddam-ymndira) , or to one luiiidred and eight, 
exclusive of a main temple, botli the numbers biMiig held sacred. 
This increase apparently so much exhausted the funds, that the 
individual temples had to be left plain and siaall. Groups of 
duplicated temples exist in Baxii, I4aneSvara (12)^ said to be of 
nearly the same age as the neighbouring Raghunatli 1781 (1187 
B. S., A.D.), and in Bardwan District, Nawal>-hfit lihga (108 f 1). 
1788 A.D., grouped on the four sides ot a mango garden, and 


1 Ward.HifufoM, vol. i, pp. ISU-l. For a diataat photo of the top 
of KSlighSt temple, see J. C. Oman’s BraMmans, Theutls and Muglinui, 
1907, p. 6. ‘ * See figure 8. 
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K&ln& (108 + 1) dated 1809 A.I>.. grouped in an outer and an 
inner circle, both built by Bardw&n Rftj family. These duplioa- 
tions are ho much evidence of degeneracy in the style; the in- 
dividual temples showing no peculiarities. 

Hie R&s-mafica, outside Visnupur fort, is rather peculiar. 

Peeutlur T«»ple.. 

andahs, Ivith ten arched openings 
(pointed) on each Hide. Its roof lies broken and is partly gone. 
To judge from tiie remains, the nearly straiAt roof had on its 
top in the centre a tall duplicate ( ? a pyramidal tower), ^d on^ 
the edges of each side six small duplicates. The Malle^vara in" 
Visnupur town, 928 Maliabda (1622-3 A.D.) has lost its roof. 
It can hardly ^ called a temple of the Beiigali style, as the 
base of the roof is straight and the body has no arched 
verandali, but has on the other hand a plinth and a cubical 
shape like Orissan temples. The doorway has, however, a 
quarterfoil ar(‘h over it, quite unlike the Orissan type. An 
octagonal Kaiva tenqile, with an octagonal roof, is found at 
Barnagar, Mursidribad District.' Two octagonal buildings 
exist also m Malimudabad, Jessore, of which the two-storeyed 
temple of Laksnn-Nurlyana was built by Sitar&ni Raya in 
1626 daka (1704-6 A.l).). They remind us of the octagonal 
tombs of the AfgljAim. such as of S.her Sliah at Saseram, and of 
Bakhtyar Kiiuii at Cainpnr, both in the district of Shahabad. 

Ill the second sub-class the roof is adopted from the bunga- 
lows, cottages with roofs having two 
sloping sides ending in a ridge. In the 
existing temples the triangular roofs 
art* doubled, the ends looking like a big |V|* buildings 

are called jurJmngla (from ;or = joined or doubled). The 
simplest variety has only spires, eg.j the temple of Caitanya- 
deva. (lupiiparn, where the spires arc represented by two iron 
spikch (one on each roof).'' According to the MR. ret'ord of a local 
]iandit, this temple was built in Akbar’s time, or beginning of 
the 17th century, and this fairly old date is supported by its 
arcliaic look, thin bricks and simple arches. An old jor-bangJa 
of the time of Husain Shiili (the first quarter of the I6th 
century) is icported to have existed at Bhavanipur, a sacred 
pla(*e, 36 miles N. E. of Nat or, llVjsJiahi ; but it fell down in 
the earthquake of 1885. Similarly the temple of Balaram in 
Mahinudaliad, Jessore, ascribed to Sftaram Raya, had jor~ 
bahgla r(M>fs, but none now' exists. According to Bad^e^ 
uarna, the Portuguese in the last quarter of sixteenth century 
“ erected several houses in the Bengali style*' in Hugh town.® 


Bungalow-Roofs. 
1. Spired 


* Ar .Siir, Eaat-Circle, 1905-0. p 12, para 0 . For Sher ^ah’a tomb, 
Hist. Ind. Arch., p. 617, woodcut. No. 2S8. 

‘-i ISw ligurt' 9 for ilus old temple. 

*■ Elliot, \ol. VII, p. 31. 
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What flort of house is referred to by this expreMsion, if not to 
bungalows ? 

Further development tot>k place, firstly in adding on the 
2 . Duplicated. f ^ * hut-roofed struoturc , and ieeoiidly 

. in grouping io(?ether several 

Ihe former type has survived, m Visnupur. K|SM RAya’s 
and the broken one, dated respectively 961 and 1040 
MaU&Ma (1655-6 and 1734-5 \ T).),* and ui RardwAn District 
atKalnA. A grilqa of such temples may be alnrt seen at Bara» 
3 . Group. nogar, MursidAblid (opiKwiite JiAgaftj), 

four jorbanglast one at each comer of 
a large tank.^ They were built about 1751 4.D. b\ the famous 
^havAnl of Nator at a <*o**f of twelve laklw The /or- 
hdngld type oe^d to be built in the ninet(H!)nt]i centuiy.* 

The question might iiaturalh hi asked, hosi old is this 
Age of Bedgah Style. Bengali stvh i« it pn'-Musolman oi is 
it much late? " ^o sat isfaciory answer 
is as yet possible, because no old buildings have yet l)een brought 
to light intact. There can be no fioiibt that the huts and 
bungalows after which they arc nif)<lclled luwl lieen existing from 
time immemorial : and that Hindu tenqdcH. Buihlhisf viliAras 
and Jaina sanctuaries existed in old days, ha\ mg l>een rueiitioiied 
in pre-Musalman works, while some of tlieir nun'iins might be 
traced from fragments fixed up in the early Moslem inoh<|ues and 
tombs of Gaur, PAndua, TribenF and elsewhere But these 
religious buildings have disap|>eared tlirough the ravages of time 
(sun wind, rains, vegetation, etc.), the diversion or encroacli- 
ment of rivers, iconoclastic zeal of Islamic torces, oi iheimpidity 
of brick or treasure-hunters. In this connection Draupadi’s 
Rath at Mamallapuram (old MahAvcllifKire), near Madras, de- 
serves notice. This rock-cut temple has a curved four-sided 
roof, somewhat like the Bengali cau^edfd roof excepting that 
the eaves are not drawn out and its date has l»een put in the 
Pallava reign, or approximately in the scveiitli <*eatur> . A.l).* 
Whatever doubts may be felt as to the period in which the 
Bengali roofs were whiptCMl in general 
^stiig Remains, architecture, none can arise as to the 

os - us man time of the existing remaiiiH. Xot one 

of them can be authentically put liefore the seventeenth century, 
A.D. In fact they are all post-Musalmaii , and betray untnis 
takable signs of the influence of the lado-Saraociiic architecture 
in its Befigal style. The pointed arch woth iis outside cusps, 
the short heavy thick-banded arch pilla*s the simulating 


1 viii, pp, 204-6, Nos, 3 and 12. For Krsna KSya'H ;or- 

bSAgla temple, see figure 10. 

* Ar, Sur, Boat Cir.^ IftO/i-li, p. 12, para 0. 

8 Revd. Ward remarked on thew> ** Yora-bangalas ” tliat they 
“ are not now frequently seen m Bensral,** Hmdooa, ISI7, vol. ii, p. S. 

^ See fiipire 1 1 
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towers at tlie corners, the panelled carvings and the frequency 
of rosettes and geometrical patterns in the carvings, all remind 
us of tlio later tombs and mosques of Gaur and Fandua. As 
regards tiio roof too, the hut-type, with the base curved, is 
found adopted intheEklakhi tomb of Fandua and the bungalow 
type (the triangular roof) in Fath Kiian's tomb of Gaur fort.* 
Moreover, the multi-towers on the roof remind one of the kiosk 


groups on the top of the later tombs, such as of Hassan 

I£ban Siir and his son Sher Rhah in Sasergm or of Bakbt-yar 
Khan's in Cainpur, Sliahabad, in which the central dome is 
surroiindetl by four or eight kiosks and is capped by a pinnacle 
or another kiosk. The similarity of the pyramid Stopped 
toweis to Orisaan porohe.s, and of the arrangement of tlie multi- 
towers to that of the Benares fashion also bespeak of later times. 

Adaptations frotn Orissan or Benares style are not unusual. 


P . „ . both being Hindu and akin in essence. 

Style.** iwlaptations from Musalman archi- 

tecture are j)rimd facie surprising, and 
require explanation. No adequate explanation is possible, 
because we know so little of tlio inediicval history of Bengal, 
but some of the causes are dimly discernible. Firstly, during 
the rule of the independent Sultans, a large number of works 
were constructed, which created a new style of Indo-Saracenic 
an hitecture. ihe Bengali style. Tliis st>le by means of its 


Influencing by its 
Remains. 


massive remains often of excellent work- 
manship, its big vaults, wide corridors. 


iiumeious domes, profusely carved brick 
panels and beautifully coloured glaztd tiles, deeply influenced 
con teini)orary architects. Its influence is traceable in the works 


of SI er Rh all’s dyna^tv, and still more in Akbar’s edifices. 
Speaking of “ Agra the Royal residence,” the Ain remarked: — 
“ It (‘ontaiiied more than five hundred buildings of masonry after 
the beautiful desipis of Bengal and Gujerat which masterly 
sculploi's and cunning artists of forms have fashioned as architec- 


tural models.”^ A part of Akbar's new palace in the Agra fort 
called spcoiflcally the Bengali Mahal,*' presumably because it 
was built after that stylo. Miserable as the present remains in 
.Malda district are, they ledMr. Fergussonto remark: — “ Itisnot, 
hoaever, in the dimensions of its buildings, or the beauty of 
then details that the glor\ of Gaur resides ; it is in the wonder- 
tul ma^s of ruins stretching along what was once the high bank 
ui the (binges, for nearly twenty miles, from Maldah to Madda- 


pore mosques still in use, mixed with mounds eoveriiig ruins— 
toinhs, temples, tanks and towers, scattered without order over 


an immense distance, and half-buried in a luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion which only this part of India can exhibit.”* 


[ See tigures 12 and i:i. * Am i Akban, trimsl., ii, p. 180. 
Completed in 070 H. ^ 1502-3 A.D.), according to Al-Badaoni , 
tranel., i, p. 74. 4 Jnd. Arch., pp. 660-1. 
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A style that served as model to the great emperor s aroliU 

And by doier Hindu- extorted admiration from 

Muslim Rdatlont. foreign critics could not hut inHuenoe 
powerfully the local masons, allicit they 
were Hindus. This iidlucnce was strengthened by the rather 
closer relations then subsisting between the Hindus and the 
Musalinans in Bengal. When Die SuhAns became independent, 
connection with Delhi <>r the western provinces (the home of 
foreigners) was more or less eut off. The nobles and tjffieers of the 
Sultans grew more social with their llinilu neighhoiirs and sub- 
jects, a relation which wa-* not much disturbwl hv the intrusion 
of foreigners, a few rofu 4 rcc»-i and tradcis By tins < loser social 
relation, and from their political iloniiaation, superior aotiviiv 
and greater freedom tioiu mh lal restrirtions the Musalmaii 
rulers could and did prniiuce a strongei effect on the Hindus 
than had been done before. I'hia fact wlieii properly grasped 
explains to some extent vaiiiMis ronteiufiorarv fin ts such as the 
success of the Mtisalinan tin* conversion ot a considerable 

number of Hindus, the inclu'^ion ot the worship of fnrn tike 
Satyaplr in current Hindu faith, the free ie*ceptance of ]>atron- 
age by Bengali jioets from their Moslem iieighiiourH. and also 
the wholesale adoption c>f IndoSaiocoriic details m the Hindu 
religious buildings. 

This closer toucl. witii the Musalinans also riliri(*d the 


Hindu Revival in 15th 
and 1 6th centuries. 


dormant activities of tlic (onservative 
Hindus. Hence during the later 
Islaniie rule in Bengal, a Hindu revival 


is distinctly traceable. This revival began early in the fifteenth 
century with the seizure of the Bengal throne by the Hindu 
zamindar Ganeda. and with the continuation of his dynastic 
rule for the third of a century. In the sec*ond lialf of the 
same century it spread in two directions, on one side in 
social reorganisations among Bra lima ns and Kayasths, on 
the other side in the encouragement of learning, viz,, revival 
of Sanskrit learning at Navadvip and elsewlicre and the nourish- 
ment of vernacular literature by song-^ and stories about 
Radha-Krsna and Gandl, or by translations from the Sanskrit 
epics and Puranas. The following centiiry sau- its further pro- 
gress in the revivified religious beliefs , Hp'‘Cially the Hadha-Krsna 
worship through the preaehiiig and singing processions of 
Caitanya, his associates and followers. 

The force of this revival was felt m local architecture, and 
is traceable even in the Musalman edi- 


Felt early in Local Archi- j can trflw'c its effect to an early 

tecture.Muttilmanand e.g., in the splendid Eklftkhi 

tomb of Hazrat Pandua, one of “ the 
finest examples of the Bengali tomb, ’* where according to the 
most reliable of the traditions, the converted son of Raj& 
Gane§a, Sultan Jalal-ud-dm Muhammad, his wife and his son 
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Sul^ Sbams-ud-dln Abmad lie buried.' It is a brick-basalt 
tomb showing already the curved roof of the BeAgali hut, and 
the carved brick tiles. Similar carved tiles and curved roofs 
became the peculiar characteristics of the later Musalman 
buildings in Bengal, e.g., Hemt&b&d mosque, Din&jpur(006 H.), 
the Kutb-Sbkhi or golden mosque of Papdu& (090H.) and in 
Gaur, IjCadam Kasul mosque (937 H.), Janjan Miyan’s mosque 
(041 H.), Path Khlin’s tomb (date uncertain),^ and the small 
golden mosque of Firozpur (time of Husain ^i&h 899 — 924 H.), 
also in the mosque at Rajghahi (930 H.), and in the tomb 

of Sh&u Jah&n, (who died on 26th Zil-hijjah 863 H.)» B&gerh&t, 
Kbulnft. The way was thus paved for the present Hindu 
style ill Bengal, which, receiving a groat impetus from the 
religious ferment of the sixteenth century, spread ultimately 
from the edifices of Rndha-Krsna faith to those of the S'aiva 
and Knkta faiths. 

As the an'hitectural details cannot be well understood 


Illuatrations of Types. 


without the help of illustrations, a few 
selected photograplis are annexed. The 


undermentioned memo, may facilitate reference to the plates: — 


A, Hut-roof, 

(1) With simple 8pne--Gnrui, 

District Bardwan. 

(2) Witli one tower on the root 

--Madanmohan. Visnu- 
pur, Bankurn. 

(3) Do. eastern sub- variety — 

Ramcandrn, Guptipfua, 
Hiiglf 

( 1) With five towers on the roof 
— S'yuini ay a , Visnupur. 

(5) Do. details of carvings, do. 


(6) With nine towers on the 

roof — K agh unath , Bax& , 
Hugh. 

(7) With 2^5 towers on the roof 

— Liilji, Kalna, Bard- 
wan. 

(8) With one duplicate on the 

roof — Syamcand, Santi- 
])ur, Nidi&. 

B, Bungalow-roof. 

(9) Double-r oofed, with 


1 Biyazu-H mt translation, p 118; cf. A.S.R.^ xv, pp. 88-9. 
1 or tho rwnmrk ol ( nniiiiiahsm about BkUklii tomb, soe A.S.R. ui, p. 11. 
Sot* fuMiic I'J tin llu loinb 

Nil' liuuie 1 3 Fath Khan’s tomb in (iauf Fort has lost its msenp 

tioii it an\ Airordjiig to a tradition recorded in Khurshid Johan Numa 
ot S<»N>ad 11 ihi Bakh<.h. Fath I^an was son of oneDiller Khan, who was 
dopiitiil h\ tin* Empoior Aurang/eh to put to df^ath ^Sh Ni’mat-ull&h 
hiihp«>oto(1 to h i\o uiHtigatfKl S^ah Shu|ah to go to war. But before he 
louUl tarry out t'»e orders, his 8on'*Fath Klian died in Gaur from blood- 
sp.ttiiig and MHfa buried in this tomb (J.A.S.B., 1896, p. 218). Ni’mat- 
ulllh dud in 1076 11 , or according to another account 1080 H. (Do., 
P 224) . and thoiefore Fath Khan had died before this year probably at 
tluMime of Diller l^Sn’s pursuit of ^nh Su|iihm 1069 H. (A/yjSs, trans., 
Vt time it appears, from an inscription found at 

Molnatali. near old M&ldah, that h mosque door was built by one Khan 
Mu a77aml«atn Khan m 030 H. (f?aur, p. 90, inscription No. 11), a"$ite 
037 adjoining Kadam Rasul mosque 
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simple spirw-l'aitanya, I (wdl*i Reth, MAmaii«> 
GttptipAfl, HngU. piiitm, Midm. 

(10) Boubl^roofed, with one /|2) H nielnitn but roof - 
toweronthe^-Kis^ BklAkhi tomb of Harrat 
rtya's jorMnffia, Vis- Wp^nA, Mild*. 

(13) Miuudmu Bungalow roof 
0 . HUlorg. — Fath Khln’i tomb, 

(11) Caw-cSIi roof — Drau- 






, No 6. 1 hnigalt Te»tfttes ami thp} ^hafttciemhcs, 153 
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|4'jO I — ftionc Tnn|)U‘ nl (Win iWdwSn 
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Fin 1 — Mndaninohan Ttniiplc at ViBniiptii. 



li*ngnli Tun/ilrM nml ihen ‘ I'liimirnslif*. 



Fi(.. :i --H hiih* inilra Tenipif Hi (iiiptiparH. H»i>:il 
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I in 4 — i*ai)caiatiiH Imipleof b\Hiiiin\>i at \ isniipiii 



lo ) ( lit fb\niniH\a 1 < inplp 
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f IQ <) ^aNaiatiia ToiupU' of KaghuiiStli Ht HSx5 HuplI. 
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Fio. <1 — tl(>r-l>nn^la Tomplc ot ('ajtHn\»at (TU|iti|mfH, Huf^lT 



Ffc. 10 — KmtarSxu s Juf-lianpln 'IViiipk at Vimupur 
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Kittli at ManmliH|MirH'i* Madraa 
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Kin 12 Ekifikhi Toinli at I’ancluS, MaldS 



Ik. II — Falh Klian^n loiiih in (iauf Fort 




i«. TIm «Ulay«ftikl OMUt «f IliuMfauM. 

By Pakam^vas OayaIh G 0 yi . 


InJmutr 190««mm Nlwivir Mtefar «l BaUr in (to 
Oay& (Bftoioi tefanned me thM Babu JHakl BaOeU^ Nlmda 
Sinihe el nuMum AnwnM, Mfuift Anral, idl* Oi^, mw fai 
poHearion el ea old inMrlpUoa noenthr dtaeovend 

in hia TlilMle AoiMmft. At tin inetiMwe el ny (riend (Urn aidd 
PaeditjiTxMm Jinki BeUalili ||lii{y«a Undiy lma|^ the 
pUte to me, end dedked me to dtelMMr it 

The Bebtt told me that in ISld VB., oocrmpoad in g 
to Deoember IWI, the date «m band by the wife ci one 
IBiaidftlhiaddh in theflekb'of Bbepdib Bight, ahamlet of Ma»m. 
Amaunt. Itoame to view after the stttfaoe emlhad b^ waahed 
away a little by rain. Tbeaiteotthediidbaaidtobeanelerat^ 
land which b fn^' ‘4uaouMv«ted ” andof tiMobMoalbdrarAd, 
a kind of aaline unnrodnotive aoU, on ndihdi even gram doea not 
|TOW, and ediioh becomes aoft kwae in ^ laiqy season. 
Thereare, however, ip indications of mini at tbb particular ipot, 
though to the narthtiieat of it, at a distance of aboutaquarter 
of a mib, b a fdito “ moopd ” oonlideied to be the site of an 
old mod fort. 

The viOage of Amaunt b about S miles east by norw of 
the wdUotowB town and mait»t*]^aoe DtSdnagar, whbh b 
situated on tike east badk of the riyer Son in the Oayt dbtiiet. 

I made some impeessfons of tiie plate on tiiin mver, and 
aent some docnaa of it to Dr. filooh, the Siqininteiiaent of the 
Arohiedagieal Survey, Bengal, and at his instance a loan of tiie 
pbte has since been secured by the Magutrate d Oayt from the 
and forwarded to Dr Bloch. 

Theplatebaboutt}-' hmg and S)' broad, with a projection 
on tiie left aide containing a reotangular hob to ke^ the plate 
hanging on the wall. The ineetiption oonebte of eight liiiM of 
Sanskrit written in oharaoters a the sixth oentary A.D. It 
b in prose throughout with the exception of an impreoatoiy 
verse. l%e object of the inaoiintion b to record the grant of 
the village Kalbyaftikk to a BiUunapa named Ravisv&min 
of the Q&rgya gottra and tta Yajurveda (VSfastM^ 
eSrin) a subordinate wSaili ^ (JTnsiariaiwStya-JfokdrSja) 
named Nandana <m the SOth day oPHto month of Mbgga in thn 
(Ghipta) year 2S2. 11m bat nne ecmtaina the date and two 
peou^ l^itaaea : — 

' (1) (fiiiiiff^ *r- *" order ont of own month, nmaidng 
neob fSwi39p“bfJlMOcal oc% : of. SiMlntiivndi- 
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mama in the grants of tte Maitrakas of Valabhl and the Madhu* 
ban grant of Harsa of Th&nesar, 

(2) Sudrakarad^tak^nah--** from the hand 

of the fifiidras.” This phrase has not aa^et been found in any 
other coppe^plate grant. 

Text. 

1. Svaati PuAgalay&b Devagurchp^-Anu-dhy&to Kum&r* 
ftm&tya Mah&r&ja Nandima^ KuaiJt ^ 

2. Mallaya^tik&yam Br&hman&dln yath&prativ&sino m&na- 
yati viditam-YO bhavisyati 

3. Yath& may-ail^ gr&mah Asmai G&rgya sagottraya 
V&jasaneya Sabrahmao&rine Br&hmana 

4. Ravisv&mine m&tft-pittror-atm&nRd-oa Dharmm-opacay*> 
&rtham-&oandrarkkarBamak&likah puttra paattr& 

5. di bhogya^ Bhumioohidranyftyen*agrahftratven-&tiar- 
ataa-tan-na-kenacid-asmad-vantaien^nye 

6. -na v& Byadharma-ya4orthin& &kropa^ pid& ’ v& karthavy& 
uklaih oa sastiih vaiTBa sahasr&ni 

7. Svargge m^ati bhumidah ftoohetta o-ftnumanta oa 
t&ny-eva narake vased-iti 

8. Svamukh&jri& Samvat 200, 32 mftrgga di 20 4udra- 
kar&d-rakaupah.* 

Translation. 

Hail t The Kum&r&matya (and) Mah&r&ja tSTiandana, who 
meditated on the feet of Deyoguru, being in good health from 
PuAgal& honours, the Br&hmanas and others in Mallaya 9 tik& as 
well an the neighbours. It will be known to you that this yUlage 
has been giyen by me to Rayisy&mi, a Br&hmapa of the G&rg^ 
goUra (and) a student of the White Yajur-yeda, for the inoiease 
of the merit of mother and father and myself, to be enjoyed by 
the sons and grandsons as long as the Sun and Moon will last, as 
an agrahdra (a village aU the inhabitanta of which are Brafmanae). 
Therefore, no one either belonging to my family or others (who 
are) anxious to secure fame and religious matter, should dispossess 
or oppress (them). It is said that donors of lands lead a blissful 
life in heayen for sixty thousand yean, and those who dispossess 
or approye such djsposeesnion liye in hfdl for as many yean* 
A^dioot oral oommanl in the year 282, the 20th day of Margga, 
to be protected from the hmOB of the S^udias. , 


I KmAJVA 


t nead 




MAY I 909 « 

The Monthly Geneim^Meettog of the Society wah held on 
WeJneacUy^ the 5th May, 19(i9, nt iL]5 mi, 

Mauamahopadhyaya HAHAPitAMAU Skastri, M.A*| 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following menibori wen* proHent ' 

Dr. N. Annandale, liabu iiaklial Das Hanerh, Mr. I. H. 
liurkill, Mr. L. L. Fermor. Ikihu Matilal ManguU, Mr. H. Q. 
Graves, Mr. N. L. Hatlw^ard Mr. H, H. Hayden, l)r. W, C. 
Hodsaok, Mr. C. H. Kc-^teven, Rev. W. K. LeQuesAe, Dr. 
Indumadhab Malliok, I.m ut -Polonel F. P. Maynard, I.M.8., 
Rev. A. C. Ridsdalo, I’aiidit Yogesa Chandra Sastri— » 
Samkliyaratna-Vedat.irtiia, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 

Visitors : — Miss K. Hadeiiftddt, Miss G. Hailenfeldt, Dr. 
J. Travis Jenkins, Mr, 11. K. Smith. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Thirty-six presen tat iiuis were amiounced. 

The General Secretary reported that Major C. R. Stevens, 
I.M.S., and H. R. Sun|>8on had expresstnl a wish to withdraw 
from the Society. 

The Chairman announced tliat the Council lias appointed 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya to officiate as 
Treasurer in the place of Mr. O. Hooper, gone home. 

The following five gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members • — 

Mr. Henry M. Ilancf, proposed by Mr. H. G. Graves, 
seconded by Mr. L. L. Fennor; Mr. V. Vt^hiytja, proposed by 
'Mahamahopadhyaya Harapraaad Shostri, seconderl by Babu 
Rakhal Das Bafierji . Dr. T. Ilorooitz, Prof, of Arabic, M. A. O. 
College, Aligarh, proposed by Dr. T. Bloch, second^ by Mr. 
Harinath De; Mr. A. Asghar, Bar.-aULaw, High Court, Caloutta, 
propoeed by Mr. Harinath De, seconded by Dr. A. Sabawardy ; 
Maidana AhuUKalam Azad, propoeed by Mr. Harinath De, 
seconded by Dr. A. Suhrawas^. 

The following papers were reedl-r*, 

1. The Beeovery of a lod Epic by Asvaghosa.^By Mawama** 

HOPAPHTAYA HaRAPRASAD SEASTRI. 

% Why^ Aois, and when did the Paku come io ptneer in 
ImSa Mahamahopadhyaya Habafrasad Shartbi. 
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3. The Waqf of Movahles.^By Db. Abdullah al-Mamun 
SUHBAWARDY, M.A., Bavrister^aUlMw. 

These paper*^ ivill be published in a ipbsequeni^number of 
the Journal. 


4. On a Qeniomya from the Crelaceous Ro^hms uj Sovlhern 
lndia.--By H. C. Das-Gupta Cimmunicated by Me. E. 
Vbedenbuku. 

This paper lias been published in the Journal for February, 
1009. 

6. On CopHs.’-^-By I. H. Burkill. 

This paper has been published in the Journal for March, 
1900. 


0. * Morphological and Physiological Differences betmen 
Marsilia left on dry land and that growing in %oater. — By Nibarae 
Chaedra Bhattacharjee. Communicated by Dr P. C. Ray. 

For some time past I have been in search of a familiar plant 
which might be used in teaching as an Indian type of 
amphibious plant. At last in December 1907 1 came across a 
big old and shallow tank in the midst of a solitary maidan in the 
Kalna subdivision of tlie district of Burdwan. Here I found a 
large number of aquatic plants in their natural condition, 
undisturbed by the interference of man, amongst which was the 
familiar susuni snk, Marsilia quadrifolia (which is so largely 
used as a pot-herb — and whose soporific properties are so well 
known, that people sufiering from insomnia take a quantity 
of the boiled sak and its decoction, made tasty with a pinch 
of salt and a little mustard oil). This plant evidently might 
be taken as an Indian type of amphibious plant. 

In the miny season the tank was full of water ; but with the 
advent of w'intei the water gradually sank to a very low level, 
leaving a numbei of plants, stranded on different kinds of 
soil. In borne parts it became perfectly dry ; there the Marsilia 
plants wcie on their wa^^ to death : other plants were in moist 
soil, others in soft muddy soil, and a number in water also; 
this oiicumstanoe afforded excellent facilities for observing the 
effect of desiccation. 


The Marsilia plants, which remained in water, possessed aU 
the charaeteristios of a typical aquatic plant, the stem being 
spongy, light and green, and the leaves tolerably large with 
entire margins. 

The phntfl which had come to be on dry land were much re- 
duc^ in size. The stem was solid, stiff, and covered with black 
cuticle. The leaves were much smaller, darker, and bad their 


margins crenated. 

But the most interesting point X noted in this case, md 
which was further corroborated by several otibrnr obiefvi^iQlpta^ 
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later on, to that Jforaitfa qmidrifcOu ho lung at it reaoatiM ia water 
never leprodticea Uadf by meant of tporea, bat by tteana of 
simple vegetative itgjji^iieUon-^aiiy biuoh sepafatad from the 
main fhm, and mtably otmumstanced, tmng oafaMe of 
prodooiiig albew plant. 

Spare>bearittg capHulee could lie found plentifully In f>laiu»^ 
that were left on land, J||lule they nere oontpicuoiitly absent 
from any of the nume^it piaiits that ►till remained in water. 
The nec^ly in this cast* \h i|tiiU' olivtous. Ordinary vegetative 
reproduction to impossible in such dry lituetioii. Kven the main 
plant can not survive tlw* tiesivfiiitinff influence of suininer, 
which had already begun to Ull lumviiv upon U. And if the 
plant is to preserve \U rau» under surh an adverse condition. 

It must produce siune sort ot repn>duetive organ which can 
withstand tlie deetrtutiv«^ uiHuetioe of summer, and can ger* 
minate when the condihuns »re favourable In (ho case of 
Mamilia placed in land, such reprodiiotivo organs are (induced 
III the shape of sporcH Thi* sfiores arc covered by lui^ thick 
outicularisra walls and the < a|i8uli*H which contain the eporos 
also poeness extremely thick herd and cuticiil'irised aalls. These 
all tend to protect the innir resting protopliism of the spore. 

In lower thallophyta, we And similar instances, wliere 
noi'easity obliges the plant to produce similar resting spores. 
Indeed it is reconled that other species of Marsilia, e.g., 
M. veMit I, only produce sjiores when the waters have fallen and 
left them dry, 

7 . Ntdejt an the Hiatary of the JM^ftrirt of Hughli oefore the 
Af<i/iof»edoM Period.— Iff/ N umki Lai. I)*v. 

h. The drug AMuldiudua^ nmradaye Lavandula dentata, 
and not Lavandula Ktcechas . — Ry 1. H. Burkili.. 

This papier has been published in the Jttumal for March, 
lUOK 

9 Thk Manihyala Tope. — By H Bi\KUt ]>(<£. 

10 First notiH on Cymbopogon Martini, Rtapl. — Ry I. H. 
BURKUX. 

This paper has been published in the doumaf for Match, 
1909. 

11 . Discovery of seven Reuhdaled Records of the Seythum 
Period.^By Raxhal Das Bankbji. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal. 

12. MaUaya^ika Grant of Nandam.-^By Pabioeswar 
Dayal. Cmrmunkaledby Makabcahofadhyaya Haeafbasad 
SasSTBi. 
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The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Seotion of the 
Society was held at the Society’s Roomft on Wednesday, 
May 12th, 1909, at 9-15 f.m. 

Lieut.-Oolonbl a. H. Nott, I.M.S., in the Chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. G. C. Chatterjee, Captain'^ F. P. Connor, I.M.S., 
Lieut.-Colonel F. J. Drury, I.M.S., Dr. H. Finck, Lieut.-Colonel 
C. R. M. Green, I.M.S., Lieut.-Colonel G.F. A. Harris, I.M.S., 
Dr. W. C. Hossack, Dr. A. M. Leake, Dr. Indumadhab Mallick, 
Lieut.-Colonel F. P. Maynard, I.M.S.. Dr. Girindranath Mukerjee, 
Major F. O'Kinealy, Dr. T. F. Pearse, Major J. C. 

Vaughan, I.M.S., Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

Fisttor .’—Major W. D. Sutherland, I.M.S. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

A case of peculiar thickening of the bones of the extremities 
in a Bengali woman was shown with X ray photographs by Cap* 
tain Connor, I.M.S. 

Cases of Sarcoma Itnd of Epithaliana of the right upper 
jaw were shown by Major O’Kinealy, I.M.S. 

The following paper was read : — 

On Plague, by Dr. W. C. Hossaoe. Lieut.-Colonels Harris, 
and Green, Majors Sutherland, Vaughan, and Rogers and Dr. 
Pearse spoke, and Dr. Hossack replied. 
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17* Tht Recovery oi 4 Lost Bpic by Aiesgbots. 
By MAKAICABOPADUYAVA HARAPtUSAO ShastbI. 


In the lest •nnual address a regret has been eipreased 
that no startling diaooverioH havo boon made in philolow and 
kindred eobjeots in recent years. Startling or not siartung, 1 
am going to announce to^niglit a very interesting disooveiy 
of a manuscript. It U tho disr*ovety of a new anuiont epic poem 
by no less a person than tlui gn^at poet, musician, and philo* 
sopher of the first century oi tin Christian era-«by Alva^oia, 
the spiritual preceptor of the greatest Indo-Scytman monarch, 
Kaniska, who heU nearly a third of Asia under his sway, 
who is credited with having established the Raka era with 
giving a new life to a higher form of Buddhism, and in whose 
court fiourished some of the most brilliant men both in science 
and literature. 

Asvaghofa is the first great writer of the Mahtvfina school 
of Buddhism, and author it the first artistie epic m Sanskrit, 
the Buddhipcarita. It was not known whetlier he had written 
anv other great work in poetiy, though some beautiful songs are 
attributed to him by the Chinese and the Tibetans. But ilto 
new poem which I am laying on the table of the Society is quite 
unknown. It is by AsviighQim. The style is the same as that 
of Buddha*carita ; the sentiments the same; the relUous 
teaching the same, the boldness in deviating from the nim of 
PApini the same, the versification and the lan^age also the same. 
It is to fact a twin brother of Buddha-carita. Buddha-oaiita has 
been translated into Chinese and Tibetan. I have gone through 
the catalogue of Chinese Tripitaka and of the Tangur as far as 
available, but the name of this new poem does not occur to them. 
It is called Baundarftnanda KSvya. In the first ohapteis it 
deals of the great love which Nanda, a brother of Buddha, bore 
for his wife Sundarl. Then it descrito how Buddha took Nanda 
to his hermitage and made him a mendicant. Nanda wsa 
anxious to return to the world and to hin wife, but Buddha always 
persuaded him to persist in his mendicant life. Now this spiritual 
struggle between Buddha and his royal disciple forms the central 
point of interest of this fascinati^ epic. During the ooune of 
this struggle Buddha takes his diwiple to heaven, shows that 
even heaven should not be worthy of one's desire, and ends the 
work by giving him a taste of AmrtA or the nectar of NirvAna. 
The first chapter contmns a description of KapilavAstu as a 
great hermita^. 
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In the last colophon, Asvaghosa, the author, is described 
as a Bhadanta, as a Saketaka, meaning horn in Saketa or Ayodhyk, 
and as Subarnaksputra. The same colophon, we find, is 
given in the Tibetan version of Aivaghow’s Bud^a-carita (see 
Thomas's paper on Matriceta and Mahar? jakanikalehha). 

So far there is veiy little to doubt with legntA to the author- 
ship of these two works. A complete work of Buddha-carita in 
original Sanskrit has not yet been obtained anywhere, and I 
at first thought that Saundarananda was only another name for 
the lost portion of the Buddha-carita. But a comparison of 
Beal’s translation of the Chinese version of Buddha-carita and 
of this book has completely dispelled my doubts. The lost 
portion of the Buddha-carita contains fourteen chapters, but 
this is complete in eighteen cantos, and the subject of the lost 
chapters has no connection with the new poem. 

In my first Nepal catalogue Saundaranda Kavya is men- 
tioned in page 74. In 1907 1 asked for this work and a palm-leaf 
manuscript was placed before me, the leaves of which were worn 
out into the form of a bow. The first line is complete. Several 
letters of the second have disappear^ in the centre, many more 
of the third and subsequent.lines. I expressed my disappoint- 
ment with the book, when tlie librarian SubbS, Visnuprasada, 
R&jabh&ncjidri, our associate member, veiy courteously placed 
a paper manuscript before me which I immediately handed over 
to the scribe Ku veraratna Vajracaiya for copying. This Kuvera- 
ratna is a remarkable man. In 1897 he saw Biihler’s Charts of 
Indian alphabets in my hand and immediately set to work to 
copy it. From that copy he has in the last eleven years mastered 
various alphabets, ancient and modem, and can now c^y aU 
sorts of maiiuscripts with fair accuracy. But his great difficulty 
is that he knows nothing of Sanskrit, so it requires a great deal 
of labour to decipher his transcriptions of manuscripts. 

I have made a transcript of the whole of the manuscript. 



i8. Guhllots. 

By 1>. H. KiiANf>AiiKAH, M.A., /VK»mt. 


ThocM) who have load Tod ’ 4 ' * Aiinala and AutKiuitien of 
Rajasthan'* need not be tohl in what high estimation the 
dynasty of Mew&r is htdd throughout RajputanA. **By 
univerHal consent as well as by the gotra of this race,** says he, 
* ^ its princes are admitted to the £reot descendants of Rama, 
of the solar line.” ‘ These are styled Ranas, and are the 
elder branch of the Suryavaiisi, or ' children of the sun.’ Another 
patronymic is Raghuvansi, derived from a piede<;essor of Rama, 
the focal point of each scion of the solar race. To him, the 
conqueror of Lanka, the genealogists endeavour to trace the 
solai' lines. The titles of many of time claimants are dis|mted ; 
but the Hindu tribes yield unanimous suffrage to the pnnoe of 
Mewar as the legitimate heir to the tlurone of Rama, and styk 
him Hindua Sonrajt or ' Sun of the Hindus.’ This explains 
the pride of the R4na of Mewar oalling himself ” a descendant 
of a hundred kings,’ ’ to which Tod constantly refers in his book. 
The Rana again ' ' is universally allowed to be the first of the 
’ thirty-six royal tribes,’ nor has a doubt ever been raised res- 
pecting his purity of descent.” 

Praise of tliis dynasty cannot further go, but Tod has only 
stated the belief still current in Rajputand. The histoiy of 
Mewar, ancient and modem, has been elaborately set forth by 
him, and, oonsidering the materials then accessible to him, no 
historian has discharged his duties more faithfully. But quite 
a number of inscriptionfa have been found since the time of Tod, 
which necessitate some alterations in his views. And 1 propose 
in two papers to deal with certain points connected with this 
dynasty, on which the inscriptions have shed a new light. In 
this paper 1 shall confine myself to the subject of the origin of 
this family, and in the second shall attempt to give in brief tlie 
ancient history of the d 3 rnaBty to be deduced mainly from in- 
scriptions. 


1 Vol i, p. 78 ; all referonoea to this work in this papor are made 
from the edition published by 8. K. Lahiri ft Co., Galon tta, 1894. 

« Ibid., p. 107 
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The generic name of the tribe to which the dynasty belongs 
is Guhilot or Gehlot. It is a corruption of the Sanskrit word 
Guhila-putra, which is met with in inscriptions. To cite an 
instance, an inscription dated Samvat 1336 and originally 
found at Chitorgadh but now lying at the Victoria Hall, Udaipur, 
has the following {-—Sri-EkalifngarHar^drddhana^Pdlnpal-dcMfya^ 
HdrUardH • kshatriya - QvMla'pvira •\8imha'\ - labdha - mahodaydJ 
Here Simha, one of the early kings of the Mewar dynasty, is 
called Guhilaputra, ».e., Guhilot. The Bhera-Ghat inscription 
of Alhanadevi dat^ K.£. 907, however, gives t^ variant Go- 
bhila-putra in the verse asti prasiddhawriha Oobhilapulrc^gotran- 
tatr-djaniahta nripatih leila Hamaapdlah^ Here Hamsapala, 
one of the name's occurring in tiie dynastic list of Mewar, is spoken 
of as belonging tp the family of Gobhilaputra, t.e., Guliilot. A 
Hans! inscription dated V.£. 1224 has the Prakrit form Ghhi- 
lota instead of the Sanskrit expression Guhilaputra or Gobhila- 
putra. Thus Kilhana, the maternal uncle of the Chahamona 
Ppthvir&ja, who hari been appointed keeper of Asikadurga, 
t.e., the Hans! fort, is therein represented to have pertained to 
the OvJulot-dnvaya,^ t.e., the Guhilot family. Whether we take 
the Prakrit or the Sanskrit form, the dynasty is named after 
Quhila. This mode of calling a family after the name of an 
individual is too common in Rajputana to require any mention 
of instances, and is not unknown even in Great Britain as is 
evidenced by such names as Robertson, Stevenson and so forth, 
where the ending son exactly corresponds to putraoi Guhilaputra.^ 
But putra was not the only way of expressing a descent from a 
common ancestor ; the rules of taddhita were also resorted to. 
Thus the dynasty is called not only Guhilaputra (Guhila-son) 
but also Gauhilya (of, t.e., sprung from, Guhila), from which 
another tribal name, viz. Goil or Goyal, is derived. The name 
Gauhilya occurs, e.g., in a Ohitorga^ inscription of V.E. 1331 
in the line Yaamdd-dadhau QuhHorvarvanayd prasiddhdm QavJiU 
lychvamkarbhavartdja-ganoira idiim.^ Tliis whole verse is quoted 
also in the prakaMi of the temple of Mamaeva at Kumalgadh.* 


1 Above vol Iv, pt. i, p. 48. 

V Eji. Ind.. vol. ii, pp. 1]>12. 

^ The original stone is at present lying in the Royal Scottish Museum, 
Edinburgh. 1 quoted the above from a nice photo of it, supplied to me. 
But a summary and a translation of it, porfunrtorily done, have already 
appeared in As Res., vol xv, pp 443 — 6, and Transactions Boy. As^ 
Soc., vol i, p. 154. 

* llie khdj^ps or septs of all the well-known R4jpQt fsm lies are so 
iorined. To cite a feA' instance^:, of the RAthocte some clans are Jet- 
mAlot, Bh&rmalot. Ridmalot, and so forth; of the' RAnAvats (Sisodiyas), 
are BhAcharote, SArahgdevots, Qajsiihhots. and so on ; of the ChohAns 
are BAlots, &o. The ending ot of all the-^e names is the ojrruption of the 
Sanskrit ymfro. 

t BAaenagnr Fr, and 8k. Insets,, p. 76. 

* Tkus inscription is descriptive of the Ouhilot family, and was caused 
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A oompt form of Gaohilya is QohiUa, which it given fay n Mahn vft 
inBcription V.E. IGOO.* Therein the king 8toaniga« who is 
called a Gohilla, is mentioned as reigning there on the aforesaid 
date. Other expressions descriptive of the family are 
taMa or O^^hUdnvaya, which must he translated Inr * * the lineage 
or family of Guhila or Gnhila,*’ and not by ** the lamily (named) 
Gtihila.’' This is clear from the line mmhu sikul^viparikt fsha 
Ouhila^y ~ dddhdrabhuto hhutta^, ocoutring in the Chafsd insorip 
tion of fialaditya. There is, however, an inscription found at 
Mangrol and dated V.E. which siieaks of the family as 

Ouhil ikhif&nvaya* This calls tlie dynasty by the actual name 
of I he foimder himself, m., Guhila. 

Of the origin of the (hihtlots, two accounts have been given 
by Tod, one traditional and tlie other Muhammadan. The 
first dodiicos the pedigret* Irom Sumitra, ilie last of the solar 
race, and connects the dynasty with the last Valabhi prince, 
S'ilAditya. This has been ably set forth in tlio first two chapters 
of the Annals of Mewar,*' to which the reader is referred. 
The sc'cond, t.e., the Muhammadan, account suggests a connec- 
tion lictween the family and tlie Sa^nian kings. One Muham- 
madan author, whom Tod quotes, says : This race is either 
of the seed of Noshizad, the son of Noshirwan, or of that of the 
daughter of Yezdegird.”'* This subject has been discussed by 
him 111 Chapter 111. But no authority for this is forthcoming 
earlier than that of Abul Fazil, and it is by no means clear on 
what the evidence for this assertion is based. Let us, however, 
see what the inscriptions of Mewsr teach us. Their impoi^ 
tance cannot be overrated, for they furnish the earliest evi- 
dence on this matter, and are the genuine records of the family 
itself. 

A stone inscription lying in a tnalha near the temple of 
Achalefivara on Mount Abii, dated V!E. 1342, and referring 
itself to the reign of Samarasirhha, has tlie following verse, des- 
criptive of Bappa, one of the very early kings of the family. 


to be engraved by Kumbha. All the fdnba that eould be traced have 
now been removed to Udaipur, and placed in the Victoria Hall. 

) Bkavnngttr Pr, and Sk, In$ert,t P* 
s /6fd.. p. l'»S. 

8 Annolf ofid Aniiguities of RajoBthan, vol. i, p. 221. 

8 /fid. Xfi<.. vol. xvi. pp. 347*8 ; above vol. 1v. pt. i, pp. 48 and 
84 ; Bhavnagar Pr, and 8k, InBcra , pp. 85 and S8 
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Translation. 

From Harita, resembling the Creator, Bappaka, so tlie tale 
goes, obtained regal splendour in the guise of an anklet,' after 
he had bestowed on the sage priestly (splendcmr) under the raise 
of his devotion. Even now these princes here, who are bom 
in his race, are shining intensely on the surface of the earth, 
verily, like the regal duties in bo^ly form. 

As Bappaka or Bap& is here represented to have exchanged 
his priestly splendour {brdhmya) for regal lustre (kehdtram mahafi^ 
with his preceptor Haritaradi, it will be seen that the stanza 
evidently intends making us understand that Bapa was a Brah- 
ma na and Haritara^i a Kshatriya. Tlio same thing is specified 
in another verse but occurring in the Chitorgadh inscription of 
V.E. 1331 above alluded to. The same verse is repeated in the 
Mamadeva jtrahati. It is as follows . — 

waiTwiV •* 


Translation. 

May Anaiiidapura be victorious, which shines with the 
l»eauty of a portion of the earth, and which has, even while bn 
the surface of the earth, humbled the city of the gods by its 
great prosperity ; coming from which, the Brahmana Bappa, 
who was free from worldly attachment and had established the 
sacrificial post on the altar, viz., the earth (surrounded) by the 
four oceans, worshipped the pair of the lotus-like feet of 
Haritara^i. 

Here the points worthy of note are first that Bappa is dis- 
tinctly called a Brahmana (vipra), and secondly, that he is said 
to have come from Anandapura. Now, as regards the identi- 
fication of Anandapura, I^have said the following in my paper 
on the Gurjaras ” : ** Anandapura is mentioned in the Alina 
grant of S'iladitya VII, which has been identified by Dr. Fleet 
with Anand, the chief town of the Anand taluka, about twenty- 
one miles south-east of Kaira (Gupta Incra., p. 173). The name 
also occurs in the Sarsavm plates of the Ka^achchuri prince, 
Buddharaja, in his paper on which Dr. Kielhom inclines to 
Dr Fleet’s view w’ith regard to this identification iEp. Ind.^ vi. 


* For tlie iMend see Bhavnagar Pr and Sk. Insert., p. 80, note t- 

* Ibid., p. 76. 
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279). But, in my liumbfe opinion, this idonti0oatfoii is far 
from satisfactory. It is not established by means of tUb identi- 
fication ot any sttrroondi^ villa^s ; nor by lha mention of this 
name in any one of the inscriptions in or about Anand. It is 
only the correspondence of sound that is in favour of this view. 
On the other hand, tlie identificatiiin of Anandapura witli Vad- 
nagar is based, in my humble opinion, on irrefragable evidence. 
The VadnagM pmWt of the reign of Kum&rapUa distinct^ 
makes mention of the town by tlie name of Anandapum and 
speaks of it as containing a settlement of Br&iimanas called 
Nagam (Ep, ind., i, pp. 205, 299 and *30^). This is quite in 
keeping with the tradhtioii < urrent among Nagar Brflhmapas 
that their original seat was Vadnagar {Gujardt PapvJaiitm in 
the Gazetteer of the I^estdency, voi. ix, pt. i, p. 13). 

Again, tlie Alina charterb of A.il. 049 and 056 were issued to 
the same grantee who is described in the first as originally of 
Anarttapura and in tlie sc^cond ns originally of Anandapura 
{Ind, Ant,^ vii, 75 and 70). This means that Anandapura was 
also known by the name of Anarttapura. And, as a matter of 
fact, according to popular stories, Vadnagar was called Anartta- 
pura in the Tretayuga (Iliatory of Gujarat in the Gazetteer of 
the Bombay Presidency^ vol. i, p. 6).*’ From this it will be 
seen that when Bappa, the supposed founder of the GuhOot 
dynasty, is, in the Chitorgadh inscription, called a Brahmapa 
and spoken of as having come from Anandapura, what is im- 
plied is that he was a Nagar Brahmans . If any body is still sceptic 
about this conclusion, liis doubt is completely set at rest .by the 
following extract from the EkaUhgopfndMtmya composed during 
the reign of Rana Kumbha, for which 1 am indebted to the 
kindness of Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha 

iwtir wnfiT • 

‘ • I \ 

%1R*TOT I 

wTinrwwTOT wnjr yni v i • 


1 Read I bat this will not suit the metre. 
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wj?ft iTnmcufiHta’Bfwwi i 
w ii^T^ »nwTflftn«%'nf*ra%a i ^ 

*rair ^Ti{iit4^4*rra5vt«^*[ i 

wf? amr avtcv ^rirnnafa i • 
ufaftf! i 

aiTfl^m.«aT«afiHf[wnpa»i> i 

waftr ^Taart swa: i * 

Translation. 

(t7. 1) Triumphant are the god S'ri-EkahOga and the family 
(gotra) called Vaijavapa, (both) famous in the world, purifying 
the people on the whole of the earth and of much greatness. 

(v. 2) Similarly triumphant is the Brahmana named Vijaya- 
ditya, the ornament of the Negara family in Anandapura, a 
god on earth, and proficient in sacrificial and other rites. 

(e. 3) His son in this world was the best of the Brahmanas 
Ke^va by name, in whom the four sacred scriptures shone 
together with their six divisions. 

(v. 4) His son was Naga Raula by name, who, by his 
religious austerities, made the whole world happy, and was an 
object cf admiration to the Sfnniis. 

{v, 5) His son was of the name of Bhoga Raula, who was 
adorable in (this) world to the kings ; his son was AsSdhara, 
and liis son was SH-D£va. 

(v. 6) His son was Maliadeva, who was the divine (Maha- 
deva) not only in name but in reality, being of universal informa- 
tion {sarvajna) just as the other was omniscient (aarmjna), 
being the performer of excellent sacrifices (dakah^ddhvara^Jcrii) 
just as the other was the destroyer of the sacrifice of Daksha 
(Dahshradhvara-hrit^f being prosperous (vihhvti-hhni) just as the 
otlier was smeared with ashes (vihhuti-hhrit)^ and being pure 
(vimala) just as the other was. 

(v. 7) The ornament of his family was Guhadatta, whose 
name was appropriate (in this respect) ^ and by whose name this 
race is still Imown in the world. 

i This vene ib quoted in the Bhavnagar Pr. and Sk. InscrB,, p. 89, 
note t* 

* Becaune Onha i«i another name for Kirtik^a, eon of MohAdeva. 
Thus both are Oiihne and eone of MahAdeva. 
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As said by the ancient poets ^ ; 

{v. 8) Tdumphant is the Brahmana SH^Guhadatta, who 
was (the cause of) delight to the Br4hmana tmSfy oome from 
Anandapura, and who was the foondei of the iUustrious Gnfnla 
race. 

Now, what do we gather from this poraage ? In the first 
place, verse 8, which is very impurtaiii, tells us tliat the founder 
of the Ouliila race, i p , the Guhilota, was Onhadatta, that he 
was a Br&hmana (eia^idf m\ and that he belonged to a Br&hinaca 
family that had emigrated from Anandapuia. And, as if to 
leave no doubt as to the correct identiiication of Anandapura 
with Vadnagar aiiid thend>^ ,\a to the exact caste name of his 
family, ae are distinctly Uihl in verse 2 that Vijaynditya, the 
ancestor of Quhadatta, ^\a^ the ornament of the NAgara race. 
No doubt can, therefore, be))ossihly entertained as to Guhadatta, 
the originator of the (hihilots, having pertained to a NAgara 
Brahmana family. Verses 6 set forth his pedigree from 
Vijayaditya onw^s, which for our present purpose is not of 
much importance. Verse 1, however, states an important fact, 
when it tells us that the gofra of the family was Vaijavapa. 

The same information is contained in a verse at the begin* 
iiing of the Sasika^priyd, a commentary by Rana Kumbha on 
Jayadeva*B GUa^Govin^kdvyam. It runs thus 

This verse also speaks of Bappa as a BrAbmana and as 
belonging to the Baijavapa gdra. But further details regard* 
ing tlds point are furnished in a stanza, which is often 
repeated by the Brahmanas of MewAr, when asked to give a 
Bucoinot description of the Rana’s family. The BrAhmanaa of 
Mewar, not being learned, recite the stanza frightfully badly, 
but the correct text of it, so far as it goes, has been sitpplira 
to me by Pandit Gaurishankarji. It runs as follows ; — 

^ fiiwV 1 

jwirffir rflicMw 1 

> It 18 worth V of note that wherever tiiia expreraion occurs in the 
EhatAhga mdhdlmya of RAi^ Kumhba, there some quotation is nr ade firom 
oome per'Jer teeoni. In the precent case, v. H seema to have been dlsd 
from the Atpnr tnsoripiion of SkhtikiiinAra, aa will be Seen further in the 
sequel. 
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Translation. 

Si'i-EkaUi^ga ^ is the deity (worshipped) ^ ; the sage Harita 
(f.e., Haritaradi) ^ is the preceptor ; B&na mild ^ is the family 
goddess ; three knots for the sacred thre^ ; Yajus is the Veda ; 
Vaijavapa is the gotra ; king Bappa is the progenitor ; com- 
passion is for Brahmanas and cows ; sovereignty is over Meda- 
pat a (Mewar) ; the mountain Chitra (t.e., (^traJiuta = Chitor- 
gadh) is the native place : with these ten qualities shines the 
^Aoda dynasty. 

What is germane to our topic in the present stanza is the 
second line, whicli informs us that the gCtra of the St4oda, t.e., 
Rana’s, family is Vaijavapa, the Veda is Yajus and the knots 
in the sacred thread are three. As the number of the knots 
corresponds to the number of the pravaraa in the gHra^ what is 
meant to convey is that the Vaijavapa gdtra has three pravaras. 
The Ekalingormdhdtmyay as we have seen above, tells us that 
the gotra of Guhadatta, founder of the Guhila-vaii.da, was Vai- 
javapa, but gives no further details. The stanza, however, 
just cited, gives us the additional information that the Veda 
of the family is the Yajurvoda and that it has three pravaras. 
Now, a work entitled Gotrorpravararnihandha-kadainbam, which 
gives an account of gotraft and pravaras, has the following : — 


1 The temple of EkalioKa is 14 miles north of Udaipur. With re- 
gard to the origin of the name Ekaiinga, Tod save as follows: ** That is 
with one (ck) lihgam or phaUus^the Fymhol of worship being a single 
^lindrioal or conical stone. There are others, termed Sehe^iiigo and 
Kotfaivarot with a thousand or a million of phallic representatives all 
ininntelv carved on the monolithic emblem ....** {AnnaU and AnHquitiea 
of Rafaathan, vol. i, p. 481, note f). Tod's explan<*tinn may be correct 
and may be even tliat locally siven. But the S'abdor'kalpmuina gives 

tho fallowing Moount : ^ m 

NTW# fIN ftflTWWNT N What the verse purports to say is that when, 
a 

tor tho dintnnfe of tc^n miles, none but one lihga is observable, the latter 
1*4 called Ekaiinga (ono phallu**) 

^ ** The Banas of Mewar, as the dewana, or \icegerent3 of Siva, 
when they visit the temple, Bupiir«ede the high priest in h's duties, and 
perform tho ceremonies, which the reigning prince does with peculiar 
correctness and grace." — Annala and AnHquitiea of Rajaaihan, vol. i, 
p 484 

* Ibfd., p. 210 IT. 1 shall have to speak in detail in my second paper 
shout the sect he founded. 

* ibid,, p. 226 where Tod says: **With his bride he conveyed to 
riicotore the statue of Vyan-mata, the tutelary goddess of hw race, who 
still divides wirh Ekaiinga the devotion of tho Gehlete princes. The 
temple in which he enshrined this islandic goddess yet stands on the 
summit of Cheetnre, with many bther monuments assigned by tradition 
to Bappa." Pandit Gaurishsnlmji informs me that one golden image 
(small) is worshipped at Udaipur, and there is another temple of BAga- 
mAtA at KailwAda near Kuinalgadh. 
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wfiif«tT fin nr nfiifim* i <r« w- 
fwiT» I TNt »r<(ftr 

The words in large type are iiiif>urtant. ITie tint is Vai- 
java]>i mentioned in a list of gflraa^ and there can hardly be a 
doubt that it oorrespondR to Vaijavnpa The other words 
ill large type are the naincH of tlie three prafxtraa pertaining to it, 
viz., Atroya, G&vishthira and Paurvatitha. Again, an will be 
seen from the words at the frlset, the list of gotras and pravara 9 
here nubmitted is said to hae*" IsNen that enumerated by KatyA- 
yana and Laugakshi, a ho, it is worthy of note, are the reputed 
authors of the aiiiras cotiiuvte<l with the two well-known divi- 
sions of the Yajurveda, - the Black and the White. We thus 
find that the details about the goira and pravaraft of the ll&na of 
Udaipur specified in the stanza quoted above receives eorro^ 
boration from the statements of the sutrakdras Katyayana and 
Laugakshi. Tliat Vaijavd]>a was one of the gdtraa amongst the 
Ndgars as early as the 13th century can be proved by epigraphio 
evidence also. This is supplied by the prakaatin of Nan&ka 
found at Kodinara in the Amrclf division of the Baroda State 
in Kathiawar and published by H. H. Dhruva. Verses 7 and 8 
from the first of these deserve notice and are as follow : ~ 

wa iS4iTa^* aiwiftiiawl 
^nfnnmvT ^firwari fitacPwr 
mii nfit wum i • 

^ ww? »waiiU‘'WT«t 

Translation. 

(v. 7) There is an imperishable place, engaging {the mind 
of the people) because it is a 'Hitba, called Nagara, resonant with 
the voices of men reciting the Vidas, under a sky sanctified 
with the smoke of the three sacrificial fires, which clearly pro- 
claims itself as the abode of the God, — who has for bis orna- 
ments the lords of serpents — by the adoration {updeanA) 

1 Mywre Owt Or Lib. Series^ B&Uiotheea Sansirita, No. 2ff, p. 8£. 

* Ind. Ant., vol. zi. p 102 ; my attention to these verses was flnl 
drawn by Pandit Gauru^ankar Ojha. 
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cxf Arya (Ambika) as well as by the assembling of Aiya’s {worthy 
people) t — by the love for Vrisha {the bvU Nandi), as well as by 
the love for Vrisha {Dharma), (and) by the beauty of Dvijl^ndra, 
(t.e., ike moon that Sioa hears on his forehead), as well as by the 
prospority of the best of Dvijas, (t.e., the Nd^ra Brdhmanas, its 
inhabitants),^^ 

{v. 8) ‘ ‘ Near it is a village by name Guiija, belonging to 
men of the Vaijavapa family, given (to them) by the Chaulukya 
king, pleased with their work as Prime Ministers.” 

Here then we have a distinct mention of Vaijavapa, the 
Brliamapas belonging to which gotra, we are told, lesid^ in 
Guiija near Nagar, i.e., Vadnagar. The village of Guiija is still 
in existence, and is about 4 miles south-west of Vadnagar. 
Guiija, being in the close vicinity of Vadnagar, is a sufficient 
indication that the Brahmanos of the Vaijavapa gStra are Nagar 
Brahmanas. But from the prakaMis themselves, it appears that 
Guiija was looked upon as a part of Anandapura (Vadnagar) 
itself. For in verse 9 of the first prakasti, Somedvara, ancestor 
of Nan&ka, is described as residing in Guiija, whereas, in verse 1 
of the second, he is said to have lived in Anandapura. The 
conclusion is irresistible that Guiija was supposed to be included 
in Anandapura. There can, therefore, be no reasonable doubt 
that Voijavapas are meant to be Nagar Brahmanas. Thou^ 
inscriptions attest the existence of Vaijavapas in the 13th 
oentuiy, it will bo an interesting inquiry to ascertain whether 
there is even now this gjtra amongst the present Nagars and 
also OH belonging to the Yajurveda. Mr. K. B. Divatia, Bar.- 
at-Law, Ahmedabad, however, informs me that the Nagars 
have still amongst them a gotra called Baijavapas which un- 
doubtedly corresponds to Vaijavapa or Vaijavapi, but that they 
are Higvedis. This last discrepancy is not of much consequence, 
for instances of one and the same gotra falling under more than 
one VMa are not uncommon, as even a cursory inspection of 
the work (Utra-^pramra-nibandha^kad^^ alluded to above 
will convinee us. What is important is that the gdtra Vaijavapa 
(Baijavapas) is not unknown amongst Brahmanas of the Nagar 
caste. 

I <et us now see liow early and how late the tradition about 
the Bralimana origin of the Rana’s family con be traced. At 
the outset of the discussion of tliis question, 1 have quoted two 
stanzas from two different inscriptions. The first is from a 
rmilui near the temple of Achale4vara near Mount Abu, and is 
dated V.E. 1342, (A.D. 1285), and the second is from Chitorgadh 
dated V.E. 1331 (A.D. 1274). A much earlier record than either 
of these is also forthcoming. If we look over the last verse in 
the extract from the EhalihgOrmdhdtmya cited above, it will he 
observed that it is preceded by the words yad-uktam purdtandib 
^vibhiih, ** as said by the ancient poets.” This means that 
it is quoted from some early record. Now, if we tom to 
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the traoslatlan of * the iiiBoriptioa from the ruins of AitpcM>r/ 
as given by Tod on p. 756 of ius 44ii9iab and Antiqmiiea of iiojw- 
ihan, vol. i, we shall be convinccMi that it oamiot but Iki the 
rendering of the verse just referred to. But this matter u pl 4 UTcd 
beyond all doubt by a copy sent to me by Pardit (lauri- 
shankar Ojha, of the transcript preiMwod by Jhinaohandra Yati 
for Tod himself and now lying in the Jaina b^ndir of MAndal 
in the Udaipur State. * This tnseription refers itself to the reign 
for Shktikum&ra, is dated V.E. 1054 (A.U. 977), and is thus 
nearly three hundred years anterior to (he Chitorgadh epigraph. 
To nearly this period liolongs another inscript ion, —that found 
at Ofiatsu in the Jaipur State. It is unfoitunately not dated 
and belotij^ to the reign of lUlddtiya, a pnnoo of a Uuhilot 
dynasty different from that of Mewar. The second half of 
verse 7 therein desoribos Ins ancestor Bhartribhatta as follows^ - 

Translatiov. 

' * In this unequalled (family) there was Bhartribhatta, who, 
like Rama (i.e., ParaAurama), was possessed of (both) priestly 
and martial energy,” was free from turmoil, full of bravery and 
proficient in the sport of cutting off trees, viz,, the soldiers of 
(his) enemies.” 

< Tod ooMian'Iy speaks of liis yaH GySnohan 1 (JAS ischandra), 
whom ho often oonsiilted lu epii^rsphir, eth lic, and other ma tera (6.g., 
voL i* p. 18), vihile writing his work ** the Annals and Antiquit es of 
Rajasthan.'* For a long time nobody knew anythi ig about the 
ymrhchha nni wheroaboute of the Jat • and it is. in lea 1, to Pandit 
Oiurisha'ikarji's seal, as iinAagging as disinterested, that we a e indebted 
for informati »u on these poin a. OySnoha id wa^ originally a resident 
of J>*iptt’*, and wa« a pupil of Amaro'iand of the Kh iratara gachchho. 
At the request of To 1, to whom he whs of great RAuA llhinisingh of 
Ud iipur irr mted him n few bighat of land in the vill igo uf MApdal, 
about t^n niilc^ orth-wpst of the BlnlwArA railway station on the 
Ajmer-KhAndwA linn. He was efierwards settled the'‘p. Hin pupil wae 
Rivchand, and the pupil of the la^tei, Gane«f'hand, is livin.; at | resent. 
It was by a lucky accident that Pandit Gaunshankarji oooe root him in 
Udaipur and leirnt whe ho wa^. The former visiied his hhaf^dr at 
MAndal one d<*y, and was able to tmee the transcript of the Atpur 
inscrintion of Riktiktim&ra. prepared by GySnrhand h ntKelf. Tod wrong- 
ly calls the place Aitpoor. which, he save, is an abbrevikted form of 
Adityapura (vol. i, p. 329, note * ). The name is really Atpur or Actonr, 
and 14 the same as Ahad (AghSta), the ancie it capital of BlewAr {wid,, 
pp. 745- ), now represented by the ruina near the present Uda pur station. 

* Aeoording to Pa ^dit Oaurishankar Ojha, this ina ription is of 
about 1100 V.8. But 1 am inclined to think that it ie at least one century 
eailisr. 

f What is also hinted here is that he was a Brahma-kshatii. Thia 
point will be found developed further in ihe sequel. 
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What is worthy of note here is that Bhartribhatta, a Guhilot, 
is compared to Paradurama, and is spok^ of as possessed of 
priestly (6raAfita) and martial {kehaJtra) energy. Now, as Panuiu* 
r&ma was a Brahmana by caste but did the duties of a Kahatriya, 
what the verse insinuates is that Bhartribhatta was a Brahmana 
by extraction but did regid duties. 1 have said above that this 
inscription like that of Uiktikumara pertains to the second half 
of the lOth century A.D. These are the earliest records that 
refer to the Brahmana origin of the Guhilot dynasty, and: it is 
indeed wonderful that this origin was not forgotten by the 
people even to a very late permd. Thus Mut& Nensi,' whose 
khydl or chronicle is known all over BAjputana and 
who flourished in the reign of Jaswanteingh of Jodhpur (A.D. 
1634—1681) quotes the following chhappaya regar^g the 

origin of R&na's family 

«iif^ vrkNt i 

firwcRT w . 

wqr nw rt« i 

fRir qjfcTt i 

wrf nf Twr I 


1 MOtA Nenst was by cast« an OsvAI of the Munoyat khdihp. His 
father’s name was Jayamalla. who had two wives named SarOpade and 
SauhAgade. From the first he hai three sons, of whom Ne^ was the 
eldest. Jayamalla was a Diaan of Mali&rAj Gajsingh of Jodhpur, who, 
in aocordanoe with the orde'-s of the Moghul emperor Jahangir, wrested 
the fort of JAlor from the BihArl Pi th&ns of PAlappur. After the cap- 
ture of the fort, Jayamalla installed new images in the Jaina temples 
on it. His »on MfitA Nei^f was a Diwan of Jaswanteingh I, son of 
Qajsiihha. It wan during his tenure of oflioe that he wrote a history, in 
MArwArt prose, of MArwAr and various RAjpAt tribes, which is known as 
MiUd-NtiMi-rt khffdt, and is lot^ked upon as of the highest authority 
throughout the whole of that country. The <hronicle is divided into 
two parts The first gives an account of the RAthods and of the villages 
and provinces of MArwAr held by Jaswantsingh*. Ilie second part d^ds 
with the ocscript on of the other PAjpOt tribes, such as SisodiyA, BhAU, 
BonigrA. PamvAr, and so forth After epjoying the post of the Diwan for 
some time, he was put into prison by Jaswantsinsh, and one lac of rupees 
was demanded of him as his ransom. But MfitA Nenud refused to pay 
it. and committed »uioida The HahArAjA thereupon dismissed the 
Muboyats from hia service, all of whom, therefore, left Jodhpur, went 
to NAgaur, and sought refuge with the RAthod Rao RAsrsingh, who 
was no doubt a nephew of JaswantsingH, but had obtained the 
province of NAgaur from the Moghul empe'*or and was thus ind^endent 
of him. Neij^’a son Karamst became his Diwan. 

* This chkappaaa was copied 'from Pandit Gaurishsakar’s copy of 
MAtA Nenst’s khydt. The test of it was here and there a uttle 
gpamroatically ineorreot, end I am indebted to KavirdjA MurArdAnJI ol 
Jodhpur for making the neosssary oorreotiono. 
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Trakslatiot^. 

** A Br&hmRsa is the first cause of (his) extnotion^ but 
(we) regard (him) as a Kshatriya. He is the oraameut of Anatbda* 
pura, (and) his (oapital) town, we nay, was Ahora. Under him 
were united multitudes of armies, BAvas. R&pfa, great soldiens 
and feudatory chieftains. All kings and preoeptors joined the 
Gahalota king. It is said that this itioomparable atluete B&p& 
exercised supremacy iinmovabte like the |)ole star, Thu ^ 
BkaliAga, being pleased, liestowed the regal throne on him.'^ 

The second ehhappaffa is not Imre oi^, as it has no direct 
bearing on the present, subject. But it states at the end that 
Bapa was the son of Guh&ciita (Guhaditya), and speoilica Bhairava 
as the name of the comjHwer of the poem Thir. poem is in a 
Marwari dialect called Dihgal , and cannot be mucli earlier than 
the time of Mfita Nensi, and in it, it is distinctly mentioned, as we 
have just seen, that Bapa was originally a Br&hmana but is 
now regarded as a Kshatriya ; m that it appears that as late 
as the middle of the 17th ccntuiy, the Braiimaiia origin of the 
Rana family and the name of their native place Anandapura 
(Vadnagar) from where they emigrated were alive in tlio memory 
of the people. Nay, what is most surprising is tliat this origin 
was not unknown even till after the middle of the 19th century 
when the work called Tawdrikh Mdluyi was composed by Munshi 
Karimud-din. This book, as the name implies, deals with 
the history of the whole pf Malwa, and thus gives an account 
of the BadhvanI State governed by a Sisodiya family. It gives 
a long description of the way in which its founder came to obtain 
Badhvani. The author distinctly tells us that it is based on 
the authority of fruru, who must, I think, be taken to be tlm 
family priest of the Sfsodiya chiefs of Badhvani. A summary 
of it, for which 1 am indebted to Munslii Devi Prasad, is as 
follows * : The capital of this royal family was at first at 
Gbitod. It afterwards was Adasgadh. The founder was Dha- 
naka. He was a BRAHMANA and was called Gahlot. [Then 
follows a long genealogy from Udaya to Grahadata.] The son 
of Grahadata was Sii-Bapaji.^ He succeeded in propitiating 


) My attention to thw vras, however, first drawn by Pandit (Sauri* 
ahankar OJha. 

t In this account the author onoe tolls us that BfipA was a PallivAl 
BrAhnuusa. But this is a mistake, the earlier inscriptions unmistakably 
pointing to their oiiginally having been NAgar BrAhmapas, as we have 
man above. PallivAl Britoapas ware, however, intimately oonneotsd 
with the family. It was through the blessing of s PalUvU BrAhmaQs 
Blot RAhapa, tbs rsputed founeW of tbs SIsodiyA brondh of ths Oubilot 
dynasty, obisinsd Cliitor, as the informs us {Bhamagar Pr, 

tmd 8k, p. 151, v. 94). Tno Brahmsnio origin of the family 

was not forgotten, and It was this intimate oonneetion with the PalltvAla 
that must have led ths people to soppoee that the Quhilote also were 
erigbtellj PalUvAl Br^mapae. 
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the god Siva. One day the king of Chitod died, and left no 
heir to his throne. It was decided that whosoever would be 
garlanded by a certain elephant was to be placed on the throne. 
Bap& was present on the occasion. The elephant put the gar- 
land round his neck not only once but thrice. B&pa was thus 
seated on the throne. Bapa was one day Buffering from some 
eye-disease. A physician mixed a certain medicine in liquor 
and applied it to his eyes, which were speedily cured. B&p& 
afterwards inquired of the physician about the ingredients of 
the medicine. He came to know the whole fact. He trembled 
like a cane, and said : * ‘ 1 am a Brahmana, and you gave me 
medicine mixed in liquor. I have lost my caste.’' So saying 
he drank molten lead (eisd) and forthwith died, and hence arose 
the family name Sisodiya. The eldest son of Bapaji was Khu- 
mana, who became ruler of Chitod. His second son was Dhana- 
ka, who, through fear of Khumana, fled away from Chitod to 

the Vindhyas on the Narmada * * The account speaks 

for itself, and allows us safely to infer that the Brahmana origin 
of the Guhilots was fresh in the minds of the people even so late 
08 the middle of the nineteenth centuiy. 

What are the facts then ? First we find that the founder 
of the dynasty was one Guhadatta, after whom the various 
names of the family, Guhilaputra, Gobhilaputra, Guhilota, 
Gehlot and so forth were named. It need scarcely be further 
said that Guhila is but an abbreviated form of Guhadatta, just 
as Devala, e,g., is of Devadatta. It is true, that some records 
speak of Bappa, Bappaka, or Bapa as the originator of the 
dynasty, but they are comparatively much later inscriptions, 
and I shall in my second paper show that Bappa was only a 
prince of the family of Guhila, though one of its early kings. 
Secondly, Guhadatta is said in Haktikumara’s inscription of 
V.E. 1034 to have belonged to the family of Br^manas who 
came from Anandapura. This means that it was not Guhadatta, 
but his ancestors, who emigrated from Anandapura. And this 
is also expressly stated in the Bkalihga-mihdtmya. Thirdly, as 
the ancestors of Guhadatta are said to have come from Ananda- 
pura (Vadnagar), it can be reasonably concluded that they 
were Nagar Br&hmanas. And this receives confirmation from 
the explicit statement to that effect, as we have seen, of the 
md/Mtmya just referred to. Fourthly, tradition tells us that 
their gotra was Vaijavapa, that it had three pravaras and that 
it pertained to the Yajurveda. Fifthly, this Brahmana origin 
of the Guhilots continues to be remember^ almost to the present 
day. 

If these Guhilots wen thus originally Br&hmanas, how it 
it that they became Kshatriyas ? JJhis is the quwtion thstt 
must now naturally arise. It is true that, in attemp(iii)B ^ 
answer it, we are treading not quite upcm term firma ; yet *a 
view might be expressed, which, l- believe, will not be (bought* 
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to be traoaoeiDdiiig the buondH of sober speoulatiott* The tredi- 
tiond account given by Tod inwaa the deeoent of the R&^a's 
family from Slfiditya, the last prince of Valabhi, who was killed 
in the Mobammadaii raid. This, however, does not stand the 
test of our present epiuraphic knowledge. The last king of 
Valahiu was l^ditya Vll, and tlie date we have for him is 
(x.E. 447* » A.l). 766, l>efore which he cannot be supposed to 
have been killed and his capital sacked by the Muhammadans. 
(]ln the other hand, the earlieet prince of the Guhilot dynasty, 
for whom a date has been obtained, is 8tla, and bis date is V.E. 
703 = A.D. 646,* nearly one hundred and iweniv years before 
the time of the last Valahht nilor. This Ouliilot Sifa again was 
live generations reui()\'('d from Guhadatta, the founder/ This 
takes Guhadatta to 546 A.I>. Although thus the state- 
ment that the tUna’s family was descended from StUkiitya, the 
last prince of Valabhi, is iiut supported by inscriptions, there 
cannot be any doubt that tltc Mewar and Valabhi dynasties 
were somehow coimeoUKl. It is during the |)eriod of the su- 
premacy of the Valablii princes that we fur the first time hear of 
the Nagar BrAhmanaa. Many copper-plate charters lisve been 
found of the Valabhi kings, which speak of the Br&hmana gran- 
tees as onginally of Inandapum or Anarttapura, t.e., Vs^nagar. 
If any further proof be needed, it is supplied by the mention of 
Shrkkar&kshi as the name of the gdira ol some of these donees. 
This gStra, the NAgaro maintain, is to be met with in no other 
caste than their own.^ Now, the following extracts from the 
coppee-plate inscriptions of the Valabhi princes regarding the 
grantees, who were BrAhmanas of Inandiapara, are worthy of 
note : 

I. AlhiA plates of G.£. 270. 

II. Alina (now Royal As. Soo.*b) plates of G.E. 447. 


1 Olipia ltmn »9 p. 178. 

t This insoription wm origmslly nt SOnioli in the BhOmat 
dielriet, Udaipur State. It wm first disoovereJ end saved from deik 
truetkm by Pea'iit QaorMienkeij»t who hae now kept it in the Ajmer 

this will be eaen dearly from the dynestio list, which will be 
pnbllsbed in my eeoond pepSS. 

s Uufordf PopulaUm in the Bomkag OoseMser, vol. is, pt, i, 
^ 18-14. 

§ iiML Ana. vol. Tii, p. 78. 

s iMA»p-85; 0«pfa/iifMi.,p. 178. 
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m. AUhA plates of G.E. 390. 

» 

*tRTW«T(ll)fRW ' 

IV. AUaii platM of O.E. 337. 

^*is*rTCfirf5iw!itteiif^nB«r(«rT)*i!^wgfiOTT«r^in&- 

i2 

All these are from four copper-plate inscriptions of different 
dates, >)ut all found at Alina and belonging to the Valabhi princes. 
The grantees aro all Br&limanas of the Silrkkardkshi g6^a and 
natives of Anandapura or Anarttapuro, t.e., Va<^agar. They 
were thus N&gar Brdhmanas by caste. Now, what deserves to 
be noticed in this connection is that the names of the donees 
and their fathers end in mitra, so far as the first three inscrip- 
tions go. What is the significance of this suffix ? Are we to 
suppose that tliey are simply integral parts of the individual 
names themselves, and not anything separable from them ? 
Inscription No. IV militates against this supposition. For the 
grantee therein mentioned is also the grantee of Inscription 
No. Ill, viz,, Ndrayana, son of Kedava. In the latter fhe suffix 
mitra is attached to the names of both, but is conspicuous by 
its absence in the former. cannot, therefore, be consi- 

dered to be a necessary part of the proper name. Can we then 
suppose that it is a mere honorific suffix like kurmdf attached to 
the names of Brahmanas ? This supposition also does not seem 
probable, for such an honorific suffix as applied to the Brdhma- 
pas is unknown to Sanskrit literature and Indian epigraphy.^ 
Again, in Inecription No. 11, both the grantee and his father, 
who are called mitra, are also styled bhat^, which would be 
superfluous if mitra were, like it, a mere respectful title of address. 
Besides, mitra is found conjoined to the names of those Brfthmanas 
only, who belonged to the S&rkkai&kshi gotra and were oliginatay 
of Anandapura, in short, those whose claims to being of the 
Nagar caste were indisputable. This is worthy of note, that the 
suffix mitra, which occurs in the grants of the Valabhi princes. 


1 ind. AfU,, vol. yii, p. 70. * Md„ p. 70. 

8 So far mUra ha^ found attaohed to the names of kingB only. 
Several uoms have been found in Oiadh, Rohilldiapd, Qorakhpur, and 
BO forth, the les^dn on which give the nSmee of IdiigB ending -in 
milro. Will it be unreasonable to suppose that these kiiigi, the 
Maitrakas, and the Nftgar Br&Umapas orimally belonged to tne same 
raoeY (Cunningham, Coins of Ant^etU India, pp. 60, 74, 70, OS; 
Carlleyle and Rivett-Camac, Jour. Bmg, As, 8oo., 1888, pt. i, pn. il*8 
>10(1 87-00.) I think there were three inroads of tbb tribe. The Ont 
aod earliest is attested by the find of these ooins. It wee et this time Uiat 
t)ie Magas also beoanie known. The nsjct two are daeoribed on p. 168. 
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onfy «o far ai my ImowMge goes, k found fttUohad to the 
of no other Brhoma^ but thoae who, for the reaeona Jiwt stated, 
cannot but be oonmdered to be NIgiw. Now, Uie term Ntgar 
which deaignateB a speciAc claw of Brthmapaa in.tiujaiAt is 
of comparatively recent origin Jt is popularly believed to 
have been derived from the name Nagara, by whioh Va^agar 
was also known, as will have been seen from verse 7 of a firatoBh 
of N&nAka <|uoM above. The name Ndgar could not have been 
much earlier than the time of Kunihrapala in whose* Va^hiagar 
prnioBii they are called Nagaras.* But there must have been 
some other caste or tribal name by which they were in early 
days distingniahed front olhci Br&hinaiias. And I emmot nv 
sist the temptation to sa\ that Mitra was the actual name by 
which they were known an*! which, at any rate, served to dis- 
tinguish them from other Brahma na castes. The practice of 
giving caste, alter indm<lual, names is yet veiy common in Rftj* 
put&n&, and even now, to a large* extent , in (Gujarat also. There 
is nothing, therefore, that runs counter to the sup^iosition that 
the N&gar BrahmapaB mentioned in the co}»{)er-plate insorip* 
tions of the Valabhi princes alluded to above gave only their 
caste name, viz , Mitra, after their own and their father’s names. 
I need only add here that this remark is conhrnied by what 1 
shall have subsequently to say. I^ot us now sim 3 who the Valabhi 
princes were, in other words, to what tribe they belonged. Al- 
most all the copper-plate charters, which mention Bha^dka, 
the founder of the Valabhi dynasty, describe him thus ; qwTH- 

SWUI UTV* ^1^* When i Arst began the study of the 

Valabhi inscriptions, I naturally understood Maitrakdndm to 
be connected with Bba^rka, concluded that Bhatarka was a 
Bfaitraka, and wondered why this interpretation did not suggest 
itself to the scholars. But 1 soon found t liat this view had already 
been published by no less a scholar than Professor Hultzsch.^ 1 
am, therefore, now conAdent that this interpretation alone will 


1 It is worthy of note that in th«* Vadnsgar prakuH of KamAfapila 
alluded to above {Kp. Ind,. vol. i, pp. 20r>‘ 2(IS and 303), while the town 
is called Anandepura, the 6r&hmaf,iae residing in it are called Negara, 
Thla eoama to ehow, 1 think, that till this time Vadnagar wae not known 
aa Nagar and that the oaate name Nagara, tlie 'eame aa the modem 
NAgar, waa not derived from that of the city In thie conneoiion the 
loUowing learned words of thn late 8ir Jamee I'ampbell deeerve to be 
noticed: ** The facte that there are Nagarae amoug (lUjarAt Waniaa . 
that NAgarae are 60,000 etrong among the OCrjaraa Biilandshahr 
(N.W.P. Ganetteer. Ill, 48 ) ; uml that NAgarae appear as Nagres 
among Jato (SiAlkot Oacetteer, 46) add to the doubt of the oofieotneea 
of Uie (jujnrat Niigara claim t » be BrAlimans ’* {GofonU PopulaBion in the 
Bombaif Gsaetteer, vol. ix, pt. i. p. 438 , note 0 ). NAgere were probably 
originally a clan or aept of Maitrwas 
* Ep. Ind,, vol. ili, pp. 810 and 320 , 
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ultimately prove itself to be the correct one, especially as the cofi* 
reot reading is aapatna and not the meaningless sampanna as has 
been conclusively shown by the learned professor. No reasonable 
doubt need, therefore, be entertain^ as to Bha^rka and 
consequently the Valabhi princes being Maitrakas. And we 
have already seen that the Nagar Brahmanas of their copper- 
plates have been styled Mitras. It is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that Maitraka and Mitra denote one and the same tribe, 
just as we know that the Solankis of Gujar&t have been called 
by one and the same poet once Chaulukyas and at another time 
Chulukya8.> We thus see that the Valabhi princes and the 
Nagar Brahmanas originally belonged to one ethnic stock } and 
we need not, therefore, wonder tiiat tradition connected the 
Mewar with the Valabhi family. We shall now proceed a 
step further. Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji makes the following re- 
marks regarding the Maitraka tribe : ' * Though these Maitrakas 
are mentioned in no other records from Surashtra there seems 
reason to identify the Maitrakas with the Mihiras the well-known 
tribe of Mehrs or Mers. In Sanskrit both mitra and tnihira are 
names of the sun, and it wculd be quite in agreement with the 
practice of Sanskrit writers to use derivatives of the one for those 
of the other. * ’ It is, 1 believe, impossible to dissent from this view, 
as a whole. Now , according to the Kathiawar Gazetteer, there were 
twQ hordes of the Mers, wliifdi poured into India at two different 
times. The earlier of these waves is, 1 think, represented by 
the Maitrakas, and the later by Meis, who are still found in 
K&thiawar and Kajputana. It would be interesting to know 
what this tribe Maitraka or Mihira was. Tlie earliest Msitraka 
inscription we have is the Kukad grant, dated G. £. 207 * = A.D. 
526, of the Valabhi king Dhruvasena 1. Dhruvasena was the 
fourth reigning prince of his dynasty, being preceded to the 
throne first by his father Bhatarka and next his two elder brothers 
Dharasena and Dronasimha. This places Bhatarka circa 600 
A.D. It is known that the (Tupta sovereignty over North India 
was overthrown by the Hunas, and the latter themselves ousted 
by Ya6odharman. The date of the last Gupta prince Budha- 
gupta is A.D. 4A5 and that of YaAodharman A.D. 533.^ The 
Hiina supremacy, therefore, lasted some time between A.D. 485 
and 633. And the rise of the Maitraka power, as we have just 
seen, took place about 500 A.D., exactly at the time when the 
Hu pas were supreme. This seems to sliow that the Maitrakas 
were, like the Gurjaras, a tribe allied with the Hfinas, and en- 
tered India with them. Further, it is worthy of note that the 
Gfijaras in Marw^r at any rate accost each other and also address 


1 Somesvara, the ooort-poet and piieat of the Soladkia' (V4|^alla) 
^eaka of them aa Chaulukyaa in the ^rHkaiumuii, and aa Ofauliikjws in 
the praiaHi in TejapSla’a temple at DUvidA, on Mount AbC. 

* Ind, Ant., vol. v, p. 206. » Oupia Jneert,. pp. SO and 152. 
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other in their ietten ee MehenJ Hue ie perhi^ en in- 
dioatioa of the MaihtJtae or Mere ori|{iiieQy hovliig pertained 
to the Gdijare stock. Maitrakas* thus appear to have 
first penetrated India earlv in the sixth century. When 
the second swarm of tbn tribe but with the name Mihira 
poured into India, the first seems to have been merged 
into it, both being essentially one tribe. ifThis perhaps ex- 
plains why no name derived from Maitraka is now traceable 
in any one of the present tribes.* The Mars, on the other hand, 
are numerous, and are found both in IUipttt&n& and Ki^i&w&r, 
as stated above.* There is a tract of land called Mervi^k near 
Ajmer, which fpoes by the tiame of this tribe. In KAthikw&r 
the Mere are still found in large numbers round the BanlA hills, 
while the Porbander clnefs, who are known as Jethv&s, are 
recognised as the head of the tnbe. Mark or Mehra is a common 
surname among Sindhi Baluchis. Many of the best Musalman 
captains and pilots from Kkthlkwar, Cutch, and the Makrkn 
coast still have Mer as a surname. Mehr is also a favourite 
name among both Khojahs and Memans, the two special classes 
of K&^kwar, converts to Isl&m. Mehr, Mihr, and Mahar arc 
also used as titles of respect. The Khknt Kolis of Qimkr still 
honour their leaders with the name Mer.* If Mer or Mehr, whicli 
is a tribal name, is to this day used as a surname, it is perfectly 
intelligible that the Brahmana grantees of the Alina copper-plate 
ohaitm alluded to above used, as a sort of surname after 
their individual names, their tribal name Mitra, which, like 
Mihira the SanskritiBed form of Mer or Mehr,* denotes the sun 
and is thus identical in meaning, and is, as said above, but 
another name of the same tribe. , 

That the Quhilots were originally Nkgar Brkhmapas, after- 
wards beeome Kshatriyas, is certain and incontrovertible, as 
we have aeen above. And now we see that the Nkgar Brfth- 
manaa were Maitrakas, and the Maitrakas were, like the Gfir* 
jaras, a foreign race and intimately connect^ with them. 
I have shown in my paper on the Giirjaras that they 

1 This information 1 fooeived ftrom several intelligent GCjan, whom 
1 met with during my travels in RSjputSnS Bven so fecently as the 
close of January last when ray oamp was at JAlor in MArwSr. I found 
another Gujar who oorsoboraM this information. 

* In the MoHu-tafhMki (emp. 10, v. 28), a mixed ceate called Maitra 
is mentiODsd. Is it the came as our Maitraka T 

> Theae Meitrakae are by eoine identified with the Made or Medhe, 
who, to the Arab invaders of the Sth end Stb eentoriee. were the 
oliief people of KAthiiwSr both in Borath in the couth and in MSliS in 
the north IHi&torp of Oufatai in the OadtUeor of Iks B o m Sag fVesidencg, 
vat i, pt. tp. 140, note 6). 

s the inaoriptione of the MIhiras, vide Ind, AM., vol. sv, p, 
860 and Dr. Fleet’a mteteating note tiieiaon. 

i Himry pf Oufmwt in the Oossllsar of tho Bombay ProMoney, 
vol. i, M. i, m 141, note 1. 

* Jmr. Mmb Ao, Boo., vol. v, p. 8| Ini. AM, vot xv, p. 861. 
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ware a foreign tribe. 1 have also therein pat f<»th the 
theory that when a stranger tribe is settled in India and is 
Hinduised, the various classes composing it borrow the names^of 
those castes, already existing, whose dcoupations they respec- 
tively pursue. The priests of the foiei^ tribe according^ 
became Bifthmapas, their warriors Kshatriyas, their goldsmiths 
BonU, their carpenters and so forth, and are distinguished 
from others only by the tribal, prefixed to the caste, name, 
the former being thus reduced to a mere surname. We thus 
have instances of Abhlra Brahmanas, Ahir Sut&rs, Ahir SSmpts, 
Gujar Sonis, Gujar Luliars, and so ou. It is indeed very flatter- 
ing to find that a veteran scholar and antiquarian like Dr. Hfiemle 
hi» expressed* liis full concurrence with me in this respect. ^ 
And 1 now proceed one step further. While this process of 
fusion continues, but before the various classes of the stranger 
tribe are finally crystallised int^ rigid castes, it is possible that 
a portion of the people of one class gave up their hereditary 
oalnng and pursued that of another into which they were 
ultimately merged, leaving a trace of this fact in the composite 
name they bear. It is on this supposition only that the fact 
of the Guhilots having given up their originid Brahmana, for 
Kshatriya, caste, as we have seen, is intelligible. We have 
already seen that a Chatofi inscription speaks of a Guhilot Idng 
Bhartribhatta as which I have translated 

by *‘possesi^ of (both) priestly and martial energy,” but a 
footnote has been added below saying that what is also implied 
is that Bhartribhatta was a Bralimakshatri, i.e., belonged to 
the Brahmakshatr! caste. Bhartribhatto is not the only ancient 
king of India who is so called. In the Deop&ra inscription of 
Vijayasena of the well-known Sena dynasty of Bengal, wmanta- 
sena is described as Brahma-lcahatHydwm kuktrHfv-Adma, which 
expression was rendered by Prof. Kielhom by head-garland 
of the clans of the Brahmanas and Kshatriyas ’ ’ ^ but which 
ought to have been rendered, 1 think, by ” head-garland of the 
Brahmakshatr! family.” That the latter is the correct trancda- 
tion is shown by the term Brahmakshatra used with reference 
to the Sena kings in the BaUdkirchanta^ Now, there is a caste 
called Brahmakshatr! corresponding to this BralmaJcshaira, the 
members of which are found all over the Pan jab, R&jput&n&, 
Kathiawar, Gujarat, and even the Dekkan. In my opinion, 
iis already stat^, they were originally the Brahmana classes 
of new tribes afterwards turned Kshatriyas, before their final 
mergence into the Hindu society. Tlie present Brahmakshatrts 
no doubt say that they were ” the descendants of Kshatriya 
women, who, at the time of Paradurama’s massacre, were saved 

> i/ofiT. Roy. Am. Soe. for 1905, p. 30. 

^ Mp. Ind., vol. i. pp. 806 and 812. 

« This Is pnblidisd in BMioMsea Indica, 
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by iW MM tog Ml fiiihniAiM wMnen.’* ' Tbk ondaiiatioii io, bow* 
oTor, ^rm ait«r tbo rifsidily of omImi hid lei in iad whin the 
idea of people of one oeete paeiing into inother ia ooneidexed 
to be impomle. But if any proof in needed in aupport of my 
tbeoiy and it any farther inatanoe ia required of the Niger 
Biihmapaa, in particuliy , turned BrabiuakahaMi* aa we have 
aeen in the oaae of the Qubiloia, it ia funiiahad W aChhlpI caate 
railed Baodhlrl. Thia naato haa bfien deaoribed aocnuately and 
faithfully^ aa all oaatea and tribea of importance in Hlmlr have 
been, in the Cemtua Report of tha Jodhfmr Skuin for 1891, vol. iii, 
which, in n^ humble opinion, deaervea to be oaniuUy atudied 
hy all Indum ethnolof^iata ' Thia work in in Hindi, and 1, 
tlirrefore, tranalate a luirtum of It here into English ; '' These 
(i.e., BandlUMa) art* Jiialunakahatris. They are in the diatricta 
of Jalor and Jaswaiitpiiru, and do the work of weaving and 
dying turban and odmt cloth. They are oalled Bandh&rla, 

b^auae they first weave (bdndhnd) and then print cloth 

They call themaelvea NAOAK BRAHMANAS, and give the 
following account ol their beroming Bandhftrla : ** Tlie king of 
Haatinipura deaired to bestow a donation on some NIgar Br&h- 
manaa, but thqr did not accept it. The king, wrath at thia, 
Hoapped their sacred threads and wanted to kill them. But 
they Bought refuge with Chdmundd-mdtd and wove (hmdKofid) 
one eh4iida4i for her. For thia reason th^ were named Ban- 
dhir&s.” * Here then we have an inatanoe of a Brahmakahatrf 
oaate, the p^ovAe of which say that they were originally NIgar 
Brlhmanaa. IliiB clearly explains how the Guhilota, who were 
also originally NIgar B^hmapaa, became Brahmakahatrla or 
Khatrii, and alao strengthens my theory that the various castes 
of the Brahmakahatrti were oii|pnally the Btihmapa elaaeea of 
foreign tribea, whieh, alter the prooeaa of fusion had aet in but 
before it was complete, exchanged their prieatly for martial 
pifisuitR 

i Qyjand Porulaium m the Ooeetteer of the Bambaif Preatdmaif, 
vol. iz^t it p. 6r» 

> The cfedit for making this volume a thoroughly roliahl# aathofito 
on liarwar ethnology ih eokely due to Muaahi Devipranad Munalff, 
whose love for inHtten< ethnit* and antiquarian is only equalled by hit 




JUNE, 1909. 

The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the Hmucty 
was held in the Society^ Rooms on Wednesday, June 9th, 
1909, at 9-15 p.m. 

Likut^Golonil F. J. UarnY. 1 M.8 , in the Chair. 

The following meniliers were present 

Dr. A. S. Allan. Dr (i (* ('hatterjee, ('aptain F. P. Connor » 
Dr. H. Fiiicli, Captain H. B. Foster, l.MS., Lieut.* 
Colonel G. F. A. Hams, i MS, Dr. Vi, C. Hossack, Lieut.* 
Colonel J. U Jordan, 1 M.S., Dr A. M. Leake, L)r. Indii 
Madhab Mallick, Lieut -('olonel F* P Maynard, 1 M.H , Lieut.- 
Colonel A. H. Nott, l.MwS., Majm F. O'Kiiiealy, l.M.a.. 
Dr. J, K. Panioty, Major J. ( Vaughan, I MS., Major L. 
Kogi>rs, I.M.8., Honorary Se retary. 

rm(ora.~I)r. T. K (;ho 80 . Dr. J. B. Reid, Lieut. F. H. 
Salisbury, LM.S. 

The minutes of the lust meeting were road and contiimed. 

Lieut.-Colonel Drury siiowed a case of leprosy with keloid 
complication. 

Major O'Kinealy sliowod -(1) A case of a pharyngeal tumour 
which could be made to ap|)6ar on the dorsum of the tongue 
by the patient (2) A case of a functional laryngeal paralysis. 

Captain Connor showed coloured drawings of a peculiar 
hypertiophia ulceration of the nose of unknown causation. 

Dr. W C. llossock showed coloured drawings of plague 
pneumonia. 

The following paper was read 

A new Lactic Acid producing SirtpMhrix,—By Dr. 0. C. 
CHATrBRJBR. 
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(OiMVwfM aOaiaUh Uadi.. Mid Qaeretu Iimnmmi. 
Rosb.). 

9y S. K SnBBnra. 


la Joly, 1896. Hr. 1. K. BnrkUl. Oflkiatbg Repottor on 
Boomoimo l^odimto to the Gbremment of Indie» feed before the 
Aiiotio Sooiely d BeofiJ » paper ' entatied •• A PuMite apon 
* pMHite—a F«miw» appanntily T. orMndMum, Barm., on 
LmmOm auMiw, Wall, oa Qaerpue ineamt., Bozb.** 

w ita title diaokMee, detailed a oeie of ounooa 
doable peraeitism of e Vimm on a Laranihus. The eathor 
abo gftve a list of other host plants of V. orHcfulaiiim observed 
by such aathcnitieB as Brandis, Gamble, Kurt, TNitlue, Talbot, 
sto. 


The point of interest aboat this paper for my piirpciee here 
is Barkill’s obserration that Loranihua veMui is quite a common 
parasite on Quereua incana in the Simla Hill States He also 
records that it makes use about Simla of other hosts also, 
such as Quereua dikUata and MachUua odorakaainia^ Nees. 
ESsewhere it lives on Odina Wodier^ Roxb., Sehkiekera trijuqu^ 
Willd., Bandaa spp., Ehaagnua spp,, and species of Querma other 
than Q. incana. 

A year later in August, 1907, at a meeting of the Asiatio 
Society some photographs botanical specimens d a case dt 
double parasitism of Ftscam arHeadatum cm Loranihua veatitua on 
Otferotts fnoma from Ranikhet, Kamaon, at 6,000 ft., were ex- 
hibited on behalf of Dr. E. J. Butler, Impend Mpdogist.* In 
this case the Viacum was a very vigorous individual and had 
caused the death of the branch of the LmaUhua beyond the 
point where it had fixed itself. 

Both parasites weee producing fruit. 

A cose of a similar kind was noticed by mysdf in June 
1908 on Quereua incana growing at Peora, on the road between 
Alfuora a nd Vbim Tal. 

Kanjilal in his Forest Flora notices that the parasite Xofsa- 
is fairiy common in Jannsar and TeluMburhwal 
la Iha IT.*W, BBmalaya. and is genemUy fonnd <» 
ciaiDy inocma* He* mentions that at Hatbian (in 

Jfia«ma4l»^a<iW*baaeKmpeda«it^ 

Ja tba JodiiM fmtltr Ifo-J. 8. OamUe. F.B.S., in a nota 


J d fi g tis goa l 

* »m%AiisMB8oB,Bi 


, ii (MW sate). 7. 

ifi (mw sate). 8, p. Iszz^ (*w). 
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upon the damage done to Himalayan pinea by Loraathaoeous 
parasites wrote in 1894: ‘‘Those, too, who have the opportu^ 
nity, whether in the hills or in the "ifisilm, should investigate the 
common species of Loranihua and Viaewn, for it is understood 
that they do considerable dan^e in some plaoes, and enquiry 
might lead to means of protection.”^ 

Again, Mr. F. Bet^on Bryant, now Inspector-General of 
Forests to the Government of India, and at the time Assistant 
Inspector-General, alluded to this subject in the Indian ForeaterJ^ 
Discussing the pernicious system of loppU^ Coniferous trees 
[Deodar (Cedrua deodara^ Loudon), Blue Pme (Pinua exeelaa. 
Wall.), Chir Pine (Pinva longifoUa, Rozb.), etc.] and oaks in the 
Simla Hill States he wrote : — 

‘ ‘ I noticed two very interesting results from this heavy 
lopping ; first, the destructive effects of parasites in general 
and more particularly of a species of Loranihua (probably L, 
veatitua) onthe oak in heavily lopped areas. In one forest, over 
a large area where lopping has been constant, nearly every tree 
had been thus attacked. Many of the trees have been already 
killed outright by the parasite, which appears to suck the life 
out of the trees, mainly through the wounds caused by lopping, 
and to fairly smother it. An examination of the trees show^ 
that wherever a branch had been lopped off, the Loranthua 
had obtained a fresh holding place on the tree over which it 
gradually spreads, until there is more Loranthua than oak. It 
can be but a question of a few years, more or less, and the oaks 
in this forest will be exterminate.” 

In the year 1907 Sir John Hewett, K.C.S.I., Ideutenant- 
Govemor of the United Provinces and Oudh, noticed that a 
number of the trees in the extensive grounds of Government 
House at Naini Tal appeared to be dying. He pointed out this 
fact to Mr. Lovegrove, at the time Officiating Conservator of 
Forests. The 'grounds are thickly planted with oak, and Sir 
John issued orders to commence cutting out the diseased and 
dying trees near the house. These operations have since, 1 
believe, been considerably extended. 

In none of the above recorded observations, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Beadon Biyant’s, is any allusion made to the effect 
the growth of the parasitic Loranihua has upon the oaks dikUata 
and incana. 

An inspection of the Quercua dilataia at Naini Tal under- 
taken in May, 1908 (after Sir John commenced his operations), 
has shown that the Ixnranthva has obtained such a hold over the 
trees, which are growing in considerable abundance throughout 
the station, that numbers of these are dying either under the 
unaided attacks of the Loranihua or under its attacks oombix:|ed 


1 Indian Forester, vol. xx, 77 (1S94). 

4 Indian Forester, vol. xxii, 420 (1896). 
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with thoie of feveni imeot bork uid wood-boran (Jbi|W«ilMai| 
OmmbjkUm and Scol^tUmi 

That tha oombination of a plant paraaita and iuioot haw 
the power to effect the death of tteea it not unknown. It waa 
lecofded eomeyeaie ago that Vt 0 eumor^m$ahf Wilid., growa upon 
the satin wood tree {Ckhroj^Um J)(X) in tua mannei 

in the low country fomia in Ceylon* atrangliiw t^ bianohaa 
and leading to attacks of the longicom borer JhMku fadata, 
Newman.! 

During May and June* 19()8* an opimrtuuity was offered me 
of studying the queation on the ground both in the Government 
House grounds at Naini TmI owing to the kindness of Sir 
John Hewett, in the itM*lf, and cmt in the district ^ 

Kuinauii. 

1 may premise by stating that the principal oak in Naini Tal 
is the Mom oak (QuercuM dUnUita), whilst out in the district on 
the line of march 1 took (Hhaima, Bellek* Siuni, Kanikhet, 
Chaubattia, Shahi Devi, Alniora, Peora* Raingarh and Bhim 
Tal) the oak ohiefly mot willt was the Han {Qu^rem incana). 
Both these trees are badly infested by the plant parasite Lorain'' 
thus frMituSy Wall.* and aro also subject to attacks by species of 
Buprestid* Longioorn and bark-borer (Hcolyiidoe) beetles. The 
han oak in the forest clothing the slopes on the Bhim Tsi side of 
the hill on the Hamgarli-Hhim Tal road was also most seriously 
infested in 190S by a scale insect which appeared to be seriously 
damaging the tree. IV^uliar interest attached to the discovery 
of tins insect since it proved to bo a spMies of Kertnes (subse- 
quently described by Green ^ as Kermeo himalayenoia, sp. n.), this 
being tho first record of the genus (a European and North 
American one) from the Indian Region.® 

Briefly sunimanzing the invc^stigatums carried out in May 
and June* 1 may say that my observations have shown that the 
diseased and dying state of many of the oak trees in Nairn Tal 
and throughout the Kuinaiin District is due to the attacks of 
either a parasitic Loranthua or to those of bark and wood-boring 
beetles belonging to the families Bvpreatida, Cerambycidca and 
SedyiidoR, or to a combination of the attacks of both. The 
parasitw Loranthua would apfiear to bo as serious* or perhaps 
more serious, than the insect attacks to the Mom oak in the 
station of Nairn Tal. Out in the district my short, investiga. 
tions seemed to show that the insects were as dangerous as the 
Loranthua to the Ban oak* whilst in the area infested by the 
scale insect the attacks of this latter far outweighed all others 
owing to its abundance and the rapidity with which it appeared 


1 Tndinii Forester* vol. xxvU* p. 486. 
t Oreen, Ent. Mon. Msg.» Nov. 19C8. 
a BtobUiig* Ind. For. Reo.» vol. ii* No. 1, p, 26. 
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to suck out the sap from the orowus and'aO the branohes when 
in any quantity on a tree. 

Deacription of the Loraathus.^-IpOixifUAu^ vealUua is a small 
branching woody plant with dirty yeUowish green leaves which 
are dark shining green above. It grows in great clumps and 
masses on the trees, resembling a giant mistletoe. 

The fruit is yellowish and fleshy, and is almost sessile on 
the stem, which it thickly studs. 

Damage done , — It is obvious since the Loranthus draws 
much of its sustenance from its host that the vitality of the 
latter must be to some extent impaired thereby. If this drain 
exerted by the parasite continually increases in intensity, the 
tree is finally killed. The damage done is easily recognisable. 
Infested trees appear to be dying from the crown downwards. 
They look as if they were becoming * stag-headed.’ Large 
branches in the crown, either on one side only or on two sides 
or throughout the whole crown of the tree, are seen to be bear- 
ing one or more clumps of the small thin-branched Loranthus 
growing out of them. At the point of juncture and below it 
the oak tree’s branches are much swollen up, and contorted 
and gnarled. Gradually all the leaves of the host plant dis- 
appear, and the true crown of the tree consists of bunched-up 
masses of branches of the parasite. Gradually the oak tree dies, 
and its death is followed by that of the parasite. 

As usually found in nature a tree is rarely infested by more 
than one or two clumps of the parasite situated on a branch 
which may in consequence of the drain upon it dry up and drop 
off, thus leading to the death of the Loranthus, 

In Naini Tal, however, the state of affairs as at present 
appertaining is very different. Trees may be observed in the 
station, notably in Government House grounds and neighbour- 
hood, in every stage of attack up to the final one of death : a 
branch or a few branches only may bear masses of the parasite ; a 
third, a half , two- thirds or the whole crown may have been entirely 
replaced with the thick masses of the small dirty yellow, brown- 
leaved thin-branched Loranthus. The drain of sap thfis set up 
results in a hideous contortion and deformation of the branches 
of the oak trees themselveB, those bearing the parasite being 
swollen up into knots and burrs and thicknesses, and often pre- 
senting a most fantastic and bizarre appearance. 

Of the power of the Loranthus to kill the trees no one who 
has seen the condition of many of the oaks in Naini Tal can 
have any doubt. 

The reason for the present state of affairs is twofold, and 
may perhaps be explainable as follows 
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(1) Ito tiMmMrth «i Urn ttotfaw MHiiiii tHfdljr 4 odkl 
tlif iiyWff* bndoiiMMtai* 
to Vtm <4«MiliQ to viiieh thu tMMl 

iio oqioiid Ad Ao stmlArt 

and bnuKllMa aio tldo% onTotopM !o ino^r Vlii mi* 
ence of tiM mto donbtlw 0 ^ tha (qpcoid dr tho 

peat, ainoi t)M» aoad ta carried aboat by* MMibiy a4*» 

herea by maam ctllta iHbwMeoaUng to tbaldte rfataawttiaiaiBalat 
and ia tbaa spread tbrdQgh their ageaay ii waD. Tnm both 
it ia eadfy oauffd vp and letainad by tha niaaay oovering on tlui 
traea, ita afflidiMoe to whioh ia greatly enhaiiM owing to tiie 
riaoid atate d the seed ; tliia coverfi^ alao probably aforda 
it a greater cbavkoe of suocddul germinarion* 

The oomniaidy accepted theoiy on the aubjeot of the qiread 
of lioranthaoeoda planta by birds la that the aeeda pass through 
the digestive eanala, and, being voided with the exorementa, eie 
then m a peoiiliariy favoorable condition lor germination, the 
aeeda being depoaitw on the branches of the treea.‘ 

Mr. G. M. Ryan, I.F.8., has proved this to be the case in 
the Konkan* where he states that LoranAm Umgiiorui, Dear., 
is parasitic on teak and the mango in the South Thana Forests 
(Bombay Preridenoy). This ia alao the species, I believe, 
which ia parasitic on the sal (Shorea robusia, Oaertn.) in the 
Siwalika. By personal obaervaitona Mr. Ryan was able to show 
that the viadd aeeda of L. kmgiftaras are spread by the bird 
Dicaum eryArorhyncus, Lath. The bird plucks the bnrriea firom 
the parasite, extracts theaeed from the epicarp, and after awsBow- 
ingit wholeclears the viscid matter from the inside of the epioarp 
and ejecta this latter. The whole of this proceeding takas 
only thirty aeconda, and the seed ia passed out whole in from 
8-12 minutes, and in the majmity of oases without any exere* 
ment. From the position uauaUy occupied by the bird when 
the seed is voided, the seed ia said to be almost invariably ^ 
posited cm a branch of the tree to which it adheres cmring to its 
viscid surface. • . • j 

That this is not the invariable method by which the seed 
of the LorasiAacem is deposited ia, however, evidenced by a paM 
contributed to the Transactions of the l a nn a e a n Society ’ by 
Mr. F. W. Keeble. The writer of this paper shows that to 
species of Ceylon Loranthus with tubular flowers ate omKhopbu- 
the bM most effective in their poOinatton being a bcw- 
biid, a species of NtdarincB. In the large-flowered 
the buds rmnain cflosed ; but when tapped, the eorcOspldbes^ 
open with an explosicm, and the pollen is scattered. The dosing 


1 «*TIm Ptopsnal of Mistietoa/' ty H. P. C. Ariiworth, in The Vioto- 
risn Nstorslist, Aniowi 1888. 

• Indian Feraslsr, vol. xxv, 472. 

• Tmns. linn, floe., Ixmdon* 2ed Bar., vol. v, p. 88. 
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of the flower buds appears to senre the purpose of proteoting 
the pollen against rain, while the violent ezpwion of the pdlen 
aids in its carriage by the visiting birds, uieir beaks being fre- 
quently found to be covered with pollen liter visting the flowers. 
When the fruit is ripe the bird eats the succulent portion only, 
wiping off the seeds with its beak on a branch of the tree, to 
which they then remain attached owing to their viscid coating. 
If swallowed, the seeds are found to be oigeBted and destroyed. 

Now these two methods although they both lead to the 
dispersion of the seed do so in somewhat different ways, and it 
would appear to be a matter of some importance that observa- 
tions should be undertaken as to the manner in which the seed of 
Loranthua veatitus is dispersed in Naini Tal. It is probable 
that there is some particular bird (or birds) which affects the 
oak trees and feeds upon the Loranthua seed, and it should not 
prove difficult to determine how the seed is spread by this 
agency. Also it should prove possible to determine whether any 
small mammals such as squirrels, etc., assist in this dispersion. 
There can, 1 think, be little doubt that the mossy coats of the 
trees greatly facilitate the adherence to, and subsequent ger- 
mination of, the seeds of the parasite on the oaks. 

I noticed that on a patch of ban oak near Peora (between 
Almora and Bhim Tal), whose stems and branches were quite 
free of moss, there was not a trace of the Loranihua present 
altliough on other parts of the route taken via Ranikhet, Chau- 
battia, Almora to Bhim Tal, this oak was in places badly 
attacked by the parasite. 

Investigation has shown, as I have described elsewhere,^ 
that the weakening of the trees under the attacks of the Loranthua 
leads to the attacks of bark-borer beetles and to those of 
Buprestid and Longicom ones.* 

This Loranthaceous attack would appear to require the 
serious attention of Mycologists, and an investigation made of it 
upon the ground before it would be possible to definitely pre- 
scribe steps for combating it. In the meanwhile, however, it 
would appear advisable that seriously infested branches should 
be lopped from the trees — the cut being thickly tarred — and that 
really badly infested trees should be remov^. These are the 
remedies which 1 would suggest being put into force in Naini Tal. 

In the absence of a Forest Mycologist in the Indian Forest 
Service I submitted my specimens to Dr, E. J. Butler, Impei^l 
Mycologist to the Agricultural Department, for identiflcation 
and advice upon the subject. Dr. Butler wrote in reply : * * I am 
glad you have interested yoursdf on the subject, for 1 have long 


1 Ind. For. Records, vol. ii. pt. i. 

^ Boolytidjb : DryooetUB HewBUi, Steb., Sphaerofrype» querci, Steb.; 
BuPsasTiDJE : AnwrphoBoma sp. ; CBBAMBYCiDa: : Lophostermta HugeM, 
Redtenb., XyUnreehua 5me»\ Lap. et Gory, Xylotrechua Stebhingi, Gahan. 
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Idt tho wut of mon neoiflo infonnatton ngaidigf Nw JM* 
Moms of Indi* and um damige OMMid Mmol 
yoor Dotoa viO load to aoBM l^uMt (MBim taU^ 
queation and giving oa a oomploto nuttogiaidi on tho aali|ocit. 
It ia aVeiy iatareal%, and I ahonld aay, valwdtlo one." 

I am in hopaa that thia brief note on vhat haa all tite 1 ^ 
pearanoe of becoming a aeriuoa menace to the oak toraata of tne 
Himalaya may lead to further inveatigation into the botanical 
aapecta of the oaae. The inaeot peat of the treea 1 tnat to be 
able to keep ondm: annreillance myaelf . 

To BQa Honour the LieutenanUilovemor, Rir John Hewett, 
my thadtt are dne for the oourtieay with whinh he afforded me 
every facility for atudyin<< the inteatation in tite grouiida of 
Government Home at Kami Tal, and for hia kindneaa in pen 
gonally, at the oommenremont of my inveatigationa, taking me 
round the latter and showing mo numbers of infeated treea. 




ao« The Cooiilhfttiitt of tti« foots of 
Sciiott» oimI A* 

Moft. 

By *Bidbi7 Botsajv DOtVA* 

Bi Jooo last Mir. Biurkill aaked me if I would iMlyee 
some tubem of ilrfeMma. and gave me the following 11910 which 
explains his purpose 

** dfiMemo roots are U 6 (<d i^ery sparingly by the Lepohaa 
of Sikkim as a famine food, but not unoommonly as a Iom for 
pigs. They pull them up, as I have seen myself in the country 
near Pmuionohi in May at their flowering time, and boiling 
them well once, make use of the pulp, throwing the water 
away. The intention of this last act is to remove the nsk 
merous fine needie-ciystals of calcium oxalate which lie in the 
tissues and are so intensely irritating in the mouth and to the 
alimentaiy canal. Lisboa who, in passing, mentions ilfMoemas 
as famine foods of Sikkim (Useful Plimts of the Bombav 
Presidency, 1884, p. 267) notes the violent sickness whi<m 
foUowB an indiscreet meal of them. He gives as a method of 
getting rid of the poison a burying in the ground so that 
acetous fermentation sets in. Ife evidently thought that the 
fermentation sots on the poisons whereas all it ran do is to 
make easier the washing out of tA crystals ; it will, of course, 
at the same time, enormously redu^&e foo^ value of the root 
l^ause of the amount of starch lostw the process. 

The simpler boiling method is ohmoosly the right one. 

Ari$aenias are extrandy common v Sikkim, especially the 
two collected for analysis, — A. eoneinl^fii and A. speeiasum. 
It was chiefly the first that 1 saw under collection near 
Pemionclii 1 

No doubt the starob in these roots iMnuch more abundant 
in autumn when the leaves of the plants are withering. 

Sir Joseph Hooker gave the name of A utile to one of 
the species of this genus which he obtained in Sikkim, because 
it is eaten (vide Schott ’s Prodromus ^ystematis Aroidearum, 
1860, p. 30, where it is briefly sdd — Bbizomata eduntur). 

Several species of Arieaema are used medicinally in various 
parts of'the ffimalaya and South-Western China.” 

The roots received by me were dried in the air, reduced to 
fine powder, and then analysed. The figures recorded bdow 
ahow that botk the species are fairly nutritious foods, A. 
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coneinmm especially, as its tubers are the richer in nitrogen, 
^e amount of starch present is as high as in many cereals. 


Analysbs of 




Artaoeffla 

Artaaeflia 



eoneinnum. 

tpedosuM 

Moisture 


8‘45 

7-66 

*AlbumiDojds 


7'68 

3-76 

Fat 


1-43 

1-66 

Carbohydrates 


66-94 

76-96 

Fibre 


8-90 

6-13 

tAsh .. 


7-60 

6-06 

•Nitrogen 


1-23 

•60 

fCalcium 


1-17 

•98 

Silica., 


103 

•63 

Phosphoric acid (Pj 

oj 

•17 

•64 







Notes OA Goof and otiier old Placet la Bengal* 

By MbimoHaK Cuakravarti, M.A., B.L., M.R.A.8. ' 

In the annate of old BeI^$al (laaf and the tiact round it 
played an eotoeedinriy important part. This tract, in which lay 
LaksmanAVatl andC^vf-kot of the Hindu period, aa well ac the 
live capitalt of Bengal in the Musalinan period, to wit, Lakha- 
n&wati (Lakhnauti or Ouur of .the latei tiinea), PAiidui (or 
Firozftb&d), Tap^la, fl^jniahal (Agmahal or Akbarnagar) and 
Murshid&bad (or MakbMua&bj&d; must necetearily demand sjmtal 
attention from local wriiem. The present article deals with the 
political and geographical changes of this locality, and inoid*»n- 
tally discusses a number of doubtful or unsettled problems in the 
Musalman history of Bengal. For facility of reference a sketch 
map of the tract, prepared from Henneirs Atlas, plates ii, it, 
xi, and xvii, is attached. The Atlas is based on the earliest 
British surveys in Bengal (1706 — 75 A.D ), and furnishes the 
only old maps giving fairly trustworthy details of the mofussil. 

Laksma^IvatI or Gahk. 

Its remains may be chronologically distributed under the 

Gsur Rsouins. following beads : — 

i. — ^The Hindu capital ; 

ii. — The early Musalman capital, from tlie time of 

Muhammad-i Bakbt-yar’s occupation to its super- 
session by P&nduk, circa 690- 7rt9H. (1202 — 1338 
A D.), a period of over a century and a third ; 

iii. — The later Musalman capita), about 800— 972 H. 

(1456— 1504A.D.), a period of nearly a century 
and a decade. 

iv. — Temporary Muglial occupations, as head-quarter w 

Muium Kh&n during a few months of 983 H. 
(1675 A.D.), and as subsidiary to the capital in 
the second viceroyalty of the prince IJiiuj'a, 
1059— 1009 H. (1649— 1658 A.D.). 

I. The Hindu Capital. 

In a previous article, I adduced some evidence that in- 
dicated the existence of Laksman&vatl 
Hindu. ^ capital of Gaur from at least the 

eighth century AJ).* No authentic remains of this period 

1 Noiet on the Otographyof Old Bengal, J.A.S B.. 1908, pp. 881-2. 
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have yat been found. Traditione, some more than a oentory 

1 . odut, howevur, to the northern* 

In me n^hemmoit ^ ^ 

Hindu portion. Hegiiiniim at Pkshli 
on the south bank of the K&lindi river, a large field covered 
with brick fn^iments was pointed out to Buohai^ as the place 
where Ung Aditur had dwelt. No fortifications were found, but 
** the situation is judicious as being high land of a stiff clay.’*^ 
From this proceeding south over some high lands, is reached a 
fMjfim of about 400 yards surrounded by a ditch, called BoBS- 
hart or the palace of Ball&l Sena, who according to the 4in had 
built a fort in Gaur. No buildings are now found inside, but 
the endoBure is surrounded by a gigantic wall, 50 ft. broad 
at top, ISO ft. .at the base, and 20 ft high, with a deq[» ditch 
outside 76 ft. wide.* Furthermore, Laksmana Sena (the son of 
Ball&la) is said have had his capital at Gang^&mpur, eight miles 
north-west of old MftldS, and to have excavated the largest sheet 
of water in the city, the SS.gar-dighi, 1600 x 800 yds., which lies 
two miles south-west of Ballala’s palace.^ 

This traditionary attribution of the northernmost parts to 
the Hindus can be explained if the old course of the Ganges 
ha>d flowed through the Kalindi, as 1 had suggested in my afore- 
said article. In that case, the Hindus would naturally be 
attracted to its banks and would congregate in that locality, pref- 
erably on its south bank, as being less exposed to floods and 
attacks. The Ganges, after flowing through the KSlindi, would 
pass through the lowest sections of the present Mah&nanda bed , 
and thus the formation of the extensive marshes and dbpres- 
sions Obits both banks could be accounted for, as they could have 
originated only from the action of some deep and broad stream 
carrying enormous loads of silt like the Ganges. Moreover, Ek- 
d&lft, near P&ndu&. where Sbam^-d-dln Ilyfia was besieged by 
the Delhi Sul^n Firoz in 766 H. (1364 A.D.), was seven hoe 
from a river which Firi^ta identifies with the Ganges,* and 
this would fit in well with the above view of the old course of 
the Ganges. 

II. Thb Eably Musalman Capital. 

Muhammad-i Bakht-yar left the city of Niidlah in desola- 
Early Musalman. made Lakhanawatl his seat of 

, ^ government. This was done some years 

before 601 H., and after 690 H., the year in which he looted 


1 Martin's Baatem India, voL iii, p 72. 

P- XV, p. 48; Oreij^iton's 

( 1801 ) in his Rwna o/ Qaur, 


« ^venshaw's Oaur. p. 6; J.AB.B., 18*16, p. 226. 


transL, pp. 
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Nfifdtah ; hflnoe 099 H. hai bead token at an appraaiiiiato data. 
He and hit Ambt adorned the city with toOKjiMi, coBtm and 
monaeteriet; while Boltin Qhiyi^-din *twat built jAmf and 
other motqiiei, the fortraat of Baean^kot and an embankment 
from the to Dfw«kot on one tide, and toLaUu^oron the 
other, about ten days' journey. Bbniian it alto made of the 
gates of the olty which was thereldrefortided.* BMnfmaksof a 
great bazar wltoin the city more than a'tei long, ana near* it a 
palace of the did chiefs.* None of these old works have been 
traced. It ie Joit poatible that the high solid bank, running from 
near the dvll ttoticm west to Sonitoli on tlie river, might be a 
part of the oito walls. This hat been hitherto identiM with 
the pui (embankment) of <ji|iiyAtu*d^dfa ; but ite size— «io 
to 40 ft. high, and 100 to 15i) ft. at the bate-^is more in favour 
of its being a waU. The early Musalman city was a continuation 
of the Hindu city ami, therefore, would have lain in the north* 
em part. 

The fort of Basan-ko( with the city of LakhanAwatl was 
^ . captured in 624 H. (1227 A D.) by the 

eldest son of Sult&n 1-yal-timiab during 
the absence of QhiyAtu-d^fn ; and after the death of Lyat-timidli 
in 633 H. (1236 A.D.) a battle took place for its possewon be- 
tween the feudatory of LakhanAwatf Tu||^iil4*Tug]ian Kb An and 
the feudatory of Lakhap-or Aor Kb An, within the environs of the 
city. The fort was therefore close to the city. Though said to 
have been founded by ’Iwas, the name looks suspiciously Hindu, 
c/. Devi-kot, Bardhan-kot, Mangabkot, PaAoa>kot ; and it is not 
clear why a devout Musalman like OhiyAgu-d-dln would give a 
Hindu name to his own fort. 1 suspect that the place was 
Hindu, and had a fort on it, which was repaired or* rebuilt by 
this Malik. Ck>ttld it be the modern Ballala^bari f 

The loss of all the eariy works, Hindu or Musalman, is very 
disappointing. It must be said, however, that the northern 
part of the city has not yet been excavated or even well 
explored. The disappearance of tliese old remains is primarily 
due to two causes, the vandalism of men in utilising them as 
quarries, and npaiian changes making the new channels out 
westwards and sweep away or bury under silt the standing 


relics. ^ ^ 

The first half of the fourteenth century was a period of great 
„ confusion and much civil war in Bengal ; 
Fires 6hsb, yoz-yasH. recorded by Brnml and 

Ibn Battttoh do not often agree with these dedncible from coins. 
A brief *r48am4 may therefore help readers. Aecording to coins, 
Shamso-^dfn Firoz SbAh ruled from 702 to 722 (1302— 


1 ; e/. my article, J.AJB.B., 19(18, April, 

ft BsmI, Elliot, tii, pp. 119* 120. 

BFor ooins of 702 H., 0.B.A8., fi., 19S, and of 722 H.. ibid,, and 
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1322 A.D.) with his chief mint at Lakhnautl, and an additional 
mint at Sunargaon. But in the latter part of the rule parallel 
series of coins are found issued in other names. For example, 
coins bearing the name of his younger son Bahidur ^&h with the 
mint Lakhnautl exist having the dates 710,711, and 712 H. 
(1310—12 A.D.); while an inscription recording the erection of 
a mosque in the reign of Bahadur Shan and dated 711 H. is 
reported to have been lying in GoS.malti indigo factory of 
Gaur.^ Furthermore, the eldest son, Sbil^&bu-d-dln Buid^ra 
Shah , succeeded his father on his death, according to Ibn Batutah, 
but a coin of his with the mint Lakhnautl has the date 718 H. ; 
while several coins of the younger son Bahadur have 720, 721, 
and 722 H. with the mint Lakhnautl. All these fall within 
the coin-period .of Flroz Shah (tne father).^ Either then the 
later coins of Firoz are posthumous, which cannot be accepted 
primd facie as being quite unnecessary, or that the sons revolted 
issuing their own coins per force, for no king would voluntarily 
suffer this special prerogative of royalty to be used by otliers. 
Ibn Batutah wouhi, on this supposition, appear to have been mis- 
informed or to have forgotten the exact details when he drew 
up his narratix e at home. 

Finally Bahadur appears to liave seized the throne after , 
a UKA • sii sk •y.n ? killing ^atlu l(han with some other bro- 
•72aH and 7267-710 H i'hers and driving out his elder brothers 
^ ^ ' Shihabu-d-din and N&siru-d-dln. Appar- 

ently at the request of the latter, the Delhi Sultan, 6hiyasu-d-dln 
Tuidilak, marched ti^wards Bengal in 724 H., received the sub- 
mission of Nosiiu-d-dm in Tirliut and sent his foster-son Tatar 
Khan towards Sunprgiion, where he defeated Bahadur and car- 
ried him prisoner to the xSultan. Tughlak divided Bengal into 
three provnees, Vil yet-i Ijakhnautf, Satgaon and Sunargaon, 
ami making Nf siru-d-dln governor returned homewards with 
Bahadur as priHoner.*'* The statement of Barn? about the gover- 
norship of Nilsiru-d-dln is supported by an unique rupee bear- 
ing the joint names of Tughlak and Nosiru-d-dm.* 

Tughlak' s son Muhammad ascended the throne in 725 H. 


Lahore Mueeutn Catalorrue, p. 47 ; and for coins of intermediate years, 
tf. also P.AS.R. 1H83, p 60, and Indian Muaeum Catalogw, 1008. 
vol. 11 ., p. 147, J.A.S.B., 1873. p. 240. 

1 For coinH of 710 — 712 U., J.II.A.S., ii., 100; for insoription of 
711 H , J A.B.B , ISO.'), p. 215. ThomcM suggests an imperfect die- 
rendering of 10 for 20, J.R.A.S , ii., p. 107. 

« J.AS.B., 1873. p. 250, I.M.G., li., 148, No. 18, of. J.R.AS., ii., 
106, for ih Abu-d-d in *B coins ; and for BidiSdur’s coins, J.R.A.S., ii., 100, 
I.M.C. ii., .48, No. 15. 

* French translation of Ibn •BatQtah’s TraveZt, M M. Defreme^ and 
Bfm^netti, iii,, 210, and Lee's English translation, p. 12S; BamI, 

Firorttahi, J.A.S.B . 1871, pp. 244-5, ElUot, hi., 284-6, eadVo, 
Btyfls, translation, p 01. note 1. 

* For coin, eee J.A.8.B., 1804, pp. 67-8. 
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(1825 A«]D,). He pbced Selgftoa under ’^Ina-d-dtu Yehj^ •ll^ 
named A*f«ai«51-mulk, LekhnautI under Baud&r (Iradai) 
SbaljT eumemed f^adr Xb5n» and SonliglUm under nie feetiMw 
brother Tilir KhAn eumamed Babrim Khln (ornephew Ibtehim 
SbAn> Ibn BalGtah)J He releaeed Bahidur Qbtt and rent him 
to San&rgAoo to rule jointly with Babrim Kb5n. BaliAdur niied 
acknowledging the suzerainty of Mubammad, Me his coins d 
728 H. ; but he ultimately revolted and issued money in hU own 
name from mints SuoArgAon and <iMAsptir. The Delhi emperor 
sent a force in aid of Bahr^m. BahAdur was defeated and luUed» 
his latest ooins being dated 780 H. (1329-80 A.U.).* Of this 
troublous periodi^lhn Batiilah’H account runs thus :i— 

He [the emperoi ) him numerous presents in silver, 
horses, elephents, and sent him back to his kingdom. He .sent 
with him the son of his brother, ibrAhfm KhAn. He settled with 
BahAdur Bourah that they should possens the said kingdom in 
ecjual halves ; that t heir names should fl^re together on the 
ooins ; that prayer should l>o offered In their common name, and 
that (jhiyi^eddln should send his son Mubammad surnamed 
Berbath arhostage near the sovereign of India. (iJilyAtheddln 
departed and observed all tlie promises which he had made , only 
he did not send his son, as stipulated. He pretended that this 
latter had refuser!, and in his speech he offended against pro- 

? nety. The sovereign of India sent to the help of hin nephew 
brAhim Kb An troops under the commander Doldji Attataiy. 
They fought against Ghiyatheddin and killed him; they strippM 
him of his skin, which was ataflbd with straw and then marched 
through the provinces. * ’ ^ 

The next chapter began with the death of Bahrim Ifl)An 
Fakhru-d-din, 737- ^t SunArgXon when his .slave or nrmour- 
750 H. bearer (aiUadar) FakbrA broke out in re- 

’Ali*yidh74o>-74dH bellion ^ Kadr Khan of LakhriautT aided 
by ’D/u-d-dTii Yahya of Satgaon and Miisaniu-d-din Ahunja (of 
Tirhut 7 ) defeated him But the troops revolting killed Kadr and 
joined Fakhra who took possession of Lakhnauti (with Satgaon, 
too, according to Barn!) and placed his servant, one Makblis, in 


1 TMkh-i MubSrak-Shdhi, 1. c. Chronfcks, p. 262, note 1 ; Bsdioni, 
transl., ii., S02; Ibn ItetGtah, French trensl , iii., p. 316 

f For coins of 72 h H., J R A 8. ii , 19S J.ABB., 1870, p. 296, 
1^7, p 687 : of 780 H., J.H A.8., ii.. 197 (mint ^ifispflr). 

> French transl., iii., p. 316. 

t The eariiest coin of Fakjira-d-din is dated 787 H. (1836-7 AD.), 
J.R.A.S., ii.i p. 20> : Bloohmann would read the date 739 H., J Jk.8.B., 
1873, p. 262, to make it agree. 1 suppose, with Bediooi, i.. p 396. The 
BAudifwAri endowment of PSpduI has a grant-deed purporting to be from 
theEmperor, name not given, dated 6th Mabarram of hit 13th year. The 
deed, 11 genuine, refers evidently to the Bmpertir Mubsmiiiad-i Tughlak 
whose 13th year fell in 788 H.. and its 6th Mabsmm on 3rd August 
1337 A.D. It shows that in 738 H. Mubsmmad'a oominsad was ob^red 
at least in Lakhnauti and SatgSon. 
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diuge thereof. an arinj Inspeotor ot {[adr^ut ]ia|Eb&# 

to death and made himaelf master or Lakhoautl. War went on 
between FaiJtTa^d-dln Mubarak 3b4b and ’iUiii-d-d&i 'All 
(to give their full titles) for several yeare,^ Ihn Bat^h Waited 
East Bengal about 146 H. (1345 A.1).) and left the following 
contemporaneous account : — 

' ' He [the emperor] appointed governor of this country one 
of his brothers-in-law whom the troops massacred. ’Aly 8b&h, 
who was then in the country of LakhnautI, took possession (A the 
royalty of Bengal. When Fakhreddin saw that the royal power 
had gone out of .the family of Sultan N&sireddfn, of which he 
was a slavelhe revolted at Sodcawan (? Sun&i!d||pn^ in Bengal, 
and declared himself independent. A violent eHhity took place 
between him and ’ Aly Sh&h. When arrived the time of winter 
and the seasons of wind, Fakhreddin made an incursion into 
the country of Lakhnauti by means of river on which he was 
powerful. * But when came back the days in which it did not 
rain, ’Aly 6b&h pounced upon Bengal by land-route, by reason 
of the power he had on this.”^ 

According to the histories, H&ji Ily&s, a nobman of the 
^^urt of ’All Shah, revolted, thus adding 
toPBnduBin wH. ^ confusion. His revolt is im- 
portant in one respect. It enables us to 
fix approximately tlie time of the transfer of the capital. The 
latest coin with the mint LakhnautI is a rupee of Muhammad- 
i-Tughlak> dated 733 H (1332-^^.D.) ; but already in a bronze 
coin of his forced currency the flUbas been denoted by Iql%m 
Lakhnauti^ the clime of Lakhnalt and not the city.'*^ After 
this comes a gap ; and tlien follows a rupee of Shamgu-d-dln 
Ilyas Shah, dated 740 H., and a rupee of ’All Sh&h dated 
742 H., both with the mint Urozabad, the Musalman name of 
PanduB.^ Apparently the transfer to Flrozabad took place 
on the death of Kadr l£))an about 739 H. The causes of this 
transfer are nowhere stated ; but it was obviously connected 
with the changes in the river-courses, making LakhnautI 
unhealthy and uninhabitable. The various civil wars with 
repeated plunderings of the city might have hastened the trans- 
fer ; and new rulers would have felt little scruples in making 
the change. 

> Baml, Elliot, lii., 242-3; BadSoni, i., 308-9; Ibn BatUtah, it?, 
212 . . . . * * 

^ Fronch translatioii, iv., 212. Ibn Batfltah arrived at Zafir 
Yemen m Maharram 748 H., which began on IS'th April 1347 A.D. (p. 
224) ; and calculating the number of days travelled (as mentioned) and 
adding some for those omitted, Ibn BatOtah would have visited Bengal 
about two years before, or say *745 H. at feast. ^ 

, „ i Por the coins of 783 H., J.B»A a, 11., 200, XA.S.B., ! 

I.M.G., ii., 64, No. 827; for the bronze coin of 731 H., I. 

No. 882, J.A.8.B., 1888, p. 62. 

4 For 740 H., J.R.A.B., ii., 206 : and for 742 H., 202 
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lit Tn L4Tsa MrsAtiuii OamAL. 

lUf iithe moAt flottfidting pariod ol tjakhnantt, ito Aagaalam 
Latar Muialman. period ware OOnstntaMI tlM 

beat and the mmt remainn now axiating* 
ttiyS^ atatba that the capital waa removed bads to Qaur hy 
SuUan JaUlu^d-dlnin 812 H.> Tlie date 
Capital again in eoaH cannot be oorroot, for Jal&lu-d-din did not 
come to the throne before 817 He 
could not have removed the capital an none of hia ooina ahowa 
tlie mint Lakhnaiitl and moat show Flroaftibad ; while the coins 
of his son and hB^Km’s suooeesor Mabmiid (I) also show Firoaa* 
O&d. The i^ydfitself states that he and his son lie buried in 
P&ndua, which could hardly have been the ease, if he had 
carried out the important measure of removing the seat of 
government. I think it is more likely that this removal took 
place in the time of Mahmud 8hah (Ih towards the end of hia 
rule. His eatont ooitis show FlrorAbild up to 868 H.,* after which 
none of h's has been found to bear that place-name ; and this 
mint disapj^nrs altogether from the coins of subsequent reigns. 
Furthermore the earliest remains found in Qaur with a date 
were tho^e of a bridge erected in 802 H., in Malimiid's reign ; 
and probably the KotwAli gate^ half-a-mile south, is a little 
earlier. Hence 800 H. has been taken as an approximate date 
for the removal. 

The transfer is largely connected with the physical ohangee 
of the loc‘ality. After much flnetoations, the Ganges seems to 
have found a comparatively stable course on the west of the 
city, and its floods probably raised tlie level of the city on its 
eastern ])ait. By high embankments on the east and the west, 
it became now practicable to make the city habitable ; and the 
deep stream flowing on the west must have greatly facilitated 
trade. On the other hand, the river receded from Pundu& and 
made it less accessible and more unhealthy. A change in the 
dynasty also facilitated the transfer. 

Mahmadi Dynady. -The {n'incipal remains belong to two 
dynasties, the Mabmiidi and the Huseni. 
According to ifiyd?. Sult&n Jal&lu-d-dln 
^ ^ * built a mosque, a reservoir, a tank, and 

a caravanserai, none of which can he identified, unlem the 
tank within the citadel, west of Kadarn Rasul mosque, some- 
times called JalfiK, be one of his. The bridge of five arches 
over which the road passes south to Kotwftli gate was built in 
the reign of Mabmud Sb&h according to an inscription, dated 
6th SiSar 802 H. (23rd December, 1467 A.D.).* The Kotw&U 


1 JllgaiB, tfantl , p. 118. 

t Fat the IsAeet Fbosibid coin, 858 H., 1888, pp. 288-4. 

> XA.8.B., 1876, p. 288 : A.S.W., zv, p. 57. 
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gate itself with its massive shape, sloping towers and deep 
niches having ornamental pillars seems sufficiently archaic to be 
placed in this reign, being in evident imitation of the early 
Musalmaii style of Delhi ; and along with the gate, the high walis 
of the fortifications would have been built, as being among the 
first works needed for protection against 'floods and enemies. 

The beginning of Mahmud’s reign would be discussed 
ws K b nush infra (p. 226), His coins take him down 

gg. 878 H.' ^ inscriptions 

in Pandua to Monday 28th l^ul-hijjah 
863 H., (?) (26tli October, 1459 A.D.).^ His son and successor 
Ruknu-d-dln Barbak Shah has coins dated 864 H. Therefore, 
Mahmud’s reign ended in 864 H. (beginning on 28th Octo- 
ber, 1459 A.D.). An inscription report^ by Major Francklin 
(1810) spoke of Barbak Shah having constructed in 871 H. 
a na^ or aqueduct flowing inside the palace with a middle gate 
adjoining the same and leading to the palace interior.^ The psJace 
and the main gateway (of the citadel or of the outer fort ?) liad, 
therefore, been completed before 871 H (1466 A.D.). Traces 
of aqueducts have been found, beginning from the smfdler 
Sagardighi tank within the fort, and one leading from a tank 
within the citadel to the nortli of the palace.^ The Cor^W^nn 
or the so-called prison, a square domed structure with towers at 
the corners, may be a tomb, as Cunningham supposed, being 
similar to Ekl&khi tomb of Pandua ; and from its old appear- 
ance and ruinous state may be a tomb of Mahmud or his son 
Barbak.^ 

Coins bring down the reign of Barbak Shah to 877 and 
878 H. ; and an inscription of his reign at 
Yusuf ^ah, Mahisantos, Dinaii'jr, was dated in 

878 The extant coins of his son and 


878—885 H. 


successor Shamsu-d-dln Yusuf Shah do not go back beyond 
881 H. ; but an inscription of his reign kept in the Sankmohan 
mosque of old Malda bears a date which has been doubtfully read 
let Jumadi-al-awwal 870 H. (^th December, 1465 A.D.) or 
876 H. (I6th October, 1471 A.D.) or 878 H. (24th September, 
1473 A.D.) ; and another inscription reported by Francklin 
from Gaur was dated 1st Maharram 880 H. (7th May, 1475 


1 For coins of MahmGd ShSh. 8Q4H., J.A.S.B., 18R3, p. 218 ; for his 
inscription of 803 H., ibid., 1873, pp. 271-2 and date, p. 270 ; for coins of 
Barbak, 864 H.. I.M.C., ii, 167-8, Nos. 133 6 and 148. 28th l^ul-hijjah 
of 863 H. falls, however, on a Friday and not Monday. IlBui Ba^sh 
read*^ 18th 2(ul-hijjah 831 H. (J.A.S.B., 1805, p. 207), but that fell on 
Thursday, 7th September, 1430 A.D. 

t Ravenshaw’s Oaur, p. 18, note ; AS.K., xv, pp. 62-3. 

8 Gaur, p 34 ; IIBhi Balchsh, J.A.S B., 1805, p. 221. 

* A.S.Ei., XV p. 56. 

t Coins of 877 and 878 H., J.AS.B., 1883, pp. 210-220; inscrip- 
tion of 876 H.. 1876, p. 201. 
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A.D.).^ For the.preMit» therefore, 87B H. (1478 A.D0 moy 
be taken as the last year cl B&rbak, 

The moeque bnilt, aoeordiim to'the aforesaid insorintion of 
880 H. by Tisuf, Is identified by Mr. Orote with the TintfpM 
mosque, ^*the finest of all the bnUdiiigs now remaining in 
Qaur ** (A.8.R., zv., p. 62), but by Cunninghaai with the Cfim* 
katti mosque (ibid., p. 60). An inaoriptfon found in the juimle 
near Dar&sb&ri or lecture-hall records the building of S;;^ot£er 
moeque by Yusuf in 884 H. (1479 A.I>.}; and a tlM flaur 
insnription, dated 13th HamaeAn 880 H. (17th November, 1480 
A.D.), spedcs of a mosque built iii bis reign b> one Shfihhn 
Marjfid 

The extant coiii!i Yfi^af go down t(» 884 H. ; while an 
nmoriplion of his reign in the golden 
moHque of PftnduA (? Qaur) report^ by 
^ Fraiicklin was dated Monday, Idtn 

Maharram 885 H. {27th Martb, 1480 A.D.).^ The earliest coins 
of his uncle and Buocc.srtor Jal&lu-d-din Fath l^bAh begin in 886 H.; 
while iin inscription of the same at Bandar, Dacca, was dated 
1st ?il-ba*da 886 J{. (22n(J December, 14s2 A D.)«* Yusurs 
reign may, tlierefore be taken to have lasted till 885 H. 
(1480 A.ll). None of the Gaur remains is traceable to Fath 
Bh&ii himself. According to an inscription of Ma^dlpur, Gauf, 
dated Rama^iln 891 H. (beginning on Slst Au^st, 1486 A.D.) 
a mosque was built in his reign by one Sayyid jDastur.* 

JIabshi Kingn , — Fath SJiah was munlered by an eunuch 
conspiring with the palace-guards; and 
BSrbak ^hSh II., this oiiriueh seized tiie tlirone under the 
name ShAhzadah Barbak ShSh. (k)in8 of 
Firoz si.Sh II., Fath Shah go down to H92 H. ; and on 
892—896 H. inscription of his reign found at Satgfton is 

dated 4th Maharram 892 H. (Slst Decom- 
ber, 1486 A.D.).** After a sliort rule, (he eunuch was murdered 
by an Ahyasiiuan officer who became king under the name, 
Saifu-d-din hlroz Shah. His coins also beL’in from 892 H.’’ 


1 Coins of 861 Jl., P.A.S.K.. 1893, p. 146, 1 M C.. ij. p 169. No 149. 
p. 38, No. ‘i3. Inscription of 870 or 876 H., .7.A.S.H., 1874, 
p. 298, 1896, p. 199, or 878 H.. A.S.R., xv, p. 78; for 880 H , Qaur^ 
p. 80, note. 

« Inscription of 884 H., J.A.8B., 1895. jpn. 222-3; of 886 H. Ep, 
Jnd,, ii, 284, date read by Blochmann lOth Ratna^, J.A.8.B., 1873, 
pp, 277-8. 275. 

H Coin of 884 H., J.A.8 B., 1846, p. 329. l.o., 1873. p 275 ; inscrip- 
tion of 886 H., Oaur p. 56, note, cf. J.A.B Ji., 1894, pp. 88-9. 

« Coins of 886 R, J.A.S.B.. 1873, p. 282, P.A.S.B., 1898, p. 146, 
ii, pp. 169-170, Nos. 163 and 164; inscription of 886 H., 
J A.8.B., 1873, pp. 282-3. 

4 Ep, Ind.^ ii, p. 287, of. A.8.R., xv, p. 66. 

4 Fath ghSh’s coin of 892 H., J.A.S.B., i846; inscription of 892 H., 
J.A.S.B., 1870, pp. 293-4. 

7 For Flroz's coin of 892 H., I M.C.. ii, 170, No. 169. 
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TIm eunuoh'B rule, therefore, lasted oulv for a very few 
mcmths. Biyatf credits F&roz with toe ooiistraotio& of a 
mosque, a tower, and a reservoir. The mosque hae not yet 
been traced. The tall minar and the tdhk to its east, wMi 
within the fort, are ascribed to him. Bht in the absanoe of 
inscriptions, nothing definite can be said; and the minar has 
been ascribed to various other sult&xhi, f tf., to Rrba IQhUi I by 
Fergusson, to the time of Mabmod I ey Cannin^am> and to 
Hufen Sb8h by Dr. Bloch.’ Fergusson is. probably right in 
considei^g it to be a jaya^eiambha or a * pUlat of , victory.* 
Flros was succeeded by N&siru-d-dhi Mabidfid Qb&h (11), 
It tf ' i^he histories do not agree as to the 

***^^"**^®ia nature of Firoz’s death and the relation^ 

ship with him of Mabmfid. Firif^ta 
says that he died a natural death; the Ain says that he 
' was killed by the palace-guards {pdike). Both Firighta and Ain 
declare Mahmud to be the son of the Habshi Firoz Sb8h ; but 
FiriAita quotes from the history by HSjl Mubammad l|fand|k 
htrl a statement that Mahmud II was a son of Fath Qh8h. 
Flrps'scoins go down to 896 H., and in one doubtfully to 897 H. ; 

ai,-!, his latest inscription at Chunakh&li, 

8a6— SoSH ' Mursid&bfid, to 2nd Mabarram 896 H. (?), 

1 6th’ November, 1490 A.D.® Mabmud 
8h6h fll) could not have, thus, ruled more than a few months. 


He was murdered by an Abyssinian who made himself king 
under the name of gliamsu-d-dln Mu^affar Shah. Mu?;affaris 
coins begin from 896 H.; and the earliest known inscription 
of his reign at Devl-kot, Din&jpur, is dated 896 H. (1491 A.D.)-” 
In the Riyaz Mu^ffar is said to have built in Gaur a mosque 
and a treasury ; and the latter may be the place within the 
palace now called JOu^dnct. He was killed by one of his 
noblemen/ who ascended the throne as ’A1au-d-dln Husen 
Shah. The latest coins of Muzaffar is dated 898 H. ; and the 
latest inscription of his reign in the Chotidargah of Pandua is 
dated 17th Ramazan 898 H. (2nd July, 1493 A while 
Husen’s coins and inscriptions begin from 899 H. 


i Hist. Ind and East Arch.^ p. 550; A.S.R , xv, pp. 67*8; Arch. 
Bur. Bcng. Cir., 1002 3, p. 6. 

9 For FIroz'a coin of 806 H., P.A S.B., 1803, p. 146, and of 
807 H. (T), J.A.S.B , 1846, p. 330 ; for inscription, P.A.S.B., 1893, p. 66. 

8 MuzafTnr’s coin of 806 H., J.A.8.B., 1873, pp. 31 1-3, P.A.S.B., 
1808, p. 170, I.M.C , ii, 171, No. 163; his inscription of 806 H., 
J A S.B., 1873, pp. 280-200, A.S.R.. xv. 08-00. The illegible year of 
the inscription of MahmOd ghSh II in the Choti dargah of PSeduB 
must therefore be 806 6. ; and if Cunningham be right as to the month, 
thnn the date comes to 23rd Rabi 1. 806 H., or 3rd February, 1401 A.D. ; 
J.A.S.B., 1873, p. 280, Oaur, pp. 76-7. A.S.R., xv, 84. 

* BSbor'B Memoirs, Elliot, iv, p. 861. 

B Mumffar s coins of 808 H., J.A.S.B., 1803, pp. 238-0, I.M.C., ii, 
pp. 171, 172, Nos. 164 and 165; inscription of 808 H., 1873, pp. 200-1. 
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Smfmi JOi/oMtihr^'i"^ *i| 

SSTkiSb 

“ ' “ (m .^.. , 

lUSMMlIbttiML WM lU 

SSSlTlSf^.^ 

Im SirAjo-^pdiii 

>»., 1 S 10 A.D.). 

, .!««<>< »18H..l»lf 

I IM (UliiU-i'hpiim or the imIi fftitiinf, 

'* 4 ter» 89 S of Ou oit«W» Um» umM ‘ 

Km* Indio < VarllumMOMk on 

m 

•l^ltoatiigNantl a<»tHa*M rfUMranko^ltli 

Huyeti flbAh ma succeeded hf his ami NWni4«dm HifiM 

« laidK called ift hisCWNi^^ It 

u* amndad the thrqneo 

• Several of his coins bear dates 9ta to 
925 R. ; but some of Husen ^&h*8 coins are dated 922 and 
at least five inscriptions of his are dated 922 H., 928 B.» 
925 H., and 15th Sba’h&n 925 H. (12th August, 1519 A.D.).« No 
inscriptions of Nasrat Sh5h go back, however, beyond 920 BL ; 
while the mints on his early coins, where legible, are named 
Ktialifat&bkd, Fath&bAd, and Nafrat&btd, that is, places which 
were not the capital. Either the prince rebelled in these yewrs, 
or what is more probable, having been in charge of south-^east 
Bengal was suffered to issue coins in his own name. It appears, 
therefore, safer to put his accession year in 926 H. (1519-20 A.D.). 

Nasrat Sh5h, if not as able as his father, held a no leas 
splendid court, and was spoken of by HAbar as one of the five 
powerful Sultans of India'' He built in 932 H. (1525 A.D.) 
the Bara SonA Masjid. a massive mosque with a grand corridor 
150 ft long ; and put up in 937 H ( 1 530 A.D ) the pure dais 
and the sacred stone oi the Kadam Rasul mosque. The Bad- 


I J.A S.B , 1896, p. 221 , Rtyaz, trantl.. p 180, whm '* the large 
gateway '* i8 to be oeparated from ** Kodara RasCl building.'* I have 
consulted Mr Salam who considers this preferable Moat of the insenp- 
tions of Hu^en hl>5h referred to arc gathered in Oaur, and J.A.8 B , 
1872.74 

* For coins of Nasrat 922 to 025 H., J A.8 B , 1878, p. 297, 1874, 
p 300, P.A S.B., 1891. p 134, 1803, p. 6, 1807, p. 11. 1808, p. 171, 1004, 
p. 238, it. 176 178, Nos. 202, 204.207, 211-218, 216, B.M.C., p 61. 
No. 139. Corns of Husen ShSh, 022 H , P.A 8 B , 1808, p. 170, 1 M C., 
11 , p 173, No. 178 ; and for his inscriptions of 026 H at Gauf, J.A.8.B., 
1871, p. 266, and Sunargion, 1873, p. 206 (the others being from 
Birbhum, DhamrSi near Dacca, and BhmihSt in MSldi). 

S Elliot, iv, p. 260. 
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north of the palaoe, if it reolly oontained the tomb 
Sb&h, would have be^ built by Naffrat wjho .wan alao 
bMi#'|hero accordiim to traditioiL^ M hit a SWi 
lUnb wa9 erected by one Majlia Sffi, (baojdjjrtSoii ‘duM 
PWm 15?7 A.D.). ^ ^ ^ 

The lateet inBoription qlt Naerai iii MS IQL,* 

BKBh «f 039 if. A,P,)-t In tile 

‘ latter year Bis aep f Albu-4*dxii Jtroi 

’ * (III) Buooeeded hiei, hie coins being at 

089 Bm and the only existing inscription of hie reim atKlw« 
Bardwtn, being dated 1st Bania?;&n 080 B* <27th maieh, 
ai fth ffi A.D.).® After a few months^ rule he 

***oS^eS H ***’ murdered by bis uncle who ascended 

^ the throne under the name (^yfiaa^do 

dm Mabmdd’Sbfth (111). Mahmud’s ordinary ooine are from 
089 H. to 946 H. ( 1M3 — 1638 A D.) ; but a few have been foond 
dated 933 H. (1627 A.D.), with mints ^alifabad, Vath&bfid* 
and Kaf rat&bad.* vrere the very same mints from whi( h 

Nafrat had issued coins during his father’s coin^period, and 
presumably the same remarks will apply to these rupees of 
Mahmud. The Portuguese writer Correa lepreseuts him as very 
uxorious with ten thousand women in his harem. It is not 


therefore to bo wondered at that, in spite of his large army and 
great lesouroes, he went down before his able and ambitious sub- 
ordinate Sher IQien, whose general Khawas |£han besieged Oaur 
and captured it Mahmud escaped and went to Humayun to 
ask for help, but being coldly received died soon after in 1538 
A D. befoie tlie rams The Janjan Miyan’s mosque in the 
nortlieni suburb was built by a lady during his reign (inscription 
dated 941 H., 1534 A.i)). 

During the rule of Hu^ni dynasty, the city attained its 
greatest spleiidoui. The Portuguese visited the city first in the 
reign of Mabiniid III. Their accounts, as reproduced by De 
Barros (iv. ix, cap. I), indicate a populousness and magnificence 
truly leinarkdble tor the age — 

“The chief city of tlie kingdom is called Gouro. It is 
situated on the banks of the Ganges, and is said to bo three of 
our leaiiies in length, and to contain 200,000 inhabitants. On 
the one side it has the river for its defence, and on the land 


J Cro ghton. The R>nna of Gam ^ No VIII (with a sketch of the 
front), Fianikliu, Oaur^ p. 24, note, and J.A.S.B , 1894, pp. 90-1; 
Buohanan, Eastern Inita, in, p 76. 

^ Foi in<ioription of 938 H., J A S.B , 1874, p. 308 ; for coins of 
939 H., PA SB., 1848, p. 171 

b Fop Firoz’s coins, J.A.S.B , 1840. p. 333, 1873. p. 298, I.M.C., ii, 
p 179, Nob 220 1; for inscription, J.A.S.B., 1872, pp. 331-2. 

♦ For MahmQd'B coma of 933 H., P.A.S.B., 1893, p. 6, 1898, p. 172, 
1 M C.. 11 . p. 170, No. 222; of 039 H., J.A.S B.. 1874. p. 309. P.A.S B., 
1898. p 172, No. 224; of 946 H , P.A.S.B., 1808, p 172.1 
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IfitiiWilir 8h*h— Bftrbalcibid ; 

8«fM ShAh-HofenlMd, B^lbAd. JAtiMMiM. 
MofaffarAbAd Mu’auattMMl, MatufkQunadAm ; 




lii^iTrwTiiTT w-Ti : n 


Hu^enAbttd, Fath&bftd, Kb«Ufatab&d,Na9ff4t&b 
Moliammad&bAd , 

Firoz ShMi (III) — Hufen&b&d , and 
Mal^mud Sbfth (III)— (besides the three in Ins coiiia ot 
033 H ) liusenab&d Kbalifat&hfid, Nasrat&b&d, 
MuharnmadabAd and probabJy Fath&bAd 
The majoiitv of thene names appear in tlie Ain as narkars, 
eq ^ Mahmudabad or Mutiuniraodabad, KhalifatabAd, and 
Fathahud in tlit delta of noiith east lienj:al Cit^iioii m the ex- 
treme south east and Ihirbak ib id north of the Fiuimu branch 


The same li^t of the lia also mentioiiK the touns ot FatInbAd, 
Cat^ioii, BtirbcikaliHd and the Hubiiiban tract of Mahfatabad 
Mu'az/amabdid mentiomd, too in insuiptionH ' lav in east 
Bengal, and probably included mrlcarn BA/uha and SCnargaon 
of the 4tn Janiiatabid apiiears in the 4tn oh a title of mrkar 
Lakhiiduti, given by the emperor Humayun But the mint is 
much older oiid i-i c\ idently the name of some other place In 
the Brahmanda section of the Bhaviaqat-Purdmi JanahabiVd is 
mentioned distinct from Gaur ^ One Husenabad appears as a 
mahal of mrkar Lakhnautl, and a Husainpui close to the rums 
of Gaur survived in Heiineirs tinn (see sketch map) It is 
mterosting to note that ment of these mint-places ore named 
after reigmng Sultans, but Nasratabad could not have been 
named after the son of Husen ShAh, as it appears in coins of 
Mahmud I 


1 See the iimcnption ot bunarKsoo, dated b89 U , J A 8 B , 1878, 
p 28€, and of Siihat, dated 911 H , %h\d , p. 294 
< Ind Ant , sx, pp 419, 421 
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A In 945 H , Hum&yun invaded Bengal and oeou- 

. the elty whan ffiier Sb^ had laft H 

after revao^^ aSl hla yalUfbiidMiv Ha 
**• oame to «» oitgr, jthaM 

i ( para(di«e)i and 8top|)€4 
thrae montha (tdov months a^ra 49 
At length stirred by the eocMgwit Mllifai 
of Qbar Sbta at Bcuarea, hd ttmifm 

^ .ahftngtt Beg in chacge. Bfit betraa dfflNifMi 

Jauag in 946 H* by Qber Qbdh, who sent bis eon JeW I 
(}au^ Jahingtr Knli Beg was defeated and slaini attar 
Sber 8bAh appointed bbisr JQi&n Bairak as the drat governor^ 
NoMoing oerwn signs of insubordination, Sber Sbdh hinsielt 
prooeeded to !^ngal m 945 H (1541 A.l> ), and after putting 
Uiar in chains divided Bengal into several provinces with J/LJhfi 
Basflaji or Fazihat as amir On Sber*s death in 952 H (1545 
A.D.), his son Islam ^&h reverted to the 
o<a~e% M system and appointed his kinsman 

^ Mubammad lA^an Sur as governor. The 

corns of Sher and IIRlm as yet found have the mint names 
Satg&on and fjhanfabad two sarkdrs of west Bengal. Sber’s 
coins of Shanfdbad and Satgaoii date from 946 H * 

When Islam jjhah died in 960 H (1553 AD), Muhammad 
Khan assumed independance under the 
title of Shamsu-d-din Muhammad 
(Oi azi Hib extant coins are dated 962 H . , 
and bear the mint-names Satc^aon, and Arakan,^ the last signify- 
iiiQr that he had conquered this kingdom in the extreme south- 
east Muhammad was defeated and slam by Himu, the Hindu 
general of Mubammad ’Adil Shah of 
Delhi, in 963 H (1555-6 A D.). His son 
Klii/i Khan then became Sultan as Uhi- 
yisud-diii Hihxdur Shah, and attacking Muhammad ’Adil 
neai Monghyr killed him in 964 H , m 
the second year of Akbar’s reign 
(1557 AD) Bah.idur’s coins go down 
to 9()8 H Mr hen he died and was succeeded by his brother 

(dii\ isu el dm JahiJ Shah, whoso coins exist up to 970 H (1562 
Al>)* i' r V 


Muhammad f^ah, 
96 i <->963 H 


BahSdur ^ah II, 
963 968 H 


Jalal VLc^h, 
968—970 (?) H 


* 1 or Sher s (oins ol 94b H , Lhronichs p 400 No 361, J A S B , 
IMOl p 214 old I M C p 87, No 13418, nou IMC , Ji. p 88, No 
<>19 BMC No '>26 

i Joi Satgnon com J A S B 1880, p 84, for ^rakan 1 M C , ii, 
P 180 No 229 and probably Marsden, quoted in J AS B, 1875, p 300, 
misread ArUat 

^ tor Babudui h com of 9b8 H J A S B , 1876, p 300, 1 M C , ii, 
p 181, N> 231 I ah MO p 116 The Lahore Museum has got the 
onh Bengal copper com Unoi^n, v%z , of this SultSn (p 117) 

* JalSOs tom of 970 H P ASB , 1891, p 134, 1 M C , ii, p. 181, 
No .36 




IVw TsiAToftABv ! A mm t» TUI Mir«u|jiik Pinion 


WlMMU U#im KhaiikbonAn^ the Am Beifii VieiM^ 
of Akbar^ returned from Orim in W9 
he found that Afgb&n rebate from Qhiqfif 
d||^ bed driven out the Imperial tr(K>pa and hail oooopiedi Gkui|. 
Miifiun eonetraoted a hridjfe over one bVinoh of the nvcti and 
wan proceeding to do the same over the other, when the 
Afgb&na fled from the citv ^ Soon after, Munitn ordered the 
Holdiem and the layate to temo\e from TAn<ia toGaur, forwhioli 
removal two reaflons have been aani^ned, viz , Gaur wan on the 
mdo of the nvei neaiei to t*hor&gJb^it, the M*at of rehellmn, and 
contained many hanilisi»ine and convenient hiiildiiii'H TJie 
raiHH, howevc*!, brougtit on epidemics and tniniheilesH inoii died. 
On tlie uimpletion <»i KKli Kajah (Itfth Oetobei, 1575 A.l).), 
the Viceroy himself fcdl a victim, and “ all that tank and glory, 
and that grandcMii and fietfc^ctiuii bec'cime a men* dream and 
fantasy*’ (Bodjioin) The headcpiari(*M weic* then hiiiDeclly 
taken bac k to TanfJ.i 


In Mss H ( 1 "iHO \ 1) ) win n B ib i Miin and the Ktlkdiik 
start(*d the* irnat militaiv revolt tht\ cro^scnl o\ei tj> (laur and 
began to col lec I men llc‘re they acTe joimsi hv \hi Ma’siim 
Kabuli aho had r<*\ oltecl in Hih If and IhcMi comhim*d forces 


ciO'tsinu; hiw k the nvci marched against the governor Mu/affar 
ivian III I inda* (kiur now ap|H‘uiH to have hc*<*n finally 
ahanddhed as destiibc*d in Ralph f^tc h’s Travels (I'lKS A 1) ) 
Nearly three cjuart4*is of a ceiitnrv after, prime Shah 
Shuj'a ap|K*ars to have been attrii ted to the place , and 
some tiaees of Ins occupation have survived The pnnee is 
said to have ropaiied the east gate of the citadel, a Ink* Shiih 
Nrmatu-llali whom the pnnee licinoiii»d much, settled in the 


1 I'or the mwnptiun Ep Jnl,ii 2HS. 

^ 4ii;6arm<7na, Elliot, v i, p i,*! 

■lA;6am<ima, Flliot, \ p 394, note 
* Tab Akb , Elliot, v, pp 4116, Badaoni, trancil , ii, pp 289* 
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southern suburbs of Firozpur and was buried there some time 
after 1076 H. (1669 A.D.j. In 1071 H. an unnamed Shaikh 
was buried in the court* ox Kadam RasGl mosque ; near wbioh 
Fath iCh&n, son of Diller fChan, a general sent gainst the 
prince by Aurangzeb, is said to have been buriedT. But It 
was only the last nickering gleam of a dying flame ; and when 
William Hedges, the agent of the English East India Co. in 
Bengal, visited it on I6th May, 1683, he found the city had 
become a wilderness of ruins.' 


Larhan-ob. 


Besides Lakhanawatl, the I'abakaUi-Na^ri names in Bengal 
several other places, some of which appear 
Ltk ao-or. important enough to deserve a somewhat 

detailed notice. One such town is Lakhan-or. In 602 H. 
(1206-6 A.D.) Muhammad-i Baklit-yar despatched Muliammad-i 
Sber&n and his brotlior witii a portion of his forces towards 
Lakhan-or and Ja jnagar. The western side of Lakbanawatl was 
called Ral, and the city of Lakban-or lay on that side. From 
Lakhanawatl to the gate of the city of Lakban-or on one side, 
and as far as Dlw-kot, on the other side, Sultan (Jlriynsu-d-din 
’Iwaz luul an embankment constructed extending about ten 
days* journey, for this reason, tliat in the rainy season the 
whole of that tract becomes inundated, and that route was 
filled with inud-swiim])s and morass ; and if it were not for 
these dykes, it would have bc*en impossible for people to carry 
out their intentions or reach various structures and inhabited 
places, except by boats. After the decease of Sultan I-yal- 
timish in (>.‘{3 H., between the governor of Lakhanawatl (’Izz- 
iid-dhi 'Fiighiil-i Tuglian Khan) and the feudatory of Lakha- 
na wall- Lakhan-or (cme l-bnk, ‘^tylcd Aoi Khun), a battle took 
place in the vii inil,\ of Lakhanawatl, in wliich Aor IQjiin was 
kill(‘d and h(»th sides of tlie country LakhanawatT came into 
tla* })ossession of Malik Tughril. In (>42 H. the infidel army of 
ilrijnn«*ai eominc be\ond theii trontier, first took Lakhan-or, 
Ivillmij; its feudatory Fakhr-ul Mulk Karim-ud-din Laglirl with 
a number of Musalmans, and then appeared before the gate of 
Lakhaniwati on Tuesday, the 13th Kjiawwal (14th March, 


124 r> A.I) ).' 
From these 


Its identification. 


detads it appears that Lakhan-or was an im- 
portant fortified town with a feudatory of 
its own, that it lay towards Jajnagar 
territory in Rarh the western part of Lakhanaw'atT country, 
and that it had to he coniif^cted with the capital by an embank- 
ment on account of mud-swamps and morasses. Hence the posi- 


1 Duirii ot William Hodf^es, Yulo. vol. i, p. 88. 

' Tahakat-i Nanri, transL, pp .->73, 585, 6s6, 73«-7, 739. 
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tton of the town should be sought for towsrds the sooth, andon 
the west of the Bhiglrotfal bfimiioh (in ftifh), ot the some time not 
far from tliat river beiOd ^ owampy landil. Noneol the|ilsiees 
BuggeiMI,Kwr by Stewart, Laoarooondab I 9 smii 

Kaokjol iff Cunningham, satisfies these ooikBtions. fts inentt- 
fioaiion is, in fsot, next to imiMfKsible beeaues the name dis- 
appeared from all subsequent histones, and the pbystoal aspoel 
of the losallty changed enormously on aoccnint m fllM>tniSlsci 
m the codbe of the (langes From the hint that the smteuk* 
ment was about ten days' jouitiey or say 150 mihMi, and after 
deducting 55 miles, the distance of the Hindu city DartlfOt, 
Lakhap-or would he about S5 miles south of the oaiutsl. Ita 
position, therefore, ntoiu.* tlie Hh&glrathT branoh would be 
somewhere above nKxJeru MuisidabSd If one has to identify 
It with any of the existing nttes why not then with (ihiashbid 
alifift Badri-hat t It ih uii old place, shown in KenneU's 
Atlas and has* old KMinuim, '* rums of an ancient crity 
extending for some miles uilond/' where h»ve been found 
** caiMH} stones, pillius, with Pah inscripLions, gold coins, 
anil tnucJi broken }K)tier} ’ ' It nov lies uri the Azunganj- 
Nalhati line, west of the BhngTratlil hraneh within Lllhagh 
snbiln isioii atKloueful ixplotaliotm iiin)* tlit<»\v some light 

l>i W kOI. 

Ne\t to Liikhtin iwatl, 110 |)lau Ikn^il was regarded 
more iinpoi taut in the 7V//;o^<7 / 1 than l>Iw- 
In Musalmin period Mlll.nHlllUl.l-l Hakl»tl> ir (lied in 

(>0J 11 SliH ban fi)ejiui on I Oil Man h IJiM, \ I) I hen* ’ Ml 1 - 
M till in assiwiK (1 ,.o\ 1 1 mm nt in II (IJOO |o \ ll .uid 

Hus vinu <1 (Ini l\\ 1 / \\ it*^ t< oth t l< ou Im < oinii ^ Suit 01 It 
toiniod thi noithf innirj^l fioniHt tovin 11 ISiiiiid as Lakltan-or 
was th< s >iithr‘f iiino'.t irid toi of < oinntiiim atioii 

hotlk wen ( >nne(ti<l with tlir (aptilh\ a hi^li ornh iiikim iit 
duniiLr lwti/*^rii!( It luicl an ohl iiu)S(|iu I iiilt in iht leign 
of Kaikifjs t id* an 11 m 1 iption dat< J Ut Vlucaiiain (i07 H (10th 
()(t hi r 1 J 07 V l» k h w IS ml iin iteU < *nnn fed wit h the ‘'amt 
Maulaiiii \ti, in whose imnioM a tomb was (oniji’etul hy 
ordei of tie Sultan Sikandai Midi nptmn flated 70*» H , 
l!i(>*i-4 \ U ), hes hs cinoth* r mosi ui> hinll m tlie reign of 
Mu/aflar Shah (insdiptuiii ditcd H 14^10 i A li ) and 
in fiont of whose door a second iiioupic with minaret was hiiilt 
in the reign cjt Husen Shah (in'>(ii]>u m (’ated IIIH H 1 Til 2-3 
AD) The town has now clisappiarcd but the name still 


1 Report of Copt U **• Sherwill Uatofl lUth J*ibriiHr> , IH*}?, in tlio 
Selection" from Ti^ntfal (•oienimfnt H cord" no xxix, p 7 
s Tafakat i AfiMn transl pp *i72, j7t» 678, 6Hii 
i A S R . x\ pp SR ino 
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clingt to 0 pargaii&» 'which in the stirvey of I868»61i had an 
aiM of 41^44 sq. miles. The pargan& is run through from north 
to Milth by the rurnabhav& rivor, gM ii bounded in the 
d^Vdli-west comer for a few miles by the'TMgan streann. As 
In the old days of Iwa^, so now it eontinaes full of swamps 
and nallahs with several large marshes, as tCSn. Sikl&. Haripur, 
Kutamti, and in consequence is unhealthy. The parganft 
appears as a small mahal in earkar Lakhnautf of the Ain under 
a distorted name, Dihi-kot (31,624 d&ms). 

In the Hindu period’, too, it formed an important town. 

According to tradition the dl4 fort neat 
I H d p Dumdumma was the capital of B&nar4j& ; 

and this tradition is pretty old, for following it the ksioo- 
grapher Hema-candra of the eleifenth century makes Devl-kot 
a synonym of . B&na-pura. Furthermore a stone pillar, rel 
moved from this fort a few years ago to the garden of the 
Mah9.r&jft of Dinftjpur, has an inscription of about the ninth 
century A D., recording the erection of a Saiva temple by one 
Sidupati of the K&roboja family.^ Considering that some of the 
existing Hindu remains thus go bock beyond the ninth century 
and that it was the traditionary capital of the king B&pa, 
whose exploits had assumed a legendary form in such a very 
old work as the Hari-vamsa, it is a question whether Devl-kot 
might not be the capital of the Pundras so long sought for. 
p .. . Its position is, on the whole, not inconsis- 

“"‘ * * * **** ' tent with Yuan Chwang’s description, at 

least more eonsistent than that of any other place as yet sug- 
gested. According to Yuan Chwang, it lay, after crossing a 
nver, 600 li east from Ki-shu-ho-kie-lo or kie-chu-wen-ka'g-lo 
(Kaiangala ?); and at a distance from it eastward for 900 li, 
aftei crossing a river, lay Ka-mo-lu-p' o (Kama-rupa) ; and from 
It south-east after another 900 li or so lay K ie-lo-na-su-fa^-lcU'na 
(Ivaina-suvarna)." The directions are to bo taken evidently in 
a general way, for in another Chinese work, T’an-tfAw, Kajah- 
gala is described as being 400 li south- west from Pun-na-^o-ton-na, 
lying in the east of Mid-India and on the south of the (^anges.^ 

Cmurdan. 

Ikhtiyaru-d-din Yuzbak-i Tughril Khan of Bengal fought 
Pmurdan thrico with the forces of Jajnagarand with 

varying successes. The following year 
he marclied into the territory of (Tmurdan alitu Crmurdan or 
Azmurdan, and unexpectedly reaching the capital of the same 


* SherwiU’H Survey Report of the Dtnagepore Diatriott 1863, pp. 41-2. 

* Arch Siir. Hen. Cir., IflOC-l^ p. vii. 

^ Records, Heal, ii.pp. 184, 185, Watters, ii, 184, 185, Lift, Beal# 
p. 131. 

* Watters, ii, p. 186. 
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nuae tanoA ito Bm to ntinj while the whole of hie fenifo, 
dqiendeitte end foUowets with hie weelth wd fdl 

into the hattdbhf thoMnehlmto foreee * «W»«» »«* 

IVoffl fho iM{iimM>tkNi with the weie of iltljnener. ffmwtilen 
idmLUtitdt wiB. to hwe heen o pMt of it. flto 

town ^ the Un^itf 1 en taoitaod to 

identify with UimUm (fi o MHOdlfOA). 


M ji . mT" «e Qiiwt town, 

^5?^***** ^‘f’Sr^***** tttditioneiy be»d>(|iierter of letoh'd 
^lol. generel Haora Shftlv, and oonteine a tomb ereetod in 
hie meti^. Xedf^ fonnwl a laige sarkSr in the Ain. ooow 


th« of the western boraer of Bongal ; oml during 
mOa^ ild« it oridently formed the frontier prorinoe ofnora 


In the J&jnagnr alwayfi means Odssa» probably 

jainsisr. north Orissa. The name is derived from 
J&jpur town on the bank of the Valia* 
rani ni^r, an old heacLquarier of north Orissa. Ouriously 
enouf 2 [h in a late OriyA poora, Premakafd of the fourth quarter 
of the eighteenth century, elajpur is distinctly namefl as JAj- 
nagra.^ The Jftjnagar of Barm lying towards SunArgaon/ may 
be another place, evidently a corruption of Jahaj-iiagar or city 
of boats or ships.^ We have still Jehaj-ghapi in Howrah 


Pan^fa, F'Tro^abad. 


The capital vas transferred from LakhnauU to P&imIuA, 
pHii'iuS capital. nien‘ly because the fonnej harl he- 

criine uninhabitahl#* from the divorsions 


of the river, but also because the latter had considerable faci- 
lity of water communications. At present the river Malitu 
nanda flows four to six miles west of the road (lassiug through 
the town; in Kcnneirs time, it flowed, if correctly shown, 
at least a mile nearer. The first three or four miles of the road 
from old Mald& are heavy, being low' and sandy with depressions 
on the west, while several villa^ have names signifying water- 
connexion, e,g. , Murlighat. All these facts indicate that in the 
palmy days of the city, the river flowed close to it, thus en- 
abling the numerous long baaalt slabs of Adin& and other 
mosquea to be easily transported by water from the R&jmahal 
hills. 


1 Taba^H 3^Snri, p. 763. * Ind. Ant., xx, p. 420. 

S J.A 8.B., 1898. p. 374. « Barn!. Elliot, iii, p. 116. 

* A tradition still calls Tippers JaMIz-nopor, J.A.S.B. , 1874, p.B8, 
note. 
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For nearly a century and a quarter (739 — 860 H.) P&n^u& 
superseded Lakb^ciutl, rivalling it in 
And a Mcred city. populousness and mag^oenoe while sur- 
passing it in sanctity. As capital, its pre-eminence is connected 
chiefly with two dynasties, that of Ilyds Sb&h and that of 
Ganeda. But unlike Gaur, Pandu& did not lapse into wilder- 
ness on the removal of the seat of government. Edifices con- 
tinued to be erected here in later times so far down as Aurangzeb’s 
rule : while the existing remains owe their preservation wgely 
to connection with the holy saints. In Riya:^ the town is 
called the holy Pandu& and is described as a centre of much 
pilgrimage ; while even now it is known as Ha^rat Pandua to 
distinguish it from the southern Pdndua in Hi^ll district. 


I. The Dynasty of Ilyas gHAH. 

Shamgu-d-dln Ilyas gliah, though nicknamed Bhahgerah 
(hhahg or hemp-eater), was not wanting in 

740 — ability. According to histories, he was a 
nobleman in the court of ’All gb^h ; and 
apparently taking advantage of the civil war between the latter 
and Fakbru-d-din of Sunargaon, became independent. This 
event took place about 740 H. (1339 A.D.), the date on his 
earliest extant coins. After a break, his coinage runs through 
the years 744, 746 and 746 H. (1343-45 A.D.) with the same 
mint Flrozabad.* All Slitih’s coins also range from 742 to 
746 H., witlialso the very same mint Firozabad.* It is clear, 
therefore, that during these years the two rival Sultans fought 
with each otlier in this territory, until Ilyas Sliah succeeded 
in killing his opponent probably in 746 H. (1345-6 A.D.). Ibn 
Batutah who visited East Bengal in 745 or 746 H., mentions ’All 
Shah as living, but curiouslv enough, does not mention Ilyas 
Shah. 

The important events in Ilyas ghah’s rule are his oon- 
ui. ronniiMf of quest of Sunargaon and his fight with 

SuJi&gsSn the Delhi Sultan Firoz SliAh. Regarding 

the conquest, the facts given by ghams-i 
Siraj *AfIf do not agree in several points with the conclu- 
sions deducible from coins. According to ’Afif, after the 
return of Firoz from his first invasion of Bengal (754-5 H.),^ 
ghamsu-d-dln invaded Sunargaon, captured and killed Fakbru-d- 


1 llySB* coin of 740 H., J R.A.S.,ii, p. 200; of. 744-6 H., ibid,, and 
F.A.S.B., 1883. p. 60 (746 H.). 

* For 'Ali'a ooina. J.R.A.S., ii, p. 202 ; I.M.C., ii, p. 160, Na 22 
(743 H.), No. 23 (744 H.b of. J.A8.B., 1007, pp. 687-8. 

8 Firoz SLSh left Delhi on 10th gbawwal 764 H. (Ath November 
1363 A.D.), and returned to it on 12th SL>a*ban 766 H. (let September 
1366 A.D.), Bamf l.o., Siydx's tranal.,pp 100-1, footnote. According 
to Taba^Pi-Jlbari the aotual invasion laated from 10th fihawwu 
764 H. to 11th Rabi-ul-awwal 766 H. <6th April 1366 A.D.). 
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din, lewed his teiritoryon which FiilAniKl-dtn*s80ii»ii^ln« ^fnr 
Kh&n fled, nnd after much waiiderieg look refuge with SulUn 
Ilroc, aad that this led to Firoz^s leoMWid invasion of Bengal 
in IW BL’ Tlie coins show, however, that Fakhni d^dln 
reigned in Sonftrg&on up to 719) H., that front 751 tn 753 H. 
One Ikbtiyhru-d-dln fJhah was in possession, calling 

himself son of a 8ultAn ( i Fakbru-d*dln), and that the extant 
coins of llyfis with tiie mint 8uii5ragon run from 753 H. 
downwards.* According to the f*oins, theiefore, lly5s 8hAh 
had conquered SunArgAon in 753 H , before ShiltAii Firoa’s first 
invasion, and had eonquercKi it evidently from ikhtiyAru*d-dln 
and not from Fakbrii-d-dYn 

The coins of 11, van Shah show Ihiee mints, FlrosAbAd, 

Him warkm SunArg.um (from 763 H.), and 

noii {74*, 754 H.). In some coins '^rosA- 
badia called distinctly 'Ml\e capital*'; and in other coins 
SGnArgAon is entitled Ihr^al Jaldl.^ 1 have already identified 
8hahr-unau with Flrozabad, and would (»nly add that the 
name seems to be; IioitowinI from Delhi whe: e Kllugbari in its 
neighbourhood was similarly calknl the new city in the time of 
Sultan JalAl-ud-dlii Firoz ShAh Khalji. No public works 
authentically traceable to llyAs SliAli liave yet been found, not 
ev«*n an inscription. According to Hiyaif, lie built in this town 
(before Piroz’ 8 first in\nMoii) a bath similar to the ShamsI 
bath of I>elhi> Tlub might l>e the same w^hose remains have 
l>een found in Sataisghat, a mile east AdiiiiL mosque, viz., a 
tank and an o(*tagonal room with n small room on each side, 
from one of whieli a passage runs another largo oblong room 
besides other rooms. 


Sikaiidar SJifih, the onl,v Sultan without any surname, sue- 
c*<H»ded, but in which year it is n<»t clear. 
^*^8^792?!*^ fathei’s c <aiis exist up to 758 H. ; 

while another set of coins in tlie name of 
Sikandai ^bah have l>ecn found, from 750 to 754, 758 and 
759 H. w'ith Firozabad, and 750 to 759 H. with Sunargaon 
mint.^ It would thus appear that the prince was in rebellion 


1 Elliot, 111, pp '103-5, 1.C., AtySz. p. 104, footnote 1. 

* Fakbru's com of 750 H., J.R.A S , ii, p. 201. and of 740 H., 
and I.1C.C.. ii. p. 140. No. 20; IkhtaySr’t coins of 751-3 H., J.R.A6., U, 
p. 204. J.A.8.B., 1873, p. 234 (763 H.), ii, p. 140, No. 21 

(751 H.). For Ilyaa* coin of SunXrgfion, dated 753 H., J.R.A.8., ii, 
p. 207. 

a For eoina of the capital.** ii,p. I6t, Noa. 28 and 20; 

for coins of Aasrof foW (tne seat of majaaty), P.AA.B., 1604, p 65; for 
coins, ibid., and I.H.C., ii, p. 152, Nos. 35 and 36. 

’4 JHyBt, p. 100. The a famonsaagh^ of old Dellii, 

was built by l-yal-timhfii* repaired 8ul^ Flroa (lOliot, iU, 
p. 363). lie praisei were eunu ^ that romarkably ‘wsetfie poet Amir 
Khiurtl in hia ICfrgmee ag*datn (Elliot, iii, p 626). 

* a For Ilyls* eoin of 768 H., 3.KA.B., ii, pp 206, 207, LUO.,!!, 
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at least during the earlier years. According to histories, in 
758 H. lly&s sent an embassy to Delhi with presents ; and 
the return embassy of the emperor Firoz heard of the death of 
Ily&s in Bihftr and went baokJ Furthermore, certain coins of 
Sikandar dated 759 H. bear the mint name, CSwalistan *urf 
K&mru,^ thus indicating that they had been struck in com- 
memoration of Sikandar's invasion of Kamru. It seems more 


likely that Sikandar would have struck these coins as the reign- 
ing Sultfin, an invasion of the infidel territory being among 
the very early acts that a pious king could do on accession. On 
the present data, therefore, Sikandar’s accession may be put in 
the latter part of 758 H. (1357 A.D.). 

Sikandar’s coins show the mints Firozabad, Sunargaon and 
Hi work! ShahrJ-nau, the three mints of his father, 

^ ** wi th Satgaon and Mu’ azzamabad two tracts 

lying on the east and west side of Bengal. They thus indicate 
that nearly the whole of Bengal had come under his rule. His 
name is, however, remembered by posterity as the builder of 
Adina mosque, the largest and the most magnifioent in Eastern 
India, ** looked upon by the Bengalis as one of the wonders 
of the world” (Cunningham). The date in its inscription 
has been read variously as 704, 766, 770 and 776 H. Rajab, 
of which the last seems the most likely (this Rajab beginning 
on 6th December, 1374 A.D.). About the inscriptions of the 
mosque Blochmann remarked : ** The characters are beau- 

tiful, and the rubbings have created sensation wherever I have 
shown them.” Not improbably they came from the hands 
of '‘the slave of the throne, Ghi&s, the golden-handed,” to 
whom is due the very fine Tughra inscription in Sikandar’s 
tomb of Maulana Ata in Devl-kot (765 H.). 

Next came his son ^iyas-ud-chn A’^am Sh&h. His coins 


A’^m 
792-814 H. 


are spread over a fairly long period, 
and may be roughly divided into three 
batches. The first batch from 772 to 


781 H. has only one mint Mu’ azzamabad, and might have 
been issued when in rebellion in East Bengal, which Riyaz has 
described.*^ The next batch from 788 to 799 H. has various 


mints (Firozubad, Satgaon, Mu’azzam'ibad, Jannatabad), and 
partly overlap his father’s coin-period from 788 to 792 H. In 
one rupee of 788 H. Firozabad is called “ the capital.”* It is 


p. lol, Nob. 29, 31 (6). For coins of Sikandar, Firozabad, 760-759 H., 
J.R.A.B.. ii, pp, 211-2, 213, P.A.S.B., 1883, p. 60 (768 and -9 H., hdUiat), 
I.M.C., ii, p. 162, No. 37; of SunSrgSon, J.R.A.S., ii, pp. 112,213, 
l'.A.S.B., 1883, p. 60, {hazratjam), I.M.C., ii. pp. 163, 156, Noa. 89. 68, 
64 . 

1 J.A.8.B., 1873, p. 266. 

* P.A.S.B., 1883, p. 60, u, p. 162, No. 38. 

•> J.R.A.S., u, pp. 218, 210; NMBz,pp. 106-8. 

* Sikandar’. eoina o{ 786-702 N., J.R.A.S., ii, pp. 214, 216-16 ; 
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poipibki ilM MrU*!^ <)0{ai ol th# mumd hBBk ImT# 
lNmiiii|«d|Qiii% irilkliiiiiMMr wh)^«l|il090«alor>ljlm 
other mmm nh^^mum MogiilM hk 
lnthk|«itMTefy ttkely f dl the locMm ef hie MM 
the fiuBoei pQ9i ItMi end the p 0 et% mb in veree (the |N»«k 
dyin^ in 791 a). Rom 702 H. (1890 £D4 detrii to 791^ 
(18041-7 AJDU he 9pfmu to here been olehrJy the eote StUfte 
of Bengel. 

Leetly, etrw ooine of A’eani ore foeed delediOltO to 91S H- 
(1407—^1410 A JD-); while perellel with them eppeer cetneof 
^ihehiMMlii BAyefid ^ih dated 812 H. (one datoieed doeht* 
fuUy ee 809 B.).‘ The latter wookt ■eemto have been iemd in 
rebalUon, for the Chtneee annnle leave no doubti ae to Qlliyd* 
8u.d»dta*8 litiikg np io 814 fl. The Ming*^%k or history of the 
Mingdynaety •ays that At^ya-H^s^ng, the kins of Ponp-Me, 
sent to the (%itteee oourt in 1408 an embawy with preaenta in- 
cluding hoiaM and saddles, gold and silver ornaments, 
drinking vessels of wiiite ponsetain with aaure flowers and 
many other things; and that m 1400, the '»aiiie king, ipett 
CkU-ya-tzv^Ung, sent another embassy to China. In 1412 AJ>* 
(814-5 H.)» the Chinese ambassadors of the return embassy met 
Indian envoys bringing the usual presents, and learnt from them 
that the king had l^n dead and had been succeeded by dM-fo- 
ting.^ The coinage is thus supported by the Chinese accounts. 

The coinage calls for some remarks, A new mint appeara 

Him CaiMM fo JannaUtbAd, its earliest being dated 
790 H. (1388 A.D.).^ This place has not yet 
been identified, but can hardly be LakhnautI to which the title 
was given much later by the Emperor Hum&yfin (see mpni, 
p. 212). A notable fact is the entire disappearance of SuoAr- 
gfton as mint. This town , that appeared so frequently in the 
previous reigns, sometimes under the highly honorific title of 
ha^rai jalal, is not even mentioned in A'dam's coins, whose 
early rupees are all from Mu’a^am&bAd, in some called *' the 
city.** The omission is more remarkable if the general tradi- 
tion be true that A’zam himself lies buried in a tomb at 
Sun&rgaon, still pointed out. The removal of the seat of gov- 
ernment from Sunargaon must be largely connected with that 
great cause of physical changes in Lower Bengal, the diversions 


A'fam's coins of 788-792 H.. J.R.A6. ii, pp. 219,220. P.A.8.B., 1893, 
pp. 91. 144. l.M.C, ii. pp. 157. 159. Nos. 7o {** the capital.** 788 H.), 
71. 80, 81. 

1 For A'cam'a coins of 810-3H .P A.8.B . 1874 p. 158, 1893. p. 142. 
1898, pp. 186. 169. B.M C. ; for ^iihib’s coins of 812H.. J A.8.B., 1872. 
p. 263, 1883, p. 217 (T 800 H.). P.A.8.B., 1803. p. 144. U. 

p. 160. No. 89. B.M.C.. p. 20. No..67. 

t Pauthier. l.c., A.8.R., xv, pp. 173-4; J.R A.8.. 1895. p. 538. 1896. 
p. 204. 

» J.R.A.8., ii. p. 210 {190 H.), LM.G., ii. p. 168, Nos. 76 (* 9«) ami 
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of riTer-ooursea. The town, however, did not die out alto- 
ffether. In tiie aocounte of the Ohineee traveller Ma-huan, who 
had left China in the sixth ,month of 1405 A.D., Bonenurh^ 
hong (Son&rg&on) appears as a port of Pang^hcJa (B&Ag&la) ; 
and among the terms of the treaty oonoluded between ’left 
Q&n of Bh&ti and S];i4hbftz Eh&u» the military governor of 
Bengal in the 29th year of Akbar’s reign, was one that the port 
of Sun&rg&on was to receive an Imperial Darogho.^ 8hahr-i- 
nau with thf latest date of 781 H. in Sikandar's reign ^ also 
disappeared from A’zam’s coinage. 

After A’^am Sb4h came his son Saifu-d-din Ham?a Sh^h. 

u. . auKu histories differ as to the vears of his 

H.' earlier ones {TabahaUi-AIJ)ari, 

Ain, and Firiyhta's) giving him ten years 
and Riyd^ three years seven months and ffve days. His 
known coins belong to 814 H. with the mint Flroz4bad, where 
legible.^ According to Chinese annals he sent an embassy to 
the Chinese Emperor with a letter written in a gold leaf and pre- 
senting a giraffe. This embassy arrived in China in the twelfth 
^ar of Yung-lo, 1415 A.D. (817-8 H.). In this year, also, a 
‘ Chinese embassy under Prince Tsi-chao, with presents, were 
received by the Bengal king, his queen and ministers.* The 
coins with the Chinese history thus give Saifu-d-dln a reign from 
814 to at least 817 H. 

Sliih&bu-d-dln Baya^id Sh^h, who had been in rebellion in 
A'dam’s time [vide his coins of 812 H.) 
apparently continued in rebellion, for 
coins of his are found dated 814 to 
817 H. (1411-1414 A.D.), with the mint Flrozabad, where 
legible.* It is not clear who survived. In the histories Shiha- 
bu-d-dln (the name also appears as Sbamsu-d-dln) is placed 
after Saifu-d-dln, with a reign of three years and some months 
according to the Ain, three years according to Firishta, and 
three years four months and six days according to Riydz. 
So much seems established, that both ^ihabu-d-dln and Saifu- 
d-dln were living in 817 H. 

The coins of these two Sultans reveal one peculiarity. In 
them the dates began to be shown in f/gwres and not words, 
Shihabu-d-dln’s coin of 812 H. being the earliest. In Delhi 


BSyafid tibCh* 
8ia.8i7 H. 


I J.R.A.S., 1896, p. 529, of. p. 623 ; Elliot, vi, p. 70. 

9 J.H.A.S., ii, p. 216. 

8 J.A.S.B.. 1873, p 269 (♦ • 4 H.), P.A.S.B., 1893, pp. 141, 142, 

I. M.C., ii, p. leo, No. 88, cf. Marsden, pi. xzxvii. No. dccliv, and 
ii, p. 160, No. 87 (date lost). 

i J.R.A.S., 1896, p. 633, 1896, p. 204 ; Pauthier, Ic., A.S.R.. xv, 
p. 174. 

B For Shihab’8 coins of 814 H., P.A.S.B., 1898, p. 166; of 816 H., 

J. A.S.B., 1873. p. 263, P.A.B.B., 1893, p. 141, 1898, p. 165, ii, 

p. 161. No. 91 ; of 817 H., ii, p. 160. No. 90, and p. 161, 

MO. 92. 
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Yd. V, No. 7.] No(m on Gam aai oMcr oM Flam. 

[N.a.n 

odoa, however, the dote yeue had been put io HBBiee to tat 
bock M tile reign* of 'dlb»d^ Mw^MnaMd Qblli (II), one 
billicm coin of hie ihowing in Nigri nniDiNli TOO, Had another 
allowing in Arabio nomerab 701 (H.).' 


U. Tm Dywamr ot Oa^Ma. 


RSjS GaiMte, 
817-8*4 HK 


No event in Bengal history » more femerkaMe than Ute 
intrusion of this Hindu king in the other* 
wise oompiete succession of Musahuan 
governors. In spite of two centuries of 
iHlaniio domination, one is truly surprised to And a Hindu Rhja 
a^in in Gaur ; and nothing would have l>een more welcome than 
A narration of the faclH leading up to this revolution.* But an 
unusually thick daiknoM \oilh this chapter from our eyes ; no 
coins or insoriptions of iiiH time have been found, and no 
contemporary account, thither Hindu or Musalman, exists. 

The later Musaliuan hiHtories call him KAns, and give him 

o( Aee.wi.n. ^ do not a^ 

about the facts of hit* accession. The 
TabakaUi and Firishta hav that on the death of 8hamsu*d- 
dln, KAns usurped the throne; the i4in remarks that a native 


of Ikmgal by name KAnni fraudfully dispossi^ssed tihamsu-d* 
din; while according to Biyaf the true account is that RAj& 
KAns who was zamindar of Bathuriah attacking Sham^-d-dlri, 
slew him and usurped the throne. The last version seems to 
be from local traditions, and practically agret‘s with the only 
Hindu account known, viz., in the Advaila^prakak^, a life of 
the Vaisnava saint Advaita, the well-known colleague of ciuta* 
nya. In this life, composed about 1490 faka (I56H-0 A.D.), and 
therefore earlier than the above Musaltnau liistories, it is relaM 
that following the couiihoI of Advaita's grandfather, Norasiihha 
NAnAl of Jj&ur (Silhat), KAjA GaneAa killed the HadMh of Gaur 
(name not given), and became king therein ' 1 have called the 

king Gam4a, and not Kans, because the Bei'igali book would 
know the Hindu king's name more correctly than the later 
Musalman aniialH. 


I II, i> 42 Nil. 227. luid p. 41, No. ‘JlU. 

ft Tins Hindu revival wm a far reaching nunement , my article 
on Beitgali TempUs, .I.A.S.B., 1909, pp 149- 1 ‘vO. 

^ The pasHagt* ih quutvd below in extftuiv — 

Vf /I Naraaimha Nati^l tYiii khyata i 
Sidflha ifrofnya (?5) khifa Aru-O/hZr t'arhia-fata i 
Yejfi Naraaifhher yaAah qho^ tribhuvan i 
Sarvw^^tre su pandit ati rieakmn i 
Ybhar mantrano-i«f« gn~Qane*a ra;3 
Oa'iftya Bada&he man Oaure haila rS^S n 
FSr kanya vttahe hau K^per lUpatii i 
LSuf pradeSe hay yahSr vit§ati i 

Printed edition, AdhySya i, p. 3. The date of composition of the 
work, 1490 sake, ie given in Adh^ya zzii, p. 268. 
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We have seen that Sbih&bu-d-dln and Saifu d-dln were liv- 
ing in 817 H., while from that year also 
Hit ttme. be^n coins with the name of Jalala-d*dln 
Mut^ammad Sh4b, who is recognised as the son of R&ja Ganeto. 
Where then should Ganeda’s ime be placed t Blochmann sug- 
gested that K&ns probably ruled from 810 to 817 H. throu^ 
Shlh&bu d-din altaa dhamsu-d-din as a puppet king, coining 
money in the latter’s name.^ This does not agree with the 
histories in which K§*ns is said to have usurped the throne after 
SbamBU-d-dln*B death ; these histories are, however, often in- 
correct for this period. The traditions given in were 

eatherod evidently locally, probably from trustees or officers of 
uie estate of the saint Nur Kutb-id-’Alam, and thus may have 
some substratum of historical truth in them. According to them, 
the saint invited to Bengal Sult&n Ibrahim of Jaunpur, on which 
the latter invaded it with a powerful army. K&ns height the 
saint for help, and under his order brought to him his son 
Jadu, then 12 years old. The saint converted Jadu to Islfim, 
had him proclaimed as Sultan under the name Jal&lu-d-din, and 
interceding with Ibrahim made him withdraw. Kans, hearing 
of Ibrahim’s death (?), displaced Jalalu-d-d!n and began to 
oppress Musalm^ns. He imprisoned the saint’s son and nephew 
^aikbs Anwar and Zahid, banished them to Sunaig&on and 
there had Anwar killed.^ Though it is not expressly stated, the 
indirect inference seems to bo that these events occurred after 
the death of the saint in Zul ka’da 818 H. Therefore so far 
fis these traditions go, it would appear that Baja Ganeda ruled 
througii his minor son Jalalu-d-din, that he lived for some time 
after 818 H., and that therefore the earlier coins of Jalalu-d- 
dln, and not those of Shihabu-d-din, might have been issued 
by the Hindu king henami, 

Jalalu-d-din’s coins range from 817 H. to 834 H. (1416- 
1430 A.D.) and are from various mints, 
***’ Flrozabfid, Satgaon, Fathab&d, Mu’a^^a- 
^ mabad and Catgaon.^ The mint places 

make it clear that the whole of Bengal even up to Catgfton 
had come under his rule, probably the result of his father’s 
vigorous activity. The coins declare him to be a zealous 
Musalman, for the kalimah that had disappeared from Bengal 
coins for nearly two centuries, was re-introduced, while the 
names of the four l£halifs {car-yara) begun from the time of 
Sikandar were continued. Tu^ra characters on the reverse 
or on both sides appear in several of the coins. Sanskrit 

1 J.A.8.B.. 1873, pp. 262-3. 

* Hiyaz^ pp. 114-117. 

8 JalSlu-d-dln’B ooins of 917 H., P.A.S.B., 1803, p. 142 ; of 818 H.. 
J.A.S.B., 1873, p. 267, P.A S.B., 1874, p. 167, I.M.C.. ii, p» 161, 
No. 93. p. 162, No. 102 ; of 834 H. (CatgSon), J.A.B.B., 1803, p. 230, 
ii, p. 163. Nob. 110, 108 (FfrozSb'Sd). 
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Bfhiipilii <if M|}i 

Mi Ijk IMkBUttMlIVlMUi' 

imam Iwc^piidv MM# of hiiUtiMtok 

tlie «Im king ol 

Though he did not niuiMi (ho king, the dele of (bo wmk, 11 
toko, 4MS Ke%iigft (14S1-S A.D.)« eWS^ 
tinker the cfitbet be hjwrboUeol for iom potty cUot* 

Hie non A bmed Sbkh i o oeetdedt oil^ in 816 

Ak-MMii •kMk of whiehyeorhfooMneioMi^or tl^]^ 

before. Unforittnn^ no eoine of Me of 
' ‘ enysofaeMuentyenvehnvoyeibrenbfOi^ 

to light end no ineciiptloiie. the eetent ooio« of hie mieoMpor 
K&firu^dH^ Mobxniid ^ith (I) begin from 842 H.p ndnU Plro> 
zftb&d ( )) end Cokl^o.^ IJnlene, tWefore, n theoiy of rebeOloii 
is aBsained, eboot which there is no ellegetioa in the Uistoriei« 
Ahmadk reign oome to m\ end probably at that time, if not a 
little before* Two facta seem to support this view indirectly. 
Firstly, no embeasy was sent to China from Bengal, between 
1416-1437 A.D. (the two years tuclusivo), i.e., during the entire 
rule of the dynasty of Gatieta. It was resumed in 1438 A.D. (842 
H.),^ when A’aam’s descendant Malirndd got the throne. 
Secondly in the ifaffo’iis-s- m^dain of Abdur*r*llesak it is narrated 
that the kins of Bengal complained of the invasion of Jaunpur 
Sult6n, Ibrkhim, to the Persian king Sh^h Bokb* and asked for 
help* upon whicli ibt* latter despatched Kariniu-d-dln Abu-al 
Makarim Jami to Jaunpur with a rescript directing the ruler of ’ 
that kingdom tu refrain from interfering with Bengal or to be 
field responsible for the consc^qiiences thereof. This ambassa- 
dor while returning iionic with an envoy of Bengal king was 
met ill Kalikat by the author in 845 li.* some time after Safar 
(i.e., after 2lBt June* 1441 A.D The custom of sending 
embassies to kings outside India does not appear to have been 
observed by any king of the dynasty of Gap^, and was appa- 


1 Introductory voioes at this oomiasatsry, vorsss S to 8, i 
rim Baiooah*s edition of the .AfSma-gSe-iaiifisefMi, pert i, p. 1 Veree $ 
is quoted below (wsnting in A.S.B.'e MS.) t— 


Toil prSpta^ prtUhiio- Vr/taspaii-r-in kfnUi^loka eSearpalit i 
fiMiro-fiirmtlMya vi%*idha^ityJikh^na 
SSrumdaih Padsheand Mih $a kurtUe fUrSm-»fii5fb ICirfoye » B ii 
t The date appasm in the notes under Test i, 4 (3 in some), 21, see 
A.8.B.*s MS., iii. C. 73, fol. 61a 

iilSfiifh ea ^oh SMSA i> 1353 ii dsSlrifMod-alNl 

otktra oaMt-Mhasra-tnrsSiftt KaH-MndhySy^dn bhMni 4632 1 

t Ahmad's ooinsof 836 H.. Marsden, l.c.* J.A.S.B., 1893, p. 268, 1846, 
p. 327. 

4 MshmOd's coins of 842 H. (Cation), P.A.8.B., 1S93, p. 143, 
J.A.8.B., 1893, pp. 232>3 (one T FfrosXb'id). 

• Pauthier, Lc., A.8.R.. xtr, p. 174. 

4 India in Ihs Ft/lesfitt Oenlury, Major, p. 14, Elliot, iv, p. 99. 
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rently revised by MabmGd ; while the invadon of Snlt&n Ibrft- 
bim teferred to must hare taken plaoe some time before his 
death in 844 H.,* and was probably prompted by the confusion 
created on account of a change in the royaltv. 

No works in P&ndu& can be authentically ascribed to the 
dsmasty ot Ganefia. According to the Riya;^, Jal&lu-d«dln, his 
wife and his son A^mad lie buried in this town under a tower, 
which common traditions identify with the splendid Eklakhi 
tomb. If so , the Ekl&kbi would have been completed in Ahmad's 
time. 

111. SUBSBQUBNT PBRIOD. 

Coins of Mahmud Sh^h (1) with the mint Firoz&bad are 
found down to 867 and 868 H. (1463 and 1464 A.D.),*and 
therefore, the capital continued to be in this town through the 
greater part of his reign. After him Firozabad disappears as a 
mint, indicating that the capital had been transferred to Oaur, 
as mentioned in the histories. The causes leading to this 
change in the seat of government have been briefly discussed, 
supra p. 206, and appear to have been mainly physical and 
olimatical. No edifices of this king in Pandua have been yet 
found. 

The transfer of the heacL quarters took away, no doubt, 
the political importance of the place. 
*5“??*.®"*** f ®*?**?*^'"“ ®ut from die remains it appears that 
SK ‘t* religious sanctity. 

In this connection it is worth while point- 
ing out that the fourteenth century A.D. saw a remarkable 
activity of the Islamic fakirs in Bengal. Sunargaon, which 
was flourishing in this century, swarmed with pirs and fakirs, 
traditions giving the place 160 gaddis or seat of fakirs.® From 
this fact was evidently derived its title hap^at-i-jalal ; and the 
influx of the fakirs might have been brought on largely by the 
religious liberality of Sultan Fakhru-d-dln (737-760 H.), whom 
the contemporaneous traveller Ibn Bat Utah described as a dis- 
tinguished sovereign, loving the strangers, especially the fakirs 
and the Soufis.* ’ * In Hugh Pa^uA near Satg&on worked during 
this century Sh&h Safiu-d-din, whose tomb still exists. Coming 
nearer, Buchanan remarked that in every part of Dinajpur 
district (which in his time included Pandua) were found tombs or 
monuments of the pirs.® Old Devlkot was graced by Maulana 


1 Fur IbrShim’s ooins of 844 H., I.M.C., ii, p. 211, No. 63 j for his 
BuocoBSor MahmCd SJiSh's coins of 844 H., I.M.C., ii, pp. 212, 213, 
Nob. 60. 72 and 73. 

a FirosSbSd coin of 867 H., P.A.S.B., 1803, p. 144; of. 868 H., 
J.A.S.B., 1803. pp. 233-4. 

S Wise. J.A.S.B., 1874, p. 86. 

* French translation, iv, p. 212, Lee’s transl., p. 196. 

® Eaatem India, ii, p. 621. 
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Ati.i InwkMhoiot^ BHniiidiriJft 

706 H. AiiotherBangiJidiittSMIli iUW 
diio?pl» fli the f amoiii mini o( wlio 

died on 18th lUM tt, 785 H. (8rd AmA, 1M5 A.l>.). 

Akbi» who hed wandered on lo Lauiiititl, died there on lit 
Sbawwal, 748 B. (27th February, 1348 A.D,)»* |ii«t after Its ahan* 
donment aa oapital. Ywo gatewaya to Mi tonb etere erected 
by Sttitlii Httfen 9b4h himself in 916 B« JBMf mentioni that 
when Oyia was facing besieged in fort ShdAlft in 765 H., died a 
saint named lii|4 Btyibana; and he was so highly honoured 
by IlyiSf that the latter in the disguise of a mendicant loined 
the saint’s funeral, and after pacing a visit to the camp oc Sul- 
t&n Firoa eame ba^k to the fort in safety. 

From the residence of these saints P&odu& came to be 
ciwHially called tapral. The earlieet 
jsinuMisTsiNrtsi. Jal41u.d.dta Tabrigi 

who, driven from Delhi, wandered on to this town, whore he 
is said to have brought from Makka the sacred foot-prints 
($^adam Rasul), which was n^moved laior on to Oaur. Tliis tradi- 
tion must be pretty old, for it appears in a coin-legend of Fath 
Sb&h, dated 890 H., or 1485 A D ('* The SbslUi who waits on 
the ^adam Rasul)/ Is he the same saint JalAlu-d-dln who was 
visited by Ibn BatGUli in Silhatin 746 H. ? says t^t 

he appeared in a dream to 'All Sbiih and promised him the king- 
dom of Bengal, and that ’Alt Sb4h built in his honor a shrine, 
the traces of which existed up to his time. The present shrine 
is, however, a small mosque built in 1076 H. (1664-6 A.D.) ^ 
ShAh Ni*niatu-Hali of Firoxpur, Gaur, with additions in 1084 H. 
(1673 AD.), and 1063 H. (1682 A.D.). The shrine is called 
from its estate Bdifi-hazari , 22,000 bighas.^ It has a ^rant- 
deed, the oldest in Bengal, dat€*d 5th Maharram of the 13th 
year of the Emperor, Muhammad-i Tughlak (0» or 3rd August 
1337 A.D 

Equally well known were the two saints 'AlA-ul-bab and 

... , . . his son N6r Kulb-u]-*Alam. *AUU^.hab 

Ai u- - If. ^ disciple of the Delhi saint Nisimu- 

d-dln ^ and also of the LakhnautI saint Shaikh Akbi SirAju-d- 
dln, and though coming from Lahore (or Radanti in Oudh 
according to another account), was entitled Bengali, for his 
work in this province. He died on 25th Rajah 7M H. (12th 
September, 1384 A.D.), and lies buried in a tomb to the north- 
west of Jalalu-d-din's shrine, on the other side of DinAjpur 
road. His tomb lies in close proximity to those of his ^e, 
daughter, wife’s sister and son’s father-in-law.* 

1 This seems s title aud not s name, AtS being a Turkish word sig- 
nifyinK fether (Hindi B8bS) » of. Aid Ynanwlv Ain, iiit p. S58. 

* 1895, p. S2S. » J.AH.B., 1890, p. 178. 

* BuchMisn, Hwt. Jml., ii, p. 04& 

t Ain, tniwl., iii, 383. • J.A.S.B., 1885, p. 307. 
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His son Nttr Ktt(b-ul> * Alsm wss even more famoas. Aooord- 
wfl* ^ MirhM^Aurdr written in 1049 

mr Kif»b.iil Aasm. g ^ p J , ^ origiiially 

SmiUl Al^mad and was sabsSqaentliv changed to Makhddm 
Sbalisb Ndru-l-haV- He is mentioned therein as a contemporary 
of Qhiyfisu-d-din of Bengal and IbfVAta Shftrhl of Jaunpur, and 
as having been visited 1^ A’eim S3)9ii, the vizier (of Bengal). 
The saint is said to have died on 10th ^Gl-fpi'da 818 H. (11th 
January, 1416 A.D.), the chronogram Of the year being Nur ba 
Nur The Ain also devotes a special para, to this saint in 

its life of the Auliy&s, but puts his death in ^8 H., probably 
throttffh a clerical mistake as Mr. Beveridge suggested.^ His 
tomb is placed within the same enclosui^e as his father's, and has 
close to it those of his sons (Ralabu-d-din and Anw&r) and his 
grandson Z&hid. The enclosure is called choti dargah (Ae^haeari 
or siz-thoY^anded). None of the tombs has any dates. But 
over the cook-room of NGr’s Cilla^^ana (dwelling-house) is 
fixed an inscription dated Monday, 28th ZGl-hijj&, 86S H. (26th 
October, 1409 A.D.), recording the construction of a tomb 
presumably NGr*s) by Latlf ^lan in the reign of Mahmud 
W&h.‘ North of tlie enclosure is the Kutb-Sb&hi mo8((Ue, so 
called after the saint, but popularly known as the golden mos- 
que of P&ndu&. It was built in 990 H. (1582 A.D.) by one 
Makbdum S&aikb (1 a title adopted from the saint). 

It will bo seen that the older remains, such as the bath, 
The city. Adinft and Eklakbii lie in the northern 

part, while the more recent structures are 
spread in the southern part, probably built when the river re- 
ceded more and more off the town. The following nearly con- 
temporaneous description of P&ndu& and its palace appears in 
a Chinese encyolopfisdia, YmnrchimAei^han :~ 

** Beyond which [Sun&rgfton] there is the city of Pan-tu- 
wa in which the king of the country resides. It is a walled 
city and is very large. The king’s palace is very extensive, and 
the pillars supporting it are of brass, on which are engraved 


1 Mr. Beveridge has kindly looked up the Britiidi Museum MS. of 
this work and has supplied me with these facts. He writes that though 
the life given is a long one, it ia singularly destitute of information, and 
is made up of fabulous miracles wrought by him. 

t .4{n, iii, 371 ; cf. J.A.S.B., 1S95, p. 207, for other dates of his 
death 0th Zill<ka*da, 818 H., and in its footnote 2, 10th ZiS-kaMa, 818 
H. from AtySsu-i-atifiyS. This work is said to have been written in 
1010 H. or 1070 (f): but if Abd l>fa0 copied the acoounte of his saints 
therefrom, some mistakes have crept in the printed figures. AbOl-l-fa^l 
was murdered on 4th Rabi I, 1011 H. or 22nd August, 1002 A.D. 
(N.S ), or 23rd August, if it was a Friday, as alleged in A$ad 

Bsg(fSliiot, vi. p. 167). 

< J.A.B.B.. 1873, pp. 271-2, 270 (for the date). In 808 H., how- 
ever, 28th ZtO-liijjeh tell on a, Friday and not Monday; similarly in 
IlShi Bakbsh’s tiding ( J.A.S.B.. 1806, p. 207) 18tb Zfil-hijjah, 883 H. 
(7th September, 1430 A.D.) fell on a Thursday. ^ 
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Ihiiiw ot Sowen fad Mitauls. la th* lfcraiM»«a to • 
fttHddatotiiitoid villi aiwykiBd of |nMioBiidoaa» vktoli 
(dti flcoiatomd vith hit «ioid Ifiaf Mraw ^ 

Qlp Miuoi. 


llito towe, Mvm adtoa •ontb of Fftfijtoi. had a Iloo dlxua 

_ tkm at thft ooafiaittM Of tiM Mohlaand* 

and the KlUodi. fha iMm ohanM 
thftt noctfiiritttod Whft vrafioMfii^of ttto 
oapitftl to Giinr tended to make MUd& the trediiig enlMirbe of 
both Piodo* end Gear. It wee forlidid with gtteo end hid 
iiudde ft Uidt^lrilled Imta or lortiiled Oftm^ftneem forthe belter 
proteoUon of veliiftble grHidA. It bed rieen into importenoe 
duriiw the Bneeiki role, tho <er»oluBd) moeaoe north of the 
KSira bfttiog been built m the reim ot Hufen flliAh, ftotoidhig 
toiteineoripSonidetedllthlSbewid, 600H. (5th July 1495 A.D.)* 
It mifththftire begun to hour{BhteiOeftrHer>if tbekMieeineoription 
kept m ft tomb neftr the Kafrm roatty belonged to the plftoe ; for 
thie ineoription reoorde the erection of ft mosque by one HlIM 
in the reign of MfthmOd Shth (1), end is dated 19th Qhft'beiii 
859 H. (4th August 1465 A.D.). In Akbar^s time it oontinued 
to be ft town of importance, having been mentioned in the 
AlAamama; while in the Ain it a|maie among the 11 mahals 
formings tract of sarkar Lskbnautl.* 

Old M&ld& had not only a great trade, but had been aleo a 

centre of silk and cotton manufae- 
Bteuuteduret. ^ ^ 

work written shortly after WI H. (1579 A.D.), it is said;— - 
** Sher I£b5n gave to Shaikh Khalil m<^y, rich clothes, and 
manufactures of M&lda and Bengal in enormous quantities/'* 
The letters of the English Agents at Patoft in 1520 and 1621 
A.D. mention ** doupattae of Maldah " and a few Malda 
wares for patterns for Persia/'* 


The word means high grounds, and it was naturally selected 
as being just above the pqint where the 
Tipda as Capital, Ganges then separated into two branches/ 

971—1004 H. ' Snlaim&n Kararani is said to have trana* 

ferred the capital from Oaur to T&nda, 
Su U i m S n, 977 — 9 S 0 H. exact year of transfer being unknown. 

No coins of Sulaim&n have Men found. 


1 J.R.A.8., 1896, p. 206. 

t Aleh., miiot, VI, pp 46, 77 i Ain, Jorrett, ii, p. 182. 
i 2Uri6ft-t dte^-f^SAt of Abbas ^Sn Sanrini, Elliot, iv, p. 872. 

* Tht inghth Faelories in Indian IStS-Sl, FoaCsr, pp. 195, 270. 
i For ita poaition, AJibciniafiMi, vi, p. 45; Badloni, ii, p. 187 ; and 
dlgaketsb-map attaohod to this artida. 
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In the 12th yeox of Akbar’s reign (974-5 H.) he entered into a 
oompaot with him to strike the coin in Akbar’s name ; and be- 
fore this year, he was probably too cautious to issue any in his 
own name.^ After conquering Orissa and Koch Bihftr, he died 
in 980 H. The exact month of his death is not given, but it 
must have taken place in the beginning of the second half of 
the Hijra year, as news reached Akbar while engaged in the 
Surftt campaign, the siege of that fortress beginning on 18th 
Rama^ftn, 080 H. (22nd January, 1673 A.D.).^ 


His elder son B&ya^d succeeded him. Unlike his father, he 
. I had the |£butb& recited and the coins 
9 ^H struck in his own name. No coins of his 
have yet been found. After a short time, 


DSOd, five or six months according to Badfioni , he 

980 — 984 ' H. was murdered by his brother-in-law H&nsu 


and other amirs. H&nsu was in turn 


killed by Lodi, who raised the younger son Daild to the throne. 
D&ud continued to coin money in his own name. His extant 
coins range from 981 to 984 H. (1673 to 1576 A.D.), with tho 
mint T&nda.^ 


This assumption of independence brought him into war 
with the Emperor Akbar, which war may be roughly divided 
into three periods. In the second period beginning with the 
siege of Patn&, Baud boat a hasty retreat to his capital. But 
being closely pursued he fied towards Orissa, and Tanda fell into 
the hands of the Imperialist under Munim Q^&n on 4th Jum&da 
II, 982 H. (2l8t September 1674 A.D.). Baud was pursued up 
to Ka^k Ban&ras, where a peace was patched up, B&ud giv- 
ing up his claims to Bengal, Bihar, and North Orissa. In the 
meantime the Afghailb in Qbor&i^&t had defeated Majnun 
Eb&n, and had forced him to take refi4;e in T&nda. Hurriedly 
returning, Munim reached the capital on 10th Safar, 983 H. (21st 
May, 1675, A.B.), and without entering it he proceeded against 
the rebels, who retired. Munim did not like the place and 
ordered the soldiers and the rayats to remove to Gaur, in the end 
disastrously for himself and his followers. He died on the com- 


pletion of 10th Rajab, 983 H. (16th October 1575 A.B.).^ B&ud 


marched against Tanda, which the Imperialists hurriedly aban- 
doned, when he re-occupied it with the frontier fort of Garhi. 
^an Jahan was sent against him as governor of Bengal. A 
decisive battle was fought at Agmahal on 16th Rabi I, 984 H. 
(12th June 1676 A.B.), in which Baud was defeated and cap- 


1 AkhamSma, Elliot, vi, p. 35. 

* Taba^t-i Akhari, Elliot, v, p. 372 (981 seems to be a misprint for 
980), Akb. nfi., Elliot, vi, p. 41 ; BadSoni, Lowe, ii, p. 177 ; for tm begin- 
ning of SurSt siege. Tab, Ahb,, v, p. 348, Bad., ii, p. 148. 

8 I.M.C., ii, p. 182, No. 287 (981 H.), Nos. 286 and 288 <984 H.), 
others with dates lost. P.A. 8 .B., 1809, p. 48, Lah. Mmb. Cat., pp. 118-7. 

* Tab. Atb., v, 382 et aeq. ; AkbartiOma, vi, 46, Bad., ii, p. 187 et teq. 
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tond. Hiohoad wMinot toid{:bor,Mid}yfabcidy wooriio^ 
tho idbtMi ftt wUcdi had ockmi Vior nmoM.* 

Oiii Jnhi&, Md oftor hio doath towivdo tho end of mFr. 
ifffurK^ CMMm. (Dooombfir l»70 A.D.), Mufaflar 
Mugbii M»ora hoadmiartew at Td^a. Dufiag 

the great military revolt of the Amtii, the IjLikfUa oroMtng 
over from Oaur occupied the town. Mti|alliir who had takew 
ehelter in the fort, ** which waa nothina better than four walk " 
{Tab. i4U.)» was lured out and killad» and the Amtni took 
pomeealon ci the fort in ^9 H. (1591 A.D.). Towaidi the 
end of the 28th year (1584 A.D., 992 U.), tChdn-i/Aeam MinsA 
Koka reoeeupied Ttncla, and broke the back of the rebeUkm by 
indisoing a number of the rebel chiefa to anbmit. In the IKlth 
year Wasdr |£h5>A was apfioiiited governor of Bengal, and held 
his headquarters at TAmla till his death in the 32nd year 
(995-6 H). Said Khtn became the next governor till the 40th 
year, when Bengal was made over to MAnsingh, who had been 
governor of BihAr, Tirliut and Orissa. 

MAnsiAgh removed the seat of govornmeni from TApd* to 
Kajmalial, in the 40th year (1595-6 A D., 1(M)3.4 H.), accord- 
ing to Blochmann. In the .4»», coKipieted in A.D , 

T&nda appeared as the capital, tho sarkar being also named 
after it, having a mint that issu^ silver, copper, and probably 
gold coins.* The fluctuations in the river course, no doubt, 
brought on tliis transfer to RAjmabal. Already in 1588 Ralph 
Fitch had noticed that the river had receded a league off from 
the city. After the renioval, the t€)wn dwindled away. It 
appear^ in history again in 1660 A.l)., as the x>]ace where the 
prince Sb&h Shuj*a retired erecting redoubts, and probably 
repairing the old fortifleations. The river at the time flowed 
between the two contending forces, and therefore lay between 
it and RHjniahai. Bhuj'a wsi- ultimately forced to retreat to 
Dacca by boat ^ The place appe^ars in the map of Valentyn 
(1726) as **Thandah*’ and in Renneirs Atlas (1779-81) os 
'* Tarraii " (see the sketch map). It has now disappeared , hav- 
ing been destroyed by floods about 1242 H. (1826 A.D.).^ 


Rajbiahal, Akbarnaqab. 

Under its old name Ak, it came into prominence as the last 
battle-field of Daud on 12th June, 
1576 A.D. At that time it had on one 
H flank a mountain, and on the other a river 
^ ^ —the Ganges.^ Ak-mahal appears in the 


1 Aicb. na.. VI, p. 65; Tab Aib„ v. p. 410 ; BaiI.. ii, p. 246. 
t Ain., ii, pp. 120,130 (with Uie largest revenue m the aarUIr ) ; for 
the mint, i, p 31. 

B Rtytiz, p. 221. Hedges calls the place of battle Buglogotte. Diary, 
i, p. 87. * * J.A.8.B., 1806, p. 210. » Tab. AA6., Elliot, v, p. 307. 
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Ain as a makal of the sarkdr Tanda. After Mansifigh had 
become the viceroy of Bengal, in the 40th year of Akbar's 
reign (1596-6 A.D.), he removed the headquarters from T&nda 
to this place, changing its name to Akbar-na^, and opened a 
mint. A rupee of Akbamagar, dated in the 50th year 
(1605 A.B.), is reported from the Lucknow Museum. It con- 
tinued to be the capital during Mansingh's 
Kutbu.d.dfn, 10X5 H. time (1003—1013, and lOU-1016 H.), and 


JahSnglr guli, 
ioi6 H. 


also during the time of his successors 
Shaikh ^ubS alias l([utbu-d-din Sb^u-i 


Chisti (1015 H.), and Jah&ngir Kuli Sb5u 
Xdim Shah, (1016H.). In the third year of Jahftngfr’s 
1017-^1020 H. reign (beginning on Thursday, 2nd ?ul- 
hijjalOlBH., 20th March 1608 A.D.) Islftm 
B^&n was appointed governor ; and before the 7th year (begin- 
ning on 21st March 1612 A.D., N.S.)he had removed the cajntal 
to Dacca.* The main reason for removal was to check and 


subdue the Afgh&n remnants under 'Usmftn. The large Juma 
mosque (in ruins) and the siz-piered bridge of Hadaf are 
ascribed to the time of Mdnsihgh. 

Although the seat of government was removed, the mint * 
and the fort at Rdjmahal were kept up. In the 19th year (begin- 
ning on 19th March 1624 A.D., N.S.) Ibr&him^an, the Bengal 
Viceroy, was besieged by the prince Kburram in the citadel of 
this fort. Ibrahim was kiUed in a skirmish, and the citadel 


was stormed by the prince's forces. Subsequently on his 
defeat by the prince Parwiz, Sburram retired to Akbamagar, 
and taking thence his munitions and baggage returned to 
Deccan.^ 


During the first viceroyalty of the prince Sh&h Sbuj'a 

Princ eL*h BLuJ'.. SbahjahSn) Akbar- 

1048—1056 H., nagar again became the capital, and 

X059— Z069 H.’ continued to be the capital during his 

successor Nawab Itakad Shin’s rule and 
again during his second viceroyalty (22nd to 32nd year). When 
the fratricidal war broke out on ghahjahfin’s serious illness, 
S}mj*a was defeated by Jaisiftgh on behalf of Dara near Benares, 
and retired to Akbamagar. When Dara was defeated and 
captured by Aurangzeb, Shuj'a again advanced, and was once 


1 Kutbii-d din was appointed governor on 9th JumSda I, 1016 H. 
(12th September. 1606 A D.).and his death was reported to the Emperor 
in the 2nd year (beginning on 22nd ZiU-Va'da, 1016 H.). vi, p. 402, of. 
'WakVatrt-Jahan^rl vi, pp. 327-8. The removal of the capital was car- 
ried out at least in the sixM year, as the battle in which 'Usman was kiUed 
took place in that year, on 9th Mahiarram, 1021 H. (12th March, 1612 
A.D., N.S.), Ain. transl. i. p. 620. 

* Rupees of JahSi^ir, with mint Akbamagar and of years let to 
20th, are found in the various Museums of India and in the British 
Museum. 

8 Elliot, vi, pp. 391, 409, 410, 416. 
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more defeated by Auraagseb. Punued by the ImperiaUeta, he 
retread to Akbamagar, where he entienched himm* Unable 
to maintain himaeU there* he t^roeeed oeer the river to TA^da. 
and the Imperialiate oocupied Akbaniagar. 6^uj*a ailomed the 
town with iMny handsome edidees His jpaliCoe in ruins. 
During ShAhjahAn’s rei|j{ii the mint was in active work, coining 
rupees and probably mohurs. 

Aurangxeb's fint governor, Mir JiimlA, removed the head- 

CmaifMA fc* quartern again to Dacca, evidently in the 

Daecs^^o?oH* beginning of his rule (1650 A.D.). Regard- 

ing this removal Tavernier (1665 A.D.) 

remarked : — 

** Formerly the Uoverfko^^< of Bengal resided here [RAJ* 
mahal], it being an eouutry for hunting, besides 

that it was a place of great trade. But now the river having 
taken another course above a good half league from the city, 
as well for that reason as to keep in awe the king of Araoan 
and several Portuguese banditti, who are retired to the mouths 
of the Oanges and made excursion even as far as Daoa itself; 
both the wvernour and the merohanta have removed them- 
selves to Dacca.'* 

The mint, however, kept up coining gold and silver 
lu lAter Mints. ooins, and the trade also did not die out 
with the removal of the capital. The 
European traders used to keep here agents to look after the 
local trade, the passage of boats from the upoountry and the 
coining of rupees. The English Company had an Agent here, 
and later on an Assistant too ; bullion was sent on their be- 
half and was coined into rupees being charged with a customs 
duty of p.o.* The mint continued very active in Aurang- 
seb’s time, and was kept up in later reigns, though the county 
suffered from the various wars. Rupees so late as of * Alamglr fl 
have been found, the latest coin in the Indian Museum being 
dated Ahd, 1167 H. (1754 A.D.).^ This iiidicaU^s that the 
coinage in this mint went on till the British conquest of Bengal. 


MAy^ 09 ABAD, Mitb^idabad. 

According to Hiya^^ a merchant named Makbsus Kb An 
, i. sarai there, and the place was 

MayifUf b 0 . called after him MakbsusAbAd.^ Accord- 
ing to Tieffant haler, MakbsusabAd was founded in the time of 
Akbar. The Ain gives the name of a grandee Makbsus KbAn 
(No. 70), who served in Bengal and BihAr, being the younger 
brother of the Bengal Viceroy, Said Kb&n. In HAjipur, opposite 


1 Diary of William Hedgat, Yule, i, 50. 53. 57, 62. 69, 70, etc. 
» iii, p. 257. No. 2194. 
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Patnft, is a stone mosque built by one Makbsus IHi&n in Akbar’s 
reign, probably the same officer as above. ' In the BhauigyaU 
PurSha, Brdhinanda section, it is stated in the vicinity of 
Kirite4varl is Morasudabad, founded by a Yavana.”^ The date 
of this work is, however, uncertain. 

During «Tah&ntfr* 8 reign the place had become well known for 
silk articles. In the letters of the Patnft Agents of the English, 
dated July 12, 1620 A. D., mention is made of serbandy silke,” 
the best of Mucksoude and Sideabande, from whence theise 
aortes are wounde of*’ ; and again, in the letter, dated April 
11, 1621 A.D., it is written : — ** Wee have ventured 500 Rup. 
[ees] to Mucksoudabande for samples [of] silke of the sortes wee 
provide.”* 

Along with Kasimbazftr, it became much more important in 
the second half of the eigiiteenth century. The English Agents, 
Streynsham Master and William Hedges, mention it as the seat 
of the local “ governor *' Bolcfnid or BulcAnd RHy, and in 
Hedge’s diary frequent complaints wore noted against him for 
stopping English goods on various pretexts. Bolcand died at 
Moxudabi^ ” on 29th November, 168.3. It was then the 


seat of a mint. 33ie Lahore Museum has a rupee of Aurangzeb 
with the mint Makbsusabad, dated 1090 H., 22nd year (before 
Ramzan, 1090 H., or before 6th October, 1679 A.D).* It is 
shown in Valentyn’s map (1658-64 A.D.) as Moxuda- 
bath,” on an island formed by two branches of the Ganges. 

The Diwan of Bengal. Muhammad Hadl, entitled Kartalab 


M I -j* Kbftn, not pulling on well with the gov- 
*bfd, in iii6li. ernor, prince 'A^imu ^-Shnn, removed his 

' ' offices to Makl^sus'bfid in the very begin- 

ning of the 18th century (1702 A.l). ?). He changed the 
name of the place to Mursidabad, calling it after his new 
title Murshid Kuli Kliun. This change appears from the coinage 
to have taken place from the 49th year (beginning in Ramzan, 
1116 H., 2Sth December, 1704 A.D.). Maklisusabad appears 
last in a rupee of 1116 H., 48th year, and Mu r^iidabad first 
in a rupee of 1117 H., 49th year.^ WhenMurshid Kuli became 


Deputy Nazim, and subsequently Nazim, i became the capital 
of Bengal, which it continutHl to be until with the battle of 


Plassey in June, 1757, the control passed to the British at 
Calcutta. 


1 Ind. Ant., zx, p. 419. 

ft The Englieh Factoriea »n India, 1618-21, pp- 104, 253. 

8 Diary of W. Hedges, Yule, i, 33, 47, etc., 140 (death), ii, 234. 

♦ Lah. M. r., p. 178. 

8 For MskkfGffibSd coins ef 1116 H, L.M.C., p. 191 ; and for 
Mur^idSbld coins of 1117 H., L.M.C., p. 191, and 1 M.C., iii, p. 173, 
No. 1477. 
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la. Mathttra Inaertfitloiia In the Indian ■HMiim. 
Bj RaKHAL Dah lUNltTOPiDUTiYA, 


Most of tho soul(itar«^h ciu lihich ilisss iimoriptioiu havs 
been found were prsnenUid to tliih Society, forty -ft ve years ago, by 
the Hon'Ua G. F. Bdmonatono, the thon Lieu teoaat- Governor of 
the North- Weetem Provinoes. Thirty -sia years have elapeed 
flinoe the ftret pablication of tltemi insoriptious by I>r. Ultra and 
Prof. Dowson. Since that time fresli aisc^ivei^ies in Mathnrft, 
and the learned essays by tbo late Dr. Bilbler, have thrown 
broader light on this ftuhjec^t, atid it is time that these insoriptiuns 
should be repnblisbeil Durtug these thirty-six years they have 
remained undisturbed in the Museum. Dr. Liidoni has recently 
attempted to decipiic^ ihcni ftom the n>ugh drawings tiublishod 
by Dr. Mitra, and sou's nithf r rude fwr*simi)er lu partioular 
iustaners Dr. Ludei^H' jvudi>igH art far hftU*r than (lioso of the 
previous workers, but tho want of mechanical facsimiles of all 
inscriptions prevented him from completing his work. I am 
publishing these inscriptions now in the hope that the perfectly 
meohaniciul e«tamiiagcs published herewith may enable some other 
echotar to ftll in tne gaps which I am leaving. 

In ali theie are ihirt»-en inscribed sonlptareB from MathnrI 
in the Indian Museum. * Ten out of these are pillar bases and the 
rest are on the pedestals of statues. When the Archmologioal 
Collections of the Indian Museum were re-arrauged in 1898, want 
of space compelled the Museum anthc»rities to remove the pillar 
bases to the godowns. They have recently been brought oiit» 
and 1 am taking the earliest opportunity of placing them in a 
revised form before the Society. In each case 1 have given the 
readtnn of pievioue workers so as to compare them with mine. 
Three inscriptions I have excluded from this pajMr, viz, : 

(1) The Pillar base inscription of tho Bhikyu Jtvaka of 
Udiynna or Udyhna of the year 47. Dowson's facsimile ^ of this 
inscription is accurate, and Dr. Luders* reading* admits of no 
fnrthei* improvement This is No. M. 2d of Anderson's catalogue.* 

(2) Inscription on a small pedestal. Besides Dowson ^ and 
Mitra/ Dr. Fleet has published this inscription in the third volume 
of the Corpus.* Recently Dr. Luders has once more published 
this inscription.^ 

I J B A.B. (o.s.1, Vol V, p. 182. bo. 1 ; see also J.A 8.B., Vol xssi«« 
pt. I, p 127. BO. 1, and AS.B., Vol. iii, p. Bi, no. 12. 

t Ind. Aflt., Tol. ZRSiii, p. 101, no. 12. 

8 Andaraon's oatalogiie asd hand-book of the Acoluboloeieal OoUestlou 
iB the ladiBB Unseen p. 178. 

A J B A.B. (B M ), Vol V. p 187, no. sis. 

I Vol. »sis,t>t. if p* 128, pi. v, fig. lii. 

• Fleet*! Corpus Ineoriptionum lodioamm, Vol. iii, p. 280, pL ilU B* 

IJnd. iatf Vel» taxiii, p. 105, bo. 19. 
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(3) An nnpnbliBhed inscription, on the drum of a pillar base 
of wbicb hhihsusyg only is still legible. 

The rest have been arranged as far as possible in a cbrono- 
logioal order : — 

I. — IitB(*ription on a pillar base (M. 2/ ). Four difEerent ver- 
sions of this inscription have already appeared : — 

(a) Mitra-^ « »e. 

«. |> 

(h) Dowson — ^Dftnani Devilasya Dadhikar^^adevikulikasya 
saih 47, gri 4, divase, 20, 5 * 

(c) Cunningham — Danaih Devilasya Dadhi Kun^i . . . 
devikulikasya saih 47, gr. 4, divase, 25.^ 

(d) Liiders — Danam Devilasya Dadhikarj^^adevikulikasya 
earn 40 7, gri 4, divase 20, 9.* 

But the inscription is («ee pi. i, no. 1). 

Danam Devilasya .Dadhikarnuadevakulikasya, sam 40 7, gfi 
4, divase 20 . . . 

There is no need of showing that devikula has the same 
meaning as devakula in Prnkrit. There is no i mark on the 
top of va of devil. Had it not been for another Mathnift inscrip- 
tion which mentions “ Nflyendrasya Dadhikarnnasya stilne'* ^ 1 
would have translated the first part of the inscription as *Hhegift 
of the moi chant Devila-Dadhikar^t^a.’* But as we know from a 
cognate inscription that Dadhikar^na was tiie name of a Nftga at 
Matkurft, we can't differ from Dr. Liiders* translation. 


Translation. 


** (In the) year 47 the 20th day of the fourth month of the 
hot season ; the gift of Devila, the servant (or priest) of the god 
Dadhikar^^a.*’ 

II. — Inscriptions on a pillar base (M. 2e). There are two 
inscriptions on this base of which one only has been noticed 
before : — 

(a) This inscription has been noticed by Mitra,* Dowson,^ 
Gunningiiam,^ and Luders.* 

But the true reading is (see plate i, no. iia) : — 

** Sam vatsare 40 7, va 2, divase 5, Asya purvvaye d&nam bhik- 
lusya Dharmmadatasya.'* 

Translation. 

** In the year 47 on the 5th day of the second month of the 
rainy season on the gift of the mendicant Dharmmsdata (-datta)." 


1 J A S B. Vol. sxxiz.pt. i, p. 127. no. ii. 
ft J.ll.A.8. (n.B.), Vol ▼, p. 183. no 8 
ft Aroh Sur Rep., Vol. iii, p 84,* no. 18. 
ft Bpig. Indioa. Vol. i, p. 890, no. zviii. 
ft J.A 8.H., szxix, pt. i, p. 180, pi. vi, no. 


4 Iiid. Ant., Vol. zxxiii, p. 108. 
zvii. 
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(h) This inscription is on another face of the pillar. 
Orifpnally this side also contained n date. It is also very probably 
a record of the same man. It readb (pi. i, no. iib) > 

(1) DiniiHih bhik^usya Dharmmfl^attasya Dharmakatliikasya 
SaAghe catudite Sa (m) vntsa(rs) . . 

(2) hita Sukhayr bhavatu. 

Translation. 

** The gift of the Bhikfiu Dharmmadatta, ihv dharmakathika 

to the community of the tour i|uai*ter8 n^ay welfare 

and happiness prevail."' 

1 am not quite sure of th»' meaning of the word Dharma- 
kathika. 

HI. — Inscription on th** pedestal of a Jaina image (M. 12). 
This inscription was published for the first time by Cunningham 
with a drawing.^ BiihJer republished it from a robbing.* He 
read the inscription as follows * — 

(1) Namo Arahamt^nani, namo Siddhftna Sam 60, 2 

(2) gra 3, di 5, etaye purvaye UArakasya Arya Kakasaghas* 
tasya. 

(3) S^ishya .Stapiko gahabaryasya nirvartana ohaturvornasya 
Sarnghasya 

(4) yA. dinnfi patibh&^bho) ga I (?) I (?) Vaihikaye datti 
and translated it as 

“ Adoration to the Arhats, adoration to the Siddhas, the year 
62, the summer (month) 3, the day 5, on the above date a yfl. 
was given to the community which include four classes as an en- 
joyment (or one share for each), ( this being) the nivartana of the 
Atapika Gahabarya the pupil of Arya Eakasaghaata (Karkateghar* 
shita) a native of KarA rB&dba) the gift of VaihikA (or VaihitA).” 

In 1904 Dr. Lfiders ^ proposed to read : — 

Vftcakasya for B&i akasya 
and Oahabala for Oahabarya, 

The facsimile is in favour of reading (see pi. i, no. iii) : — 

(1) Namo ArhaihtaDRih namo Siddhana(ih) Sam 60, 2 

(2) gr 3, di 5, eta\ e purvave Rarakasya Arya Kaka maghasHsya 

(3) SiyyA Atapiko GahabajAsya nivartana catnvanisya Sam- 
ghasya. 

(4) yathA dinnam patibhAgpim, aihikAye detti. 

Notes. 

(1) In the second line the reading KArakasya seems to be 
certain. The mAtra of the first ra is a bit longer than that of the 
second. 


1 Arch. Bar. Rep., Vol. p 87, pi v, no. 6. 

t Wiener Zeitaohr. f. d. Kwede d. Morgenl. (Vienna Oriental Journal) , 
Vol. i, p. 172. 
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(3) The last word in the second line is Aryakaka maghasti- 
sya. The correct name was probably Kdka-MnghahaiH or JTdha* 
mahguhoiii,^ 

(8) In the third line the name of the Atapika is QahahayH and 
so cannot be the same as Orahdbala, 

(4) The fifth word in the third line is Oatuvanisya^ but this 
gives no sense. Perhaps it whs meant to be Oaturvarnasya. 

(5) The first word in the fourth line is yathfl^ and the last but 
one wihikflye. The letter ai is curious. It is the letter e with 
the downward stroke which usual^ used for w. Later on in 
Baudha-ghofa Bau is spelt with n (a straight downward stroke 
below) and a ai (two curved strokes to the right on the top). 
Dauridfisasya is similarly spelt in the seals recently discovered by 
Dr. Bloch at Basarh.* 

Translation. 

“ Adoration to the Arhats, adoration to the Siddhas, the year 
62, the summer (month) 3, the day 5, on the above date (this has 
been accomplished) at the request of the Atapika Gahabaya, the 
female pupil of Arya Kakamaghasti, a native of Bara. (For the 
acceptance of) the community which includes the four classes. 
What has been given per shure is being given for purposes of this 
world.” 

This translation is, I believe, the only possible one though it 
makes us assume the existence of many uhya words. At Sret I 
thought that Bara was a misspelt form of Ba^ha, a province of 
Bengal. But the arguments ot Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad 
Shastri, whom 1 consulted on this point, leave no doubt about the 
fact that the name Radha was not in use up to tbe 5th century of 
the Christian era. In the third line catuvanisya is evidently the 
mason's mistake for cStuf'varnasya. The form aihtkHye hns no- 
W'here been met with among contemporary insoriptions. 

IV. — Inscription on a stone ladder (P) (M. 9). Dr. Mitraread 
this inscription as follows : — 

...IT iwww «*fernwT... 

I* 

Dowson read this : — 

Saihvatsara divase lOasya purvaye danam bhik^usya 

Bnddha-sarvvasa , . . * 

Prof. Liiders ‘ reads : — 

(1) Sain ...... diva 

(2) se 10 asya phrvyaye dftnam bhik^usya Buddhanandi (s) 

• ^ 

1 Bee Bpig Indioa, Yol. i, p. 891, no nt, for this name M&ghahaiti. 

s Annual Eeport of the ArohaM^ogioal Bnrvey of India, 1908-4, p. 114^ 
pi. zli, no 28. 

8 J.A.8.B., Yol. axis, pt. i, p. 129, pi. vi, no. ziv. 

4 J.B.A.B. (n ■.), Vol. V, p. 188, no. 8. 

4 lod. Ant., Yol. xzxiii, p. 160, no. 28. 
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(3) » . . 

(4) terra «»tv(i) n (iA) . . , Sakh(«r) aa(m) terata* 
The inacriptien origiiially rati roand the tcnat tUuNi ef a sow of 

ni^ea on the oppoeite aide of which ia a aevlptarad panel, now 
almost worn away. Only two niches and the following f i agment^ 
of the inscription still reTnaiu (sec pi. i, no. ir). 


Sam dirase 10 Afiya(Ri) phi vvaye d&naih bhikynsya 

Baddhanandisya d&ii) (?) Barra-sattr(a)iia(iD) hlta snkh 


(Ir) tha(ih) bharatn. 

TaAKSUTIOM^ 

*1 In the year . . . on the tenth day, on the above mentioned 

the gift of the mendicant Buddhanandi for the welfare and 

happiness of all beings.*' 

V, — Inscription on a pillai base (M. 2y). According to 
Dr. Mitra the inscription is . — 

fWt m I ‘ 

Dowson reads : — 

Dinam bhikinsya Bnddhad&sasya Sanghamaitrasade rihare 
sa(m) panchatrisasya nata rahpetraivvasya vyasya.* 

The facsimile favours the reading : — 

(1) Danam bliiksusya Bnddha-disasya Sangbamitra-sade- 
viharisa pancatrihlasya. 

(2) aivva sanghasya. 

Translation. 

“The gift of the bhikfu Buddhadftsa (and) his fellow * (the 

bhikfiu ) Sanghamitra, the thirty fifth of the . . 

aivva congiegation ” 

YI. — Inscription on a pillar base (M« 2c). Dr. Mitra 
reads : — 

w ... I * 

and Dowson agrees with Dr. Mitra. * 

But the facsimile shows that the reading shonld be 
Danam bhlksnsya Bandha (Baaddlia)-gho 9 asya phala pha 

VTI,— Inscription on a pillar base (M. 2). Dr, Mitra 
reads : — 

OT vifirw I® 

i J.A B B., Vol. xzzis, pt. i. p. 127, pi. no. 8. 

S J.B A.B. (n ■.), Vol. T, p. 185, no. 10. 

8 See Baddhvevihari in the Bamath ineoription B.I., Vol. viH, p. 170. 

S J.A B.B., Vol. zszis, pt. it p. 188, pi. v, no. ir. 

8 J.B.A.S. (n.s.), Vol. V, p. 1001 HP* lU. 

8 J.A.8.B., Vol. usiz,pt. f,J>«l|0%phyp.iio. z. . 
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Dowson readfl : — 

Dinaih bhik^usya Buddharakfitasya oha bhikfusya . . . . ^ 

The facsimile is ia favour of the reading 

(1) DAnaih bhikfusya Buddha-rak^itasya Bha^dO'hfasya 
BaAgh(e). 

(2) Oatndife. Notes. 

(1) There is a superfluous i on the top of ksu of bhikfusya. 

(2) The reading bha 9 d&>h 9 a 8 ya is certain. It is most prob- 
ably a proper name. 

Translation. 

The gift of the bhik^u Bnddharak^ita (an inhabitant) of 
Bha^d&'h 9 a to the community of the four quarters.’* 

VIII. — This inscription is almost identical with the following 
two. These three record tlie gifts of pillar bases by ViSvasika- 
Vakamihira, and his son Horamudkhnpharu. One of them 
No. X contains two inscriptions, one on the square portion of the 
base, nnd the other on the cii*cular portion. Dr. Luders sug- 
gested some improvements on the previous readings of this in- 
acription, some of which have been accepted. ^ 

This inscription is on the pillar base (M. 2a) of Ander- 
son's catalogue. Dr. Mitia read it : — 

^ 1*1 

i® 

nJ 

Dowson reads • — 

.... Mihirasya Sinhaputra . . . Devadharma pu * . . • 

The facsimile shows 

(1) Dfinam ViSvasikasya Vakamihirasya sahSputre^a Hora'« 
mur^defo (na) ma; 

(2) Devadharma parityagena bha(a)oala Sukhaye bhavatu. 

Notes. 

(1) The letter following rnda in tlie first line is unlike any 
Br&hmi letter thnt I have seen. On the other hand it is curiously 
similar to the Kharo^thi Vo. 

(2) The second letter after rwfa is like the ma in the 
Bhattiprolu inscriptions. 

IX. — Inscription on a pillar base (M. 2^). Dr. Mitra reads 
the inscription ; — 

TOUT ... )‘ 

1 J.R.A.8. (n.8.), Yol v, p. 187, no. 17. 

B Iiid. Ant , Vol. XKziii, p. 164, no 84, 86 and 86, 

S J.A.B.B., Vol. xxzis, pt. i, p. 188, pi. v, no. vi. 
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[N.3.] 

Dowaon does not seem to liATe noticed this inaoriptioD. It 
is 

(1) Oftnam Vi^Ta^ikasja Yata(kA) mihirasja sah& putrena 
Horamudkhatena i-(meaA) . 

(2) DeFadharma parity &gena acala makha (P Sukba) hitaje 
bhavatu. 

Notss. 

(1) Fa is yeiy pecnliar in this inscription. Here it looks 
like Fva in all cases but one, vis, VUvniikasifa, 

(2) The letter following dkha in the first line looks like Kh, 
Fo in this inscription also. 

X.-— As noticed above there are two inscriptions on this base. 
(M. 2,^1 

(a) On the square )>ortion of the base. Dr. Mitra reads 
(see p|. i, no. xn). 

^ ... ww ... 

MlwH ft mi... .* 

Dowson reads 

Dariam Visva derakas 3 ra Yasnmihirasya Sinha putr 

Imena deviddharmii parity a . . . . ^ 

The nibbing shows 

(1) Dinam VUvasikasya Yakamihirasya sahi pntrena Hora 
mndakli arena. 

(2) Imena Devaddharma parity agena acala hita sakhaye(?) 
bhaTatn. 

The above three inscriptions differ very little materially and 
so have been translated together. 

Tbanslation. 

** The gift of Yiivasika Yakamihira with (his) son Hora- 
mndkba. Let this sacrifice and pious gift be for the stable happi- 
ness.’* 

As has already been noticed by Mr. Bhandarkar the phrase 
Anena deya dharTna parity iigena'' occurs on anotlier inscribed 
pillar base from Mathura. I have since discovered the phrase in 
another inscription from Mathura. This inscription was brought 
to notice by Mr. Growse.* So fai* as I am aware it has nowhere 
been properly published. The inscription is now in the Lucknow 
Museum (see pi. i, no. xi.). 

Text. 

(1) Mahftrajasya devaputrasya Huva^kasya sa(ih) vatsare 
50, 1, hamanta mBsa I dava .... asya purvaye Bhikynsya 
Buddhavarmasya .... 


1 J A.8.B., Vol. xssix, pt. i, p. 128, pi. v, no. rb, 

* J.EA. 8, Vol. V, p. 186, no. 18. 

> F. B. Growse't Mntbun) a district Memoir, 8rd. Ed., p. 116. 
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(2) pniti^tftpita Banra Buddha pujftnft anena deya- 
dharma parityftgena npadhyayasya Ba(ih)ghada8aBya 
Tii|itay6-Btn mfttftpitft . . . J 

(3) Bnddhavarmasya Savad(a)kha paiamdya earvaudiva 
hito Bukhartlia Mahftrija Deva . . • vib&re .... 

Translation. 

(In tlie reign of) ihe Mahftraja Devapntra Huva^ka in the 
year 51, the day of the firat winter month. On the above 
mentioned day the .... image (which is the gift) of Bhikfn 
Baddhavarman was set up in honour of all th«* Buddhas. By this 
saorifioe and pious gifts let it be for the acqairement of knowledge 
(or Nirv&^a) by tbe teacher SaThgHadasa, mother and father .... 
for quenching all grief of BuddhkvarmRn, for the well-being and 
happiness of all Beings. In the Yihara of Mah&raja Da » . • . 

(b) Ou the cironlar portion of the base. 

Dr. Mitra reads : — 

^ i* 

Prof Dowson reads ; — 

Danaiii VaHumihiraputrasya putiamadesa.^ 

Dr. Liidors has not attempted a complete reading of this 
insoriptioii.^ 

The facsimile is in favour of reading (see pi. i, no. xb). 

Dfinam vakamihiraputrasya Horamudkhaphamsya. 

Translation. 

The gift of Horamudkhapharn, the son of Vakamihira. 

The word Pharu has nowhere been met with in cognate 
inscriptions and is not easily explainable. It may be a part of 
the proper name, but its absence on other pillar bases is re- 
marlmble. 


1 Ab will be Been from tbe faceimile, the reading of tliiB word is very 
donbtfal ATm vi^iptaye would be equally possible and aooeptable. 

S J A.S.B.. Vol. sxsix, p. i, p. 128. no. va. 

8 J.R.A.S. (n 6.), Vol. T. p. 18R, no 12. 

A Ind. Ant., Vol. xxxiii, p. 164, no. 84. 



23 * SaptAirrtiiia or SfttStnw. 

fij Baki?al Dis BANi>roplonYiYA. 

With a note ana neii imcriptioti of AlitiMin Hueain 
by Vr. T. Bheh, Ph,d. 


The oxiRtencd of Sanskrit inscriptions in thoDargahof Zafar 
KhAn (JhAsi was noticed bj Mr. 1). Monej inot*o than sixty years 
agoJ They have also been i^ioed by Dr. Bloch in one of his 
Annual Reports.* These are nhe most intciesting ruins in Sapta- 
grama. Many people think thst Trivepi did not belong to 
Saptagrfima pioper, but. proofs against this belief will be adduced 
later on. 

What we know about Saptagr&ma before the Mahomedan 
conquest, has been gsthered chiefly from 
Pro-MuhomedaB ilindu sculptures, which were used in 
Baptagrama, Hln- mosques and tombs, which again have 
du ruins. rrumhled to pieces, disclosing the sculp- 

tures which were buried in them hun- 
dreds of years ago. The only Hindu ruin still to be found in 
Saptagrama is the temple at Trivenl, better known as the IfasAr 
of Zafar Khan Qhftzl or ^tfirT ** I The cluster of temples 
in the courtyard, which Mr. Money has described, hare now com- 
pletely disappear^.with the exception of the mosque and the Masftr. 
The Mazftr consists of two roofless rooms. The plinth of these two 
rooms is built of black basalt. The room near the rosd is also 
built of tlie same material. In tliis room lies the Qhazi himself and 
his wife. Previous writers have noticed that these rooms were 
constructed from materials tnken from the ruins of the Hindu tem- 
ple. But a closer examination shows that the room is an Antarftla 
of the Hindu temple still standing intact. The plinth, the walls, 
door jambs, lintels, are all constructed of the same materinl. There 
are four openings, each of them facing one of the cardinal points. 
The eastern and western doorways have been filled up with brick 
lattice work. The photograph f PI. 1 ) shows the northern gateway, 
one of the jambs of which has fallen and its place has b^n filled 
np with brick work. The fallen doorjamh. which is lying on the 
ground in front, may be replaced very easily. I hope the Govern- 
ment Overseers who are now carrying on the repairs will not 
overlook this. The western gateway fsces the river. There is 
a flight of stone steps rising up to the level of the temple. Both 
the western and southern gateways nre still in a good state of 
preservation. In all the gateways the door jambs are profueely 

I J.A.S B., vol. xvi.. pt. i. p. 893. 

• Annasl Beport of the Archesologiciil Snrvey, Bengel Circle, 1902, p. 24. 
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ornamentod. A small niche at the bottom contains a female 
dgnre, and by the side of the niche two squatting Yakfas bear 
square ornamented pilasters supported on flower vases on their 
backs. In the southern gateway the human figures have been 
carefully chiselled away, but on the western and northern gates 
they remain with sufiicient diHtinctness. The eastern gate opens 
the way to the other room. In this room are four tombs on a 
masonry platform. The walls of this room are built of a light 
reddish sandstone. There are some crude ornamentations on the 
door jambs. The walls have been very losely built of huge shapeless 
bl<»cks of stone with mortnr joints. Centuries of rain have 
washed away the mud from the upper portion of the walls, show- 
ing that the interstices were filled up with all sorts of sculptures 
and broken pieces of statuary. This room most probably 
occupies the space formerly occupied by the pillared Ma^d^^pa of 
the temple. This room contains the Sanskrit inscriptions men- 
tioned by &ir. Money and Dr. Bloch. All of the inscriptions tire 
on the north-western and north-eastern quadrants of the room. 
They are descriptive labels of scenes from the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharatn, and the stones on which they have been 
inscribed is black basalt. Most of them are at a height of two 
to three feet from the ground level. 

Scenes from the Rftmayana : — 

(1) Sitfl Vivflhah (pi. iia). 

(2) Khara-triHraiors^vadliah (pi. ii&). 

(3) Sr%~Rffmena BAvutm vadhah (pi. iic). 

(4) Sri-Sitfl-nirvv/lsah, Sri BAmOhhi^eka (pi. iid). 

(5) (Bhnrat)dbh{8eka (pL iie). 

Scenes from the Mahabharata and the life of Sfri E^^a. 

i l) Dhfftadyumna*Duhtd8anayor^yyuddham (pi. ii/). 

2) Qfinura^vadhah (pi. iiy). 

(8) Sri Kffna-VdnUsnrayor^yyuddham (pi. iih), 

(4) Si'i Jrr««a-l^«-(pl. ill). 

(5) Kamsa-Vadhah (pi. iy). 

These descriptive labels were most probably incised below 
basreliefs representing these various scenes and were most prob- 
ably used as outer friezes in the architrave of the Antarala 
of the temple The letters ai*e 3 to 4 inches in length, so that 
a man standing on the gi'ound could easily read them even at 
a height of 25 or 30 feet. After the demolition of the upper 
part of the Antarala the sculptures were sawn off and the rest of 
the pieces were used in building the room on the site of the 
Ma^d^pa** The orthodox builders did not mind the inscriptions 
as they were not sacrilegious. The two pieces of iron sticking 
in the western doorway of the temple are undoubtedly hooks for 
fastening t.he chains of the gat^s. Hooks of the same size are 
still used in the temple of Baidyanfttha at Deoghnr. These two 
pieces of iron have worn-out grooves in the stone and in which 
they now move. This has led to the proverb uuw 
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wl *.«.,** the Rxe moves but does not fell.” In the 

inoeqoe itself foar imam have been stack lu the waU between the 
niih^be (PI. Ill), l^ree of thesn bear inscriptioDM on tlieir backs 
while the fourth is an image of lecoiruisable by the tfadd 

which is to he seen thronarii a hole at ita back. The Uymple 
at Ti'iveiii was most probably a Vai?- 
Boddhiet roine. pm a temple as the descriptive labels 
show, bur traces of Jainism and Bad* 
dbism also are not absent. In the mosque there are two rows of 
pillars with six pillars in each row tPl IV). In the central row*, 
the second pillar from the noi th is quite difFerent from t«he rest. It 
is a square pillar, unlike the oc*l'agoiiR] or the hexagonal shape of 
the oihei's. The base also is squar e, and on it there are four Huddhaa 
in the Bhumit^ria Mvdra, pRrnled from each othex by a small 
pilastei set in a recess. Further exainitiation rev>'aled that this 
base is a fragment ftiom llu corner of a I’ectai'gulax* piece of 
sculptuie. These figures fare the south. On the western face 
also two of those figmes are still discernible. I'he only other 
relic of pre-Mabomedan Saptagiaina was found inside the room 
which now stands fiti tlie site of the ancient Mantlupa of the 
Tai'via temple The insciiption ot Huknuddiii 

uaina reuos. Barbak Shah of H. 860, In.s been incised 

on the back of the lower poi*tioii of an image of P&r^van&tha, the 
twenty-third Tirtbamkara. The feet of the image still i*eniaiii, and 
behind them are seen the coils of ihe serpent (4e^u which rose over 
the head with its extended hood. On esoh side of the image 
is an exquisitely ornate vase from which issues the stalks of some 
creeper. 'I'he pedestal below is also ornamented with neatly 
arranged coils of snakes. At Pandnfih, close to Saptaf^ma, two 
Hiodn sculptures have recently been disco vei'ed. Toe inscription 
of the Snltan ghamsuddin Ytlsaf Shfth of H. 81^8 has fallen 
from its place in the masjid and is now lying in front of the 
grave of Shah Safi. On examining it closely it was found 

that this insciiption was incised on the back of the lower part 

of an imaire of Suryya. The legs wear top-boots nnd on the 
pedestsl there are seven prancing steeds wiih Arupa, the chai ioteer. 
On each side of the image is a small female figure shooting 
arrows. To the left of the image stands a male figme with a sword 
in hand, piobably Nanaificara {Satnrti), and t** the right another 
male figure with an ink-pot and a pen in his bands.' In the com- 
pound of the Dargnli 1 found fragments of im image. On^ putting 
these together it was found that the pieces are from an image of 


1 Gf. Agnipariipa (Bib. Ind.) 

Tift i 

Chap. 61, verse 1-2. 
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To the left is the goddess Sarasvatl, vigft in hand ; and lo 
the right Lakimi with a lotns stslk in her hand^ and above her head 
the two hHnds of Vippn, onu holding the gfidff and the otlier a Iotas. 
The rains of Pandufih have otherwise been fully disoossed and 
illnstrated by Dr. Bhichmann. I pnblish a photograph of the ex*> 
terior of the Bai^ Da^waza masjid (PI. F) in accordance with the 
wish expressed by thut scholar.' In a paper read at a recent meet- 
ing of the Society, Babn Manmohan Ghakravarti, M.A.., B.L., has 
called attention to the fact that the portion of Bengal conquered 
^ Mnhammad Bakhtyftr extended from Lakhnor in the sonth to 
lleokof in the north. This fact is further emphasised by the 
Arabic inscriptions of S^dnw. The mar Bated Arabic inscrip- 
tion on the Hoathern mihrab of the mo^qae at clearly 

states that '^Zalar Khan smote the 
infidels with sword and spesr and 
quest of g XL . lavished treasnre on the (faithful).” 
The date of this inscription is A.H. 698, i,e,, 1298 A.D. Thus 
Lakhnanti, Lakhnor and Deokot were conquered in 1198-99 A.D. 
But the tract beh»w Birbhum and the delta between the Bha- 
girathi and the Padma maintained n precarious independence 
for more than a century. The attack on Nadiya was most probably 
H raid, becHuse traces of early Mahomed^in occupntion is altogether 
absent. Bihar, Dina3f>ar and the neighbourhood of Gaur show 
ample proofs of an earlier Mahomedan conquest. This inscrip- 
tion also mentions one N6gir Muhammad, alias Burhan QAzi. 
It is interesting to note that the name of the Rarii Ghazi, whose 
tomb lies in the room on the site of the ancient Map4>^pa, is known 
to us from the KnrsinamA of the Mntwallis ss Baikh&n (JhAsi. 
This Barkhan GhAzi seems to be a Apnhhtamsa of Burlisn Qazi. 

If the date of the conquest of Satganw is correct, then the 
conquest falls in the reign of Ruknuddin 
Mahomedan Gtover- Kiiikaus Shah of Bemral, the grandson of 
nors of Satganw. the Emperor Ghiaauddin Balban. Znfar 
Khan was most probably the Commander 
of the expedition, and he became the Governor of the conquered 
province. Zafar Khun is known from the Triveni inscription to 
be of Turkish descant. Before the expedition he was the Ctovernor 
of Deokot. This is known from the Gangarampur inscription of 
Kiiikaus. * Znfnr Khsn most probably was the title of the man. 
His real name seems to have been Bahram Itgin. His full name 
and titles are given in the Dinajpur inscription, Ulngh i A’zam 
HnmAy&n, Zafar KhAn Bahram Itgin. This inscription was 
incised just a year before the Triveni inscription (A. H. 697).® 
waAl* wiiiLvi looft Zafar Khun was alive in 1313 A.D. 

A T> * known from an inscription now 

19 3 A..U. stuck on the tomb of BnrhAn Qazi at Tri- 

vei;^i. This inHcription states that a Madrasah was built by Eh An 
Muhammad Zafar Kb An, the supporter of Kings and Sovereigns, 


1 J pi. i., 1870, p. 800. 


s J.A.8.B., pt. i., 1872, p. 108. 
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•to., daring the reign* of glianiBaddin Firffft 8h€h In A.H. 713 * 
The next mention of Satg&nw » to be found in the Tftrikh*!* 
Flr&B-SbAhi daring the ragn of Ghi&i^ddin Tit|^lwq. when he 
mantbed to obaetiee Bab&dur Sb&h, the last Balbani Hnltaii of 
Bengal* 

After this S&tgftnw wns placed under fbe military Governor- 
ship of ’Izzuddin YHby§ AVnm-ni-MulIc, who held that post from 
724 to 740.® Satgftiiw Mppeare au a mini town daring the reign 
of Muhammad Tughlaq, t he second King tif the Tngfalaq dynasty of 
Delhi, and the Miiest coin is dated A. H. 729. Sitgihw con- 
tinues to be a mint town up to the reign of IsUm Sb&h, son of 
Bher Shah, and the latest coin is dated A. B. 957,* 

Nothing further is known about Satginw during the first 

lanr 1456 JlUhi ^nwity and the dynaaty of 

** « Baja Kins. The next notice is to 1^ 

found in the Tiive^l insci iption of Ru- 
knuddin Bftrbak Shfth, incised during the lifetime of his father 
Nnsiruddin Mahmud Shah, the fi«Mt King of liic resusciaiod 
IHy&a Simhi dynasty. 'I’hib inscription has been insenbed on the 
back of tlie peiiesial of a statue of Pftrtvonitba, as bas been men- 
tioned above, which is dated A. H 860. Here Barbak gliah has 
been si 3 '’]ed Malik. It records the erection of a masjid by Ulngh 
Ajmal KfaSii, the Commander of the army of the noble Iqrar KhSn, 
who was the guardian of the Royal harem. Commander, Wazir 
of the District of SAjl& Mankhbad and the town of Lsobla.* 
This Iqr&r Khan is known to us fioni two other Bengal insirip- 
tiouB. Biith of them are dated in the year 865 A.H. and were 
discovered in the Dio&jpur District. Both of them record the 
erection of mosques by Khfin Ulugh IqrAr Khan, during the 
reig^ of Ruknuddin Barbak Shah. One of them states that the 
repairer of a tomb is the Ulugh Nusrat Khan a Jangdar and 
Shiqdsr (both of them subordinate officers).* 

The next notice of Satginw is in the inscription of Nigi- 


tomb of SAy>id JamAluddln, 
1 moA.D. ^ hundred yards from the 'Irish- 

bighS station. Itreooids the building of a mosque by Tarbfvat 
Khan in 861 A.H. This inscription pioves that Jqr&r Khan 
was Bucoeeded in the government of SktgAnw by Majlis Knr a 
year after the erection of his mosque.^ Nothing farther is 
known about this Tarblyat Khan. 


mddin Mahmud k^iAh now lying by the 
side of the tomb of SAy^id JamAluddln, 


1 J A.S.B., pt. i.,p. 2S7. 

• T^rikli-i.Firng-Shnhi of Bsmt (Bib.: lod.), p 461. 

8 J.A.8.B., 1874, pt. i.. pp 190.R1. 

4 Keltcm Wright’s Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Mnsenm, Tol. ii, 
pt ii., pp. 156-62, and pt. i.. pp 63 to 118. 

8 J.A.B.B., 1878, pt. i., P 890 In this insoription the reading is to 

lie prsferred to the reading ^ propoe^ by Dr. Bloohmann in J.A.B.B., 1878, 

*8 J.Alb*B.!^878, pt. i., pp. 272-78. and also J.A.S.B., 1876, pt i., pp. 2B0-9I . 
1 J.A.8.B., 1870, pt. i., p. 292, and 1878, pt. i., p. 270, 
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The next inRoi'iption from Sfttganw was discovered at 
Pandn&h. 1 have stated above that Panduali was a eity close to 
8atg&nw. The Diatrict Sajla extended from the banks of the 
Sarasvati to those of the Damodar, and the head-quarters of the 
District Sajla Mauklibad was Satganw, as will be proved bv 
several inHcrip^ions, one of which has already been mentioned. 
This inscription, hs already nanated. has been incised on the back 
of the lower portion of a statuo of Sfiryya. It records the 
erection of a mosque by a noble Majlis-ul-majalis (this is a title, the 
proper names of the Bengal nobles durini; the earlier period of 
Mahomedan domination generally is not known to us, as has 
alrendy been seen about 2?afar Khan and Bahr§m Itgin) during 
the reign of ^limsuddin Ytlsuf Sh&h, son of Barl>ak ^ah, in 
^2 A.H.' This inscription and the fragments of the image of 
Vi^gu prove that even after the conquest of Satiranw, Mahomedan 
authority was very loosely exercised in the surrounding districts. 
The magnificence of the Hindu mins discovered among the 
masjids at Panduah shows that the Saura and Vai^pava com- 
munity posst'ssed fine temples with magnificent colonnades, and 
were very rich. Tiiese religious entaldishiiients were probably 
sacked by 1 1 >e order of the Sultan Yusuf Shah and the remains 
used in the miinii* and masjids. The statue of Suryya being a 
laigo one a poi lion of it Ims been used as the inscription slab of 
the masjid. Hut the statue of Visua being more diminutive in 
size was pulled to pieces and the fragments thrown into the 
neigh hour! mr tank. Five centuries later the Mutwali of the 
Mazar, while re excivating the tsnk, found some loose pieces of 
the image. I found the fragments imbedded in the tempoiary 
hearths which the workmen had put up while the work of le- 
excavstion was going on. 

The next inscription records the erection of a mosque during 
mil u iuraii 4 a reign of Jalaluddm Path dbah, the 

King of the second Iliyas Shahi 
dynasty, by Ulntdl Majlis Nur in 892 
A.H. This Majlis Nur was the Commander (Sarlnskar) and 
Wazir of the Ai'fia Sajlfi Mankhbad and the city Simla>«ad and 
Commander of the Thana of Laobla and Mihrbak and the Ar 9 fi 
and Mahal Hadigarh.^ Nothing is known about Satganw 
during the troubled period which followed the fall of the Iliyas 
S^ahi dynasty and when the Abyssinian slave Mnliks declared 
indef>endence. Light breaks in once more upon »Satganw with 
the rise of Ssiyyad and Husainl dynasty. Three inscriptions of 
the reign of Alauddiii Husain Shah have been discovered in the 
masjid at Triveni, only one of which is dated : — 

(1) Inscription on the southern side of the inscribed mihrab 
mnirk wTAMiui Zafar Khan recordiuu^ the erection of 

1^6 A.D ^ mosque by Ului^ Mu snad Hindh h Khan, 

who was the SailaskHt* and Wazir of 
HuBRinabad and of the Ar^fi of Sajla Mankhbad and Sarlaskar of 


Ulugh Maanad 
1606 A.D. 


t J.A.8.R., 1878, pt. i., pp. 876-76. * J.A.S.B., 1870, pt. i., pp. 808-94. 
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the Thana of LftoblA during the reign of AUuddin Husain in 
911 A.H. This inscription lias not been noticed before. Maulavi 
Ehair-ul- AnAtn of the Hare School deciphered it for me. Dr. Bloch 
edits the complete text below. 

(2; Inscription to the south of the central mihrah. This 
is completely worn oat and nothing fiirthm- is intelligible beyond 
Abu’l Mazaffar Husain Sliah in the centre.* 


(3) Inscription recoiding the erection of a mosque by 
Buknuddin Jluknuddin Rukn Khan, son uf Alaud- 

Bukn TTHtt-w Snrhat. I'heie is no mention of the 

reit'inng &overrigu*H name and the date 
in this inscription. Rukn Khai) is stateil to be Sarlankar and 
Wazir of the town of Hasainabad Buzurg, of the Ar^A of SAjlA 
Mankhb&d and Sarlaskar of the Thaua of LftoblA and the town 
of Hadigarh. 

Ulnjj^ Masnad Hindhu EbAn is known to ns from another 


inscription* Twenty-eight years later in the Ealna inscription 
of Alauddin Firuz Sh&h, ho builds a mosque at Kalna. In this 
inscription also he is known Sarlaskar and Wazir, but his 


districts have not been eppcMfied. Ruknnddiu Rnkn Eban is 
also known from another inscription in wliicli the date and the 
name of the Eing are clearly stated. From this inscription he is 


known to have been the Wazir of the town ZafarabAd and Sarl- 


askar and high Eotwal of the town of Fiiozabad (PaiidnAh 
Hazrat). It is possible that lie held the Governorship of 
Satganw during the earlier years of the reign of Husain ShAh, 
but later on he was rewarded with the Governorship of the 
Metiopolitaii districts. The date of this inscription is 918 A.H.* 
The latest inscriptions from Satganw record the erection of two 
mosques by Bayyid Jamaluddin, son of Sayyid Fakbruddiii of 
Amul in 936 A.H. One of these inscriptions have bf>eti set up 
in the wall of Jamaluddin's masjid, which stands near his graved 
The other one is lying ou the ground inside the enclosure of 
Jamaluddin’s tomb.* 


Mention has been made of Hadigar or Hadigarh twice — 
^ once in the inscription of Fatb Sh&li 
loentmoation or again in the inweription of Ruknnd- 

tne name! or din Rnku Ehan. Bloch mann says he has 


places. succeeded in identifying the place, 

but Hadigar or Hadigarh is undoubtedly a mis-spelt form of Hi- 
thiftgarh. This psrganuah ih now included in the Twenty-four 
Pergatiiiah Blind lias been divided into two separate fiscal divisions.* 
HuBHinaliad has also been mentioned twice, in inscriptions 


incised daring the reigpi of Alauddin Husain Sb&h. From the 


1 Ibid., p. 286. , , , 

* J.A.8.B., 1872, pt. i., p»882. This insoription is now in the Indian 
Musenm. 

3 J.A.8 B., 1872, pt, i., p. 106. 

i J.A d.B., 1870. pt. L, p. 298. * Ihid., p. 297. 

3 Btatietioal Aooonnt of Bengal, vol. i, p. 282. 
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inRcription of Masnad of 911 A.H,, we know be wan 

Sarliiskar and Wazir of Husainabad. This Husaiofibad is uii* 
doubtedly tbe Hunainabad in Tweiity-fonr Pergannahs junt across 
th(^ river. > The Hunaiiii'ibad Buzorg mentioned in the inscription of 
Ruknnddin Bnkn Khan is most probably the Husainabad in the 
Murshidabad district. Local tradition narrates that in his early 
life HusHin ghrili was employed ns the Cow-herd of a Brahmapa who 
lived near Gokar^a in the modern Kandi subdivision. This Husaina- 
bad Buzurg is certainly not the Husainabad near Maldali which 
was a mint town during the reign of the Husaini dynasty.* Any- 
way the Husainabad Laobla, as Blochmann has already pointed out, 
is undoubtedly Laopala in the Twenty-four Pergannahs 10 miles 
due East from Triveni.^ It is nientiuned at first as a town and later 
on as a Thana or military outpost. Sajla Mankbbad is undoubt- 
edly the district in which Satganw was included as it has been 
mentioned wherever districts have been specified against the 
names of Governors in inscriptions. The modern name of the 
Parganab whioli includes Satganw is Area or Arfa. In all 
inscriptions Sajla Maukhbad has been mentioned as an ^Arsa, most 
probably in common use the name was dropped and gradually 
the t«i*m Area itself became a proper noun. Portions of this 
Pargaiiah have now passed into the Burdwan District, while the 
major poi*tion is included in Hughly.^ Probably Blochmann has 
correctly taken the term *Arsa to moan a Sirkar and not as usually a 
Parganah during the earlier years of Mahome<lan rule. From 
the Ain-i-Akbarl^ we find that the Parganah Akbar gbebi or 
Bhalkonila, commonly known as S&ndal, was included in the 
Sirkar of Sharifabad. During the British period this Parganah 
is known as Burdwan and Akbar ^^i. The name Sandal is 
no longer used. On further enquiry 1 learn that the name 

was Wtsw or 4tfW but it is not to be found in the 18th or 
19th century records.^ But in some unknown way the name Wt5W 
or iftsw has survived up to the present day The district seems 
to have included the modern Parganah of Burdwan, Parganah 
Haveli in the same district, and the Parganahs of Hughly lying 
to the north of the Sarasvati. Such an extensive tract of land 
could never have been included in one Parganah. Hence it is 
possible that in older days the term Arsa was equal to a Sirkar. 
The peculiar pronunciation makes the word sound more like 
or I It may be that the name is older. Its Sans- 
critised form has been found in manuscrmt brought from 
Nepal by Mabfimabopadhy&ya Harapras&d vastri during his 
recent visit. The manuscript is a copy of Bodhicaryiflvatara. 
The colophone runs thus : — 

1 Ibid , p. 288. 

* U. Nelson Wright’s Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Huseum, v<rt. ii, 
p. 178 to p 180. 

8 J.A.8.B., 1870, pt. i, p. 894, footnote. ^ 

b StHtistioal Aooonnt of Bengal, vol. iv, p. 178, and J.A.B.B., 1870, 
pt. i, p. 896. I Jamtt’e tmalation, vol. ii. 
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% oic TrrrvT^niT^t < if t wW—ngrim ♦ 
(f*r)ir wn »iT«wNJVOTt^ ttHI- 
ftnprfinn i inwB- 


wg*r 9ft 8 9»mv vonriKTt TCftr«ftft^*niQ w«i|j i‘ 


The characters are exactly similar to those found in the 
iiiscriptions of the Baidynnfttha temple at Deoj^hur. The com- 
bination of Venugr&ma with Sohiiloari <;hows that the Venn- 
^ama is modern Betufcramn in Fergaiinah llaTeli. Sohinoari 
is no doubt the Sanacritised form of Sftnoar. This fact shows 
that the Arsft Sftjlft Mankbbatl extended up to the oonlSnes of the 
modem District of Birbhum. Nothing yet is knoifii about 
Siml&bftdandMihirbak. 


The earliest Bengali works containing a reference of Sapta- 
Satmaw in K» ftina is the Cap^i Kavya of Mukunda 
Bengrtl Literature. •rnstwortl.y manuecripis of 

this work are available, and the existing 
printed editions are utterly unreliable. The Bangiya S&hitya 
Pari^at are tr^'ing to secure a copy of this work whi^ is said to 
be the autograph copy of the poet himself. A poem in honour of 
the serpent goddess Manats incidentally describes Saptagr&ma. 
The poet is a contemporary of Husain ^fih, and the work is 
dated 1417 S'aka. The colophone runs thus : — 


fjff nf«« w sift 

Ijrt T'l’fl ftft ^"rt^r JftCT 
tSNCT ^ftfi nn 
ttftw fti 8 rw »fi nfiftr 
8f6n fH *ift ^*«ft 

few 91 ctrtif 

(For translation see Postcript A.) 
The poet Bipradftsa describes Saptagrama in the chapter on 
the voyage of the Merchant prince Canditi : — 

" ffNr wnmn fw int ft) cn ewftf e»w 

VII 99 ftft 9t9 >rttcw9 C9t9 I* 

cwtft « 8 vif% fift fft C 9 CT 9 fti '•n nn vciftm I 

991 9891% «r5?lfi9m«l(%«TR*tsI^9C99fi I 


i This date is irreguliir, and appears to oorrespond to Tuesday, the 12th 
Febmary, 1420 A.D. — T. B. « « ^ 

• For a further description of this work see Proo. A.8.B., 1298, p. 20. 
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cwfimi w IT1 

•rfstfliw Jwmw ¥nr 9*ffi fvfiNtw 
f%4vt<r wr ifir rt) wii ^ tlwi i»»ff 
if%w c»it? ^ ip*r cnnF ftwr 

^ wwi ffww *rtHtw c««Ri cvrfiKtw 
»r#if wtw finflnr w <rrt wtsrw cirwt cntwa i 
t^pi w cron mftfir cfcsn «rwr« »r 
« li «*r tw wwl itfl *(1 wfl cfftw ftPw ft»nt 
cwf^ ^ ntfii % «tf» TOfsjcw fW 
«rfvitn cwtf%w ^wt«i ^ 

*iw OTCT «tf%fCT ^wt[ «mitw 

^t#. *w vjtw «rtr^ fwf< mi «tmr 
tMw wi Wii ^1 ^fn mi •nitsj cml^ 
cmi »tfii: cwt^ CT1TM itfw m 
Jiftn CTtm ^ct: cww mtf m wt^ Pwr (fw) c»rti¥ 
wnl otfi: ftw ®%tfi>1 c»i^w i ‘ 

The Btatement of this author proves that the city of Sapta- 
grftma extended up to Triveol. The stnteniezit of another author 
proves that it extended up to the Ganges : — 

*i4rm cw ^ f»r I 9ti»r \ ^cn cm ^ i 

wrts? ^iwsr cm i «w1»j w afi (srift) ^ cm i 
wfw 1 mtn m m aiftvtw’t i w* lai) ntfir 
wc^» nft «rwni %na i firfHft i • 

The date of this mannscript is unoeitain, and the work as 
preserved in the Society’s Library is in a fragmentary condition. 
S’akrajit or S'atrujit seems to have been one of the zemindars of 
Sapta>;vama, like Hira^ya and Govardhana described in the 
Caitanya-Bhagavata and the Caitanya Mangala. There are tvvo 
shrines of the followers of Caitanya amidst the ruins of Sapta- 
gr&ma. A couple of hundred yards fiom the tomb of Jamftluddin 
stands the shrine of Uddhirapa Dattn, one of the twelve apostles 
of modem Vai^^avism. The only remarkable feature in this 
shrine is a gigantic MUdhavUlatSi under which Nityananda used 
to sit. The trunk is about 24 inches in circumference, the 
usual circumference of the stem being in fractions of an inch. 
The shrine and enclosures are quite modern. About a mile from 
this place stands a ruined monastery about four-hundred years 

i Itanaia Mahgala of Bipradii Ms., Qa 8680. In the Aeiatio ficwihty, 
of Beogal. 

* SaffKimoAyala by Effya RSma M8., Qa 6674, in the Library of the 
Asiatio Society. 
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old. The moButefy ends in & noble flight of ateps desoendiiiff 
into the bed of the Sfunavati. This is the shtrine of RsfirhiinAtbs 
Diaa, a poet fatnons in Vaiipat a literature (PL VI). Most of the 
rooms are foofless, and in the eatensiTe ronrt-yai*d an old inau of 
the Sahajiy& sect eke« out a piccari<in8 livelihoofl from the 
scant Gfenerosity of the neijGrhbouniig villagers. In a small room 
adjoining the shrine is an oblong piece of stone measuring abcmt 
36 by 48 inches on whiob B^hanfttha Dasa is said to have attained 
Siddhahood. From the shrine of Raghunslha Das passing east- 
wards along the coarse of the Sarasvati one <*onies to a huge 
mound of brioka which according to the local traction are the 
ruins of the oitedel of Saptagrama (PI. VII). 

About a quarter mile from the tomb of Jam&luddin buried in 
the heart of the dense thicket riuI cane biakes there is a stump 
of a stone pillar once belonging to a mosqne. The surrounding 
grounds are strewn with pieces of scnlptun's and brick works. 
The whole of the area extending from Trisbighft to Trivet^l is 
strewn with bricks and intersected with paved road-ways where tlie 
vegetation is less dense and not mo high. The whole area stands 
in an awe-inspiring gloom, a silent witness to the devastations of 
time. 


The final rnin of S&tg&nw seems to have been brought about 
by the silting of the river Sarasvati. Probably the main stream 
of the Bhagirathi flowed on to the sea throush this ohannel 
before the appearance of Europeon nations in India. Even now 
large anchors, chains, cables and ropes of immense size are found 
in the bed of this river. I'lie river bed first below BaghunAtha 


D&sa’s monastery is abnut hOOyaids in bieadth. But the whole 
of this area is under cultivation. A very small stream four to 
five feet in breadth meanders through its old bed, and in some 
places in the District of Howrah has been choked up altogether. 
Several persons in the village of Tiisbigha acknowledged the 
discovery of anchors, chains, cables, and even gold and silver 
coins from the river bed. But no amount of persuasion could 
make them sell or show any of these relics. The old Vaifpava, 
who now resides amidst the mins of Raghunftth Daaa's monas* 
toiy Bwo>e that an earthen pot full of corns have been found on 
the river bank between the monastery «nd the port, but had been 
appropriated by the Khudim or Mntwali of Jamalnddin^s 
masjid. The last K hadim di« d years aim, and no successor has 
yet been found. The Wakf lands are now in the possession of a 
Uindn, and all claims of the Mahomcdans have since been baned 
by limitHtion. Close to the spot where we found a stump of a stone 
jiillar (PI. IX) we found several large blocks of stones. Following 
these atones we came to the banks of the river wheie we fonnd 
several mounds of bric’ks on the river side ; these were the ruins of 
a once noble flight of steps desG«’nding to the bottom but all gone 
to piei'eN now and fust crumbling away. In my infancy my futher 
used to point ont a heap of black stones neat* the rsilway bridp 
on the Sarasvati while passing on the East Indian Railway, and I 
made a 8ti*enaouB attempt to reach this spot, but the thick under* 
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gpx»wth and the intertwining cane brakes resisted all attempts 
at further progress. The stones are no longer visible from the 
rail«vay as the fast-growing vegetation had covered it up long 
since. 

When the Portuguese first visited Bengal, the Sayjid or 
Husaiui dynasty reigned in Bengal.^ One of the reasons of the 
iniin of Satganw was the downfall of the independent kingdom 
of Bengal. The Portuguese had begun to frequent Bengal by 
the year 1530. Eight years later the last king of the Hnsain 
dynasty, Saltan Giiiafuddin Mahmud Sbah, who is referred to 
as EUrey Mamude by Du Barros in his Da Asia, was ousted from 
his kingdom by Fakhruddin Sher Shah. Tiie subsequent amal- 
gamation of Bengal in the last Empire of the Pathans served 
to hasten the ruin of Satganw. In the year 1540, its harbour 
was becoming difficult of access for ships. The growing in- 
fluence of the Portuguese was driving away all honest enter- 
prise from the port.^ The growing Portuguese trade and the 
increasing shallowness of the liver Sarasvnti necessitated a 
change of route for the incoming sliips. The only alternative 
route was by the BhftgirathI, which was not deep enough for 
large sea-going vessels. This, again, necessitated a transhipment 
from the larger sea-going ships to smaller vessels, which gave 
rise to Betur and ultimately to Calcutta. The words of the 
Portuguese travellers imply that the Sarasvatl was once navi- 
gable by large vessels and its harbour deep enough for them to 
stand at anchor.^ The last coin struck at the Satganw mint is 
dated A.H. 957 or 1550 A.D. Fifteen years later Cmsar Fredrick 
found it still a reasonable fair city abounding with all things.* 
Nothing is known of Satganw during the temporary indepen- 
dence of Bengal under the later Suri and EararSni Sultans. 
With the flnal conquest of Bengal by the Mughals, the last blow 
was dealt to Satganw by Emperor Akbar The permission 
given to Captain Tavarez to erect.a permanent town near Hui^hly 
brought about the desertion of Satganw. At this time the whole 
of the Indo-European trade had passed on to the hands of the 
Portuguese. Malay and other eastern trade had most probably 
given up the coasts of Bengal on account of Portuguese depreda- 
tions The only remaining traffic was between the native Indian 
merchants and the Portuguese. With the permavient establish- 
ment of the Portuguese in Hughly, the majority of Indian tradera 
also must have left the port. Satganw appears as a Sirkar in 
the rent roll of To^aranialla.* The ruin of the Portuguese 
settlement at Hughly brought about by Sbuhjahan paved the 

^ Barly Annals of the Euglish in Bengal, vol. i, p. 182. 

ft *'The Portingalles .... live in a manner like wild men and 
untamed horses, or that every man doth there what he will, and every man 
is lord, neither esteem they anything of justice whether there be any or 
none"— Voyage of Van Linachoten (Hakluyt Society), vol. i, p, 95. 

8 Ibid., p. 134. 

* Oaesar Fredriok (Hakluyt Society), vol. i, p. 880. 

* Jarrett's translation of the Aind-Akbari, vol. ii. 
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wav for the future Tausdarahip of Hughly. In the eeventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries we find the old trade of Shtginw divided 
among the VHriona European settlements along the river — Huurhly. 
Qhinsurah, Chandemagore, Serampur and Calcutta. 

Porto Peqneno was the name which the Poi-tugfoese gave to 
their new settlement.^ Among the products of SitgAnw species 
of quilts wrought with yellow silk bad been specially and re* 
peatedly mentioned in the records of the eaidier decades of the 


seventeenth century.* 

The only place of intei*e*«t to the ueneral body of the Indian 
people amidst the ruins of ancient Sitginw is the confiuenoe of 
the three rivers. The Yamima forks out into two branches near 
tliH Ganges. One of th<>hr falls slightly above and the other 
slightly below the coiifluoii« r of the Sarasvaii with the Ganges. 
The majority of the pilgrim** assiMiible on the western bank of the 
river for bathing purposes. Cni'ionsly enough the bathing takes 
])lace some five-hundred yards up the river and not at the junction 
of the Gauges and the Sai*asvati At Prayaga, near Allahabad, the 
bathing takes place at the spot where the bluish water of the 
Yamuna mixes with the muddy stream of the Ganges, producing an 
effect difficult to describe. A t Ratgan w Tribeni. the bathing should 
be done below the junction, or ui the junction, but not above the river. 
It seems that in earlier days the bathing was performed immedi* 
ately below the Darga of Zafar Khan. The riverbed here is strewn 
with bricks, stones and pebbles, which may be the remains of a ghat. 
The abode of the Seven (tfis mentioned by Biprad&sa in his des- 
cription of Satganw is still pointed out at tnis place. After the 
Mabomedan conquest, the spot must hare been changed out of 
sheer necessity. And the present spot was chosen in the absence 
of a suitable site near the junction. DuHng the earlier penod 
of Mabomedan domination in Bengal, Trivecii and couseqimntly 
Satg&nw, was wrested from the Mahomedans by the Hindu ^ Kings 
of Orissa. The Orissan conqueror Mukunda Dova built the 
spacious flight of steps now existing. To him also is attri buted 
tne building of the great embankment ou which the road 
Magra to Trive^l has been laid. The influence of Orissa is still 
pi^inent at Triveni. The majority of attendants in the small 
groups of shrines clustering around the ghat are Oriyfis* , 

There is a good rood from Trisbigha station to Bansbena 
and Tribeni, of which the portion between Bansberia and Tribeni is 
metalled. Between Trisbigha and Bansberia there aro small 
groups of huts. They are the remains of the ancient divinons 
or quartei s of the city end stiU bear their sneient names sqch u 
MiaAparfi, Kftgcbipard, etc. Between Trisbighfi and BaMb^ 
I counted a couple of big tanks, while 

are to be met with at every turn. At Tnsbighft itself there are 
several fine tanks. Pour large tanks are to be seen on the four 
sides of the modem shrine of Uddhftra^^ Datta. One of these 


1 

t 


alDh Fifcoh fHaklojt Sooietj), vol. vl, pt. i, p. *67. 

he^EDglish Factories in India by William Forts, pp. 196, 198, and *00. 
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ifl known as tbe Nupura Ku^da. It is said that the gfold bangles 
from the feet of fcbc lord Nitayananda fell into the waters of this 
tank while he was disporting himself in it durins the period of 
his residence with Uddh&rana Datta. There is no mention of 
the occurrence in the Bhakti Batnfikara by Narahari Gakravarfi 
who describes the meetinsr between Nityananda and Uddharana 
Datta in the following words : — 

sitiil «rtCT cmwf 

w«rfCT 

trw 

II 

| 

w*l 

^fwcnii w ^^<11 

fawTa^ W*fir c*ITl 

^nrtir*| ^ i 

inr i itftf fwr i 

^ ^«tBl 

nfiw ^ ftfi atftv tftl« I 

^f«tcw c«r>nifv •ifwtJ I 

«lt% 

^nCT a faWtJT^ I 

>i»»r 

^fwtnsr *rtn 'Wl I 
ii»fw I 

*i««riCT‘ fir«TTsr>ir fltir 

«ts>icT * 1 ^ 1 ^ »orw •Tl'itir i 
TO«TCil ’ll ill 5lh%l ftitr 
n» wi atfit iR«ti I 

cm %’i iw citfi mor 
ctMi V *iwti 
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c»iW«fT wtRn fir ipr 
itfj fiftfJi I 

Hiw iw c«rpr w Rm 
TOW «flt cnwl nwri 
w^ncw wfii|< fircviti wtrt 

oitw wtwi iw iR «rft I 

cwwwaff Riitwiw* fiwf 
cw TOi TO v jplWiTOn 
CWWfCT’’*'^ C¥ W TO 
•tlj TO «cw %TO*li^ 

Snmmiuy of Confonh.—" llaviDp; relieved the sufferinfi^ of the 
people in many villages the lord rame to Saptagf§ma. Ho appiM- 
pi'iatod Uddliaraua Datta, and Ins sojourn thore Is well known. 
The lord took his al)o<le in tho h m«i of Ute fintun^'ito Uddhftrana 
Datta oil the banks of the Tnheui. Lddharana nursed the foot 
of Nit} 5nanda with great devotion. All the merchant familiea 
were purified through Uddharana. NityAnaiida went to the 
house of every luerchant in ^a]}tagl5ma singiag holy aongH 
(Klrttana). The Kirttana which took place at Saptagr&ma at 
tliia time cannot be described in a century. Uddhftrana Datta, 
mad with love, nursed the lord with a glad heart. The great 
holy place at Sapta^ftma is the ghat at Triveoi There be 
observed the festivities with the lord. The places associated 
with Nityftnanda are to bo regarded as holy as all the holy places 
put together. Who can count the holy places in the "land of 
Gauda. Uddharana travelled through all those holy places with 
the lord.” 

To the south of Jamaluddiu's tomb there is a large tank 
about half a mile in length and more tint 11 fifty foot in depth. 
This is the only tank w'liich possesses a fair supply of water 
tbroti^hoat the year. Several tanks of fair proportions are also 
to be noticed on either side of the road fntm tlie station to the 
Grand Trank Road. The Grand Trunk Road passes tlii*ough the 
bed of one or two of the largest tanks. The road passes through 
the north-western comer of the port. An old man f>f the Bftgdi 
caste pointed out the moat of the port to us. Its breadth is 20 
to 30 feet. But it is so full of cane brakes that it is very diffi- 
cult to judge the present depth. The man said that while the 
exoa>ration was going on to sink the piei s of the bridge which 
now carries the Grand Trunk Hoad over the Rarasvati several 
large earthen vessels wei'e discovered at a depth of eight to ten 
feet below the ground level Two of these were full of a sticky 
black liquid giving out a very pungent smell, while the rest were 
full of grain hnsks. Passing along the course of the Sarasvati to 

t Bhakti Bain&kara, edited by Bania Bdriyana Yidyiratna, Berham- 
pore, 1887 A.D,, pp. 688-89. 
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the point of its junction with the Ganges, one comes upon the 
ruins of a large bridge, after passing the modem suspension 
bridge carrying the road from Bansberia to Trive^i. This most 
probably is the bridge built by Ulugh Masnad Hindhu Khan in 
1505 A.D. referred to above. The inscription itself has been 
stuck in the walls of the masjid of Zafar Knan at Tribeni. This 
proves that the mihrabs of the masjid are not very old. The one 
containing the inscription of Zafar Khan is probably the only 
structure still remaining of Zafar Khan’s building. 


Note by Dr. T. Bloch. 

The followingis a transcript of the Arabic inscription (PI. YllJ) 
referred to on page 251, above : — 

... 

^jJl jioS Jf ya ^ dUJi 8 

« lUc ^Jf j 

jJ ^ 

iSii tSJ 

• tj^yOS tsU Jis^j 

U y y {^\ b a 0 | 5 

{:ys ^ ^ tUj ... jJt 5 

* 5 lil^l ;ljJ| ^ j ai^li 

lyeJl JjWf 5 JdUj| ^^buJl iSA'>t 6 

• a^lJaU j sJJt Ali, ^(hUi ^1 j 

j jy^j ^lB«t 7 

Jij]| a>l«i jCU db asCiuo 1 UL» a^ ^ abin-^ 

« a a5V#A«j J j£tp (X^t ^ 

It will be seen from this transcript that the inscription ^ 
refers to the building of a bridge (stVaU iu the time of *Al&*ud- 

i To boild bridges evidently WM a meritorioiis act to the Mahammadens 
as well as to the Hindus. There is another Arabic inscription on a bridge 
on the road from Bnglishbasar to Ghiur in the district Of Maldah. It refers 
to the time of the Bengal Sultan Jaliluddin Muhammad Shih, if I remember 
oorreotly. 
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din Hoflain Shah. The date of the ioRcription, the let Rajah 
911 A.H., corresponda to the olst October, 1505 A.D. The 
builder was “the g^eut KTi aii. the exalted Xb&qtn, the hero 
{pahlan) of his age and time, Ulugh Hiiidha Shan." He wa^ 
a “military Commander a«id Governor {Sar4a8hkar‘0-Wazir) of 
Husainabad and the iliHtriot of Sajla Maukhbftd; also a 
military Commander {Sfir-Itrhkar) of the Thana Laobli." 


P<»«TSCRIPTS. 


T. Bl03H. 


I add this po.stRcript c-oiitaining the traTislations of the 
Bengali extracts quoted nb«»v.* iit the recpiesT of Dr. T. Bloch, 
Ph.l)„ of the Archa»ologicsU f^(i:\ey . — 

A. “ Bipradasa was the vui <»f Mukunda Pandit, who ruRided 
fora longtime at Baduryu Vef.igiama. On the lUth day of the 
waning moon in the month V'aisakha. Fadrna. the goddesR of 
serpents, sitting near his hciid gave him inspiration, 'i'aking no 
heed of wise men and inaster-p»M‘ts hr wi*ot^* *'ongs in honour of 
Padnia according to the Law*- lii the ::<aka year, the earth, 
the Vedas, the moon and the seas, ij , 1417 (1495 A.I). ). 
Husena Sa (Husain Shah) with anspicious signs, was the 
reigning monarch in Oaur.” 

B. “ The merchant Cad anchoring his fleet on the banks said 
that he would like to see Saptagrama, where there is a place 
sacred to the Seven Rsis, whore all gods reside, where there is 
(no) sorrow and no misery, and which is the abode of all that is 
good. All mendicants with one mind served the Rfis and 
Munis, and incessantly practised austerities. The Oangea, the 
Jamuua, and the Saras vati are wide rivers presided over by 
Uma and Mahesvari. Seeing the Ganges iu three streams 
the prince Csda was delighted, and brought his Madhukara 
(boat) near the bank. With great glee ho performed the sacred 
rites due to a place of pilgrimage and worshipped Mahe^vani. 
Having flnisbed these, cheerful at heart he roamed about in 
the city. Men in thirty-six diffei-ent stages of life lived there 
without knowing sorrow or misery. Brahmapas lived there, 
learned in all the S'astras and brilliant dike the Sun. They know 
all that is true, and are experts in the works of spiritual guides, 
teachers of knowledge, rivalling the gods. Alen were like 
enpids, women like Sdvitriy and adorned with all sorts of golden 
ornaments. How can I describe theii physical and moral 
beauty? The eyes refuse to wink at their sight. It is like a 
new heavenly city. The houses aie in rows, and in eveiy house 
there is a golden fountain (or shower-bath).^ Bright gabled 
roofs made of glass with various gems in profusion and hanging 
fringes of royal pearls. Eveiyone serves the gods with feelings 
of devotion. In every house there are various images, and in 
every palace there are images made of gems. 1 hey play on 
various Truiainal instruments, conches, bells, drums, etc. 
Seeing these the merchant prince rejoiced. How am 1 to describe 
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the YavauaB that live there, the Mongols, the Pathans and etc., 
Sayyids, Mullahs and Qazis, expert in hooks and in the Qnr&n, 
who pray twice («ic) a day. in masjids and houses and places 
^of business they make their salaams every day, and make offerings 
*to the people. Having made his obeisance to the goddess Manasa, 
the Brahmana poet Bipradftsa prays that her worshipper might 
be saved.’* 

C. “ Nothing in the world is equal to SaptasTfima. People 
live on the banks of the river Bbigirathi so oloBe, that their 
thatches meet. Virtuous men make gifts and perform saorifioes 
without end. There is no untimely death, no sorrow and no 
misery. Its owner is a king named ffakrajlt. I cannot 
expatiate on his good qualities. He is the veritable moon of 
white and spotless fame. His dwelling surpasses the palaces in 
heaven,” 



JULY, 190$. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Societo was Iw H on 
Wednesday, the 7th July, 1909, at 9-16 p4i. 

to Tboum Holland, K.CJ.E., D.So.. F.RH., P.a.S.. 

Pnaident, m the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Babu Rakhal Das Bannerji, Prof. P. J, Bruhl, Mr. L H, 
Burkill, Baba Nilmani Chakravarti, Mr. L. L. Fermor, Rai 
Bahadur Matilal Gangoli, Mr. H G. Graves, Mr. H. H. Hayden, 
Mr. B. G. Horniman, Dr. W C. Hossaok, Mr. C. H. Kesteven, 
Mr. A. H. Lewes, Dr. Indumadhab Mallick, Captain C. L. Peart, 
I.A., A. C. Ridsdale, Mahamahcmadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri, Prof. £. Sommerfeldt, Captain F. H. Stewart, I.M.S., 
Dr. G. Thibaut, C.I.B., Mr. Q. H. Tipper, Kaviraj Jogindranath 
Sen, Vidyabhusana, Mr. W. A. Wood, Bev. A. W. Young. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Sizty-two presentations were announced. 

The Council reported that no meeting was held in June as 
a quorum of members was not present. 

The General Secretary reported : — 

1. That Miss Cornelia Sonhbjee, Dr. £. Houseman, Munshi 
Jwala Sahai, and Captain J. H. Morgan, I.A., had expressed a 
wish to withdraw from the Society. 

2. That Prof. Michael Jan DeOoeje, an Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Society, was dead. 

The President announced : — 

1. That Major C. R. Stevens, I.M.S.» had withdrawn his 
resignation of membership. 

2. That Prof. £. P. Harrison had been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Council, in the place of Prof. J. A. Cunningham, re- 
signed; and Dr. G. Thibaut es Acting Philological ^oretary 
vice Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, gone on deputation. 

The proposal to create a distinction among the members 
of the Society, and of obtaining official recognition tor the 
Society as a Metropolitan Institution, of which intimation had 
already been given by circular to all members, was brought up 
for final disposal. 

The votes of the members were laid on the table and the 
President requested any members, who had not e^ressed tlmir 
opinions, to take the present opportunity of fillip in voting 
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The minutes of the last meeting were read and oonfimed. 

The foQowing paper was read : — 

Notea on Smallpox.— By Hason J. G. Vaughan, I.M.8. 

The fdlowing members Joined in the disonasion : Lt.>Gola 
Nott, Greoi ; Dr. Hossaok, and Dr. Ghose. 
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PRIVitBaRA OP ORDINARY MBMBBRS< 

(a) To be preseat uid at all Gmenl MwMag^ iHkMl 

^ OB Ute firsi W«int»d$f t» oMi NMbBi AIHIPI 
ia SoptnubeB and Ootobao, 

(b) To jwopoM and nwtA o»adidaiM for Onliiiiai^ IIMMV' 

•htp 

(f) To lutrodace ruiton it tho Ordinary Gweral MotliuigO 

and to the jfrouada and pollio roonu of the Sooioty 
(InnufT the hoars they are open to TQomhera. 

(<l) To bare {leisunal access to the Libiaiy and other public 
looms of the iioeiety, and to examine its ooUeotione 
(a) To take out hodce, plates and ssaameripts from the 
Libnuy 

(/) To roceiTe gtahi, OOpiee of the Jomnal cmi Pneuiutfi 
and iltmotn of the Society, 

(g) To fill any office in the Society on being duly elected 

thereto. 
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24* Decorapotitton of Ammonium Plotinlclilorlde and 
Platlnlbromide under the Influence of Heat 

By PjuFtruiA Chandra RAt and Atitc. Chandra 
Ghosh, M.A., ‘Research Scholar ^ Presidency College. 


The decomposition of ammonium phtinoohloride by heat 
has been investigated by Maiimeiif*, who sof'iiw to be of 
opinion that the nitrogen of this ooin pound comes off in Mie 
shape of di-imide ^ (Bull. Soe. Cln'iu j!ij, 4, 1890). It seemod 
..desirable to study the decompoMifioii products of ammonium- 
platinichloride and platinihromide under similar conditions. 

Ammonium Platusioiiloride 

Berzelius evidently noticed the decomposition of this com- 
pound (Gmelin’s Handbook of Chemistry, translated by Watts, 
1852, VI, 308) : but as the record of this work is very meagre 
and as we have observed some new interesting facts, we 
consider them worthy of communication Moreover, the de- 
composition of the corres^nd ng bromide compound could 
not be studied with advantage unless a comparison was 
instituted between it and the former. 

The salt was prepared in the usual way, washed with alcohol 
and (fried at 100—104''. Analyses of several distinct pre- 
parations gave, on ignition, the mean percentage of platinum 
as 43*41, that required by theory being 43*85. 

Method of Experiment. 

It will be shown below that the decomposition of the 
substance takes place according to the equation as given by 
Berzelius : 

, 3 (NH^ ) a PbClft=3Pt + 16HC1 + 2NH*01 + 2N, 

which requires the theoretical percentages of chlorine and 
nitrogen distributed as follows : — 


1 The original memoir is not available here; our informatiou 
is derieed from the Aba. Chem. Boo. Journ. 1890, 262. It is evidently 
due to an error that the formation of di-imide has been attnbuted to^ the 
deoompoeition of ammonium platinichloride according to the equation : 
PtCl 4 . 2 NH 401 =Pt+ 4 H 01 -h2NH HCl. (Vide Moissan’e OAtmie JilMr- 
ale. If 660). This error has also been repeated in Caven and lemder's 
SpetmaHe Inorgame OhemiHry, p. 192. 
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Cl as HCl Cl as NH^Cl Total Cl 
42*7 5-33 48*03 

N as NH^Cl N as gas Total N 

2*1 4*2 6*3 


The salt was sometimes heated on a porcelain boat in an 
open tube, 93 cm. in length, in a current of dry air (Fig.l) ; 



the major portion of tlie sublimate condensed in the upper 
part of the tube a little away from the source of heat. It is 
worthy of note that distinct traces of platinic chloride in- 
variably volatilised along with the sublimate, imparting to the 
aqueous solution of the latter, as also to the precipitate of 
silver chloride derived from it, a faint yellow tint. It is only 
when the sublimate was cautiously resublimed that the colour 
disappeared. This phenomenon was also seen when the salt 
was heated in a vacuum as in the succeeding experiments. As, 
however, small quantities of the sublimate were carried 
beyond tlie length of the tube the arrangement as shown in 
Fig. 1 was adopted. To the tube was attached a glass spiral 
with bulbs blown in it, these being packed close with asbestos. 
This spiral terminated in anotlier packed with glass beads 
moistened with a solution of caustic potash in order to catch 
the hydrochloric acid. The chlorine in the washings” of the 
tube and the spiral with the asbestos was taken to represent 
the chlorine of ammonium chloride, while that in the washings 
of the second spiral, the chlorine of hydrochloric acid. A 
curious and what appeared to be an anomalous behaviour was 
noticed. Although the percentage of total chlorine agreed 
fairly well with the theoretical amount, the distribution of it 
in the shape of ammonium chloride and hydrogen diloride 
respectively varied within wide limits. Thus in one experi- 
ment the percentage of chlorine as hydrochloric acid came 
out as 38*4, while that in the shape of ammonium chloride 
as 9*68; the theoretical numbers being 42*7 and 5 33. On 
substituting the open tube for a closed one as shown in the 
firsyiortion of Fig. 2, the other parts remaining the same as 
in jig 1, and exhausting the apparatus by means of the 
*‘Sprengel” and collecting the gas which remained un- 
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absorbed, the percentage of nitrogen aa required by the 
equation given fu>ove was always obtained, the mean of five 



concordant eatimaiionN being 4*16, that required by theory 
being 4*2. That the i!*!' pure nitrogen was proved by 

‘'sparking” it for some wlmi tile v 411100 nmiained 

iinclianged. A given volume ol oxygen \\ also in some 
instaiioeH introduced into th<* gas and a s( irk ]>aH.sed, but 
no diminution in volume was noticed, which would bo the case 
if it contained free hydrogen. 

The fluctuations in the distribution of chlorine as des- 
cribed above, however, did not cease. It was, therefore, 
suspected that minute trae-s of moistun giw*ii oil either by 
the salt or tenaciously held by the ghMs or the asbestos 
condensed the hydrochloric ac'id in varying proportions. The 
second ser.es of bulbs was, therefore, plugged with phosphoric 
pentoxide and the apparatus while in a vacuum was heated 
several hours in an air-bath at a temperature of 80^ The dry 
hydrochloric acid which was given off along with nitrogen was 
collected and measured by the diminution in volume after 
absorption by caustic potash solution. The chlorine in the 
potassium chloride formed by the reaction was also estimated. 
In one experiment the percentage according to the former 
method was 37'79. while that from the potassium chloride 
amounted to 3S 25 Tlie divergence from the theoretical 
amount, viz, 42*7, was still considerable. The chlorine in the 
washings of the tube and the bulbs, t.e. tlie chlorine of what 
was taken to represent ammonium chloride, came out, on the 
other hand, far in excess of that demanded by theory. Although 
we had performed more than two dozen experiments we could 
not account for this anomaly. Our attention was, however, 
drawn to Baker’s identical experiences (Trans, Chem, Soc, 1894, 
66, 615). Hydrochloric acid even when perfectly dry attacks 
the alkali constituents of the soft glass. The asbestos used 
in our experiments was also similarly affected. On substitut- 
ing hard ^ass tubes and asbestos previously digested in aqua 
regia^ the percentage of chlorine as hydrochloric acid rose to 
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40*6 ; while that in the shajpe o! ammonium ohloride went 
down to 6-7. Perfect immunity of the glass from the attack 
of the acid could not be secured with our samples.^ The 
deficiency of chlorine to the extent of about 1*8 per cent, is 
accounted for by the fact that traces of ammonium chloride 
in the shape of fine dust were invariably carried off into the 
‘^Sprengcl,” in spite of the packing of the bulbs with the 
materials named above. . 

Dbcomposition of Ammonium Platinibbomide. 

The method of carrying on the experiment was exactly the 
same as described above. As fiee bromine was liberated it 
was absorbed sometimes by the potassium iodide solution witli 
which the glass beads were moistened, and the amount of 
which was estimated by its e(|uivalent of the iodine liberated, 
and sometimes by caustic potash solution which also absorbed 
the hydrogen bromide given off according to equation (2) as 
shown below In the latter case it was necessary to reduce 
the alkaline solution by means of aluminium foil as a portion 
of the bromine was converted into bromate. The reaction 
evidently proceeded simultaneously according to the two 
equations : 

(NHJ PtBr« = Pt + 2NH^Br + 4Br .. ..1 

3 (NH Pt Br^ = 3Pt + 16HBr -h 2NH^Br + 2 N 2 . . 2 

According to the first equation the bromine should be dis- 
tributed as NH^Br 22*50 p. c., in the free state, 45*02 p. c. 
total 07*52 ; while equation No. (2) requires the bromine as 
NH^Br 7*50 p. c. and as HBr ^*02 lespectively, and free 
nitrogen 2*62 p. c. Two experiments earned on with the 
apparatus as shown in Fig. 2 without, however, the salt being 
dried by the interposition of phosphoric pentoxide, yielded 
the following result : — 

Br ( free N ( free )% . . 

31-93 0*79' .. .. i 

30-92 0*80 .. .. ii 

When, however, the salt was more thoroughly dried and the 
moisture excluded by filling the bulbs with phosphoric 
pentoxide, the percentages of nitrogen rose to 1*28 and 1*58. 
(Exp. Ill and IV.) 

Speaking roughly, 70 per cent, of the salt decomposed 
according to equation (1) in experiments I and II, while by 
taking care so that moisture was excluded as far as possible, 
the direction of the reaction was reversed, the major portion 

1 It may be added here that glass tubing stocked in the damp 
oUmate of Lower Bengal often det^iorates in quality. 
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of the lalt (in fact as muoh as 60 per cent.) in eiperiment IV 
deoompodng according to equ^diion (2). 

It may be stated here that in the experiment with 
platinichloride, when the salt was thoroughly dried 
with the aid of phnsphorip peiitoxide, minute traces 
of chlorine were given off, whi( h soiled tiie mercury in the 
"Sprengel" tube. But it is of interest to note that in 
the case of the corresponding bromine compound, the more 
it is dried the less the amount of free>broinine evolved. 




25 . Some Notci on Mioerelogy ; lumorphlun between 
Anthydrlte end Beeitee. 

By Pboimbor E Sonmkrfrldt, Ph.I).. P,C.S., F.GJB. 


There had Iwn «p to tin prtweni, if t)i<> rninerD.! 
l)aritcH and anhydrite .-itc isoiiiorphouH, ms th(‘ crvstaliographW 
symmetry of botli i** tlio same, but os the differonce of oonW' 
ponding angles is ven ur* nt The artificially okmIc crystals may 
iielp UM to decide if lliey are not I at first believed that there 
were some oryetaJlographic dififerences between the artifioial 
anhydrous Kme sulphate and the miueial anhydrite, but 1 have 
to thank Dr. Johnson, at Goettingen, who showed that both 
were identically the same. 

There is no doubt that mixed crystals of the two sulphates 
are to be found, and if all such two substances are called iBomo^ 
phous tiien anhydrite and barites are isoinorphous. But <me 
must not rely on this condition alone. 

The supersaturation of a solution cun be removed by a 
trace of the dissolved aub<<tance and by a trace of any isomor* 
phous substance : that gives a method investigated by Ostwald 
for recognising isomorphism. 1 m.>de experiments by adding 
a trace of anhydride to a HU{)ersaturated solution of barites 
in sulphuric acid and watched the time necessary for crystallisa* 
tion, but no acceleration could be found if such nuclei were 
added or not. 

The same result was obtained by adding nuclei of barites 
to a solution able to give anhydride crystals. Therefore the 
two substances cimnot be called isomorphous as they do not 
agree to Ostwald ’s method of recognising isomorphism ; but 
perhaps another modification of lime sulphate, unknown yet, 
may be isomorphous with barites. 




26 . The Discovery of Seven New-dat'*d Records of the 
Scythian Period. 

By 11 D Bandyopadhy^va. 


Tiio existener of un|Mt'>h«>lic»d dut^d i«n*oidN of thi* ScHhiau 
[loriod in the Proviiinai MuHoiim at Lucknow wa» well Imown 
to Hollolars both in Kuroi^* luid in India In 1003 t!ic pubDcation 
of Mr. V, A. Smith’s in h* tlie Kumiih jieriod of Indian Hisfvy 
re-opeiipd the subji'd. .md Hince then nunieroiiK valuable con- 
tribiitionRon it have appr uY‘d in the variouH |nibli(‘ath»iiH devoted 
to Orientolopy. In Mj. V A Smith obtained a complete 
set of inked impressioriM cd the inHcriptiorn. on the Lucknow 
Museum through the (*uratorJ But unfortunately none of them 
have been published as yet. I came to know of the existence 
of two or three absolutely new records in the Lucknow Museum 
in October 1906 while 1 was hunting about for innlerialH of my 
pa|)er on the Scythinn ])cnod of Indian History 1 a as infoniied 
by the ('urator of the Museum that a/f instTiptions have been 
published I Unfortunately T hod no H]>are time on that occasion 
and HO was unable to examine them thoroughly. In 1908 
the executive commit tee of the Lucknow Provincial Maseam 
resolved to entrust the cataloguing of tlie Arc Ineo logical Sc^ciion 
of the Museum to me on tlie rec<mirnendation of Dr. .T. Ph. 
Vogel, Ph.I) A careful search revcalwl no less than seven 
dated recordH and seven fragiiientarv reconis of the Kcythian 
{leriocl only I am taking the earliest opportunity of placing 
them liefore the public as the catalogue is not exjrected to go 
to the press till the end of 1910. Details of }ir€n)*ina7tci' have 
been re('orded in those cases only in which they seem to be 
indisputable. 

I. Inscribed C’oerya Stonf from Ramnaoar. 

This inscription is found on a split coping which came from 
Ramnagar, the ancient Ahiehattra, in the Bareilly district. 
This seems to bo the identical coping stone mentioned by Dr. 
Fiihrer in his monthly re[>ort for April 1892.* The lan^age 
is corrupt Sanskrit and the characters are slightly older than the 
Samath inscription of Kaniska *— 


I 1906, p. 161. 

« K.W.P. snd Oudh Provueis] Museum Minutes. voL v, fi. 6. 
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Text. 

1. [Si]ddhaih Nama bhagava 

2 ra bughara 

3. ..fva] rshe pratha[me] 

4 [di] vase 10, 1 

R [Dhru ^ ] va mitrasya pra fpauttrenal 

6 sya pauttrena Sau 

7. . .bhargavl puttrena 

8. . .su P&mc&llye 

9. . .sthitena hati 

10. ..k&y&m patitah 

11. . .itah sthitena 

Translation. 

I. . .Adoration to the (tivine. in the first 

year of [the month] (and) the 11th di^. By 

the son of a bhaigavt (a mother of the Bharga/va 

goUra '] — ^the grandson of (and) the great-grandson of 

Dhruvamitra in the country of the Pafioh&las 

which stood fallen in the hd which 

stood here.*’ 

The name of the great-grandfather of the donor has been 
tentatively restored ba^ on Cunningham’s readings of the 
legend of a Pfificila coin of the same period. ^ If the identifioatiof^ 
of the grandfather of the donor with the Paiicala chieftain of the 
same name be correct then this inscription will be the earliest 
inscription from Ahichattra, which was the ancient capital of the 
Paficala country. 

II. Inscribed Base of a Bodhisattva Image from 

Mathura. 

The first part of this inscription was deciphered by Growse.* 
The decipherment of the second part is very important as it 
shows that the statue was an image of a Bodhisattva and adds 
one more to the list of Bodhisattvas of this period.* 


Text. 

Varsamase 2 divase 6 a[syam purvayam]. . . 

nena Bod[dh]i8at [v]o p[r]atis[th]apito ma[ta]pitihi 

sahft 


1 Cunningham, Ooing of Ancient India, p. 18. 

^ Ind. Antiquary, vol. vi, p. 219; ana Qrowse’s MathurB (2nd adi- 
tion), p. 106. 

8 J.A.8.B., vol. Ixvii, p. 28. and E. vol. viii, p. 1. 
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Tranektion. 

the second mouth of the rainy season, the sixth 

cUy, on that (daif ejierified ae\ above a Bodhisattva 

(image) was set up by m togi^ther with hts father (and) 

mother (and) 

111. IVRCmDEl) JaTNA ImAOS, TIi£ \EAH 9. 

Xothi^ is known about the find spot of this image. The 
material is common red sandstone usually employed in the 
MathurA soolptares of this period. It was standing in the Jaina 
section of the Lucknow Museum without a lalim or number 
when it was discovererl. I he inscription consists of three 
irregular lines. The ( iiarncters belong to the Ktisana peiioA, 
and the language is cf 'rni]it Siuiskrit. 

T¥:rt. 

1. Siddham Sam 9 he 3 di 10 Graliamitrasya dhitu Stva* 

, 6irisya vadhu Ekradalasya » 

2. KottiyA to ganato , Arya Tarika fs] ya / Kutumblniye 

3. ThaniyAto KulAto Vairito SAkhato / fni] vartanA / Qaha- 
palAye dati. 

Translatim. 

Success ! tn tlie year 9 the third month of winter, the 
tenth day ; the gift of (vahaftala, the wufe of Kkradala, the daugh- 
ter-in-law of S^vaAiri and the daughter of (jrrahamitra, at the 
request of the venerable Tanka out of the Kottiya gana, the 
Thaniya hda and the Vaira Sfakhd." 

The space between the fei*t of the image bears a short 
inscription consisting of two lines •- 

1. Arya Agha 

2. masya 4i&ini. 

'*The female pupil of the venerable Aghama/’ It refers 
most probably to the donor of the image. 

IV. Inscribed Jaina Image, the year 12. 

As before nothing is known about the provenance of this 
image. Dr. Fiihrer in his monthly report for the month of 
April, 1892, refers to * ' one pedestal of a statue of a Tlrthamkara 
inscribed Skkasamvat 10. Excavated from the ancient site of a 
Digambara temple at Ramnagar in Rohilkhand.*’ ‘ It is possible 
that our image is referred to by these words of Dr. Fiihrer. 


1 N.W.P. and Ondh Provincial Muaeum Minutea, vol. v, p. 6, App. A. 
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Teast. 

1. Sam 10, 2, va 4, di 10, 1 etasya purway&m Kottiy&to 
[ga] nato Ba[m]bhadaaiyato Kulato Uohena 

2. garito S&kh§to ganisya Aiyya PUailasya 6i4lm Datila .... 
Harinan^sya bhaginiye iii[var] 

3. tana Savikanam vaddha-ninaih Jinadasi Budradeva 

Dattagala Rudredeva sfimina Bu na gahamita 

4. Kum&ra6iri Vamadasi Hast! [se] n& Graha 4iri Bud[T] 

adata Jayadasi Mitra4iri 


Translation, 

In the year 12, the fourth month of the rainy season, 
the eleventh day, on that date specified as above (an image (?) 
was set up) by the lay hearers Jinadasi, Rudradevas&mi 

(Rvdradexxiswimin) of Dattagalla, Bu.., Gahamitra 

(Qrahamltra) Kumar4iri (KumaraSrl) Vama- 

dasi (Brahmadasi or Vamadasi), Hastisena, Grahafiiri {OrahaM), 

Budradata {Evdradattd), Jayadasi Mitra4iri (Mitra^Sri) 

at the request ol the sister of Harinandi, the female^ 

pupil of the venerable Pudila out of the Kottiya gana, Bambha- 
d§siya (Brahmadasiya) Kuta and the Uohenagari (Ucchdnagarl) 
Sakha.^^ 

V. Inscription on the Base of an iMAQi: of Sambhava- 

NATHA, THE FORTY-EIGHTH YEAR OP HUVIKSA. 

Nobody knows anything about the provenance of tliis in- 
scription. It was found in one of the windows of the Jaina section 
of the Lucknow Museum. The language is corrupt Sanskrit 
and the cliaracters are those of the Ku^a period. The inscrip- 
tion abounds witli instances of the Mason’s carelessness. 

Text, 

1. Maharajasya Huvaksasya Sa[m]vacare 40, 8, va 2, d 
[i] 10, 1, etasya puvayam Kottiye ganc Bama [da] 

2. [s]iye k[u]le Pacangariya S'akaya to Dhujhavalosya 
4i4iniye l)hujha4iriye nivatana 

3. Budhukasya Vadhuye S'avatrana potrlya yadaya dana 
Sa[m]bhava8ya protima pra 

4. ta (^i) sta pe [pi] ta. 

Translation, 

** In the year 48, the secdnd month of the rainy season, the 
seventeenth day, of the Maher^'a Huvaksa, on that (date 
specified as) above, an image of Sambhava was set up by Yatft, 
the grand-daughter of S!avatrana (?) and the daughter-in-law 
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of Bndhuka, at the request of DhujaAin (Murfaiti ?) the female 
pupil of Dhujhavala ^)hufjamla ?) out cif the Kotfiya^pa 
Bamadislya {orakmadd/iiyQ) Kvlo and the Pacaiisffail (Fa/m- 
nagarl) kdIM. 

This is the earliest known instance of the mention (tf S/un- 
bhavaufitha, the 3 rd Tlrthamkara 

VI. iNSORiaSD DlQABfBARA IMAQH, THE YBAR 7i 

The diaoovery of thm inHoription was ven^ fortunately 
recorded by Dr. Fiihrer in one of his six-monthly reports. ‘ It 
came from the Kahk&li iinmiifl at MathurA. It is incised on the 
back of a Digambarti Jaina c<»1ohsus. The back of the image 
which is carvra in tin round l>cars a pilaster in relief and the 
inscription is incised on tftc Mpiare base of the pilaster. Tlie 
inscription contains many* unusual words and characters 


1 . 8ain 10, 1 , va J , di 10, o 

2. e (?) taye (1) puvnyri[in] ha 

3 . tiya (2) ( 3 ) Muna ( 3 ) Aiinita (?) yfe] 

4 . Manirava ( 4 i Su^ti ( 5 ) dhita. 

5 . Homadovas [3'a] 

Noies, 

1. The form of E' in E'tayt is ({Uitc unusual. It looks 
more like \ 

2. The rcathng of the second sv liable in the third line is 
jirovisional It is unlike any Kharos hi or HruKiu! single 01 
compound )c‘lter. 

3 . The word Muna<>imita seems to be a pro|x?r mime. The 
letter na has not been met with in Kusana inscriptions but is 
well known in the inscriptions of the Satraps of Saurastra. 

4 . The word Suftoli 111 the 4 th line seems to he a form of 
ski, Svasriya and tlic whole line may provisionally he taken to 
mean **thc sister's daughter's daughter of Manirava." The 
dropping of tiie positive case ending may lie the result of the 
Mason's carelessness. 

5 . In su^i the marks for d and u combine to form o. 

Translation. 

" In the year 71 , the first month of the rainy season, the 
fifteenth day ; on that {date specified as) above of Mufta- 

1 Dr. Fuhiw. Annual Progress Report of the Arehaologieal 8%arvey 
N.W.P. and Oudh Circle (Epigraphical Sactioii). lS9i-92, andJ.R.A.8., 
1903, p. 12. 
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6imita the sister’s daughter’s daughter of Manirava 

of Hemadeva ” 

Vll. Inscribed Catubmukha from Ramnaqab, the year 74. 

The discovery of this inscription was announced by Dr. 
Fiihrer in his Annual Report for the 1891-92. It was found in 
one of the mounds near Ramnagar in the Bareilly district which is 
supposed to be the site of the ancient Ahichattra of Adhichattra, 
the capital of the Pahcala country. The language is a mixture 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit and characters are those of the Kuma 
period. 

Text 

A. 1. [Sam] 70, 4, gri 1 di 5 Aya Varanato ganato 

A. 2. [Ku] lato Vajanakarito Sakhato Aya l^rikato 

B. 1 nadhanasya v&cakasya 4i6iniye Aryya 

B. 2 sasa 

C. 1 Gahavalaye panatidhariyo Si6iniye Aiyadasiye . . 

C. 2 .* 

D. 1 devasya Kutu[m]biniye Dharavalaj^e dati 

D. 2 sai^uye 

TranskUion. 

* ‘ In tlie year 74, the first month of summer, the fifth day 

the gift of Dharavala the wife of deva {at the 

request of) Aiyadasi the female pupil of Gahavala {Qrahavala\ 

who obeys the command of the female pupil of the 

vacaka nadhana out of the Venerable Varana (Varana) gana 

Kula, _the Vajanakarl (Vajranagari) lakha {and) 

the Aryadirlka {Arya-Mha) {samhhoga). 

VIII. Inscribed Image of Rbabhanatha. the year 84. 

Tliis image was discovered by Pundit Radha Krishna, the 
honorary Curator of the Mathura Municipal Museum on the 
banks of the Balabhadra Kunda on the outskirts of the city on 
the 15th of November 1908. It is now preserved in the 
Mathura Municipal Museum. I have received only one impres- 
sion of the inscription from Dr. J. Ph. Vogel of the Archseologica] 
Survey. I have not been able to decipher the third line completely 
as the impression is not sufficiently clear. The inscription con- 
sists of three lines of which the last one is incised at the bottom 
of the base or pedestal. The luiguage is corrupt Sanskrit and 
the characters have been very carelessly incised. It records the 
erection of an image of R^bhanatha, the first Tlrthamkar^ in 
the year 84 in the reign of the Mahardja-Rajaiirdja^Devajm^ 
sdhi- Vdsvdetxi. 
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Text. 

1. 8[i]dbft [m] Hahiriijuya Do [v»] putnoya 

■ [8] hi VImmqw mjjrMa [ni] vommo 80, 4 gf|ma mnae dvi 2 

2. di 6 «taa^ pnvayam BhoTadottaqr* dhita Rha 0) 
tokaqr* vadha Ekfi (?) disa kutnbiniye gadhiip^bhavi* 

3. bhagavato arhata R (?) ^biiM»imtimipnUfltli8]^t4 


Soooeaa I Ka th« year 84, the flrat month of aammer, the 
fifth day, on that (date epenfifd ae) above an image of ^Uhabha 

was aet up by the daughter of Bhavadatta, the 

daaghte^m•law of Bhataka tiie wife of Bkaidi, the per* 

fumer " 

Thia ia die fourth known inatanoe of the mention of ^aha* 
bhanitha, the Drat Tirthamkara in the in* Tiptiona of thia 
period. 




17« Smm Pcnlu Folk-lore Smlm ccwictming tkt 
RttlsM of Petitpollo* 

By GiVtAor 0. M» Gibbon, JbyBl Mm JWKart. 

Whigk tfoTflUiig in PMb a ahort ttmo iMo» I waa maoh 
•tfook wltti tho eoiim atodas corrent aiming all olaiNa at 
atana oonooming tlia old naina o( Peraenolta. Gan we, howavar, 
wondw that Ihm ahoitld be any lack of lalea and quaint 
Hef« originating in the ideaa inapired by one of the moat intaiw 
eating pilea of remaina exiating in the world, and on which no 
man can look unmoved by feelinga of wonder and aatonlab* 
ment f For my part, 1 am inclined to look on tho few notea 
I have made as merely an indication of the eziatenoe of a 
fruitful aouroe of folk at ones and quaint beliefa 

It may be well to aay that the ruins ot Peraepolin, the 
ancient capital of the Persian mnnareha, and which waa aui^ 
posed to have been fired by Abxander the Great, are aitnated 
in Peraia, in the Province of Fare, about forty milea north of 
the town of Shiraz. The ^reat platform, on which the ancient 
ruins of tho palace of the kings still remain, lies in the plain of 
Mervdaaht, and is always known to the Persians as the Tdkht* 
i-Jamahid (i e., the throne ol Jamahid). The rook face, about 
three or four milea distant in which are hewn the tomhs of the 
kings, and on the face of which are cut the world-famous bas- 
reliefs, is known as the Naqsh-i- Rustam [i.e , the pictures of 
Rustam). 

Such an exhaustive study, as was dictated by an intemst 
in the subject, lay beyond my power, owing to the limited na- 
ture of the time spent in Persia, and the necessity of returning 
to India at an early date. Curious to say, 1 have not been 
able to find any reference to the stories of which I write in any 
modern books of travel in Persia, although one or two such 
allusions exist in the records of the earlier travellers. But 1 
have not had suflKoient leisure, or access to any librsiy. to feel 
sure that references to the subject have not been overlooked. 
Some of the stories are mo^t wide-spread, and one hears them so 
dioumsi antially told by different men at different times, that 
one is impress^ bv the absolute b dief of the Persians them- 
selves in what they tell One is frequently led to wonder 
whether there cannot have been some actual ooeurrence whieh 
gave rise to its origin. Here is obviously , in somecases, folk-lore 
in tbe making, and patient study and enqniry-^lielped by the 
requisite knowledge of oolloqmal Parrian— might shed moob 
14 ^t on many obaoure points, liay we not seek to find a 
parallel of the Persian desire to attribute a snpmor knowledge 
to bk bygagM^anoestorB over that of tbe Feranigi, in tbe matter 
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of the invention of firearms, to that of the modem Hindu, who 
seeks to show that the Vedic writings are evidence of the 
knowledge of the sciences by the old Indian sages * ? 

1 should mention that the greater number of the stories 
were related to me by Persian caravan men on many a long 
march, or in the evenings by villagers or travellers in the vil- 
lage or caravanserai. Usually no questioning was required. 
The mere mention of the fact that we were to pass by the ruins 
was sufficient to set my companion of the moment talking. 
Perhaps the stones may have been all the more spontaneous, 
as I always wore an Afghan lungi, and being accompanied by 
Pathans, was often, for the time being at least, taken for 
an Afghan myself; such mistaken identity being more than 
sufficient to account for any defects noticed in my pronun- 
ciation by the ignorant villagers. At the same time my ac- 
quaintance with Persian was such as to permit of my carrying 
on a fluent conversation with any Persian met with. I used to 
write tlie stories down as well as I could remember them on the 
first opportunity, usually the same night before going to bed. 
Several of the stories, liowever, were taken down by me in 
Persian as they were related to me afterwards by my friend « 
Mirza Azizullah Khan of Shiraz, to whom 1 am much indebted 
for the trouble he took on my l^half, and afterwards translat- 
ed by mo into English 

1 have decided to give the different variations of the 
stories separately; and 1 liavo also ventured to translate the 
extracts made from the old French authors. If the renderings 
of the authorities be not so accurate as to meet the require- 
ments of the critical French scholar, I would plead the 
difficulty experienced sometimes in understanding the exact 
meaning of the quaint old French in which the books are 
written. Such as the stories are, they are offered in the hope 
th|bt they may attract the attention of some traveller better 
situated than myself to investigate them, by reason of his 
superior knowledge and opportunities, which may perchance 
lead him to discover much that lay beyond my power. 

I. 

Thb Finding of a Mabtini Henry Rtfle, by a European 
Traveller, in one of the Saboophaoi of the Rook- 
Hewn Tombs at the Naqsh-i-Rustam. 


1 . 

As far away as the town of Shehr-i-Babak, say 175 miles 
distant by ro^, I heard the story in detail of the finding 

1 Vide **CnltB, Oustoms, and SapentitionB of India,*' Oman, 
page 144.— C. M. O. 
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of the Martini Henry rife in the tombs of Persenolis, althmish 1 
had heard allusiona to the fact at Kirman, 125 miles further 
away. This is all the more intercMtina, and emphasises th( 
wide and general bel ef in the ntory as the inhabitantH of the 
Kirman and Shehr-i-Bnhak dietnctn rarely or iinv^er visit 
Shiraz, Yazd is the to'sn from ^ihteh all their supplies are 
drawn. The story a as told me not once or tw cse, but almost 
every day on my march tcaard** Persepolis by the various 
villagers and caravan men met with on the road. One may 
indeed say without hesitation that this is the most utii\orsally 
behoved of all the stone*, ooneernmg i*crsepolis current 
amongst the Persinns of ihe present day The general idea 
of the story seemed to he that a European had visited 

the tombs soon aftei tht nintdlc of the last century, and that 
he had ascended totluin with the aid of ladders and tackle, 
wliioh he had broii{:iit fiom Shiraz for the purpose. Having 
entered the tombs, ho buiko 4»pGii the great stone lids of the 
sarcophagi,' and in one he found a Martini Henry rifle 
This, together with other treasures, he carried of! to England, 
notwithstanding the efforts of his Persian attendants, whom 
he bound and left lying in one of the tombs to be rescued by 
some passer-by. 

Cbiinected with this story is a general belief that Europeans 
obtained patterns for thoir revolvers, buidoliers, licdmets, 
shoes, etc., from Persepolis. 1 was fre(|Uontly I'dd that pictiireM 
of these articles were to he set*n cut in the stones of the niins. 
When 1 visited the platform, therefore, the opportunity was 
taken of asking several men, individually and separately, to 
point out the supposed rejireseidations. As a result 1 was 
always conducted to the bas- reliefs of the Naiiroz piocessions 
cut in the staiioases leading up to the ^mailer (eriaccs built on 
the great platform at Persepolis. There the (juivers on the 
men’s backs weie pointed out as Martini Henry rifles, and the 
straps suspending the quivers as bandoliers. The resemblance 
can be better realised when it is said that the Peisian of the 
present day always carries his rifle by a sling, but not in the 
manner customary amongst Europeans : he puts the sling over 
his right shoulder and carries the rifle with the muzzle to ihe 
right front, the barrel being held in the right hand ; the butt 
of the rifle is thus to be seen projecting above the man's left 
shoulder like the top of the quiver. 

These stories were frequently related with a certain touch 
of bitterness, and as an example of the perfidy of the 
European in the past, which might well again be expected of 
him in his deaUngs with Persia and the Persians in the future. 

1 The univensl belief that the saroophagi were violated in wy 
reeent times is eorioui; it would be intereeting to be sblo to a give 
aatiMaotoiy explmiaitoii of tine feet.'— ^C. M. O. 
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Aooording to their ideae. the European had stolen a most 
▼alnabk asset in the shape of a pattern Martini Heniy rifle, 
which he had carried off out of the country, only to reproduce 
others to sell at a huge price to the poor Persians whom he had 
defrauded of their birthright. 


2 . 


The following story is repeated on the authority of one of 
the oldest headmen of the Bler^dasht villaffes. According to 
him, about fifty years ago an English travell( r came to Perse- 
polis, collected some stones at the Takht-i-Jamshid, and placed 
them in boxes. He then went on to the Naqski-Rustam, 
where he tried to scale the face of the rook, in order to enter 
the tombs, biit failed in the attempt. After ten days of prepara- 
tion, however, he contrived to improvise a tackle and scaf- 
folding, wherewith to iiave himself hoisted up together with 
the needful tools. When he descendeJ, after having been at 
work inside the tombs for some time, those present noticed 
that ho had with him something that resembled a Martini 
Henry rifle, together with a ciystal vessel containing about a 
stone weight of some ashy-coloured dust, and also a closed 
metal casket. These he carefully rolled in cloth and packed 
in a box. That evening some Persians, who had seen what 
had been done, sent word to Muhammad Bafi’ Khan, a well- 
known Kalantar (headman) of Mervdosht, now dead. The 
latter came the following morning to arrest the traveller and 
to seize the articles lound in the tombs, but the stranger had 
disappeared during the night. Horsemen were sent in pur- 
suit a^ far as Imamzadeh Ismail, but did not succeed in 
effecting his arrest. The Kalantar, who subsequently ascended 
to the tomb by means of the tackle which had been left behind, 
found a great stone chest, which it was believed the Enghshman 
had broken open, and thence extracted the articles mentioned. 

n. 

Europkavs Finding JHtddbn Tsbasubb at Pbbsbpolis 
BY Means op Magic Arts. 

It is said that about twenty-five years ago two English- 
men came to Shiraz in company with a third person, who from 
his appearance was believ^ to have been a Persian. Thence 
they went on to Penepolis, where they remained three days. 
On the third day after their arrival, Abbas Khan, one of the 
leading men of the neighbourhood, was out sbooting alone and 
happened to pass by the great platform. There be saw the 
three strangers. Being tii^ out, and also curious to see what 
the visitors were doing, he sat down unobserved in a comer. 
Whilst he was watohlb^ they produced a piece of paper, which 
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thqr oMlgUy tiodiadf mi thm prooMled to liiiiMfo of o 
oertaia dtatam totheright. Havfgg |oimd o oarUta ajM^ 
the ground, they mixed a oolourleaa liouid oat of a bottw with 
some water, and povred it out on the plane they had an* 
certalned by meaaurement. They then l9pealea the pe^ 
formance to the left in a similar manner. After this they Ml 
off their work and iment an hour or eo In examining the mini. 
Meanwhile Abbas Khan went forward and joln^ them. After 
a while the men set to work to dig at the two points where 

liquid had been poured out, Abbas Khan assisting. After 
digging a while they discovered two metal boxes of red oolonr, 
premmably made of g »ld. On the iid of eaih box were 1^ 
scribed three lines of writing in a strange charanter. Abbas 
Khan told the stran me that he could not allow them to carry 
away the boxes witliout duo authority, whereupon they said 
that tliey had the permission of the Persian Government to do 
as they l.ked. Abbas Khan replied that they would have to 
obtain the sanction of the Hovernor of Fars at Shi rax. On 
this they tried to bribe him not to Interfere in the matter, 
offering him a sum of money down in cash together with a 
Martini Henry ride, but ho was firm and would not agree to 
their proposals. By this time it was growing late and no one 
was about in the neighbourhood, so the tliree travellers over- 
powered Abbas Khan, bound him hand and foot, and con- 
veyed him to one of the rock-hewn tombs above the ruins. 
There they put him in one of the stone sarcophagi, placed 
hes*de him some bread and water sufficient to last for two or 
three days, and left him, only giving him Uie freedom of one 
of his arms below the elbow s > that tie might leach the t(Kxl. 
As soon as night fell they departed from the ne ghbourhood, 
tak ng off the trea uies they had found. Ihree days later 
Abbas Khan made himself heard by a man who happened to 
be out shooting, and who released him. Abbas Khan imme- 
diately proceeded to Shiraz, where he related h s stoiy to the 
Governor, Haji Mutamid-ud-Dauleh. The latter at once sent 
orders to Bu'ihire and other towns that the travellers should 
be arrested without fail, but the orders arrived ti.o late and 
they escaped safely out the country with their booty. 

III. 

Thx Spoliation of thb Tombs in thb Hillsidi above 
THE GkEAT PlaTIOBM AT PebSEPOLU BY 
Greek Travbllebs. 

There is a stoiy amongst the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood of Merv.’asht that, among the number of the many 
Greeks and Europeans who have visited the ruins in the 
pursuit of ihmr secrets, were two Greeks, who came and 
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remained for two days. During that time they examined 
every hole and corner of the place with the greatest care. 
Finally they entered one of the tombs above the platform, 
and broke open the huge stone sarcophagi contained in it. 
In one they discovered two figures: an embalmed mummy; 
and a metal statue ornamented with different kinds of precious 
stones. These they extracted from the great stone chest, and 
carefully packed in boxes. They then obtained ten armed men 
from the headman of Mervdasht to act as their escort. One of 
the men of the guard discovered what was contained in the 
boxes, and forthwith imparted the information to his Persian 
master. The Greek travellers having packed everything, 
were about to set out, when the headman appeared on the scene 
and forbade their departure. Finally his objections were re- 
moved by the exercise of suitable bribes, and the traveUers 
carried off their booty. A few days later news of what had 
happened was brought to the Governor of Shiraz. He imme- 
diately removed the headman from his post and threw him into 
prison at Shiraz, where the unfortunate man had to remain 
until he disgorg^ all the bribes he had received, which were 
promptly annexed by the Governor himself. 


IV. 

Thb Charkh-1-Almas, ok Diamond Wheel. 

1 . 

Whilst in the vicinity ol Persepolis I was frequently told 
by the viUagers about the Charkh-i-Almns, or the Diamond 
Wheel; but, long before the neighbourhood was readied, and 
even befoie 1 had entered Fars, enough had been heard to 
excite my curiosity on the subject. Be it said that below the 
great platform at Persepolis are numerous underground 
passages cut in the rock on which it stands. The easiest and 
best known entrance is situated between the ruins of the Palace 
of Xerxes and that of Darius, and is merely a narrow shaft 
between immense slabs of rock. Lord Curzon, whose well 
known book on Persia may be consulted for details and a dis- 
cussion of the various theories regarding the passages, comes to 
the conclusion that they were probably constructed for the 
passage of water. While I was present a European descended 
by the opening just mentioned, in company with one of my 
native companions, but they returned after having penetrated 
only about fifty yards — if as much. They said that the pas- 
sage had been silted up and that they could not proceed furtlier 
than they did without crawling on their hands and knees, and 
that they did not feel inclined to attempt, as, in addition to 
the mud and wet, the air was veiy bad, which was evident 
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from the fact that when they returned to the surface they were 
very mooh out of breath. 

The gist of the story, in which there arn many mtnor vari«i- 
tions, is that somewhere in this passage is situated th«* (''harkh* 
i-Almas, which wasMarte 1 sp nning Im perpt^ual revr>luiion by 
that famous hero of Persian fable, Hust«m* It is said that this 
wheel still continues to whirl with incredible ve'ooitv in a blaai 
of light. ‘ The Persians say that no native of Persm has ever 
seen it, as no one has ever dared to penetrate far enough into 
the passages. I was told, however, that about a hundred 
years ago^in the ^*limo of the great'^grandfathers * ' of my 
informant — a European came to Persepolis and entered the 
passages, notwit hst anil loi* adviee given him by itis at- 

tendants to the eoiitrarv. (»rding to Homt* he had to travel 
two days and two niglitj*, and according to others seven days 
and seven nights botoiv In reaelc'd the Diamond Wheel. His 
Persian attendants, however, turned back long before he had 
got so far. The daring traveller attempted to ^eize the whirling 
wheel, but was instantly consumed by fire. Since that time no 
Persian dares to enter the passage even for the shortest distance. 
Perhaps this story may have had its origin in a distortion of 
Chardin’s adventure, as related below, or in that of some 
equally daring and curious traveller whose adventures liave not 
been left on record. 

2 . 

According to one informant, some twenty years ago 
Persepolis was visited by an Englishman, who descended into 
the underground passages below the platform ii< eonipariy with 
one of the local inhabitants. After having gone a whort dis- 
tance tlie Persian was overcome by the cold oir and hail to 
return to the surface. The Englishman, liowever, taking the 
light himself, eoniiniiei alone, but had proceeded only a few 
paces further when thf* light went out, and he aUo was forced 
to return by reason of the intense cnld. As a result of the 
adventure he remained ill in bed for one or two da 3 rs, after 
which be returned to England. During the following year, he 
again visited Persepolis, in company with two other Englishmen. 
This time, knowing what to expect, they came fully prepared, 
bringing with them special clothes to withstand the oold, and 
prolectod lights. They entered the passage early in the morn- 
ing, unaccompanied by any Persian, and emerged from the 
same hole by which they had enter^ about midday. After 

1 Folk-lore etoriee, although found in widely Mparated places, have 
frequently a curious family resemblance under einiiUr circiinistencee, 
but I cannot call to mind ever bavins heard any tale of an undar^roand 
passage, and th<*re are many of them in whirh there was the ali^htsst 
iMeroblaoca to th a one of a blase light continually lovolvuig in Us 
depths.— C. H. O. 
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h«Tiiig bad some food th^ ^ain desoended, and tbia time they 
did not appear until midnight. It appeared aleo that they 
inuat have found another exit, aa they did not emerge from 
the paeaage by which they had entered, but were aeen to 
approach the platform from the open plain. Aa it waa a very 
dark night no one waa able to oWrve if they had anything 
with them, and* no one waa able to ascertain what their ad- 
ventures had been, or what they had seen. 


3 . 

An educated Persian in reply to a question told me that 
Persians, who have accompanied Europeans into the under- 
ground passages, say that when a distance of from sixty to 
eighty yards has been penetrated, there is such a strong wind 
found to be blowing that no headway can be made against it, 
and one is consequently forced to turn back. It is commonly 
believed that this wind is created by the flanges of the 
diamond wheel which is always revolving with immense velo- 
city. 

Some Persians who are better educated state that there is 
no such thing as the Charkh-i-Almas, and that the passages are 
in reality ancient water conduits. 

Others say that they have accompanied European tra- 
vellers into the passages, and that they have only been e topped 
by the road being flooded with water, and that there is no 
unusual wind. 

>\'hatever may be the truth of the matter, no Persian is 
really in a position to report, as the passage is full of terror 
and unseen dangers, such that no one dares to face them. 
The three Englishmen who entered the passage are the only 
peisons who are actually known to have penetrated to any 
distance. 


4. 

Extracts from “ Chardin* s Travels in Persia^ ** 1674. 

[ Translated from the French. ] 

** Having described the exterior of the temple (Per- 
** sepol’.s), we must speak of what may be termed the d«6- 
ierranean Temple, namely, of the numerous subterranean 
** canals or conduits, which have been cut in the rock lying 
** under the whole building, and which extend to every point 
and run in every direction, at a distance of about five feet 
** under the surface. The entrances to these passages are un- 
** known, likewise the end. They are entered by some f&ry 
narrow openings in the roclm, which are either dne'te' tlm 
** result of the lapse of ages, which must have its inevitable 
** effect, or the result of some earthquake, or are, perhaps, to 
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** be altHbvied to tbooe mmo man wbeaa hope of bniiad 
**traomm lad them to braal^ into and aiploin the tomba. 
" Ibaaa obamida mo so low and ao namw that it ta Vfwy 
<< difficult to walk in tham» or to atand aprbht, aioapt at 
aoma wry few plaoea. I waa told that they lad to tomba. 
** to eavra, to aubtarranaan ohambani, and tiiat I ahould onW 
** aUampt to foltow them at the parilof my Kfo; however, . 

did not find it ao at ail. 1 anteiw at aavan or aiaht diffmni 
** p<^nta» and I went in aa far as a hundred and fifty yarda in 
aoSie. I had %^ral attandanta with me carrying lighted 
** can lea m their nanda. I left the more timid fairly eloae to 
the entnuLve at thirty pacea dietant one from the other, and 
** I advanced with the confidence of a man who imaginea that 
he ia going to find wondem; but I frequently found myaeif 
** brought to a fo'1 atop: aometimea the paaaage became ao 
narrow and ao low. that I could aearoely advance on my 
** bands and knees; aometimea I had even to drag myaeif 
along on the stomach; and ten pacea further there would 
only be room for a man's head. At 4*ertain places, the 
** rot ky arch, or roof aa one ought rather to call it. had given 
** way; whilst at others the road was b'ockid 6y mamee of 
** rock 80 heavv that, even had one not been out of breath and 
** nearly stifled for want of air, one could not have stirred 
** them. 

** I found there many bones of animals, but principally the 
horns of goats; these bones were quite white, and much 
** gnawed: and that waa all 1 discovered. But 1 obaerved 
with admiration the excellence of the cutting of the rock 
** and the hardness of the marble. The sides of the channels 
** are <*mooth and polished like the glass of a mirror; the floor 
or bottom is covered with a sticky kind cf clay, quite damp 
and soft ; and I bell ve that it is always so, r^n account of 
** the natural humidity of the plt>ce and the ram water which 
** perrolatfs through the cracks in the ground. What 1 won- 
dered At more than anything else was the incomprehenp> 
** sibility of the work, and the c bject with which it could have 
** been designed. Who could have hewn these passaccat said 
** 1 to myaeif on my first visit; so narrow that 1 a young man 
of twenty years of age could not traverse them, slim as 1 

** was tlien, even on all fours. What could they have been 

** made for I The maadvo nature of the unique edifice above 
** girund, and the stature of the repre sen ted on its atones, 
«« would incline one to imagine that the men who biult it must 
** have been giants; whilst the narrow nature of the passages 
** would lead one to beBeve that they must have bm 

pygmies! I assure you that 1 can never call it to mind 

without thinking of the enchanted castles of the Romans. 

** When 1 spoke on the subject with a Persian gentleman, 
" equally carious as well-informed, in 1663, during my seociid 
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'' journey, he told me that I had been unfortunate in not find- 
** ing the most spacious passages of the temple; that there 
wer^ some in which one could penetrate three or four 
** leagues, and that they should be sought in the eastern 
corner. I did so the following year, and was fortunate 
enough in finding one of this description. 1 laid in a good 
supply of candles and brandy, and I took with me three men 
who were quite resolved to see the adventure through, under 

* ‘ the influence of a Calaat each ; the latter is a suit of clothes 

reaching from the head to the foot of the wearer, and is the 
** usual reward given to retainers and servants for any im- 
" I>ortant work. I found this passage to be some two feet 
** deeper in the ground than the others, and large enough for 

* * one to walk in upright and with comfort. The cutting of 
** the rook appeared to me to be as good as in the other 

passages, and the bottom was covered with a deposit of 
** earth in a similar manner. 1 walked in it for about thirty- 
five minutes, and I traversed a distance of about a quarter 
of a league. We placed lighted candles at every fiity paces, 

* * and at the end of three liundred paces I left a man to await 
** us. 1 posted ant)ther a couple of liundred paces further on, 
** because wo came to cross roads with three ways in front of 
** us, and two to the side, radiating outward^ like the points 
** of a star, and where wo might have lost our way on our 

return. If those who hold that these passages were for the 
purpose of supplying water to the temple, had penetrated in 
as far as I did, they would have changed their minds on see- 
ing this labyrinth, in which water could not have failed to 
•* have run away and be lost. WMien 1 hod advanced another 
thrio liundred paces further, the heart of my attendant 
“ failc'd him; he cried out that he was stifling and that he 
“ could do no more. 1 entreated him, I made him promises, 
‘ * and finally succeeded in inducing him to advance a few paces 
more; but at last he allowed himself to sink down, and 
“ asked me why I should thus risk the lives of four men to no 
** advantage; finally 1 came to myself and realised that no 
‘ ‘ discovery that I could make would be worth the risk to mj^ 
life, which I might thus lose in the most miserable manner 
in the world. Besides 1 was beginning to feel somewhat 
overcome and dizzy myself. The want of air and difficulty 
of respiration oppressed me. The place has a certain horror 
** about it which stupefies one, and although there is obviously 
nothing to fear, one cannot help being afraid. What 
* ' troubl^ me more than anything else was the risk of losing 
our way on the return journey; for, as I have said, from 
time to time we had passed on either hand passages which 
might well confuse us, especially if anything should 
** happen to our candles, which did not bum well in such a 
close space. I therefore retraced by steps, without having 
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seen anything, with the exception of the various roads 
** which out and intersect each otlier. Thus I was not so 
fortunate as Pietro della Valle, ^ who said that he had there 
** seen a great chamber, somewhat raised in ihe lorm of a 
** tower, built of marble, closed in on every side, with a single 
door above in an inaccessible place, which he had taken to 
be a tomb. I saw nothing of this place, n 9 r anything which 
resembled it; but I do not on that account reject the 
evidence of that oelebrnted traveller; for I believe that 
there are many eltraordmary discoveries to be made under 

* * these mouiicains, and that there must be very much more 
“ than what I aaw. 

** The people of the country believe it so, and they assure 

* one that this passage continues for more than six 'leagues, 
that it leads to the subterranean tombs at the burial hill, 
which is two leagues distant, to oham>>erB full of treasure, 

“ and even that is not the end. They appear to be quite 
convinced of the exisUace of these treasures, and to be 
“ greatly fascinated by them; but they add at the same time, 
that all these subterranean passages are a labyrinth, that 
many who have ventured into them have per.siied, and that 
** there is no way of attaining to the treasure. The headman 
** of Mirkasknun, which is a village situated about half a 
** league from the temple tdld me a story that they have in 
** the country of a man who found these treasures about two 
** hundred years ago. Tliis was the Deputy Governor of the 
“ district. The Province was then under a certain king who 
** had his residence at Shiraz. Now this Deputy Governor 
had spent so much money that, in addition to his other 
“ creditors, he was largely indebted to the Royal Treasury. 
“ The Grand Vizier pressing him to pay, with threats to flay 
him alive, and to sell his wife and chilclrcn according to the 
** custom of the country, he resolved to kill liimself; but being 
** prepared to carry out this desperate resolution, he reflected 
“within himself: ‘Why kill myself, wliich moans being 
“ irrevocably lost ? Would it not be preferable to try my luck 
“in this Hovse of Idols'^' (The Persians thus term all 
“ temples where there are statues or carvings.) ‘Everyone 
“ says that these subterianean passages lead to places full of 
“ treasures. If I am more lucky than the others who have 
“ attempted to penetrate them in the past, 1 will pay the 
“ king, and I shall be rich for ever : and if 1 remain in them 
“ like the others, 1 can but die. and that 1 am already 


1 I have looked op this reference, and, after careful oonsideration 
of a somewhat confused account, have come to the conclusion that 
Pietro della Valle undoubtedly refers to the fire temple atandinir at the 
foot of t’<e tombs of the Naqsh-i-Bustam, and to which his desoription 
is fully i^plioaUe.— C. If. O. 
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resolved on should I fail to find the wherewithal to get 
myself out of trouble.* This resolution taken he provided 
himself with plenty of candles and some food, and started 
<< on his road, where he went so straight and with such good 
** luck that he found a chamber full of pieces of gold, with 
** which he returned laden on the fourth day; but, since his 
** load was not sufficient to pay his debts, he wished to return 
to the treasure, but apparently lost his way since it was 
** never known what had happened to him.** 


5. 

Extract from ** Lee Voyages de Corneille le Brun par la Moe- 
eovie, en Perse, et aux Indes Orientales,'' 1704. 

[Tranelated from the French.] 

To the east of this staircase are subterranean 

passages, where nobody dares to enter, although it is said 
that they contain great treasures, because the Persians are 
' ' persuaded that if anyone goes in even for a short distance 

* * his litfbt goes out of itself. That did not prevent me 
** making the attempt accompanied by a stout-hearted Persian. 

Having descended between two rocks one finds two 
road^: we took that which leads towards the east, which we 
** found to be about six feet high, and in width about two 
** feet four inches at the entrance, whilst a little further in 
** advance it was about one foot seven or one foot eight 
“ inches. 

** Having advanced some twenty-six paces, we found the 
** roof so low that we had to go for ten paces on our stomachs, 
after which the former height was resumed ; but we struck 
“ against the rock again after going a few paces further, and 
** I found that there was only a narrow conduit leading on, 
** which it was impossible to traverse, and which had appar- 
ently served in former times for the passage of water. 
After having returned to the place at which we had de- 
** scended, 1 went along the passage which runs to the west, 
** and there 1 found a road leading off to the north, but too 

* * low to admit of its being traversed even crawling on one*8 

stomach: but even had there been sufficient room, the 
damp nature of the ground would have forbidden the 
*' attempt. We had, therefore, to retrace our steps, but v^ith- 
** out our light going out, and without having found the 
trea<^ure which it is said is hidden in these underground 
. passages. Besides, there was good reason to believe that 
they had only served for the passage of water, both on 
'* account of the lowness of the roof, and for the reasdo 
that one did not see any cells, or any traces of small 
altars, or any other similar remains, which would have le^ 
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** one to imapne that they had been used for sioiad puipoMS , 
** as one so often finds in Itafy and many other plaees/* 

6 . 

JEhirad ^sal ** Obserwoiim mule onu TmfpmBmmiU 
Perria the Year 1786-7/* hy fTOHaei femUin. 

** Underneath the above*mentioned deirioes aie small 
** openings, which lead to a subterraneous passage, cut out of 
the mountain; ii sm six feet in height, and four in breadth ; 
the passage leads a considerable way into the rook, but it 
** is quite dark after advan<'ing about ^Irty yards, and emits 
** a most noisome smell. The natives call this place the Cherk 
Almas, that is, the Talisman or Diamond of Fate': they 
** affirm that at the end of the passage is the Talisman, and 
** that whosoever arrives thither, and asks questions of future 
** events, will be answered from within ; but they say that no 
one has ever yet been able to peretrate to the exttemity of 
** the passage, being opposed by tho Demons and Genii, whom 
** they believe to dwell there ; and superstitious^ imagine 
** that all lights taken in there will go out of themselves. Sir 
John Chaidin and M. le Bnin, however, penetrated a oon- 
** siderable way into this passage, till, they relate, it ended 
** in a path too narrow to admit further progress. As no 
*' account has hitherto appeared of these subterranean 
** passages, but what the superstition of the natives had chosen 
** to invent, it may not be deemed presumptuous in givinit a 
** conjecture, that tliey were originally intended as a pi ice for 
** concealed treasure, a custom time immemorially observed, 
and to this day subsisting an ongst Eastern Princes. Not 
having lights with us, neither Mr. Jones nor myself thought 
proper to explore the passage.” 


7 . 

Exlraei from Sir William Ouaeky^s “ TraveU in Various 
Countries of the Fast and more particularly 
Persia,*' 1811 . 

** Chardin appears to have ventured in these tempting 
” excavations beyond any other European. One of these, 
** near the tombs, into which 1 advanced until stagnant water 
” and foul air rendered further progress almost impossible, 


1 Tbit mistakeii translatioii of the word Ckarkh, a wh«9ol, reposted 
by Sir Willism Ouseley, sppe re to me to have i'e origin in the foot that 
the aky, whieh movee unceeanudy on over our heeda, is often in Pefsisn 
poetry allnded to as the lelentleoi wlieel * of fate.— G. If . (}. 

t It may be well to mention that 1 never heerd any allnekni made to 
the oreoular powers attiibutod bets to the Diamoad Wheel.— C. M. G. 
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leads to a talismanick diamond; this, with the assistance 
of a most vigilant dragon, guards such inestimable treasures 
** as baffle all description. A Persian who, two or three 
centuries ago, had crept through this subterraneous laby- 
rintli and obtained one momentary glance at the charkh 
** almas ( ), or “Diamond of Fate,” was so 
terrified and astonished at the vision, that he expired on his 
“ return to the entrance before he could relate half the 
** wonders of the cavern. I have reason to suspect that a 
“ ne ghbouring passage has been, within some few years, 
purposely obstructed by masses of stone, lest the treasures 

* might become a prey to European infidels.” 

S. 

Translation of an extract from the “ Asar4~Ajam.^^ 

[A modern Persian Gazetteer of Fare.] 

“ The Charkh-i- Alinas is in the Takht-i-Jamshid, according 
“ to a widespread belief among the common people. They 
“ say that there is a chamber in which there is a wheel of fire, 
“ and all who enter there must die. Anyone can hear the 
“ noise of the whirling wheel for himself. In short, such are 
the i(K)lish and nonsensical tales related about it. 

“ Truth of the Matter . — ^Towards the southern end of 
‘ ‘ the great ])latform of Persepolis there is an opening in the 
surface, w'hich has a depth about equal to that of the height 
“of a man, and is about a yard wide. Below, the road is 
“ found to divide and to run in two directions, the passage 
“ being similar to a water conduit. One can go for a few 

* paces with a light; but further than that is not easy on 
“ account of the difficulty of breathing the foul air. The 
“ passage slants downwards from the entrance into the ground. 

On account of its depth the wind blowing through it makes 
“ a noise, which is said to be that of the Diamond Wheel. 
“ In fact, this hole and passage must have been for the 
“ conduct of water, and it was not at all intended that the 
“ passages should 1^ secret: they were merely cut in every 
“ direction under the platform, and leading out towards the 
“ plain, and were then covered over with slabs of stone. 
“ Anyone who sees the above-mentioned hole for himself will 
understand that the stories of the common people are 
nonsense.” 

V. 


Thb Origin of the Name “.Mervdasht,” the Name 
OF THE Plain in which Pebsepous stands. 

It is said that the ruins of the buildings at Persepolis, 
known as the Takht-i-Jamsbid, are not those of the actual 
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throne and residence *of Jamahid himself, but rather those of 
the dwellings of his courtiers and attendants. In reality, 
Jamshid’s throne was made of red crystals richly enoriiated 
with jewels, and was fixed on the tup of the high pillars, 
several of which remain standing to this day. When the sun 
shoilo on this throne, the whole plain and city of Mervdosht 
was filled with the lieht of the refieotion from its glittering 
surface. Now, since the word Merv signifies ** light,** the 
plain became known as MirnhM, i.e., the Plain of Light.'* 

M 

The History of the Foi ni»\tion of Persbpolis, and 

THE RBASO^' FOR Till NWME ISTAKHU, BY WHIOH 

THE Ancient City was known. 

According to some of the inhabitants of Mervdasht, there 
was once a demon, by name Arsalan, who rulei over Max- 
andaran and all the demons therein resident. In that province 
waa situated his capital, and there he ruled for many years. 
Finally, however, he became possessed of the idea of extend* 
ing his dominions, and accordingly set out for Isfahan and 
Fars accompanied by a suitable army. After much fighting 
with the kings of that country, and after both sides h^ <9uf- 
fered much loss, he obtained possession of botii Isfahan and 
Fars. The King of Fare he killed with his own hand, having 
captured him near his capital, which was situated at Moshed- 
i*Murghab (Pasargadae). A short time after he repenfod him 
of this deed, and sought for a means whereby to make repara- 
tion. Now the dead king had left a daughtiT by iiaino Shah- 
naz, whilst the conqueror had a son called Amir Istakhruj. 
Arsalan formed the idea of marrying his son to the girl. Since 
he himself was old and feeble, and realised that he had not 
long to live, be selected the plain of Mervdosht as a site for his 
son*s capital, and there built the Takht-i-Jamshid. When the 
place was completed he set Amir Istakhruj on the throne and 
had the marriage ceremony duly celebrated. Tlie town re- 
ceived the name of Istakhr in honour of his son— the two names 
being similar. Arsalan then appointed a Wazir over Fars to 
help his son in ruling the countiy, whilst he himself returned 
to Mazandaran. There he put one of his other sons on the 
throne of that country, so that he might himself retire from 
the cares of government. It is said that the Wazir of Fare 
was an exceedingly able and clever man who occupied himself 
in the improvement of the subjects of his master. The whole 
of the inhabitaats were divided into groups, and to each was 
assigned some particular class of work. By his policy he soon 
endeared himi^ to liigh and low, rich and poor. As a 
memorial of their work he ordered that the images of the 



leaden of ibe army, the adminiatratora of the kinffdom, and 
the chief artiaana ahould be cut in the face of the rook at 
Peeaepolia. The length of the reign of Amir latakhmj waa 
400 years, and on hia death Amir Alhang, his eldeat aon, came 
to the throne The Wazir, however, survived the death of hia 
maater by about two yeara. Amir Alhang turned out to be 
a wofthleaa and incompetent ruler, and not long after the 
death of the Wazir, hia kingdom was utterly destroyed and the 
rule of the demons came to an end. 


vn. 

Bnuiv THAT THB FraUBUS AT PBBSEPOLIS ARB Chabbu 
BY WHICH THB SPIRITS OF DlSBABB, BTO., ABB 

HELD IK Bond. 

1 

Many of the villagers of the plain of Meivdasht say that 
the Takhi, or platform, d d not belong to Jamshid, but to 
King Solomon. According to them the figures of beasts 
engraved on the stones of the buildinss are plagues and dis- 
eases which were magically changed into stone images by the 
King. For instance, the lion is supposed to be the spirit of 
cholera, the tiger that of plague, etc., etc. It is said that cer- 
tain of these charms have been broken by Europeans, with a 
result that disease and sickness have become more rife in Fare 
than in former days. 

2 . 

The following story is supposed to have been related by a 
Persian who had been for long in the employ of Europeans in 
Shiraz. Accord ng to him, one day one of his masteis was at 
Persepolis, where he extracted a rod stone from a wall. Some 
people of the neijhbourh'iod present asked him what he 
wanted the stone for. He replied that the stone was a charm 
against cholera and hornets, and that so long as the stone 
remained in its place in the wall cholera and hornets would not 
be troublesome in the Province of Fare. He, however, carried 
off the stone, and the Shirazls hold that since that time 
cholera has been prevalent in the city, and that hornets and 
other stinging insects have been more troublesome than for- 
merly. 


vni. 

BbUBF that THB StONB FiQUBBS at PBBSBrOLU WBBB 
BBINOS OVBB WHOM A SpBLL WAS CAST. 

The people of the neighbourhood of Porsepolis relate that 
at one time the country of Persia was in the hands of Jins. 



thnryooe who diiobejod their role wm at oQoe oast under e 
•peU and eheo^ into some stisage form other than hie owa. 
It it heHeeed raat the two greet stone figures of strange shape 
with the body of a beast and the head ol a man at the main 
env^raoicep are those of two such persons who hau offended and 
were immediately changed from their true forms into those of 
stone which are still to seen of all. 

VL 

Ttta TaXBt-^TAus. on Psacoon Tbrokb. 

{SUuakd in Ika jiiain €U 4 ahort diainnce from ika gnoU 
piaifarm of PeraapoHa,} 

It is said that the platform of the Takht-i-Taus was built 
before the construction of the Takht i-Jamshid, and that up to 
tliat time it had been the resident o of the Persian kings. It is 
supposed to have been oodftiruoted Kiumurs* who had two 
sonsp one named Taus, and the othfir Siamak. The former was 
the elder, and was designated as the heir to his fgth^’s throne. 
The Takht-i-Taus was built for the express purpose of his 
residence, and contained a room the walls of which were made 
of gold and ornamented witli precious stones and jewels. 
However, soon after tlie Takht was completed Taus was 
poisoned, and Siaraak became heir to the throne in his turn. 
But the second son had no better fortune than his brother, as 
he was shortly afterwards killed in battle The inhabitants of 
Mervdasht say that there is much buried treasure in the neigh- 
bourhood of the platform which is unearthed from time to 
time. Even at the present day, after the heavy rams of early 
spring, the villagers go to the Takht, where they sift and wash 
the sand for particles of gold and jewels, and each is rewarded 
for liiB labour according to his luck. 

X. 

THX NAQQiJtBH KHANBH, OB THX ST7PPOSBD PlBB TlMPUD 
AT THX NaQ8H-I-Rt7STAU. 

The story told about this building is that, after the death 
of Tahmurs, his nephew, Jamshid, came to the throne and built 
the Takht-i-Jamshid Later, having b^ome absolute ruler 
over the country far and wide, Jamshid proclaimed himself as 
a god and issu^ orders that his subjects should fall down and 
worship him at a certain apnointed time each day. In order 
to mark the time for this reverence, drums were beaten in t^ 
building at the Naqsh-i-Rusiam, which thereby beoame known 
as the Naqqaaah Khaneh, or dmm bouse. 
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XI. 

Thb Two Stonb Altars at the Naqsh-i-Rustam. 

There are two stone altars at the Naqsh-i-Rustam, which 
are knovm to the Persians of the present day as the Sang-i- 
Dallaki, ».e., the barber’s stones The history of the name 
was given as follows : In ancient times a party of strangers 
came to the plain of Mervdasht to settle there. According to 
their religious beliefs, the sacrifice of one daughter in a family 
of five was considered incumbf^nt. A few days previous to the 
appointed day, the unfortunate girl, doomed to death by being 
born to the lot of having four elder sisters, was led round to 
the houses of all her friends and relations residing in flic 
neighbourhood in order to be feasted and to bid them farewell. 
Three days previous to the Anal act, a large red flag was 
hoisted and drums beaten to notify the people of what was 
going to take place, and to warn them to collect to the 
spectacle. On the morning of the third day the girl was 
clothed in fresh clean apfiarel and adorned with jewels and 
ornaments. She then took farewell of the assemblage, whilst 
a barber shaved off some of her hair to be retained in remem- 
brance by her father and mother. When the appointed time 
arrived the father had to take iiis daughter by the hand and 
lead her to the top of the pile of wood, which was piled before- 
hand on the sacrificial stones. He then descended and had to 
apply the light with his own hand. The barber was always a 
voman, as is sliown by the figures on the altars themselves. 
Hy reason of the prominent part taken by the barber in the 
ceremony, the stones became known as the Sang-i-Dallaki. 

XII. 

The Fourth Bas-Relief at the Naqsh-i-Rustam.^ 

The villagers believe that at one time Jamshid was at war 
with his enemies, and that his army was defeated and put to 
flight. Whilst the soldiers were still fleeing they met with one 
of tiie King’s officers, who stopped them, and, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he was oppos^ by greatly superior numbers, 
took up a position to oppose the victorious pursuing enemy. 
After a fierce fight he was successful, and thereby won the 
King’s favour. In honour of his brave deed Jamshid directed 
that his image should be cut in the face of the rock at the 
Naqsh-i-Bustam as a lasting memorial. 


1 Representing the triumph of Sbapur over the Roman Bmpeior 
Velerien.— C. M. O. 
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XIII. 

The Well op Chah-i-Kalbu-i-Randab, bbab Shiraz. 

1 . 

The aiory runs that not only wore damshid's minisiers 
and ofheCirs capable and able men, and continually occupied 
in their various duties, but that the Ktns; himaelf took 
private measaree to Kbep himself fully informeii as to every- 
thing wnich was paftufhg in his kioidom. For this purpose he 
n^ained numerous agniU and Mpies throughout the length and 
breadth of the land to act as his eyes and ears. It is said 
that the underground passages which have (heir exit on the 
great platform of l^ersepolis weie constructed for the use of 
these agents when coming to make tlieir secret reports to the 
King. There were said to be four passages, one from each 
point of the compass, and at the end of each was a secret 
staircase which led up dupe to Jamshid's throne poised on the 
top of ite pillars.' One of these secret pass iges is supposed to 
have its termination in the bottom of the well of the Chah-i- 
Kaleh i- Bandar, i.e., the well cif the harbour fort ^ The wdl is 
a very deep one, and is situated at the top of a hill in the 
neighbourhood of Shiraz ovcrlo iking the tomb of he poet 
Sa’di ^ The spies of Jamsliid coming from the south were sup- 
posed to enter the well, and having traversed the underground 
passages, to deliver their reports in secret to Jamshid, subse- 
quently returning by the same route to their respoc'tive posts 

2 . 

Another story relates that all Jamshid’s food used to be 
cooked at Shiraz, whence it was rapidly conveyed to his table 
at Persepolis through the underground fiassages. It was be- 
lieved that the dishes were brought over the thirty to forty 
miles of distance in an incredibly short space of time by being 
passed from hand to ban 1 of a numerous band of servants who 
formed a chain between the two places. 

1 Vide No. V. 

I The well owes its name to the seneral lielief that anvthing thrown 
down into it at 8hiraz will be found floating in the aea some three days 
later near the harbour of Buahir<‘.~'C. M. O. 

> 1 mig t mention the fact tha£ I wee told bv some of my friends 
in Shins that the Persian inhabitimte of the place believo that there is 
hidden tieesure in the well ; and ae it is suppoipd that every European 
is always in search of hidden treasure, no Etir pean is ever able to visit 
the well without being shadowed by one or more Persians.— C. M G. 




28. Stone Implements from the Ttagyileh District, 
Yunnan Province, W'estern China. 

( With a tthori account of the bdiefs of the YUnnanese 
regarding these abjeeta.) 

By J COOGO) Browk. B.Sc., F.G.S., F.C.J. 

The only previous dcHciiptiun of stone implements from 
this district which I have l>eon able to find is ({iven by 
Dr. John Anderson, who accompanied the expedition under 
Major Siaden, from Burma into Tiinnan in the early i»art of 
the year 1868 Unable to proceed beyond Tdngyiieh, owing to 
the disturbed state of the province consequent upon the 
Mahomedan rebellion, the members of the expedition stayed 
in the town for some months.' Upwards of 150 specimens 
were purchased during this enforo^ residence. They were 
fashioned out of the following rooks, viz., quartz, Lydian stone, 
chert or hornstone jade, agalmatolite, ba^t, greenstone, sand- 
stone, schist, clayslate, and a brown, calcareous, shale-like 
rock. Only specimens, however, are figured and described. 
Their collection is related in the following words 

** Noticing a stone implement expo^ for sale on a stall in 
the Momien baz^ir, I purchased it for the equivalent of 
a few pence. No sooner was my liking for such objects 
known than I was besieged by needy ]^rsons who willingly 
parted with them for sums varying in value from four to 
eighteen pence each. After my nrst investment, specimens 
to the number of about one hundred and fifty were pro- 
cured by different members of the Expedition ; but all were 
purchased, none being discovered by any of us. Most were 
obtained at Momien, and a few in the Sanda vall^.*’ 

Tfingyiieh Ting or Momien, as it is known to the Burmese, 
is an important frontier town in the western prefecture of the 
province of Tiinnan. It is situated in Lat. 26^ 2^, and Long. 
98^ 33\ 112 miles north-east of Bhamo in Upper Burma, and at 

1 An aoooimt of the travels of this expedition is to be found In the 
followins works : (1) ** A Report on the Expedition to Western Tunnsn, 
vtd Bhamo," bv John Anderson. MD.. Calontts, 1871 ; and if) ** Manda- 
lay to Momein,' * a nairative of the two expeditiona to Western China of 
1868 and 1876, by Jo n Anderson, M.D., London, 1876. 

t ••The Stone Impleniento of Yunnan, with of a bionie, ane-Uke 
weapon from the Sanda Valley **-appsndixa pp. 410-418 of Andenon's 
1871 Report. 
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aa elevation of 6,365 feet above the level of the sea. The town 
itself is built on a small plain, surrounded on all sides by bare 
lullsides which rise up to a maximum height of 9,060 feet 
above the sea in the mountain Lu-tsung-shan. The absence of 
trees and scrub vegetation, and the fact that the lower slopes 
of the hills as well as the plain itself are carefully ploughed up 
year after year for purposes of cultivation, is sufficient to 
account for the unusual numbers of stone implements found in 
the neighbourhood, whilst few or no specimens are recorded 
from the thickly forest-clad and sparsely populated adjoining 
areas in Burma. 

I propose describing a representative series of twelve stone 
implements here, selected from numerours specimens which 1 
have recently examined in T6ngyueh. 

Nine of these specimens are fashioned from various 
varieties of jadeite, the other three being cut from : — 

(a) A hard, red, fine-grained, slate-like rock (see figs. 

8a.) 

(h) A hard, fine-grained, wliito cjuartzito (see figs. 

1 & la.) 

(c) A dark-coloured, basaltic igneous rock (see figs. 

2 & 2a.) 

TJie exact nature of this igneous rock (c) cannot be deter- 
mined witliout injuring the specimen. All these specimens were 
purchasi'd for small sums from their owners. It is much to be 
regretted that none have as yet been found in situ by a 
trustworthy observer. All the specimens are highly polished 
and probably belong to the Neolithic period. 

Local Belief a regarding Stone Implements. 

It is interesting to note that the Yunnanese attribute a 
eelestial origin to these stone implements and firmly believe 
that they fall from the sky during a thunderstorm. They say 
that if the ground is clean the stone after striking rebounds 
again into the clouds, but if the ground is unclean it penetrates 
and remains. The local name for these stone implements is 
“Lei hsieh tzu’’^ ) or “ thunder- w^ges ” ; the 

first word having its origin in the above mentioned tradition, 
and the latter from the resemblance of the majority to Chinese 
wedges. Another belief is that an implement is always found 
whenever any object is struck by lightning ; it does not make 
any difiference whether the object be a man, animal, or inani- 
mate thing ; for example, it is affirmed that if a tree is struok 
by lightning a stone weapon will 'be found not more than two 

1 Lei" (Wade’s method) is pronounced **Lui" in Western 
Yuniitin 
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or three feet dietent* The deetb of three men killed during n 
thunderstorm m the centre the Ttogytieh snilejr huit year is 
put down to the tame agenov, and it is avowed by the peasantry 
that if the earth were dug up for a radius of two or three feet 
around the spot where each of the ci>rpaee was found, a stone 
of a similar kind would be found within a dqith of 4 or 5 feet 
of the surface. 

The stones are also said to have occult medicinal properties 
and to be efficacious in the treatment of the intermittent fever 
to which the natives of T^ngyOeh are sometioiea subject, but 
only when the suffeier is hot and cold by turns and lias attacks 
of the fever on alternate days. The disease proving obdurate 
and medicinal iieatment having no beneficial result the family 
“ thunder- wedge” in taken from its place in the little shrinu 
which is found in evei y htMisc, and is placed in the breast of the 
patient, who, a short time before the next attack is due, leaves 
hib home and goes a short distance, f»orha|)s half a mile away, 
and there waits two or three hours until the time is past, and 
having suffered no recurrei've of the fever he returns home, when 
the stone is placed again in its srnctified lestiiig place. The 
origin of this curious superstition is doubtless to he put down 
to the fact that the stone is believed to become endowed «.vith 
these healing propcTtics, from its proximity to the family idol 
and to its sharing with the latter the devotions of the house- 
holds. In the Jung Chang Fu district stone implements are 
sometimes placed as propitiatory offerings before the image of 
the god of thunder in the temple devoU^d to his worship by 
sick people. 

Accord’ng to Chinese reports both atone and bronze imple- 
ments are in the possession of some of the families iii'F^ngyueh. 
According to Anderson, both the Burmese and Sliaiis regard 
stone implements as thunderbolts, and the same idea appears to 
bo prevalent in other parts of Asia, whilst it is certainly not 
unknown in Europe. Mere coincidence could never ensure such a 
widespread circulation to this curious superstition, whatever its 
true origin may be. 

Authenticity of the Tfngyiieh Stone Implements. 

Anderson was not convinced as to the authenticity of some 
of his specimens, as can be seen from the following paragraph 
quoted from his paper.' 

The high estimation in which they are held, both in \annan 
and Burmah, suggests the suspicion that the Chinese 
in former days did not neglect to take advantage of the 
desire to possess those implements for charms and made a 


1 Op. eti.. pp. 411. 
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considerable trade in their manufacture. A consideration 
of the character of some of the Yunnan implements has 
led me to this conclusion. A considerable percentage of 
them are small, beautifully cut forms with few or none of 
of the fligns of use that distinguish the large implements 
from the same variety of jade. These facts taken in con- 
junction with their elaborate finish, and the circumstance 
that jade was formerly manufactured at Momien into a 
variety of personal ornaments, are the reasons which have 
made me doubt the authenticity of many of the smaller 
forms, and to regard them only as miniature models of the 
large and authentic implements, manufactured in recent 
times as charms to be worn without inconvenience.” 

Although it is possible that some of the smaller implements 
may not be bond fide specimens, I am inclined to think that 
the evidence on which Dr. Anderson bases his argument, is not 
sufficient to justify the classification of the majority as counter- 
feits, or the statement that a profitable traffic was ever made 
in their manufacture. The Yunnancse actually break up the 
bronze implements to be used as medicine — an unfortunate 
circumstance for the collector— but I have been unable to prove 
that this applies to the ston&ones as well. It is true that they 
possess a certain value as charms in the eyes of the more 
superstitiou.i of the population, but this value cannot be a great 
one when specimens are usuoliy found amongst the general 
rubbish of the small pedlar’s stalls in the Chinese bazaars, and 
can be purchased for a few cash. 

The fact that the manufacture of jade ornaments, both at 
tile time of Anderson’s visit and at the present day forms one 
of the staple industries of Tengyueh, is not sufficient to condemn 
as a forgery any implement made from that material. If the 
original makers inhabited the district around Tengyueh — and 
t here is no reason to suppose that they did not — the boulders 
of a hard and tough stone like jadeite, cariied over from the 
regions in Upper Burma where they are found, would certainly 
be the best substance at their command, and far superior to 
either the granite, gneiss, or soft porous lavas which cover so 
much of the immediate neighbourhood. The case is strictly 
analogous to that of the polished flint implements of Nedithio 
age found on the Pennine Bangeinthe northern counties of Eng- 
land, the material for the manufacture of which must have bem 
carried considerable distances, as no suitable stone occurs 
locally. Many of the flint implements are no larger than the 
jadeite implements under discussion. Implements of jade and 
jadeite are also known from other parts of the world. 

Again, far from the small fonns being miniature models of 
the large and authentic implements, a study of Anderson’s 
figures or of the drawings of the present colleotion will show the 
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majority to be of easeotially different shapee formed for other 
vaes. The reason why no large jadeite implements have been 
obtained by collectors around Tengyueh, is due to the fact that 
a large pi^'ce of this mineral would have a greater value in the 
eyes of its Chinese finder, when cut into the form of rings and 
ear pendants than in its onginal shape, in spite of its magir 
origin and healing pniperties. 

DtocriptioTia of Specimens. 

Figures 1 and 2 represent the largest stone axes in the 
present collection. Figure 1 a long, tapering instrument with 
convex front lace, curving gently towards the cutting-edge. 
The side faces are rounded otl to meet this face. The back 
face a well-marked flat, ui«*diai area bounded by sloping 
sides, which meet the two outer side faces somewhat abruptly 
towards the cutting* edge, but smooth off more gradually to- 
wards the other end of the instrument. The reason tor this 
unusual form is doubtless to give greater purchase to the holder 
in which the atone was fasten^, or to the fingers if it were held 
in the hand. The implement is thick and somewhat heavy for 
its length. The blunt end is broken slightly, but appears to 
have been rounded orijdnaUv. The cutting-edge is very well 
worn, betokening considerable use. There are three ancient 
fractures near the cutting-edge on the back face. The tool is 
fashioned from I ard, greyish- white, fine-grained quartzite, now 
stained and discoloured. The whole surface has been well 
polished. Figure Ja gives a side face view of the implement. 
All the (iirures are drawn natural size. 

Figure 2 is a slightly smaller axe of the same general 
characters except that both faces are convex and syniinetrical. 
It is of uniform width for a little less than half the distance 
from the cutting edge to the rounded blunt end, but above this 
point it tapers rapidly. Both the back and front faces curve 
gently towards the edge, but slope at a smaller angle towards 
the other end. The side faces are almost parallel aa far as the 
same line and then slope rapidly. The blunt end is well rounded 
off. The front and back laoM appear to have been highly 
poliehed^ but the side faces are not so highly finished. The 
outting-edge is worn and chipped and bean the marks of eon- 
eiderable use. 

Figures 3 and 4 represent another t 3 rpe of stone axe, smaller, 
flatter, and more triangular than fig^ures 1 and 2; figure 3 is an 
irregular shaped axe of a striped variety of jadeite (?) ; the stone 
is mottled in different shades of brown and yellow. The slope 
towards the enttigg-edge in both the large faces commences 
about one-third of the total length from the blunt end. IRie 
two smaller Me faces are plades formed by grinding down the 
stone; they meet the outting-edge in riongated points. The 
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cutting-edge is disposed somewhat obliquely towards one side, 
but this is probably an oridn^ feature, ratner than a secondary 
one product by wear. The blunt end is irregular but has been 
roughly rounded off. The general shape of the implement is 
broadly triangular 

Figure 4 is a drawing of a smaller axe-like implement of 
the same type. It is composed of a white and greyish clouded 
jadeite, weathered in places which show brownish yellow stains. 
The side faces are more divergent than those of figure 3, and 
the edges in which they meet the front and back faces have 
not been ground down. The blunt end is roughly squared off. 
The state of the cutting-edge indicates that the implement has 
been well used. 

Figures 5, 6, 7, and 8 represent the chisel forms of the 
collection. 

Figure 5 is a broad almost square form of blueish clouded 
jadeite, exhibiting cracks and lines of decomposition. The 
material is translucent at the edges. The front face of the 
implement is convex in the lower part, but parallel with the 
back face higher up. The back face is almost flat but has been 
slightly ground to improve the chisel edge. The upper part 
ends in a rough fracture and a portion of the implement is 
evidently wanting. The side faces which are broadly diyergent 
and quite flat meet the edge in sharp angles, and the large 
faces abruptly. Tlie cutting-edge is chipped and broken and 
evidently well worn. 

Figure fl depicts a somewhat larger and thicker imple- 
ment of the same kind ; it is made of the same kind of stone 
as Figure 4. Both sides are slightly convex, but the front face 
is also ground at a sharp anele in order to form the chisel edge, 
the angles with the side faces being rather truncated. The 
cutting-edge is fractured at one end. 

Figure 7 illustrates a more triangular implement of the 
same type, made of a hard reddish slate-like rock with smooth 
divergent flattened sides and the front and back faces approxi- 
mately parallel above the line from which the front face is 
bevelled off to form the edge of the implement. The back face 
(that is to say, the one which is not bevelled), is flatter than in 
the previous examples (figures 5 and 6), and the blunt end is 
abruptly cut off parallel with the cutting-edge. The implement 
bears two ancient fractures on its front face and is coloured 
black in places. 

Figure K is an illustration of a small elongated chisel-like 
implement belonging to another type, cut from a greyish- 
white fibrous jadeite with red mottlings. The implement is 
abnormaly long for its breadUi. The back face is very slightly 
convex, the front face flat except where it is bevelled off to 
meet the back face and form the edge. The side faces are at 
first approximately parallel and then converge slightly towards 
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the top, which although aomewhat broken ia seen to have been 
fomaed by a flat area meeting the side faces in s^^krp angles. 
The side faces are smooth with thoir edges well rounded off. 
The cutting-edge is chipped and aorn. 

Figures 9 and 10 represent another tvpe of small rounded 
aze-like implements with strongly curved cutting edges. 

Figure 9 is a broal, flattened type in a tnottled greenish- 
blue jadeite. Its most striking feature in the fine cutting edge, 
fully half of the sides of theston** being ground away to form it. 
Above this line bot^ laches are convex. The side faces arc very 
narrow, bluut, and nentinuous with both the cutting-edge and 
the other end (H the implement, into both of which they have 
been rounded off. 

Figure 10 illustrates an implement of the same general 
type cut from a blue jade te li differs from the preceding one 
by reason of its broader side faces and more unfinished blunt 
end. One of the side faces bears an old fracture and the 
cutting-edge is well worn. 

Figure 11 is a small, unusually broad typo, in a pale 
greyish-blue jadeite. The side fa(;es are convergent and meet 
the acute outting-edge in sharp angular points. Thd blunt end 
is abruptly truncated. Both front and back faces are bevelled 
off at a greater anile than usual in order to produce the long 
wedge-shaped cutting-edge 

Figure 12 represents the smallest implement in this col- 
lection. It has been formed from a thin water-woni pebble of 
a dark grey jadeite with white markings. The pebble has 
evidently been broken arro'^s the middle, and tlio cutting-edge 
produced by rubbing down the two fa^'es at an acute angle to 
the fractured end. The angles in which the edge meets the sides 
have not been rounded off. 




a». iftTHISHATIC SUPPLBUNT N». Xt. 

Vot 9 ,—‘n» aumeMtioD of the article Moor la contlatied 
from p. S99 of tlu ** Jouraal aad Plrwcea<iaga ” fw 
1908. 


flO. A Vm or OBaoo-BaoniaH Sibraa Ooon. 

Tomode tlia eild of 1H99, owing to eroeion of fha weat 
bank of the Indua tirer at tha ▼illage <A ** Fwehwar ’* near 
Amarkot in t)M B&janpBr Tehall of the Dera QkBef Sbto 
Diatriot, an earthen vessi ) wa* exposed oontaining 221 demi* 
drachmas of Apollodotus i<, Philopator (B.M.C., Greek and 
Seyihie Kingt, p. 27). 

They were aent to me from Galootta for report. After 
mnoh trouble in cleaning them I found they fell into the fcdlow^ 
ing groups;— 

A.— PSILOFiTOB. 

Number 

of ToTAr^. 

Coins. 

(1) LikeB.lLG.. No. 4. 42 

(2) Ditto, No. S. 26 

(3) Ditto, No. 6. 1 

(4) Monograms gone, 6 

(6) Monogram £Aa 

(Biihier’s Table HI. HI 
— 8). to right on 
reverse (Base silver). 22 

96 

B.— SOTSR, WITHOUT PHILOPATOB. 

Number 

of Total. 

Coins. 

(6) LikeB.M.C., No. 7. 1 

(7) Ditto. No. 8. 4 


Not IB B.M.C.:— 

(8) Monogram ^ ,to right 


on levefse. 
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(9) Monogram , to right 
on reverse (Base silver). 


Number 

of 

Coins. 


Total. 


(10) 

Monogram ^ , to right 




on reverse. 

3 


(H) 

Monogram as on (5), to 




right on reverse (Base 
silver). 

11 


(12) 

Monogram , L.M.C. , pt. iii, 

No. 42 to right, and 
No: 45 (same cat.) to 
left, on reverse. 

61 

82 

C.— Too 

MUCH WORN TO DBTBB- 




anNB GROUP. 

43 

43 


221 


With the exceptions noted, t.e., (6), (9), 
good silver. 


61. Governobs of Sind. 


(11), all are of 
W. VosT. 


In 1907 I examined for the Society 74 small silver coins 
of these rulers sent from Ajmlr with the Assistant Commission- 
er's No. 3552, dated 12th August 189 and No. 1239, dated 
2nd May 1901. They were found “on the site of an old de- 
molished fortress’* near “ Jaola.” 

The find contained coins for the most part given in L.M.C., 
pt. ih pp. 9, 10 : — 

Coins. 


‘Abdulla Like No. 1 4 

Wafi ‘AbduUa „ 2 ..2 

Banu ‘Amrwlya ,, ,, 6 22 

,, ‘Allwlya ,1 ,, 7 13 

,, ‘Abd UT Rahman ,, ,, 8 ..2 

,, ‘Hatimwlya 9 .. 1 

Muhammad ,, ,, 4 1 

,, ,, ,, 11 .. 3 

Banu ‘Abdulla .... . . 3 

*Amra5 .... . . 2 

Name not read ... . . 1 


64 

Illboible . . 20 


74 
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A ooia of Bw3 ‘AbduUo ii sot giron by lliKt||Wi : 


Obmm 


Jr*) 

OUl 


V 

^ *«-JU ti 




ao9 


The name ' Amr&5 on coins of Sind abo appears to be neiw. 
The two specimens ezamirieci arc illegible on one side, and on 
the other have 


^ 

'Amru is a common name in early Sind history (Elliot, 
Hi/itory, i, 126 127) The 'Amrilo of the coins is perhaps 

*Umaro, son of the unfortunate Muhammad, son of Kasim, the 
Confiueror of Sind, [who] was made Governor of Mahfuzah, 
and was greatly trusted by Hakam, * • ♦ and was elevated to 
the rank of Amir” (Elliot, Htatory, i, 126; Raverty in J.A.S.B., 
1803, 256, quoting the Balazirf who wrote about 270 H. = 883- 
84 A.D.). 

W. VOST. 

62. Some rare Silver and Copper Coins of the Bahmani 
Kings of Oulbaroa or Ai^sanabad. 

In April 1906 I went to Giilbarga for a day, and was fortu- 
nate in securing there no less than 25 silver Balimani coins. Of 
these I describe eight below (Nos. 1-8). Nos. 9 and 10 are also 
from.my cabinet. 

IsT Sultan. 

j^ldvrd^dln Bahman ^ah I (fftuan Odngu), A.H. 748 — 759. 

No. 1. At 

Weight, 169 grains. 

Size, 1*1 inch. 

Obverse. 

JaUI 

^ Jt ^ 

C«hU( 


Reverse. 

In a square inscribed 
in a circle. 
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Margin on the reyene, outside the oirole, pirtlj visible, 
feeds dl? 

Date, in the lower segment reads (v)pv PI. ZII. 

No. 2. ifl 

Weight, 169 grains. 

Size, ri inoh. 


Obverse, 

As No. 1. 

No. 3. M 

Weight, 170 grains. 
Size^ ri inch. 


Reverse. 

As No. 1. 

Date in lower segment. 
si«A PI. XXL 


Obverse. Reverse, 

AsNo. 1. AsNo. 1. 

Date vi»A in lower 
segment. PI. XII, 


Coin No. 1 is remarkable both for the early date and the 
partial presence of a marginal legend. In No. 2 the substitution 
of small circle for the ** v*’ in the first digit of the date is 
noticeable. My friend Mr. Cowasjee Eduljee Kotwall has a 
coin similar to this one. 

No. 3 is similar to the coin described by Mr. Gibbs (Num. 
Chronirle 1881, No. 1) and is published for the sake of compari- 
son with the other two. 


2nd Sultan. 

Muhammad Shah I bin Bahman Shah, A.H. 759 — 777. 
No. 4. M 

Weight, 170 grains. 

Size, 1*05 inoh. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 




In a square. 


Right margin 
Lower ,, vvv 

PI. xn. 

The year hitherto accepted for the close of this SulfcAn's 
reign is 776 Hijri This coin indicates that Muhammad Sb" 
was reigning in A. H. 777. 



VoL V, No. 8.] 
INJS.] 


NumUmaik Supplenumi^ 
8n 8l7l«f49. 


•11 


No. 5. 


M 


II Hn Mafmid ja<8i, Mu 

mtkrnan g^Sh TM-TW. 


169 grainfl. 
Siu, 1*1 inch. 


Obv$ir$€, 

JUV 


Jj^CVSfWC* 


In aa^uMe 

>jt 

^ tlA«L«Jt mIxm a#— ^ 


7th 8ui I an. 


Right margin dh UUi^ 
Lower vi1 

PI. xn. 


S^amsu-d^din Ddud bin Muhammad //, A.H. 799. 


No. n. M 


Weight, 109} graiiiti. 
Size, 1*0 inch. 
Ohveree, 

yiAJf yi\ ^Ua^Jt 
^aJt j U)4vll 


Reverse. 

Lower margin vsi. 

PI. XIL 


Two other rupees only of this king have been published. 
Mr. J. Gibbs and Dr. L. White King each possessed a specimen. 


8th Sultan. 
Firuz Shah. 

No. 7. M 

Weight, 169 grains. 

Six , 1*06 inch. 

Obverse. 


JhU\ 

jjjUjJl , a . 4 » . l t 


Reverse. 

In a square 

g*— 

3 l.ij( 

»U 34^ 

clfcJ-Ut 

Bight margin cb 
Lower „ a«* 

PI. XII 
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No. 3. » 


f 171 
Oboerae. 


^\hU\ 

5 A - 1^1 




Beeerae. 

In ft square 

JV^ 9 

^(kUr ftft 
Left margin 
Upper „ 

Right ,, db 
Louder ,, am 

PI. xin. 


Firt^z Sb&h’s silver coins of the type similar to No. 8 are 
well-known. No. 7 is a different type. The words occur 

on the reverse of the coin instead of the obverse as is usual. 

Coins of the same type as No. 8 are known with dates 
from 800 to 826. 

I know of no other coin of the type of No. 7. 

I therefore conclude that the type must have been changed 
in the latter part of A.H. 800. 

Some change appears to have been made in the character 
of the writing during the year 804. Coins of this year present 
two types. The difference is to be seen in the formation of the 
^ of ^15 and the of 


10th Sulxan. 

Mau-drdin Ahmad Sfkdh II, A.H. 838 — 862. 

No. 9. M 

Weighty 169 grains. 

Size, *95 inch. 


*1^1 0^1 


Obverse. Reverse. 

In a square. 

«> — ^ 4ioJ| 
lU ^ |U 

Left margin 
Right ,, bs 

Lower ,, A|q« 

pi.xm 

This is the earliest dated o<nn published of this king. 



Vol^No, 8.J 

I4aiinb|4ii, 

Mo. 10. M 

0IHIt TMr moil* 

aSi 


ni 




«^tU, 

Lower mMgin aav 

This Odin is of the first year of this king. PI. XIll. 

17tk 

The oopper coins Nos. 11 and 12 described below are of 
Wali-ullah ^4h, and Kalim-uUah Sh4h, 17th Solt&n and 18th 
Sultan respectively, both sons of Mahmdd, as will be seen from 
their legends. 

Wali-^vUah SvUdn bin Mahmud, 

No. 11 m 

Weighty 250 grains. 

^tse, *86 inch. 

Obverse, Reverse, 

aDI lUf 

bloJt 

|U 

PL XIIL 

18th St7LT4H. 

Kalim-uUah bin Mahm6d, 

No. 12. m 

Weight, 250 grains. 

*86 inch. 


Obverse. Reverse. 

AaMo.ll. 

.tflULA 

gU. 

pi.xni. 

InliisootMof the Bahmaoi dynasty— vritten in MoTcmber 
IWM, Major W. Haig (tade J.A.8 B.. Part 1, Extra Mo. 1004) 
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expresses some doubt, like others, regarding the parentage of 
Kalim*ullah, whether he was son or younger brother of A^mad 
SIWUhin. He says he has seen copper odns of Ealim-ullah^ and 
has a specimen, but unfortun»tely th^ do not bear his father’s 
name. 

I have some half-a-dozen copper coins (like No. 12) of 
this Sultan on which the word Ma^mUd is quite plain. We 
can therdore assume that Kalim-ullah was a son of Mabmfid, 
and consequently brother of Abmad Sb4h IH the 16th Sult4n, 
'^u-d-din Qb4hlll the 16th Sultan, and WaU-uUah SbiUh the 
17th Sultan. 

For easy reference 1 give below a list of the Bahmani 
Sultans and also a table showing their pedigree gathered from 
different sources. 

My special thanks are due to Mr. H. Cousens, Superinten- 
dent of the Archaeological Survey, Western India, for his kind- 
ness in taking casts and photographs of the coins above de- 
scribed for the purpose of plates to illustrate this note. 

Fbamjee Jamas jsb Thanawala. 








No. 

Sultans. 


Years 

A.H. 

Years 

A.D. 

1 

’Alau-d-din Bahman 

gh&b 

748—769 

1347—1368 


(Hcusan G4ngu) 




2 

Muhammad Sl^ah 1 


769—777? 

1368—1376 ? 

3 

Muj4hid Sb4h 


? 777— 780 

1376 ?— 1378 

4 

Ddud Sii4h 


780 

1378 

6 

Muhammad Sb4h 11 


780—799 

1378—1397 

6 

Ghiyagu-d-din Sh4h 


799 

1397 

7 

Shamsu-d-din D&dd 


799—800 

1397 

8 

Firuz gli4h' 


800—826 

1397—1422 

9 

Ahmad ^4h 1 

1 ’A14u-d-din Ahmad Si 


826—838 

1422—1435 

10 

i&hli 

838-862 

1435—1457 

11 

Humdyun Sb4h 

862—865 

1457-1461 

12 

Niz4m Sh4h 


866—867 

1461—1463 

13 

Muhammad Sh4h 111 


867—887 

1463-1482 

14 

Mahmdd Sb4h 

• • ! 

887—924 

1482—1618 

15 

Ahmad Sb4h IH 


924—927 

1618—1520 

16 

’AUu-d-din Sb4h 


927—929 

1520—1622 

17 

Wali-ullah Sb4h 


929—932 

1522—1525 

18 

Kalim-ullah Sb4h 


932 

1625 
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PBOiamW TABL& 

(I) BtOwiMi ai«li 2 (W«MB 


(») 

(» Moiildd ebU> 


(8) Firdz*ab«b 


. 1 

(«) D«ld Statti 

Aifmtd 


MblliiiM 


(12) NMim Eytidh 




(5) IfnljMiimad Qhlli n 


( 6 ) 

tiii&h 


(7) 


8bAfttsu-d-dlfi 

D4iftd 


(») A^ad Glidh 

(10) ’AUtt d din Aljud Shdh H 


(11) Hum4yiui SJi&h 

I 


(13) MuljAmmad litidh III 

I 

(14) Mahmdd 8hAh 


(16) Ahmad ( 16) ’Al4u-d-din (17) Wali-ullah (18) lUto-ullah 
*h III 


6h^ J 


gl!4h 


Sh4h 


^(ih 


63. Addenda to the MalwZ Coinage. 

A large find of nearly three thoiuand copper coins from 
Naosar village in Harda Tahsil of the Hoshangabad district was 
recently sent to me for examination. A very largo proportion 
of the coins were of the Malwa Sult&ns of the usuid square type, 
the remainder being round coins of the Gujarat dynasty — 
evidently brought in by that conquering power during its 
supremacy in M^wa. Out of some 700 selected for distribution 
among the various Museums, no less than 663 were of Mal^- 
mud II, son of Nasir Shah, who reigned from A.H. 016 to 937. 
Each year of the reign except 916 and 933 was representedi the 
most common date on the coins being 931. But the chief 
interest of the find lay in sixteen coins, of which six were of 
Mahmud’s rival, Muhammad, bearing dates 917 and 921 , two of 
Bahadur Sb&h dated 938, and eight of Qadir Shah dated 945. 
None of these latter ten have been previously published. 

Dr. White King in his monograph on the coins of M&lw& 
published in the Numismatic Chronicle, 1904, pp. 62 — 100 and 
366—308 has ascribed two square dateless coins to BabAdur 
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but has not figured them or giTen tiieir 
n»f #t»re probably the usual Mfilwft type* In the absenou qf 
ejpeoid notice it is unlikely that they were of the type new 
published, whioh is quite distinot from that used by the Sbaljl 
Sult&ns 


The legends are as follows 

ObverH. i 

irA 

JLiftJf yf 

Reverse 

|U ydM ^ 

cUUUf 

Of Qidir Shah no coins have hitherto been described. As 
stated by Dr White King, this king, '"though praoticidly 
independent, owned nominal allegiance to Bahadur Shah of 
GujarAt " Bahadur was killed in A H 943 and after a short in- 
terval the throne of Gujarat was occupied by Mahmud son of 
Latlf Dr White King has recorded that " through the good 
offices of his friend ’lmadu-1-Mulk the Wazlr of Sultan Mah- 
mud IT I of Gujarat, Q&dfr Shah was granted the privilege of 
the Royal Umbrella and the right of striking coins.” 

The eight coins now found bear testimony both to the 
exercise of the right of coining by Qadir Shah and his ac- 
knowledgment of the suzerainty of Mahmud The legend on 
the obverse is not altogether free from difficulty owing to the 
fact that the coin is not larse enough to contain the whole of 
it , and the specimens found are not in very good condition. 
I read the legends as follows : — 

Obverse, 

»l— i jdl— i 

UH 

(«) 

1|CA 

Reverse 

S|“S 

Above the b of the lower mlhUr is the ornament figured 
as No 21 in the Catalogue of the Indian Museum, 1967, p. 261, 



•od aboTd the Jb of the upper mthM the omeineiit flgeied 
ee Na 23 lathe eeme plate. 

woide following lU ia the third hae of the obteeie 
Kpiie of the <x»iiie girh tim 

Afttf ttiadi eonaideration t am mcliaed to think they may t»e a 


<d BahAdar $hAh and Qidir dhMt <d 

epeoM Wt eetet ae wag op a gap in the hMofy of the eoliiage 
<d the llAlwa dynasty. 

H. Nblsok Wbioht. 


04. Thi QtJTB-SgiUiis or 9Ain4LBlaa]> oa Oolooitoa. 

A larae 2nd of 3,800 oopper ooiiis dug up inHhe Won 
District, BsrAr, contained a considerable numi^r of coins which 
may be asMigned to 'Abdullah Quftb QbAh For the complete 
reading I am indebted to Afajor W. Haig, LA., who writes: "I 
hare l^n looking into the question of the Haidar A bad coins of 
1068 H. (A.D. 1657-68). The obrerae, as you say, is clear 

dbjj 

In that year 'Abdullah Qutb ShAh (1626-72) was king of 
Goloonda, but his name does not appear on the reverse where 
the legend is a very touching one. He had already been attacked 
by Aurangzeb and compelled to marry his second daughter to 
Aurangaeb's eldest son, Sultan Muhammad, whom he made his 
heir He foresaw the spe^y downfall of his kingdom, which 
came to an end with his successor, Abu’l Hasan, and predicted 
it on his coins in a legend which was also, I believe, u^ after 
him by his son-in-law Abu’l Hasan, viz - — 

— aJtj 

I •IA 

aw 


I have coins with the legend arranged as follows : » 


a 


gU-— j 
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* It has some to an end, well and auspidoualy.* 1 think 
that this is the best oonoeit I know in Oriental NundsmatLcs.” 

The coins under reference were of the second variety described 
by liajor Haig. They were evidently current for some time as 
the other coins in the find bore later dates, being ohiefiy d&ms 
of Aurangzeb from the Surat mint, as far as they could be 
read. Major Haig’s supposition that AbiiM Hasan also used 
this type is borne out oy the dates on some specimens, which 
read 1095 A.H. 

R. Bubn. 

65. SoMB Nbw Mughal Mints and Rau 
Mughal Rufbbs. 

The rupees in Plates i, ii, and ili, with the exception of the 
last two in plate iii, are from a find of 1,388 coins in the Jhansf 
District, U.P., in 1907. It contained specimens from two new 
mints of Akbar, Nahrwala Pattan and Gazraula, or Gadraula, 
and new or rare rupees of the Ujjain, Ajmlr, Bangala, Akbar- 
pur-Tanda, Agra, Hisar-i-Flruza, Elichpur and BAlapur mints 
of Akbar, and of the Bairata and Jalnapur mints of Jahftn^r. 
Plate iii, 7 and 8 illustrate two new mints of Shah ‘ Alam ii, 
B&lanagar-Gadha and Ravi^magar-Sagar, from coins found in 
the Centra] Provinces. 

They are described in the following notes. Casts of them 
were made by me and photographed by Mr. Henry Cousens 
with his usual courtesy, kindness, and care. 

Plate XIV. 

Akbab. 

Nos. 1 to 10. These rupees form an interesting series from 
the Ujjain mint. Nos. 1, 2, and 3, of the years 995, 999, and 
1000 H., show in the lowermost line traces of preceded 

on that of 1000 H., by what appears to be J of No. 4 

is of 1001 H. Nos. 5 to 10 axe dated 37, 38, 39, 40, 41 , and 43 
Ilahl, without, however, either the word 4 ^t or the month on 
them. 

In the series and j^l on the obverse side are 

so alike 1 think we are able to assign with a tolerable degree of 
certainty those of the years 38 to 43 Hahi to the Ujjain mint. 
Ujjain seems not to have issued square rupees with and 
the Persian month on them until 44 ll&hl (see L.M.C. No. 207). 

The weights and measurements are : — 995, 173 grains 
(rubbed), Ik-I; 999,176, •66x -65; 1000, 175, *626 x -625 ; 
1001, 174, •65x-65; 37, 175, •65x-65; 38, 175, •55x-6; 39, 
175, -Ox *6; 40, 175, •65x*65; 41, 176, •65x-65; 43, 176, 

•66X-86. 
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No. 11, 


Ntmiemaih Supphmeni. 
Ajmlr? D.JJkj J- — 1003H* 


W. 175. 


06 tMm. . 

... [*• 


8. *776 « -775. 



There is m seoood speoiifien this rupee of the seme year 
in the Lucknow Museum, but it gives no more sssistauoe in 
reading the mint which sct'ms to begin with possibly for 
Ajmir. The ^ following sU may refer to the ** weight 
or fineness of metal ” and represent the initial letter of the 
word * regular*, for which refer to Manual of Mueuiman 

NunUamaUea^ (Codrington), p. 9. Or ^ may stand for ^flUl 
Ood is great. 


No. 12. Bangala. D. 1011 H. W. 173*5. S. -Tk -TS. 

Ohverat. Reverse. 

Kalima. 

IMi 

J 

^ M 



The legend translated is:— ‘'This coin of BangMa became 
attractive on this account, that its value (honour) [increased 
because it was] struck by Akbar Sbah.* * 

Another Jhansl hoard recently furnished a rupee of this 
mint with 39 ( = 1002 — 1003 H.) on the Kalima side above the 
middle of and on it and the dotted of are clear. 
It is now in the Lucknow Museum. 

The reading Bangala was first suggested by Mr. Rodgers 
in the L.M.C., p. 245, which gives two rupees. Mr. H. Nelson 
Wright has also two, Nos. 315 (a), (6), in the I.M.C. Each of 
us (Mers a little in the obverse reding. In the big Jh&nsl find 
tkere were 2 of 1006 (date to left of oA), and 2 of 1011 H. (date 
below sA). Thus there are in Museums in India rupees of 39 
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n&hl (1002—1003 H.), and of 1006, 1009, 1010, and 1011 H. 
We should keep a look out for gold coins of Bang&la, which aie 
noticed by Abu-l-Fa^l. 

Bang§la was, another name of Gaur. In the Manunra of 
BSyazid [Bajaut) Biyal we have, **an account of Mun4m 
Kb&n*8 removing his headquarters from Tinda to Gaur (which 
B&yazld also catts Bangfila), and of the Mitilcnoe which broke 
out there,” — (see Mr. Beveridge's article, J.A.S.B., 189A, 
p. 315). 

Plate XV. 

No. 1. Akbarpur-Tanda. D. 073 H. W. 174*6. 

S. 1*076. 

In mihrabi area. 

Mark aj)parently peculiar 
to the Suba of Jaunpur 
over j* 

Above area, part of 
yJaJi Jj\ ^ UjJf 

Below area, part of 
s vr 

with date over y of 
and BAiO on 
a level with date. 

No. 2 Akbarpur-Tanda. D. 974 H. 

W. 173. 8. 1*076. 

Obverse. Eeverse. 

As on Plate ii, 1. As on Plate ii, 1, but margins 

gone, and no mint mark. 

The rupees of this mint, L.M.C., Nos. 23, 26, pp 56, 57 
of 97J and 973 H. are like those here described, and also the 
mint mark in the obverse area. I have examined pencil rub- 
bings. On that of 971 H. the last letter of laiO is wanting 

and on that of 973 H. the name ends at n* remainder 
not coming on the coin. 


Reverse. 

In pentagon with 
curved sides, the* 
kalima, and in 
right margins, 
Jaai ^ ^ 

Same mark as in ob- 
verse area over 
of 



an 


Vol. V, No. 8.J Nwmi maH o SwpplemetU, 

No. a. Agra. D.877H. W. 17*. 8.1-1. 


Obvene. 

In agoaio ana with 
lo^atooHMa, 


Ji ja^- 

Date reada tram outudr, 
and alao ibe margiiia * - 
Left ^||*A|LaJ{ 

Upper JiUi jJl^ 
Right tjfd eitklan ^ 
Lower jttJUJ 
vr^ 


•eokeidiN^I^ mm, 

Uintwnkl^Ld 

No. 82 

in right meqjin. 
Margins read from outside. 


Rupees of the Agra mini of Akbar are uncommon, with 
the mint name clear This one assists in th^ marginal rowings 
of rupees of ^s year. It should be noted that the f and J ^ 
Jt before sikl. occur in different mai^ns. The coin Itself 
shows this separation more distinctly than the plkte does. 


No. 4. Agra. D. 982 H. W. 173. 8.1*076. 

This follows the type of rupees of Ahmadiibfid (B.M.C., 
No. 105) from which, however, there arc two on three distinguish* 

ing points : (1) the year reads from outside; (2) instead 

of ailkLJijid ; and (3) the mint mark, on this specimen almost 

obliterated a shroff iffark, is No. 3 in L.M.Co.hut without 
the hook and dot. It Ites^in the curve of j of e^w/»on,t^ekaUina 
side. Margins are as on Plate ii, 3, and read from toi^de. 

From the find 2 rupees of 981, 4 of 982, and 1 of 984 H. 
of this type were sent to Museums. 


No. 6. Agra. D.984H. W. 174 6. 8.1*0. 


Obverse, 

In a square with loop at 
comers, legend as on pi. ii, 
3, but 984 paraM with 
g of 


Reverse, 

In a square with curve 
at middle of each side 
and loop at oomeis, 
the kalima, and mint 
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The upper and left mar- mark L.M.p. No. 32 in 

gins read from inside, and of Margins 

the right and lower from as on pi. ii, 3. 

outside thus : — 

Upper aUi alA 
Left ACUJlu 
Right y\a 
Lower 

The margins are particularly good. There were found 1 of 
983, and 2 of 984 H. of this t 3 rpe. 

No. 6. l^isar-i-FIruza. D. 966 H. W. 174. S. -976, 
Obverse. 

In a square with curve 
at middle of each side, 
but no loop at coiners, 
aU 

111 

Date parallel with and 
over ^ , and mint 

mark I.M.C. (New), No. 

61, (but erect, and with- 
out arrow below,) over 
^ of ^^oJt Margins* 
read from outside thus : — 

Right ^ 

Lower 

Abu-l-Fazl does not note the silver coinage of this mint, 
but several rupees of Akbar are now known. The find contained 
two ; one without any letters of the name of the mint, with 
date 967 H. 

No. 7. Nahrw&la Pattan. D. 984 U. W. 174. 

S. 1-06. 

Obverse. Beverse. 

Type, legends, and As on B.M.C., No. 105. 

date as on rupees of 
Ahmadabad (B.M.C., 

No. 105.). 


Reverse. 

Kalima in circle and 
margins illegible. 
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Mwgiiift ‘ 

Left 

Right eilkU j 

Lower ^jfif ^ v 

AhmadAbXd mued rupees of this^type Arom 981 to 988 M. 
the dotes reodliifl trow inside. The AhmadAbAd rupee ol 98! 
H., appareutlly the only one known of this year and now in 
Lucknow, is bom this find. On it the year is reversed, i for 

The Stroke to the light of eJfj ^ I take to be the tail of 
V of making the name appear to read Anhalw&la, a form of 
the name which does occur. We had before (PI. ii, 3.) a 
parallel instance of the diviaton of the letters of a word in this 
position. The find contained 3 specimenH, all ot 984 II. from 
the Nahrw&la mint. The obverses of two of thoiii are shown. 

Anhalpur or Anhalwara was founded about 74 A.D., by 
Ban E&j ot the Chowra (ChAu^A) tribe and by degrees the 
name b^ame corrupted to NahrwAra or NaJirwAia (Forl^, Has 
Mala, 1878, p. 29). NahrwAla is the form it takes in the time of 
Akbar. In the Tfdfaqal-i- Alban (Elliot, llietory, v, pp. 196, 
432) we find mention of Nahrwala Patan ” and ** NahrwAla, 
better known as Pattan.” The .4ib6amdmu (Beveridge, ii, p. 
200) speaks of ** Pattan which is the nearest city of Gujrat and 
used formerly to be called NahrwAla.’’ 

The J*tn-t-i4it&art (Thomas, Chranideft, p. 428) mentions 

, evidently NahrwAla, as one of Akbar’s mints foi copper, 

but none of this metal are known. The rupees now noted are 
the first found. The position of NahrwAla is indicated on 
maps by Patan, in lat. 23^^ 61' 30" N., long. 72° 10' 30" E. 


Plate XVI. 

No. 1. Blichpur. D. Nil— Bahman. W. 175. S. -75. 
Obverse. Reverse. 

slit »[ !** 

The letter preceding appears like the J in the mint 
name, and is probably the J of fjid. No other apecimen 
seems to be known. 



fM /OMfiMl of 4U of mi<a. lilt 

tfo. s.. ChwMHIlifl WQidranla. B. Mjf ft. W. 17^ > S. lif. 
!ti6geii& in ik square with a loc^ at comers : — 

Ohoerse. 

^jU 

Date 967 Tertioallj above 
^ of reads •from 

inside. Right and left 
margins read from inside 
and lower from outside . — 

Right jj^UaUi 

Left tOo Jlfj [ftUt 
Lower 

Upper Wanting. 

In the mint name the j is joined to J. This occurs on 
some rupees of Akbar, e g., in J>»;. 

One rupee of this mint was found. I do not know the 
position of Gazraula, if that be the correct readmg, unless it 
IS the present Gajraula, lat. 28° 60' 46''. long. 78° 16' 48", in 

the Morad&bad District, U.P. Villagers often pronounce 
and c as ^ ; for instance they say for and 

for Gujrat is often written Guzrat. 

The inhabitants of Gajraula state that their village was 
founded by Suraj Dhaj, one of Akbar’s officers l^ey have 
shown me documents, the earhest dated 1137 H., m which 
Gajraula is spelt with /. The name of the mint on the coin can 
be read Gadraula. If the early inhabitants of Gadraula were of 
the Yusuf zl tribe the d may have been pronounced or changed 
to j: a subdivision of the Yusuf as named Khw&joa or Khwft- 
dozl are descended from one Khw&jo or Khwodo (see Raver ty. 
Notes on Afghanistan^ p. 208). 

No. 3. Bfil&pur. D. 48 Hahi-Di. W. 176. S. *07« 
Obverse. Beverse. 

As on pi. iii, 1. 

In the plate 48 looks like 46 Dl* One found. 


Beveroe. 

Kohma, with L.M.C. 
mint mark No. fS^ 

in Isit loirer 
comer, 

Naigins, from inside : — 
Upper jCi 
Left 

Right Traces. 



Ml 


*•! Numimnk 

JABZvalB. 

No. 4. Afio. D. 1091) H.. 6. Sbfthmror. 
W. 174*5. S. *86. 

ObPtm. 

S* «»<**< 

itr* 


The oraMnentation irf the borden diilen from other mumb 
rupees of uiis year given in oatologaes. One found. 

No. 6. BairtM. D. 1014 H. W. 176. 8. *76. 

Obverse. Jt^veree. 

Kalima. 


lUdt 

A bird u perched, to rigM, on the ; oi ^t ** * *^^ . The min t 
aame begins to the left of the bird. There was another Bpeoi- 
men, dated 1015 H., with bird to left over the ^ of Jah&nglr’a 

name, also 1 think of this mint. The name of the mint could 
not be read with certainty, on the latter coin. 


No. 6. J&lnapur. D. NU. W. 176. S. *76. 

Mveree. Reveree, 

.U].h Kalima in 3 lines, below 

which is, 

Thne were 9 like that figured ; and one with eiitv- above 
andj^ below eUf dated in 1016 H. None show diatinotly ail 
the letter before . 

[On the Ahmadnagar rupees of JahAopr found of the 
■•■mA type, 4 had ^ above and bebw ellf ; 1 had^ below 
tU| and bdow ; 2 had bdow j without a 
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trace of jtl (I.M.C. (Wright) No. 642) ; and 8 were from a die 
with [^] 4>4a^| apparently in one line, as on pi. iii, 6. None 
had dates or regnal years.] 

_ The AldHimama mentions Jalnapur in connection with 
Ahmadnagar in the 46th year of the reign (ElUot, History, vi, 
p. 102). It is the game as J&ln& due east of Aurangabad, 
HiOofy, vii, p. 11, nm). The distance is 39 miles. Old J&hiii 
city is in ruins. The mint name was first read and the location 
of the mint identified by Mr. Nelson Wright. {Cp. Num. Supp. 
Ill, art 24.) 

gllAH *ALAM II. 

No. 7. B&lanagar-Gadh&. Lat. 23^ 10' N., Long. 

79® 66' 30^ E. D. 1207 H.— 33. W. 170. S. -8. 


Obverse, 

Reverse, 

1 r -v 




i ■ ■ ^9 

rr 

yl— 

a — 




Uixf j — C yb 


Over 60 rupees of Shah*Alamll from the Balpnagar-GadhS 
mint were recently found in Sagar city, C.P., of all regnal years 
from ^6 to .'^8. The mint is seldom legible. On those of the 
26th, and up to and including the 32iid year the legends on 
both sides correspond, except the mint name, to B.M.0i,Nos 1170 
(a gold coin of Ahmadnagar — Farrukhabad) In the hoard rupees 
of the 26th year (1199) and 29th year (1202) only of this type 
liad the Hijrl years in full. From the 33rd to the 38th year in- 
cluded the type is shown in PI iii. 7, a rupee from this find. 
The rupees of the 33rd year only of the latter type had the 
Hijrl year perfect. 

1 have enquired at Jabalpur and Sagar and have been un- 
able to hear of a Balanagar-Gadha. This may for a time 
have been a name of Garha, or Gadhft, now an unimportant 
town close to the west side of Jabaipur on the road to the 
Marble Rooks. 

I gather from Prinsep*s Useful Tables that the Bilanagar- 
Gadhft rupees formed the class popularly known under the name 
of dalftsahi, so called (p. 28) from Bala jl Pandit, the officer who 
first issued them. Prinsep (p. 53) refers to the Bfilfis&hT as the 
** Old coinage of Sagar, current in Gurrah and Bundelkhand,*’ 
and tells us (p. 29) that, " The Bagar mint was set up in 1779, 
by the Peshwi’s officer at Garrah Mandlah, and coined abodt 
seventeen l&khs of B4Jas&hi rupees per annum.’* 
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Bftliaagar, thus, may have ito &om Bftlljl 

Pandit, who probably resided in Ga^&, in eariy tfanes a ** large 
city ’ * which with the village of Kantaka or Katanga, 88 miiee 
to the north, give its name to the immense territory oaUed 
'*Qarha,'’ or ** Qarha Kat^ka*' ('* Gadha-Katanga’*) men- 
tioned in the reign of Akhar (Elliot, HUtorif, pp. IW, 288; 
Beveridge, ikMmma, ii, p. 323) and odtiMioni% gftenmNle* 
Mandlah** mentions above lies on the NarbadA riirer 
about 50 tnilei to the eouth-eaet of Jabalpdr* The Gond 
R&jas of GadhA Maudala had their capital for some time at 
GadhA. 

The Gadhi mint warn in full operation when Mr. Daniel 
Leokie passed through the ptaoe in 1790. (Imperial Gaaet^r, 
1885, V, p. 12.) 


Ko. 8. Ravi^magar-Sdgar. 1>. Nil — 33. 
W. 170. 8. *8, 


Obverac, 
jU* aJ| 

-i 

JL— AjU* 
aC - 



is illegible. He states (p. 66) that, "The trident, star, and 
flag of Siva are its distinguishing marks” — of the "S4gar” 
rupee-^and there refers to the ooin of the 61st year in his plate. 

The Sagar hoard just mentioned furnished rupees of every 
year from 25 to 30 uf the type shown in pi. iii, 8, and in 
Prinsep, but none had Hijirl dates. Over 150 were found. I 
believe 1 have seen three or four with Hijirl dates in the 
thirties over 

The Deputy Commissioner of Sagar has been kind enough 
to inform me that the older generation assert that Sagar at one 
time used to be called Ravisbnagar, but they have no evidence 
or records in support of their statement. 

According to Prinsep the mint in SAgar city was eetab- 
lidied in 1782 (p. 50), that is in 1197 H., the 24th or 25th year 
of SbAh *Alam, and all the old coins of Sftgar and Gadha were 
rapidly disappearing from circulation (p 29) when the new 
Sdgar mint erected in 1824 began to isaue rupees bearing the 
mint name FarmkhAbAd. with upri^t milling (pp. 2, 8). 

In J.A.S.B. 1897, pi. uezui, 64, Dr. Moernle has figured 


Beverae, 


U*A * — ^ 
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one of the 44th year, with illegible mint-name, and (p. 271) 
has assigned it, for some reason not eyident, to the native state 
of K8o. 

W. VOST. 


66. On thb Bijapob bupbb of Kam Bakssn. 

In a letter written a short while ago 1 was lamenting the 
soaroity nowadays of rare coins in the Ahmad&b&d bazar. 
After posting that letter, 1 went straight to the bazar, and the 
very first coin to be put into my hand was a Blj&por rupee of 

K&mbakbsb I 

The rupee* is of the same type as No. 853 in the British 
Museum Catalogue, but earlier by a year, and happily it oon- 
ta ns that part of the obverse legend which is wanting in the 
specimen in the British Museum. Bight at the top, above the 

words stands its every letter beautifully distinct, the 

laqah sbj the Asylum of the Faith.” 

This addition to the legend thus confirms the statement 
expressly made by Kb^ff in his Muntakbabu-1-Lubab : — 
”The Prince (Kam Bakbib) then assumed the throne. 
He was mentioned in the Khutba under the title of Din Panah, 
and coins also were issued with this title.” Dowson’s Elliot, 
vii, .390. 

Further the couplet on this rupee proves to be precisely 
the couplet that Mr. Rodgers ** built up,” and subsequently 
published in the J.A.S.B. (vol. Ivii, part 1, No. 1 — 1888), 
namely, 

y ji sCrt ^ ^ 

si— 8^— 

*The Emperor K&m Bahbsb, the Asvlum of the Faith, 
put his stamp on the sun and moon in the Dekkan.’ 

G. P. Taylor. 


67. Was there a Zafarabad rupee of Brah *Alam 1 ? 

A few days ago a money-changer here called to show me 
a few coins. Amongst them 1 was delighted to find a dupli- 
cate of the Zafarabad ” rupqe of Sbah *Alam I, a rupee that 
Mr. Rodgers in his L&hor Museum Catalogue (page 197, No. 3) 
has termed ** Unique.” In that Catalogue it is described as 
follows : — 
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Obverse. 

Neverai# 





sb |JU 

J 




1 ft 

Zalar[kbAdl, 1st year, 
IU9H. 


On the speoimen now in my posseation the arrangement oft 
the Reverse legend differs slightly irom the above, inasmooh as 
the aa^l stands not to the r'ght but to the left of also 

in the lowest line no trace is to be seen of the two ' Alifs. But 
in all other respects the two specimens are precisely Vlike. 

From Mr. Rodgers’s attribuft^on of this coin to the Jafarft- 
bad mint, it is dear that he read the reverse legend thus : — 

Now the combination of merely the two words 

is, so far as I can learn, otherwise unknown, and it is, moreover, 
a combination quite meaningless. For these reasons one may 
well doubt the correctness of the above reading of the legend. 
1 venture, accordingly, to submit that the constituent words 
should be read just as they are arranged on the com itself. 
We shall then arrive at a legend hitherto unsuspected indeed, 
but perfectly intelligible, to wit, 

struck at the year 1 of the accession (reign) associated 

with victory. The lowest line is thus assumed to contain the 
name, as yet unknown, of the mint: and it was, of course, just 
the lowest line of the reverse that in the large majority of the 
later Mughal coins was reserved for the mint-name. 

Geo. P. Taylor. 

AitnadSbad ; 20-1-1909. 

68. The Mughal Mint ov Gokuloabh. 

The ruined fort of Ookulgarh is situated two miles to the 
north of Rew&ri, a fairly importimt junction on the R4jpatin&- 
M&1w& Railway in the Gurgaon District of the South-East 
Punjab. 

The town of Rew&ri itself is of great antiquity. Tradition 
assigns its original foundation to R&j& Karm P4l son of 
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Chattfur 9A1» and nephew of the celebrated Prithvi B&jA The 
present town is said to have been built about the year 1000 A,D. 
by Reo or B4wat, who called it after the name of his 
daughter Bewftti. In Mughal times, although RewAri was the 
headquarters of a Sark4r or district of the Empire, its Rijds 
appear to have enjoyed a large measure of indeijendenoe, paying 
tribute but coining their own money. They built the fort of 
Gokulgarh, some of the bastions of which still remain as indica- 
tions of the former strength and size of the place. 

The mint of Qokulgarh is included amongst those of the 
silver coins of y>fth’Alam* II only, in Mr. Burn’s *The Mints 
of the Mui^al Emperors.’ It appears to have been published for 
the first time in ‘ Some Novelties in Mu|dial coins * by Major 
Vest and Mr. White King — see Numismatic Chronicle, 1896, 
p. 166. The coin itself is No. 4133 in the Third Part of the 
White King Catalogue. 

In the Numismatic Supplement No. VIII contained in the 
Journal of tlie Asiatic Society of Bengal for August, 1907, 
Dr. Taylor has attributed a coin of K4m Bakhib to Gokulgarh, 
but adds that it cannot be the Gokul near Muttra. It also can- 
not be identified with the town which is the subject of this note. 

Mr. Nelson Wright’s Introduction to vol. iii of the Cati- 
logue of the Co ns in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, contains a 
brief notice of the mint Gokulgarh. He there notes that it does 
not occur as a Mu|dia1 mint till the reign of Sh^h’ Alam II. In 
A.H. 1202 the latter besit^ged and captured the town, but rupees 
of earlier dates are known. 

the Dehli bazar 1 came across a find of some forty 
Gokulgarh rupees of Sh&h *Alam II, which had been sent from 
Rewari Unfortunately there were two coins only which ex- 
hibited the entire name, and it was by their aid that I was able 
to lead the name of the mint on the remainder. This find also 
en tbled me to read the name Gokulgarh on two or three rupees 
of Sb&h *Alam II, which formed part of a large consignment of 
Treasure Trove from the Gurgdon District. These coins are 
said to have circulated in the bazars of Farrukhnagar, a small 
Ourg4on town, till the time of the Mutiny. 

A rupee of Sb&h 'Alam II, Mint Gokulgarh. 


Obverse, 

A ,■ alt 
I I AA — « 


Reverse, 


R. B. WHlTBHBiLD. 
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69. 0» Ooofs tarn BABiWAWM Sva«b 1?0Ml|t9lHZ. 

In Deoembor, 1008, 1 van dopnlad to 66t|nhio tbo oU 
ooiiis in the BeUmlpSr Bute To«b«killoA. 

Till recent yeete the SUte Treaenre waa kept intact in the 
desert Fort of l^Awar, bdt has been gradoally diapewad after 
its removal to the present oapiUl oc the Citato, In ronnd 
numbers there am now four lakhs of silver eoina, and kaV a 
lakh of gold. Fortunately 1 found that the coins had been 
roughly classified, and it was unneoessary to open most of the 
hags as they only oontsined coins of BahAw^pfir fitato, and 
gold and silver iesues of the Dttrr&n: Kings Mahmfid and BhAh 
BhujA, minted at BahAwolpiir. Next in number came miicel- 
laneoos coins of the DurrAni Kings. In comparison with these 
the Mughal coins formed only a residue of the whole, but from 
a numismatic point of view were of great importance, because 
there were at least six thousand Mughal gold moliurs. The 
Mughal rupees were scattered at landom throughout the bags of 
silver and often only some lialC doaen would turn up out of a 
bag of a thousand, but the results 1 think have justified the 
la^ur expended. The time at my disposal, less than three 
weeks, was altogether inadequate for a thorough examination of 
BO great a number of coins, and many things worthy of preser* 
vation must have escaped my notice. For instance it would 
have been interesting to have compiled lists of dates, but I was 
unable to do this. Any dates mentioned are taken from coins 
selected at random. 

1 confined niy chied attention to a search fur new 
Mughal coins, and for fine specimens of known issues. 


Gold f J oins. 

Of the whole mass of gold corns, the oldest 
was a solitary mohur of gher Sbah Suri. 
1 Jound a few gold oo ns of Akbar, of Shah Jah&n, and of ShAh 
'Alam II, but all the remaining Mughal issues were of the 
emperors from Aurangzeb to *Alamgir JI. The commonest 
mohur mint was AkbarabAd. There must have been at least 
two hundred Akbarabad coins of Aurangzeb, fifty (d JahAndar 
Bliah, and sixty of Muhammad Sbah. Many coins of West 
Punjab mints such as l^ra and Multan were found, but these 
did not predominate. 

In Mr. Bum’s, * The Mints of the Mughal Emperors’, 
published in Part I of Volume LXKIIl of the Journal, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, a paper to which I have made frequent 
reference, twenty-four mints of the gold coins of Aurangzeb are 
shown. In the Babawalpur Treasure mohurs of some thirty- 
four mints were found. As it would appear that mohurs of 
other emperors, m addition to Aurangzeb, have not been pre. 
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vloudy published, I have appended to this Note lists of the 
mints of the various emperors represented, and short references 
to the more interesting coins. 

I came across two mohurs of Farrukb Siyar of apparently 
a new mint, Sikfikul. Through the k'ndness of Mr. Burn I have 
been enabled to identify this place vith Chicarole or Srlkiku- 
1am, a town in Ganjftm District, Madras Presidency, situated 
four miles from the sei. on the LangiiliyS. river, and on the 
Grnnd Trunk Road. The town was the capital of the Mughal 
sarhar of Chicacole. 

In his Introduction to Volume III of the new Indian 
Museum Catalogue, Mr. Nelson Wright says — ‘ Apparently no 
gold coins are known of Aurangzeb from the Lalior mint.* 
Some fifteen of various dates were found at Bahawalpur. In 
view of the remarks made in this Introduction, which has been 
of great assistance to me, the following mohurs are of especial 
interest. 

Emprboh. Mint. 


Shilh Jah^n. 
*AlanigIr II. 
Muhammad. 


Lakhnaii. 

Multan. 

Aurangabad. 


Another apparently new mint is Derajnt. What may be a 
new type of inohurof Shah ‘Alain Hahadur I is of mtere.'^t. as 
are half inohiira of Muhammad Shah minted at S’nd. The 
reverse aide of these exhibits an unusual inacript'on. Fuller 
referonces to these and other matters interesting to the numis- 
matist arc made later in this Note. 

, . The lists of selected Durrnni coins do not 

Durrani. One mohur of Ahmad 

Shall, hearing the Hijra dale on the reverse side, appears to be 
of an Army M nt — see Army Mint of the SJiahs of Persia on 
page 169 of Dr. Codrin don’s ‘ Musalman Numismatics ’ 

* MisccHaneous gold coins included many 

Miscellaneous. mohurs of Nndir Shah and the Qajar 

ShaliB of Persia. There were some thousands of ducats. 

ShXh 1 hSn There are only eleven mohurs of Sh&h 

JahSn, but they include ‘square area* 
type coins of Akbarnagar, Bhilsa, Kabul, Kashmir and Lfihor 
mints, none of which are in Mr. Burn’s Tables. The K&bul 
mohur is dated A.H. 1048 (}ahis 11), and that of Lakhnau is 
dated .061 [jalua 16). Neither appears to have b^en published 
before — see IVIr. Nelson Wright’s Introduction to Volume III of 
the Indian Museum Catalogue. 

Auranezeb coins of Aurangzeb are of at 

least thirty.four different mints. Those 
not contained in Mr. Burn’s Tables are Ilaligh^d, Ahmadabfid, 
Tatta, Jahnngirnagar, Diirul-Jihnd Haidarnb§d, Zafar^b&d, 
‘Alamgfrpur, Katak, D&ru-s-Saltanat L&hor, Murshidabfid, 
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and A^aan&bftd. Iir the earlier examplee o( the Aarangihid 
mintt the naoie oooun at the top of the coin ()iteat date falm 
19). Later it wae ohanged to the bottom (eatHeet date 1090, 
jaiua 22). Similarly in a mohur Ahmadnagar dated 14, 
the name of the mint ie at the top of the coin. Leier m^imene 
eshibit the name at the bottom (eari eat date 1098). The name 
^Alamgfrpur abo occurs in both places. KhanbRvat is at the 
top of a coin dated regnal year one. When the spelling is 
oiian^d to Kanb&yat the mint oooim at the bottom of the coin 
(earliest date 1082, jalw 14). The mohurs of DAnio^J^afr 
Bijapur exhibit 4wo d atinct styles. 

Out of at least two hundnui mohurs of Mustaqirru blQiiUfat 
Akbar&bad, one only had .awo .jj in the couplet (date 1097), 
the rest having ^ /r*ir]ioat date 1099), Coins exhibiting 
both versions of tlie couplet were found of Surat, of KAbnl, 
and of D&ru*l Mulk KAbul. There are mohurs of both Qul- 
barga and AhsanAbUd. The gold roins of Lfiru-s-Saltanat 
Lahore appear to be new. At least fifteen wore found. The 
selected specimens range from 1097 to 1118, and are of the 
usual type, the name of the mint coming at the top. The 
three selected mohurs of Murshid^b&d are all of 49 jalua date. 
There are gold coins of Ujjain (1106 A.H.). and of Daru-l-Fath 
Ujjain (1112). The ‘ s'luare areas’ typo of Jahanglrnagar 
mentioned by Mr. Nelsoji Wright is rpj)reBonled by 

three hpecirnens of jalua years 14 and 16. 

sinhiAUm There jirc thfoe mohurs apparently of 

Bahadur I. Sliah ‘Alarn Bahadur 1 bearing the follow- 

ing inscription : — 

Obverse, Rcversf*. 


1 1 1 1 


(Probably sf- ) 


— - 


They are coins of ^^bib Qirnn BahSdur 'Alamgfr Sftni, 
struck at Muataqirru-l-JQnllifat, Akbarfibl*d, in 1119 r/olns one), 
and resemble silver coin No. 3, on p 220 of C. J. Rodgers’ 
Catalogue of ‘ The Coins of the Moghal Emperors of India ’ in 
the Lahore Museum. It would appear that this rupee was 
erroneously attributed by Mr. Rodgers to ^Alamgir II, and is 
a coin of SbAh 'Alam Bahrdur I. 

On a mohur of Mu«taqimi-l-RhilAfat, Akbar&bed, the name 
is at the bottom of the coin, dated 1119, jalua 1. The mint of 
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another ooin, dated 1110, tolue 2, is Ha8taqirro4-lil>i]dlat ody, 
at the top of the ooin. On other mohnrs of jahts dates 2, 2 
and 4, AkbarObftd is called Mustaqirru-l-HuIk. 

Cfold coins of D&ru-l-Fatb, Ujjain, .display two reverses. 
One is : — 

r 

The other is . — 


jIa 


Similarly of Farkbunda Bunyid Haidaribdd : — 

( 1 ). 




( 2 ). 


^Uvj 

V, — J 

LT^ 


fc 

( 


There are mohurs of Etawa, Tatta, Farkbunda Buny&d 
Haidarabfid, and Muhammadabad mints, which are not repre- 
sented in Mr. Burn’s Tables. 


Gold coins of Et&wa, Mustaqirru-l-Mulk Akbarab&d ; Daru- 

AhEfi<i 5 r fihsf. s-Sarur, Burhanpur, ^lujista Bunyad, 
an naar jian, D4ni-l-£bilAfat Sh&hjah&nAb4d, were 

found. There are two types of^the Shdbjahdndbad coins. 

The mints of the mohurs of Farrukb Siyar are Et&wa ; 
Farrukh Bivar D&ru-l-mair, Ajmer, Akbar&b^; D&ni-l- 
Fath, Ujjain. Ark&t, Ilah&b&d ; D&m-s- 
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tortr, BofW^r, >Mh4i8ftr, SbujisU BimyMI, Sdirittd. 
itet, Di^l.pililatab4hJ«ii4ii4U4, ^AibniUd, mrkb8nd4 
Eimy4d, Kaabmir; BArn-aSaltumt, Uhof, l|8l«hid«b&d, 
Md*aisimiMd, XoIUId. and SikiUrol. Of thoia lMfo*l-malr 
Ajmer, AkbaiiMd» D&ru-I-Fatb Ujjain, 4«Ut, llaUbdd, 
Peshawar, Sahrind, S4rat *A]Elm4bM, Fart^un^ Bonyid, 
Kashmir, Mu'a§|pm4b4d, and SlkAknl are not in Mr. Btom’s 
Tables. 

For the first five regnal years Akbar4b4d Is called Musta- 
qirru-l-Mulk. In year 6 the epithet is cliAnged to Mnsta- 
qirru-1- lUiiUfat. As the reverse of the lUhdbdd mohur^is peou* 
liar, 1 figure it nere 




all 


Tlie Arkdt uoiti is dated jidus 5. On 'Asim&bAd coins of 
jaivs year 1, the name of the mint is not attended by the usual 
epithet Miista qirru-1- Mu Ik, wliich only appears on niohurs of 
1 129, jaluH 5. 

The mohurs of Farkhunda Bunyad (l.laidarabdd), Kashmir 
and Mu'a/zimabad appear to bc^ new. 

The name Sikakul, possibly ati entirely fresh mint, appears 
distinctly on a mohur of this reign, dat^'d 1124. 

The gold coin minis represented are Peshawar, Kliujista 
« - , . Bunyad, Daru-l-lvl ilafat Shdhjahandbad, 

a I u - arja . Ddru-l-Mulk Kabul, and I)ar-us-Salta- 
nat, Lahore. The unpublished mints apfiear to bo Peshdwar, 
IQiujista Bunyad, and I)aru-s-Haltanat, Lshor. 

All the mohurs arc of the usual couplet type. There are 
two mohurs of l)aiu-l-Mulk, Kabul, companions to the unique 
mohur in the Labor Museum. 

Mohurs of Shah Jahan II of Arkat, Khujista Bunydd, 
Surat, Daru-l-Kl'ilafat R.hdhjahan4bad, 

^ah fah/in 11. l>aru-8-Saltanat, i.<ahor, and Mustaqimi-l- 
Kbildf A't Akbdrdbdd mints were found. 

The Surat coin is dateless and may be attributable to Sbdh 
Jabdn III. Tnis remark also applies to the mohur of Musta- 
qirru-1- iQiilafat Akbardbad. 

The gold coin mints of Muhammad Sbdh are Etdwa, 
u . ^ oi- 1 . Ahmaddbdd, Akhtarna?ar Awadh, Isldmd- 

Muhammad^h. Mustaqiiru-I- Kldldfat Akbardbdd, 

Ddni-l-Fath, Ujjain, Aurangdbad, Dani-s-Sardr, Burhdnpdr, 
Tatta, Siwai Jaipur, Khujista Bunydd, Surat, Sahrind, Shabd- 
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bid Qonauj, D&ru-1-Q;iildfat gb^hjah4a&b&d, D4ru-]-Mulk, 
K6bul, Katak,Kora, Gwaliar, Ddru-s-Saljianat, lAhor, Mu^uun- 
mad&b^d, Murshid&b&d, Mu’azzim&b&d, and Multdn. 

The mints not included in Mr. Burn’s Tables are, Alimad4- 
b&dp Isl&m&b&d, Aurangdbad, Diru-s-San'ir, Burhanpur, Tatta, 
Siw&i Jaipur, Sahrind, Shdhdbdd Qanauj ; Daru-l-Mulk K&bul, 
Katak, Kora, Gwaliar, Mu*azzim&b&d, and Multdn. 

The date of the later of the two mohurs of D4ru-1-Mulk 
Kdbul \ejalu8 10. 

The name Mustaqirru-l-IO^il^fat Akbar4b&d occurs both at 
the top and at the bottom of the disc. Out of a large number 
of gold coins of this mint I discovered two which ‘presented the 
Sh&hjahanibad style of obverse. In these cases the name of 
the mint wa^ at the top of th? coin. 

The Aurang4bJld coin appears to be unique, as it still pre- 
serves the name in its old form. This coin is also remarkable 
as the obverse is in the Sh&hjah&n4b&d style. The name of 
the mint comes at the top of the coin. 

Mohurs of the following mints were found; — Et&wa, 
A'hmad Shuh Bah&. Mustaqirru-l-nUlafat Akbar4l)Ad, Siw4i 
(Hir. ' Jaipur, Derajat, Dera or Derajat, Sah- 
rind, ])aru-l-KI)ilafat Shahjahdnabad, 
Farrukbabad, DAru-s-Saltanat, L4hor, Muhammadabdd, and 
Multdn. Those not included in Mr. Burn’s Tables are 
Etawa, Siwai Jaipur, Dera, Derajdt, Sahrind, Farrukh4b4d, 
Diru-s-Saltanat, L4hor, and Mult4n. The name Deraj4t dis- 
tinctly appears on one coin. 

The gold coin mints arc Ahmadnagar Farrukh4bad, Isl4m4- 
. Tj bad, Mustaqirru-1-Khil4fat Akbarnb4d, 
Siwai Jaipur, Sahrind ; Daru-1- KJ>il4fat 
Sh4hjah4nub4d, DAru-s-Saltanat, Labor Daru-l-Ainan Mul- 
tan, Main ndrapur and Najib4b4d. Of these mints Ahmadnagar 
Farrukh4b4d, Is]4m4b4d Muataqirru-l-lvhil4fat Akbar4b4d, 
Siwai Jaipur, Sahririd, D4rii-1-Am4n Mult4n, and Mahindr4pur 
aiv not Tcpresented in Mr. Burn’s Tables. 

The earliest date of the Ahmadnagar Farrukkb4b4d coins 
i.s 1170 (jalus ;i). 

It is unfortunate that the Sahrind mohur is dateless. 
There are four varieties of the Sh4hjah4n4b4d mohur. 

( I ) The obverse of the usual type : — 
j — J 


jlc 

f 

,1m 
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™ .(2) obvewe a« <m No. 4002 in Pwt HI of the 

White King Gatalogae. In addition to the ordinary t)ncMt of 
rev'ene, there it something in an additional line at the top* 
(3) The obverse is in three lines as follows 

SXikL* 3 ali. jJUi. 


jhl 4 jW»xJ| 


JjjJi iiCm 

Onlinun tyjH* of reverwe. 

(4) Obverse in four lines is as follows ; — 

^xvbJL. ^ ^Uf i>liL 
fill 


t}^ >1 




Reverse. 

»l ^ 

r 

AjLmA AilUJiy^ 


I 


In the introduction to volume iii of the Catalogue of 
Coins in the Indiam Museum, Calcutta, Mr. Nelson Wright Ba3rB 
that the latest Mughal issues from MultAn mint are of Ahmad 
ghah, and that after this reign Multan became a mint town 
of the Durrani dynasty. Amongst the Bahawalpfir treasure I 
came across one mohur and several rupees of ‘A'lam?ir II issued 
from D4ru*l-Amdn Multdn mint. They are of the true im- 
perial type, but have a mint mark on the reverse. I shall have 
something more to say about this in my note on the silver 
coins. 
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Obveree. 


t ivr 
3U 




Reverse. 


mUyt jis 



The mohurs of 
Shall Jahan III. 

The iBldmdbdd 
of (3b^h Jah4n TI. 


Sh&h Jahdn 111 are of Ahmadnagar Far- 
rukb&bdd, Isldmdbdd, D4ru-l-Oildfat 
Shdhjahdnabdd, and Mahindrdpiir mints, 
coins have no hijri dates, and may be issues 


The mints of Slidh ‘A lam II represented are Mustaqirru-l- 
Shi'ih ’Alam II. IQiildfat Akbardbdd, Siwdi Jaipur, Mahin- 
“ drdpur, and Najibabad. 

The miscellaneous Mu|dial gold coins contain duplicates of 
MisceiUn*onfi thoBc already reviewed, half mohurs of 

Mu^al gold coins. Muhammad Shdh of ghdhjahdndbdd mint, 
and interesting lialf mohurs of the same 
emperor, apparently issued from mint Sind. There is the usual 
Sliahjahdndbdd type of o])verse, but the reverse is remark- 
able:^ 




I r I** 

\ i 


Alamir Sdhib-uz-Zamdn Zarb Sind (jalus) 12. 

Mr. Bum has kindly given, me his opinion on the uncertain 

Uncertain MuBh.1 Mughal mohuTB. Hiasog. 

^ gestions are 
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Bfh/p€TOf. 

Aurangzeb. 

Muhammad. 


Nmnimnatie SttppUment 889 

SutggeaM Mint. 

EUdhptir. 

or 

Kumh&raain. 


The gold coina of N&dir ShAli are of minta Bhakkar, 
NAdlr ShAh. Peshawar, and D4ru*l-Mttlk Kibul, and 
are of the usual type of thia emperor’s 

coins struck in India. 

Abmad Sh4h Durrdni’s mohurs are of mints Attak, Abmad- 

Ahmad Shah Durrani W*** FarrukhAWWl, Bhakkar, Peshdwar, 
^ * Ashral-ul-Bilad Ahmad BhAhi (Qandahdr), 

Dera, DerajAt, Sahrind, DAru-l-Hbilafat ShAhjahdnAbAd. BAru- 
s-Saltanat KAbul, DAru-hMulk KAbul, l)Ani-a-Saitanat T^hor, 
Mashhad Muqaddas, DAru-l-Aman MultAn, MuttAn, NajibAbAd 
and Hirdt. 

Most of the coins are of the typo p. IhG, 1 , of Kodgern* 
Catalogue of the Coins in the Lahor Museum,” part li. 

One LAhor mohur is of type plate ii, fig. 1, of Rodgers’ 
’’The Coins of Ahmad SbAh Abdalli/’ published in tiie 
Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, volume liv, part i, 1886. 
Type plate ii, fiig. 6, is represented by gold coins of Bbakkar, 
Dera, and DAru-l-AmAn Multdn. 

The only words I can read on the reverse of one gold coin 
are’^Jlarb rikAb mubArik, ’ and ’ muharram’'if The date of 
this coin is 1173, and is contained on the reverse. Possibly the 
mint is analogous with ’Zarabkhana rikab,’ or army mint of 
the Shahs of Persia, mentioned on p. 169 of J)r. Codringlon’s 


’ Musalman Numismatics.’ 

The mohurs of Taimur Shah Durrani as 
Taimur ^nh Durrani are of mints Dera, Daru-s-Saltanat 

as Ni^.am. Lahor, Daru-l-Aman MultAn, and MultAn. 
The mohurs of Taimur ShAh Durrani as king are of 
^ Ashraf-ul-BilAd Ahmad ShAhi, Peshdwar, 

T«im6r |Wh Durrdm Diru-s-Sallanat Kabul, MashhafI 

Muq^das, DAru-1-AmAn MultAn, HirAt, 
and DAru-s-Saltanat HirAt. 

The issues of ZamAn ShAh DunAni are represented by 
9 ji ^ i coins of Ashraf-ul-BilAd Ahmad ShAhi, 

Zamdn DurrfinL Derajat, PeshAwar, DAru-s-Saltanat 

KAbul, DAru-s-Saltanat LAhor, and DAru-l-AmAn MultAn. 

SlUh SbujA’s’ gold coins include mohurs and double mohnn 
of BahAwalpAr and mohurs of Dera, 
Sh&h ^tij& Durr&ni. DAru-s-Saltanat KAbul, and DAm-l-AmAn 
Multan. 

MahmAd ShAh’s coins are double mohurs of BahAwalpAr, 
Mabmid 8h<h Dur- of type No. 2861 in part in of the White 
tinL ' King Catalogue. 
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As a general rule rupees of Bah&walptir mint, whether 
D M . u 1 issues of the later Durr&ni kings or of the 
Rupees : Muebai. separated out, and as in 

the case of the gold coins, formed the great bulk of the four 
lakhs of silver coins. The remainder consisted of miscellaneouB 
Durr&ni rupees, with a sprinkling of Mu|dicd and Persian coins. 
There was one bag of about a thousand, * square area ’ type 
coins of Sb&h Jah4n. T thought it possible that out of so many 
rupees of this type, 1 might come across a coin of Sb4»h Shuj4, 
Muhammad! , but was not successful, although 1 found three or 
four * square area ’ type rupees of Muhammad Murdd Bakbsh 
of Ahmad&b&d and Surat mints, and several coins of Aurangzeb 
of this type. 

Although the number of Mughal rupees was comparatively 
small, 1 found many rare c;oins, which are detailed below. 
There is a duplicate of the till now unique Mur4dab4d rupee of 
Aurangzeb in the Labor Museum. It bears the same dates. 

1 came across several rupees of Bafi*u-d-darjat of Multan 
mint of the rare non-couplet type. 

‘Alamgir ^ni’s coins of Baldat Bikanir and Ddru-l-Aman 
Mult&n are worthy of note. 

The silver coins may be said to start from Aurangzeb, and 
to end with * Alamgir II. Rupees of Aurangzeb and Muhammad 
Shdh predominated. The number of Muhammad Shdh’s coins 
of mint^ Kora and Akbtarnazar Awadh was remarkable. 
There were about equal numbers of the rupees of Fariukh 
Siyar and Sbdh *Alam Bahddur 1. 1 found no ni^drs, and no 
rupees of the rare emperors such as A'zam Sbdh, Shdh Shujd, 
Muhammad Ibrdhim, and Beddr Bakbt. 

There is a great mass of material for a detailed study of 
. . Durr&ni silver coins, of which there must 

urrani. ^ ^ State Treasury. The most 

interesting of the selected coins appears to be a solitaiy rupee 
of Taimur Shdii minted at Kliujista Bunydd, Haidardbdd 

The rupees of Sbdh Jahdn include 'square areas ’ type 
coins of mints Ahmaddbdd, Akbamagar, 
Burhdnpur, Bhakkar, Bhilsa, Patna, 


Shah JahAfi. 


Jundgarli, Jahdngimagar, Daulatdbdd, Surat, Qandahdr, 
Kdbul, Khanbdyat, Labor, Lakhnau, and Multdn. 

The obverse of the Burhdnpur coin has margins as 
follows : — 

Bight margin 
Bottom margin 
Left margin 
Top margin .. . 




The left margin inscription is unusual. 

One of these coins apparently of Khanbdyat mint is a 
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ourioBitjr. The obverse was strack from a revemed die, but can 
be read in a mirror. The reverse ia normal. 

Coins of miscellHneous types were found of mints AhmadA- 
bid, Akbarnamr, JahAnsrirnajar, I Ahor, Tatta, BurliAnpiir, 
Patna, Dehli, SArat, and Bakkar or Na^ar. 

The reverse inscription i>f «>nc type*, mint and date illegible, 
is in three lines. The Hrst and tiiird lines contain the names of 
the four Imams witti tlicir attributes. Tlie second line contains 
the Kalima. 

The rupees of Muhammad MurAd Bnkbsji are jf the usual 

MurndBakb^. ‘ wjuare areas’ type, "mints AhmadAbAd 

“*** and Sural. 

Rupees of Auran^x h '\erc lound of the followiiij^ mints : 

Au»nir»h dunayaHi AkbarabAd, Daru-l-Kbair Aj- 

* mei AhnanAbad, AhmadAhAd. Ahmadna- 

ffar, IslAmAbAd, Akbamapir, RurhAnpur, Baieli, DAra-r-Zafr 
BijAptir, Tatta, OhinAj)atan Sahrind, /afarpm, '.Alamfzirpur, 
DAru-l-Mulk KAbiil, Katak, Kashmir, KanbAyat, Giilkanda, 
Lakhiiau, Machhlipatan, MuiAdabAd, Multan, Narnol, DAru-s- 
Saltanat Labor, EtAwa, DAru-l-KJulAfat SliAhjaliAnAbAd. 
Mustaqirru-l-lQdlAfat AkbarabAd. Surat, ZafarAhad, DAru-l-Fath 
ITjjain, Ujjain, DAru-l-AniAn MultAn, *Aj^imAbAd, and JabAngir- 
nagar — thirty-four different mints in all. 

The coins are of the usual couplet type with the exception 
of coins of JiinAearh and AkbarabAd, which are of types 
p. 182, 13 and 14 respectively of Rodgers’ “ (Catalogue of the 
Mughal Coins in the Lahore Museum.” 

The most important of these coins appears to be that of 
MurAdAhad, which 1 have mentioned earlier in this note. 

SbAh *.Vlani BahAdur I’s silver coins are of mm*s EtAwa, 

BurbAnpAr, Bareli, PeshAwar, ChinApatan, Taita, KanbAyat, 
DAru-s-Saltanat LAhor, MultAn, Dani-l-l^iilAfat ShAhjahAnA- 
bAd, Lakhnau, Surat, fi^ujista BunyAd, Kashmir, and DAru-l- 
Mulk KAbul. 

In his Introduction to volume iii of the Indian Museum 
Catalogue, Mr. Nelson Wright says of ArkAt— ' The mint appears 
to have been established in the reign of Famikb Siyar^the 
earliest known coins being of 1129 {cabinet of Dr. Taylor).’ 
If my reading is correct, the ArkAt coin of ShAh * Alam BahAdur 1 
is new. It is dated 1122 {jalus 4). 

The rupees of PeshAwar, MultAn, Kashmir, and KAbul are 
rare. 

Rupees of JahAndAr ^jAh were found of the following 
... ... auAU mints EtAwa, Mustaqimi-l-Mulk Akbar- 
jahtodAr^Ah. DAni^Sarfir BurhAnpAr, BareU, 

T tta, SArat, DAru-B-Salfcaaat LAhor, and DAru-bKhilAfat 
ghAUjabAnAbAd. 
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Farrukb Siyar’s coins are of Et4wa, A(Lmad4b44f Ark4t* 
Akbar4b4d (Mustaqirru-l-Mulk, and Mus- 
Fwrukh Slyar. taqirru-l-Kljiltfat), DAru-B-Sarfir BurhAn- 
pAr, Bareli, PeshAwar, Tatta, iii^ujuta BunyAd, SArat, 
Sahrind, *Azim4b&d* Muataqirra-l-Mulk Aa$fm4b4d, Farrukb4b4d, 
Kanb4yat, Gw&liar, Mur^idib&d, Multin, D&ru-l-lQyU&fat 
Sl)4h]ah4n&b&d, D&ru-s-Salfeanat L4hor, Alimad&b&d, and D4ru- 
l-Oair Ajmer 

Tlie rupees of Peshdwar, Tetta, Kanbiyat, and Ajmer are 

rare. 


The silver issues of Rafi‘u-d-darjdt are represented by 

RUl-«.d.dMi4t u 

Daru-s-Saltanat Labor, and Mult4n. 

The rupees of Multdn are of the rare type without the 
couplet. 

Rupees of ^i4h Jahan II of the following mints were 

8h&h J.h4n 11. AkbarAWd. 

~ Daru-l-Miilafat Hiab jabdodbad , and D&ru* 

8-Saltanat Ldhor. 


The silver minis of Muhammad ^lah are • — Etawa, D4ru-1- 
Mul.iammad ^luh. lQ>air Ajmer, Ahmaddbdd, Akhtamagar 
Awadh, Arkat, Islamabdd, llahabdd, Ddru- 
H-Sarur Burhanpur, Bareli, Siwai Jaipur, Tatta, Dera, 
Surat, Sahrind, Shahabdd Qanauj, D4ru-1- tQiild'at Shdhjah&na- 
b4d, Azimdbad, Kashmir, Kora, Kanbayat, Muhammad4b4d, 
Owaliar, Laklinau, Murshidabad, Mult4n, Bhakkar, Mustaqiriu- 
l-Khilafat Akbarabad, D4ru-s-Saltanat Labor, Daru-l-Fath 
Ujjain, Kbujista Bunyad, i’eshdwar, and Farkbunda Bunydd 
Haidarabad. 


The coins of Tatta, Lakbnau, Kliujista Bunydd, and 
Farkbunda Bunvdd Haidardbad are rare. 

If my reading is correct, the coins of Bhakkar of the 
ordinary type are new. 

1 came across several coins of Shdhjahdndbdd mint, not of 
the usual type of the rupees of this city, but of the ordinary type. 

Rupees of Ahmad ^^idh Bahddur of mints Etdwa, Ddru-l- 
j lil>air Ajmer, Mustaqirru-l-Kiiildfat Ak- 

Ahmad^^liAh Bah4- barabdd, Ddru-l-Mansur Jodhpur, Siwdi 
Jaipur, Dera, Sahrind, Farru^dbdd, 
Kdipi, Ddru-s-Saltanat Ldhor, Muhammaddbdd, Multdn, and 
Ddru-l-Kbildfat Shdhjahdndbdd were found. 

The rupee of Dera appears to be unpublished. It is dated 
1161 {jalua 1). 

The silver coins of * A'lamgir II are of mints Mustaqirru-l- 

*AlamgtrII. Kbildfat Akbardbdd, Isldmdbdd, Baldat 
Bikdnir, Siwdi Jaipdr, Dera, Sahrind, 
Ddru-l-lQiildfat Sbahjah4n4b4d, Farrukbdbdd, Ddru-s-Saltanat 


Ldhor, Muhammaddbdd, Ddru-l-Amdn Multdn, Mahindidp&r, 
Najibdbdd, and Ahmadnagar, Farrukbdbdd. 
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I Qome ooro88 at least a doseo rupees of the ordinary im- 
perial type without any mint mark, but of poor workmanship, 
struck apparently at la.* i>h . This 1 presumed was the Bah 
dat-hSafa (f) of Mr. Bum’s Tables, and Mr Rodgers* Cata- 
logue. At last one good spooimen othibited two more letters at 
the end of the name which was obviously Baldat BikAnir. 
From the uniform absence of the last two letters on all the 
other coins, it would appear that they wi^re struck from defec- 
tive dies. The coins are of }alas dates 1 and 2. 

One type of Sl)4hjnh4n4y^ rupee has the following 
obverse in four lines 

jjkxbi'-i ^ aliL 


— ,j 

\a y*\ 

I f 




There are also coins of Sliahjah4ndb4d of a couplet type 
(White King Cataloiruc, part iii. No 4092). and of rypc No. 8 
on p. 221 of Rodgers’ Catalogue of Mughal coiin in the L4hor 
Museum. 

I found one coin which apparently exhibits a new coup- 
let : — 

Obverse, 

I I 

\ — 1 

> j 


Reverse, 


> 

L. 

O*.*. W*A- 


t® 
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The inscription on the obverse is not complete, but the 
couplet might be : — 

Sikka yaft raunaq t4b4n chun mihr munir 
Az jahan pan4h bddsh&h Alamgir. 

The mint is Daru-l-lil)il4fat Siiahjahanabdd, and jalua 
date 4. 

1 have already noted the find of a niohur of this emperor 
coined at Daru-l-Aman Multan in 1173 (jalm 7), of the true 
imperial type, and excellent workmanship, but bearng a mint 
mark on the reverse. 1 also came across several rupees with 
similar inscriptions : — 

Obverse. 

I f vr 


^ > 


Reverse. 



For purposes of comparison I have included with these 
coins a rupee of Taimur Sh4h Durrani as Niz&m, and a Sikh 
rupee, both of Daru-l-Aman Multdn. The coin of Taimyr 
Shah Durrdni is of his usual couplet type on the obverse, but 
the reverse is exactly similar to the above with the same mint 
mark. It is dated 1173 (jalus 2). The Sikh rupee also bears 
the same mint mark, and is dat^ 1823, sambat, or A.H. 1180. 
It would be interesting to know who issued coins at D4ru-1- 
Am4n Multin in the name of ' Alamgir »^ani in the last year of 
that emperor’s reign 

The coin of Dera appears to be new. 

XI. VI Tf Sh4h *A'lam’s rupees are of Aonla, Mur&- 

^i&h*Asm dAbid, MaliindrApur, and Najib&b4d 

mints. 


Muhammad Akbar II. 


A solitary com of Akbar II is of mint 
D4ru-1- KhilAfat ShAhjahAn AbAd. 


Rupees of NAdir ShAh were found of mints DAru-s-Saltanat 
N&dtr 8^. ahAn, DAru-s-Sa1tanat Tabriz, Mash- 

had Muqaddas, ShirAz, DerajAt, Sind, 
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PMh&var, D&ru-I-Mulk Kibul, Bhakkar, and DAro-I-Kl)il&fat 
Sh&hjah&n&b&d. 

Alinud Wiah OurrAni. ot .\httiad BhAh Durnnii are 

of 1 )>p fo|]u\\ iii^ types and inintM . -•* 

Type of coin Xn i> on 107 of jiart ii of RotlKoni' 

Labor Muflcum f'atalot:ue : -MiiUAn, Uaru-s-SnIlanat LAIior, 
Mashhad Muqaddas, Saiirind, Peshawar, I 'era <two varieties), 
1 )drii-H-Sall(anat Kalm’, A^ltrafii-UHdii i Vhniad Sl.ahi, l>4m-l- 
Khilafat Sli&hja])&/inha(i Siimt Najihnhad, \orila, D4ni-]- 
ainan Multan. 

Type of coin nimilai tt» iiK*t of Tainihr Shah on page 171, 
Xt). 10.- Dera, Derajai lOnkI m, D&rnd-atnan Multan. 


Taimur Ourr&ni 
ai Niacin. 

Tainv&r Shdh Durr<ini. 


The coins of Taiinut i.ah as Ni/ain are of : — Bhakkar 
two rexeracB), Sind, Dera, D4ru-s-Sal- 
tariat Labor, Multan, Daru-l-aman Mul* 
lau (l-AO irversefi). 

The coins of Taimiir Shih as King are of 
the following types and mints 

Type of page 171, No. 5 : - 

Asbrafu-I-Bilad Ahmad Shahi (two reveraes), Mashhad 
Muqaddas, Ddru-s-Saltanat Kabul (two reverscB), Pesbdwar 
(two reverses), Multan, iMru-l-anmn Multan (two reverses), 
Dcrnjdt, Bhakkar, Dera (t^o reverseH), Hirat, Daru-s-Saltanat 
Hir&t, Khujista Bunydd Haidarabdd, Attak. 

I presume that the Khujmta Bunydd Haidardbdd is the 
Haidarabdd in Sind. The coin is a single speoimen in fine 
condition. 

Type of p. 171 , No. 10 : — Bhakkar. 

Type of p. 173, 23 : — Bhakkar, Sind. 

ZamtoShAh Durrani, ^aman Sliah DuriAni'M rapeea are aa 
— follows*. — 

Type p. 175, 7 Dera, Ddru-s-Saltanat Ldhor, Bhakkar, 
Ashrafu-l-Bildd Ahmad Sadhi, Ddru-s-Saltanat Kdbul, Peshd- 
war, Derajdt, Ddrn-l-amdii Multan. 

Tyi»e p. 175, 3 Peshdwar. 

Type as follows (name of mint in circle, marginal couplet 
as on page 176, 1 around it, and on reverse second couplet) : — 

Ashrafu'l-Bildd Ahmad Shdhi. 

Coins of Slidh Shuja are of the following mints * — Ashrafu- 
LBildd Ahmad Slidhi, Bahdwalpdr, Dera- 
jdt, Ddru-l-amdn Multdn. 


Sh6b Shujii DurrAni. 


T^e rupees of Mahmud Shdh are of — Rahdwalpur (double 
rupees) , Bahdwalpur, Ddru s-Sarfir Bahd- 
M*l.nifid Sl^ Dur. ^^Ipur (type p. 178, 6), Aahnfu-l-BiUd 
" Ahmad Shdhi, Ddrii-s-Saltaiiat Hirdt, 

Bhakkar, Peshdwar, Ddru-l-amdn Multdn, Derajdt, Al^madpdr 
(type page 178, 6). 

A^madpur is the old capital of the Bahdwalpdr State. 
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The Bahdwalpur State rapees found were of type p. 198, 
2, and of mints |£li&npdr, D&ru-s-Sarfir 
Bali4walpiir, Alimadpur, and Bah4wal- 
pur. 

It was a liberal action on the part of the Bah4walpur State 
General afford an opportunity of examination 

of the old coins, and the inspection of 
so interesting a hoard was to me a great personal pleasure. 
I have made proposals that moderate prices should be fixed for 
the selected specimens, which would then be made avmlable to 
the Museums and to private collectors. 


Bth&walp4r State 
Coini. 


Dulhi: 

February 28(4, 1009. 


B. B. Whitxhead. 


70. The Date of the SalTht Coins : Addendum. 

In my article on the date of the Salimi Coins, published 
in the Num. Supplement No. X, I adduced evidence to prove tliat 
these coins were issued by Salim after his accession to the 
throne. At the time of writing that article I omitted through 
inadvertence reference to a half-rupee struck by Salim at 
K&bul. It was described by Mr. C. J. Rodgers in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1896, and has now been 
registered in the Indian Museum Catalogue, vol iii (No. 686, 
also plate vii). This half-rupee, bearing Salim’s name, is dis- 
tinctly dated 1014 A.H.— thus the very year to which 1 assigned 
those of tlie Ahm4d4b4d Salinu coins dated (llahl) 60. If 
we are to ho'd with Mr. Beveridge that the Ahmad4b4d coins 
were issued while Prince Salim was de facto Governor of GujarAt, 
must we now maintain, on the strength of this K4bul coin, 
tliat in 1014 A.H. the Prince was also de facto Governor there ? 
It is every way more probable that botli at Ahm4d4b4d and at 
K4bul the coins first struck by Jab4ngir after his accession 
bore his princely name Salim, and only the later, heavier, 
rapees his newly adopted royal name. 

Aehadabao: Geo. P. Taylob. 

17(4 April, 1909. 



AUGUST, 1909. 

The Monthly (General Meeting of the Society wee held on 
Wedneeday, the 4th Augiiet, 1909, at p.x. 

SiE Thomas Hou.anu, K.O.I.K., O.Sc., F,K.S., F.Q.S.| 
President, in the chair 

The following memberK were present : — 

l)r. N Annandale. Mr. B. P. Ashton, Baba Rakhal Das 
Banerji, Baba Nttmaai Chakraverti, Dr. Oopal Chandra Chat- 
teijee, Mr. B. L. Ghaudhari, Mr. L. L. Fermor, Dr W« C. Hos- 
aack, Mr. T. H. D. LaTouche, Hon'bleMr. Justice T. W. Riohp 
afdson. Mahamahopadhaya Haraprasad Shastri Captain F. H. 
Stewart, I.M.S., Mr. G. H. Tipper, Rev. A. W. Young. 

Visiiars: — ^Mr. G. N. Bower, Babu Bidhu Bimshan Dutta, 
Mr. T. K. Ghose. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

One hundred and two presentations were announced. 

The President read a letter from the Secretary to the Trus- 
tees of the Parsee Punchayet Funds and Properties, Bombay, 
relative to Prof. James Darmesteter Memorial Prize. 

The General Secretary reported : — 

1. That Mr. C. Michie and Captain C. A. Gourlay, I.M.S., 
had expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

2. That Babu San jib Chandra Sanial, Kumar Ramessnr 
Maliah, and Mr. J. N. Das, of the Khalispnr High ^ool, 
Daulatpur P.O.. Khulna, being largely in arrears of their M«b- 
Bcriptions, have been declared defaulters, and that their names 
will be suspended in the meeting room in accordance with 
Rule 38. 

The General Secretary laid on the table the following 
Report of the Proceedings of the Seventh International CongrM 
of Applied Chemistry, submitted by Mr. D. Hooper as the 
delegate of the Society : — 

The International Congress of Applied Chemistry is held 
every three years ; the last was held in ^me in 1906, ai^ the 
^^berings had previously met in Belgium, France, Austria end 
Germany. The foventh Congress was held this year inLondon, 
and as a delegate of the Asiatic Society of Bengal a short lepoit 
of the proceedings is submitted to the GounoiL 
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No fewer than 3,000 memberB attended the London Con- 
gress this year, besides several ladies, and the meetings took 
place in the University of London, Imperial Institute, and the 
Royal College of Science, South Kensington. 

On Wednesday, 27t]i May, a Mansion House banquet fol- 
lowed by a reception by the Lord Mayor and Sheriff at the 
Guildhall served to introduce the scientists to each other. On 
Thursday afternoon the inaugural meeting, presided over by the 
Prince of Wales, was held in the Royal Albert Hall. Sir Henry 
Rosooe, the Honorary President, thanked the Prince for his 
address, and Sir William Ramsay, the President, accomplished 
the interesting feat of addressing the assembly in the four offi- 
cial languages of the Congress — English, Erench, German and 
Italian. The wet afternoon failed in damping the enthusiasm 
of the proceedings. 

On Friday morning, at ten, the delegates and members 
plunged into the serious business of the Congress. For work- 
ing purposes the subject of Applied Chemistry was divided into 
18 independent sections. These included Organic and In- 
organic Chemistry, Analysis, Metallurgy and Mining, Explosives, 
Physiological Chemistry, Colouring Matters, Sugar, Starch, Fer- 
mentation, Agriculture, Hygiene, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, 
Bromatology, Photography, Physical Chemistry, and Legisla- 
tion affecting Chemical Industries. During the session that 
lasted for four days over 1,000 papers were submitted, about 
600 were read, and many were eagerly discussed. Some of the 
sections were not so well attended as others, but there were 
enthusiastic experts in each. Organic Chemistry provided the 
largest number (111) of papers. 

It is impossible to review the work of the various depart- 
ments of the Congress, since, as expressed by one of the dele- 
gates, there is not a single industry of any importance to 
man that did not claim tribute of cliemistry.” Bromatology is 
a new term in the technical world, invented to embrace the 
study of foodstuffs The following subjects were discussed in 
this section : — 

Systems for the control of the food supply. 

I^gal standards of composition of food and drugs. 

The composition and analysis of food and drugs. 

The use of preservatives in food. 

This section also discussed a report from the International 
Commission for the Unification of Analytical Methods; it de- 
voted a whole afternoon to the consideration of oocoa and 
chocolate ; and formulated international definitions of hear and 
■ brandy. 

In the section of Hygiene 36 papers were presented dealing 
with such subjects as the sterilisation of water by ozone, lead 
poisoning, the purification of sewage by various methods, the 
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oQQtamination of sea water b}* sewage, the ooDtrol of noxious 
fumes, and the standardisation of disinfeotaats. These iiapen 
gave rise to a oonsiderable amount of interesting discussion. 
Sir James Crighton-Browne presided over this seotioii, and in 
the course of his inaugurai address, suggested the a|mintment 
of a Grovernment official to control the sale and use of disinf^t* 
ants. Ill AgHottltural Chemistry an aftemoda was devoted to 
the consideiation of a refiort from the International Commis- 
sion for the analysis of artifioiol manure and feeding stnfli. 
Dr. Voeloker was the leading genius of ibis department, and 
Dr. Leather, ot Pusa, represented Indian Agriculture, and con- 
tributed three papers. 

In Section XI (l^w, Political Economy, and Legialation 
affeotinjg ohemioal industry) Huch subjeoisas the protection of 
industrial property, inteniational patents, international trade- 
marks were discussed. The iniportaiu'e of this Heetion may be 
estimated from the fact that the Lord Chief JuMtice of England 
and Lord Justice Fieti hei-Moultun addressed the meetings and 
presided over some of the deliberations. 

Valuable peters were contributed to the section of Sugar, 
Starch. Fermentation and Pharmaceutical Chemistry. Demon- 
strations were given in the latest improvement in pho- 
tography. Exhibitions were made of the newest colouring 
matters and their various applications. The Explosives Depart- 
ment considered smokeless powders and the coal-dust question. 
The members interested in Physiological Chemistry threw new 
light upon enzymes and the hydrolysis of albuminoids. The 
subjects represented great schemes for benefiting the health of 
large towns as well as for remedying individual inconveniences. 
It is of oivjc importance to utilise town refuse at a profit and 
prepare suitable forms of road- building material, and the 
general public will appreciate the latest device for deodorising 
the gas escaping from motor-cars. 

In addition to the soctionai meetings lectures of more 
general interest were given in the afternoon. The most popular 
lecture was given by Dr. A. Bernthsen on ‘ * The Oxidation of 
Atmospheric Nitrogen.*’ It was delivered in the Central Tech- 
nical College which was crowded to suffocation. The formation 
of nitric oxide from the air was demonstrated very successfully 
by electrical appliances. A daily paper next morning report- 
ing the lecture prefaced it with the apt headline : ** Saltpetre 

made while you wait.” Other lectures were given by Dr. 0. 
Witt, of Berlin, and &r Boverton Redwood. 

During the couise of the proceedings excursions were paid 
to the National Physical Laboratory, the Metropolitan Water- 
Works, Hampton District Council Sewage Worlm, the Gountiy 
Council School of Photo-Engraving, the Polytechnic, Messn. 
Peak, Frean & Co.’s Biscuit Works, and Kothamsted. 

The social side oi the Cemgress was by no means the least 
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important. Beginning with the reomtion and oonverearione 
giyen by the Lord Mayor at the Gaildhall, eyery eyeniug was fully 
oooupied. There were the leoeptions at the Foreign Offioe, at 
the American Ambassador’s house, the Uniyersity of London, 
and the Natural History Museum, a garden party at Regent’s 
Park Gardens, and a banquet at the Crystal Palace. It was not 
only pleasant but profitable at these gatherings to become 
acquainted with investigators in foreign countries previoudy 
known only by name. In the words of the President, * * Through 
the Congress ancient friendships were renewed and other bonds 
were established which would advance the science to which they 
had devoted their lives.” 


The proposed new rules in connection with the creation of 
Fellowships in the Society, of which intimation had been given 
by circular to all Resident Members in accordance with Rule 
64A, were brought up for discussion. 

The Fellowships’ Sub-Committee propose the following 
rules governing the election of Fellows : — 

Rule 2A. — Among the Ordinary Members a certain number, 
not exceeding 50 at any time, shall be distin- 
guished on account of eminence in literary or 
scientific work, as Fellows. During the year 
1910, the number of Ordinary Members elected to 
this distinction shall not exceed 20; during 1011 
and 1912 the number of additional Fellows elect- 
ed shall not exceed ten in each year, and du]> 
ing all subsequent years not more than five Ordi- 
nary Members shall be elected to the distinction 
of Fellowship in one year. Ordinary Members 
elected to the distinction of Fellowship shall 
retain all the privileges and obligations of Ordi- 
nary Membership. 

13A. — ^The Council shall, before the end of December, 1009, 
prepare a list of Ordinary Members whom they 
recommend to the Society for election to the dis- 
tinction of Fellowship in accordance with Rule 
2A. This list shall be suspended in the Society’s 
rooms, and a copy shall be posted to each Ordi- 
nary Member not later than the 1st of January, 
1010. The persons so nominated shall be ballot- 
ed for at the Annual General Meeting in Febru- 
ary, 1910. 

To Rule 48 add clause-- 

(A) Subject to confirmation at the Annual General Meet- 
ing in February, 1910, to propose regulatloas to 
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govern the iKimiiiation and election of Folio we 
from among tlie Ordinary Members. 


The following three gentleiiien wore balloted for as Ordi- 
nary Members : — 

Mr. Dighy lAvingHonc Drake- Brock ma m , proposed 

by Mr. H. R. Nevill, seconded by Mr. C. A Silberrad ; Mr. 
J. P. Thompson^ Hoshiarpur, Punjab, proposed by Mr. 

R. Burn, seconded by Mr. II B. Whitehead ; Babu JyvHe 
Chandra BhaUaeharjee , M \ , U.L., Vakil, High Court, Cal- 
cutta, proposed by Mi. H innath Do, seconde 1 by Dr. A. 
iSuhrawardy. 

Dr. Annandale exhibited a series of drawings of Indian 
fishes made by Dr. F. Buchanandiamilton. 

The following papers wore read 

1. The conatilation of the roota of Aiiaaevm concinnum^ 
Schott, and A. apeciomm. Mart.— By Bidhi' Bki san DieiTA 
Communicated by .Mr. I. H BcriiKlLt.. 

This paper has been published in the Journal for July 
1909. 

2. On iht Ova of a Diatoma found in the Skeletal Muadea of 
Saccobranchua Foaaila. — By Dr. C. C. Chatterjeb and T. C. 
Ghose. 

3. Punch-marked Coim from Afghanistan.- By Rakhal 
Das Banerji. 

4. Two inscribed Guns from Aaaam^ — By Rakhal Das 
Banerji. 

5. Ghert^ical Examination of Aurvedic Metallic Prepares 
tiona: Part I, Sata-puta lauha and Shahaahra-puta lauha** 
(iron roasted hundred times and tfamaand times). — By Pan- 
CHANAN Neogi, M. \ , and Birendra Bhusan Aduikary, 
M.A. Communicated by Hon'ble aMb. Justice Asutobh Mukho- 
padhyaya. 

6. The origin of Indian Drama.— By Mahamahopadhyaya 
Habaprasad Shastbi. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 

The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s Rooms on Wednesday, 11th 
August, 1909, at 9-30 p.m. 

Libt7T.-Col. F. P. Maynard, I.M.8., in the chair. 
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The following members were present ; — 

Lt.-Col. E. H. Brown, I.M.S., Dr. Adrian Caddy, Dr. G. C. 
Ghatterjee, Captain F. P. Connor, Lieut.-Col. C. R. M. 

Green, I.M.S., Dr. W. C. Hossack, Dr. A. M. Leake, Captain 
R. E. Uoyd, I.M.S., Dr. Indumadhab Mallick, Captain D. 
McCay, Captain J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S., Dr. Girendra 

Nath Mukerjee, Major J. Mulvany, I.M.S., Lieut.-Col. A. H. 
Nott, Dr. T. F. Pearse, Captain H. E. Smith, 

Captain E. E. Waters, I.M.S., Major L. Rogers, T.M.S., Honor- 
ary Secretary. 

Visitors : — Dr S. N. Bhattacharjee, Dr. C. Mackenzie, 
Dr. G. C. Mitra, Major W. D. Sutherland, I.M.S. 

The minutes ot the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The presentation of a large number of medical journals 
by Lieut.-Col. G. F. A. Harris was announced. A vote of thanks 
to the donor was carried unanimously. 

A demonstration of tlie precipitin test for human blood 
was shown by ifajor W. D. Sutherland, I.M.S. A discussion 
followed in which Lieut.-Cols. Green and Maynard and Dr. 
Hossack joined. 

The following resolution was proposed by Lieut.-Col. 
C. R. M. Green. I.M.S., seconded by Captain D. McCay, I.M.S., 
and carried unanimously : — 

The Me Heal Section of the Asiatic Society, having had 
demonstrated to them the precipitin test for human 
blood, are of opitiion that it is a practical test when 
conducted by an expert, and can give valuable 
assistance in medico-legal practice. They consider 
that the time has come for making the test available 
in medico legal procedure in this country.”’ 

The following paper was read - 

On some Surgical Cases By Libut.-Colonbl E. Harold 
Brown, I.M.S. 

The discussion was joined in by Lieut.-Colonels Nott, Green 
and Maynard, and Major Waters. 
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Plate XII 



Silver and Copper Coins of the Bahmani Kings ol Golburga. 
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Plate XIII 



Silver and Copper Coins of the Bahmani Kiogs of Gulburga 
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3P. nttc ol 6iirl4« TttAfi Dm. 

By NnJtAVtT tittAKBAVAm, M.A< 


This c0]ipw>phtte hat teen for some time in t)io poiwiiiiMii 
of Ibo AaMie So6 ety of Baogal, and tlioro ia no mention In tin 
Vrcfoeedfti|tB to ahow how the wciety reoeiavd it like |ilele io 
rectangular, 6''x5/ very heary, with an eiUptioal bram anal 
solder^ on its upper side. On the ^al is the figure of a bull 
standing before a tree, above whicii ik the name of the king 
Afi Qa^4^ tunga devaaya, and above the name is a crescent wim 
a small oirole, the symbol for sun and moon. The plate is 
inscribed on both sioes and the letters are deeply cut and in a 
good state of preservation. 

From palseographio considerations the inscription may be 
assignM to the 11th century A.D. A comparison of the writ* 
ing on this plate with that on the plates of Mahabhamgiifda 
Ind., vol. iii, pp. 342, 348), which have been assigned to 
the 11th oentnry A.D. by Dr. Fleet, shows thgt wiiile in almoit 
sU oases the letters are identical, in some they show a little 
difference; e,g., the letters ja and ha. The lowest line of ia 
ends, in the plates of Mahabhavagupta, in a curve, while in 
this plate it ends in a perpendicular line. The letter ha has 
two perpendicular lines in tiie plates of Mahabhavigupia^ but 
here it ends in a single line. A comparison of the pi^graphy 
ol this plate with that of Deopara inscription, assigned by 
Bdhler to 1100 A.D., is in favour of placing it earlier. A 


insvewi .MW .w.vw. ~ WWW— 

represented by an upward stroke on the seriff. The l a ng ps y 
is hopelessly corrupt Sanskrit prose, although the author m 
the beginning indulges in a display of high-soondmg met»' 
pbors. It is unless to attempt correction of the whole text. 

The object of the inscription is to r^rd a grant of land 
to • oertiOB king OatMatu^ wto oI^b 

dynnilgr. wlaoh tolonaed tb the ®*?^*[y®C** ^ 

Spm MUtSgiri, the modem Rhot^h m ^ 

of Bengal. From an inscription published in the Bpig^ 
aUe Indloa, *oL ir, p. 811. we come to know thet » 

Mm MMd TJVtOBpe wae roliiig .‘ST; 

ffMbmWth «w any oonnerion between hia fan^y wd^ 
ol Jhe W “ moans to asoertain. 

tiAk, MumM fBWMee wfftf feaw. ».e., • pert Srtee, • feet 
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which is manifeet from the bull-symbol on the seal. IVom line 
6 it appears that he was a Uavdalelvara only, and the terri- 
tory over which he ruled pras known as Yamagartamandala. 
The genealogical portion of the inscription offers some diffi- 
culty. In line 11 there is mention of a king Vanaryaiatro, and 
line 13 another of the name Jagatuhga. It is very difficult to 
ascertain the connection between these two. Either these two 
names belong to one and the same person, t.e., Vandryalatro is 
a surname of Jagatunga, or the former might have been a pre- 
decessor of the latter. In the line of Jagatuhga there was a 
prince named Saldnatunga. Then again the connection be- 
tween Qaya^tuhga and Saldnaiahga has not been clearly stated 
in the inscription. Most probably Oayddatuhga as the son 
of Sala^ufiga. The land granted comprised a village named 
STofo, situated in the Vendumga Vishaya in the Yamagarta 
manbote, and the donees were a number of Brahmanaa who 
came from Ahichhatra and settled at the village Kuruvdbhaia 
in the 0^ vishaya. The village lands were distributed in the 
following* way, viz. — (1) one^sixth mala was given to Dado, 
son of Qovinda and grandson of Ka\d Ojha; (2) one^sixth 
mala to Trivikrama and PuritshoUama, sons of VisKnudlh- 
shita\ (3) one-cighteenth mala to five brothers RSmadeva, 
etc., sons of Maihusudana; (4) one-e ghteenth mala to 
Vishnu, son of Ihmlla ; (5) one-eighteenth mala to Qhallo, son 
of Saha; (6) one-sixth mala to Ndrdyana, son of OKSlUdd* 
ma; (7) one- twelfth mala to three brothers Srighosha, etc., 
sons of Yedaghosha ; (8) one-eighteenth mala to Trilochana, son 
of Trinkrama ; (9) one-thirtysixth mala to Valadeva, son of 
Avida ; (10) one- twelfth mala to Manorava and Devakarma, 
sons of Pauma : and (11) one-twelfth mala to Sadhavana, son 
of Ananta. The word mala, which has been used 11 times 
in this inscription, seems to indicate high or cultivable land 
as opposed to low or marshy land which are incapable of being 
cultivated. As to the meaning compare the expression MaUUh 
humi which means a table-land; also cf. KsheJtfomdruhya 
mdlam in Meghedutam. Dr. Bloch has kindly supplied two 
notes* on the word mala meaning a measure of land : (1) ma 
* measure of land of a Veii, Ep. Ind. vii, p. 143, note ; 

(2) mala dvddakake gramam iasanam Vataga^iam. ELaritalai 
(District Jabbulpur, C. P.). stone insenption, Ep. Ind., ii, 
p. 179, V. 36; vide p. 175 (Kielhorn), ** the vill^ Vataga- 
rttik& in the group of twelve*’ ; cf. also Median Makm 
jrsWs.” 

TEXT. 

Obvbbsb. 

(1) ^ Svaati Ava [d] dh-5 [d] dhata-dvipa-gapda»ath»la- 
galad-avirala*mada'— 
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VoJ. V, No. 9.] Phie of Oaffoda Tunga if* va, 

[N.S.] 

(2) malita ^ — madhukar — ftyalf— jha (lii) kfipe (t«ai) ka— 
pradoAhat pravu (bu) fd] dha— ^t^,vah (jo)— vipra— 

(3) Varai Rik* — s&nia — ^yajur — \w!a — dhyant (ni) blur— 
nivaha — pratikrita-sakala-jana - 

(4) PadAt anavara*a dvija>hiita-hutavah0bu (dbhu; la< 
dhuma-sa chayo (ya^prahn — 

(5) SitarBamaata-iim-vABakai Af/iAa/jcrroa/^bhidhana*par- 
vatdda- 

(6) rindata ? Tun|£a-iiare[n)dra-nkita'tano (b) Vamagarta 
mandala gat ah durvAra * - 

(7) rAti-niAdya |dj dviiada-vara-ghata -kumbha-pi (pl)tha 
prah Ara- V y a lagna- m u k t » ph a 

(K) la-nikara-kai'AlHHi-dhata aphuranti dnahtva bhagne 
nivArita pra — 

(9) hasita vati yaaya ^ grAme bhuniau 8a H'c! GayA^a- 
iudga prathita pri— 

(10) thu-yaAaa-tunga — vatii4a(A) d-vabhuva 8ad-yi(vl)ry- 
AAcharya-bhuto mja-bhuja-mahitxio 

( 1 1) pArjita-pujita-Arl-rAjA- vApArya-Aatio aatatam-apiohala 
niAoha — 

(12) lA yasya LlakHhnoi ^ AApdilya-gotrAd-utpan [n]a RohitA- 
giri-nirgata — 

(13) rAjA-Jagattu [lijga— rupa-vi(vi)rya-valA-nviia(h) tasya- 
nvayo (yah) SalApatunga — 

(14) S'ri (Arl) mAn-urjita— VimatasyA vabhuva dharmajfto 
dugdhav (b) dhcr-iva chandrama. 

(16) Parama-iuaheAvara-saiiiadhigata-paiiiclia-inahA-Aav (b) 
da- Arl-G ay Adatu — 

(16) nga-deva kusha (sa) If etanmandale-srain bliAvino 
sAmantakarBa raa — 

(17) VAjini-jana-janapada yatharihani vodha(ya)ti kusha 
(Aa) layaty - Adisa — 

(18) yati'^cha viditam - aatu bhavatam YVndutnga-ViBhaya 
samva (ba) [d] dha — ToRO-grA — 

(19) mo -yam chatu [h] si (bI) inA — paryanta Ahichhatra— 
Vinirgata opRA-vishaye ihi— 

(20) buvabhata — grAmarvAstavya kusikargotra — trlyaraha 
pravara-bhatta — 

Rbvbbsb. 

(21) putra — Dado— (^vinda-suta — KakirojhA — uaptra (®) 
bhiga Amsa ^ Bhashtha-mAla-a — 

(22) para— khanda-kahetra— bhat [t] a-putra— Trivikrama- 
Pumhottama — Viehnudi (dr) kshita^su — 

1 Read meUina, * Read ytuya. 

» Read fforoir • PiJb. < Read 

ft Rea& samattarnki OtokOi. ’’ Read 0d4iati. 

* ReaddurvSrS. ft Read OffiM. 
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(23) ta-bhratara-dvayena fimsa shaBhtha-mftla apara-khan^a 
kshetra— paflcarbhrfita — 

(24) rena bhattaputra Ramadeva— MadhUBudanarSuta amsa 
ashtadasa-mi.— 

(2.)) la apara-khanda kshetra bhat [t;]aputra Vishnu-Duvillar 
Buta ashUda^ama — 

(26) ia amsa bhat[t]a putra— Ghallo-Saha-suta amaa ashta- 
da§a-mal& (la) apa— 

(27) ra-khanda kshetra bhat ft] a putra Narayana^Gh&lli 
dAmarSutaainsa shashtharina— 

(28) la bhatU putra-S'n (4rl) ghosha-VedaghosharSU [ta] 
tri-ni-bhr&tareua amSa dvadada— 

(29) m&la bhat [t] a putra Tri7ikrama-Buta tfi (Tri) loohana 
— amsa-ashUdaSa-ma— 

(30) la bhaiapuirarValadeva Avida-suta amsa ' shat tri (tri) 
mda-inala bhataputra Ma. 

(31) norava-DevasarmarPauma-^suta-bhratara-dvayena ftm- 
da-dvAdada-niiiln — 

(32) bhat [t] a putra Sadhovana ^ Ananta-3uta-a[m|^adv§. 
daAa mrda etc brahma — 

(33) nena Toru-giama-kara-Aasana-krita rupya paihcha na- 
veiia ankena])i — 

(34) rupya [45J (rinoka* purvakena mata pitror-atma- 
naA-rcha punyaryaAo — 

(35) bhivrdii(ddh)aye tamra-4asanlkritya Pradat [t] o = 
sma bbiry avach = chandr&rka-ta— 

(36) rakamfani) achata-bhata (a) prave^a na kenapi vadh& 
karaiiiya uktah = ca. 

(37) Dharma-Sastre Vahubhir = vasudha dat [t] arajabhi-(h) 
sagaradibhi (li) yasya — 

(3S) yasya yada bhumis^tasya tasya tada phalam — 

(39) svadat ft] a [ni] paradat [ta] m-va yo— 

(iO) kareta Vasundharani sa vishthayani krimir=bhutva 
pitribh] [s] saha pa hyate^ti. 


^ Read athaa. 

• Dr. Bloch reads Paduma. 


^ Dr Bloch reads aathavem, 
* Read Triloka. 



31. The Origin (rf Indian Dnuna. 

By MAHAKaROFADHYAyA HaBAFRASAO SBASTBI. 


Indian tradition almost uniformly Mwumes that Bharata is 
uu . .u X t**® founder of Indian Dramatic Art. 

UoiSf^SdsTf** ^ K&lid#sa in bis Vikromorvalf speaks 

of Bhftrat* M the plibywright anid the 
Btage-manager of the soda in heaven, Bhababbuti, in hia 
Uttarar&maoarita. speaka of Bharata as the 
that ia. the earliest writer on instrumontal iiiusic. Tlie aotora 
were always called Bharatapuiras. The great work on Indian 
dramaturgy is nam BharatR NatyaS&stro. In that book 
Bharata ia the principal interlocMitnr, and he speaks in the 
first person, as havini; receivc'd the knowledge of the dramatir* 
art from Bralima as a revelation, and calls it the fifth Veda. 

Paiiini, however, spi^aks of Silali ns the Rsi by whom 
. .. ... Natyasutras were spoken (4. 3. ] 10). He 

also rtpeaks of KrSafiva as another Hsi by 
wliom the Natyasutras were spoken (4. 3. 1 1 1 ). This shows that 
the profession of actors is rilder than Pnnini, whose ai;e has not 
yet been aseertainel with any certainty. Indian pandits like 
Sainasrami would make him live in 2^M) H.(* , while Biihler, 
basing his argument on a story given in the Kathasarits-igara, 
would place him in 400 B.(’. llis conclusions have not yet been 
accejited. But the priority ot Xatyasnstra tf» Paiiini cannot be 
denierl. 


More than sixty years agf) Colonel Ouseloy discovered two 
. , . . - caves in the Haiuagarlh hills in Sirgtija 

..pigrap lie evi eiifp. inscribed with sentences in 

APoka-characters. The inscriptions in their nature were 
neither historical, nor teligious. Recently Dr. Bloch visited 
these caves, took new impreshions of the inscriptions and inter- 
preted them to be theatrical. Lupadakhe, in that inscription, 
he interpreted os expert in a'^ting. And inside one of the 
caves he found a stage with paintings still faintly discernible, 
with galleries for the audience, with holes for putting in screens, 
and HO forth (see his report in Arclueological Annual, Vol. 2). 
The staze, he thinks, should be as old as the inscriptions, that 
is, second or third century B.C. 

Professor Noldeke thinks that the word Pahlava, which is 


so often met with in Indian literature for Parthians, cannot 
have originated before the first century A.D. But Professor 
Biihler, in the introdu ction to his translation of Manu, says : 
'With all due deference to the weight of Professor Noldeke’s 
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name, 1 must confess that it appears to me very hazardous.” 
But the mere mention of the Pahlavas would show that the 
verse in Manu mentioning Pahlavas cannot have been com- 


posed before the beginning of the first century B.O. 

If the above statement is entitled to any weight, the 

. ... . Bharata N&tyaB&stra is to be placed 

N ° before the composition of the Code of 

NatyasSiitra. r am a.i 


Yavanos, and Pahlavas are enumerated. From this enumera- 


tion Biihler comes to the conclusion : The work seems to have 


been composed between the second century A.D. and tlie second 
century B.C. ” But in the Bharata NfttvaB&stra Parthians are 
mentioned along with Sakas and Yavanas as in Manu (see 
N&tyoBBstra xxv. 89). But the Parthians are mentioned not 
as Pahlavas but as PBhravas. The Pandita editor of the N&tya- 
B&stra not knowing the word, and unwilling to change it, has 
queried it. This leaves no doubt that the word in the mann- 
seripts consulted is P&hrava. So Professor Noldeke’s objection 
does not hold here. The Parthians came to power by the mid- 
dle of the third century B.C., and thoir name had not been 
changed into Pnhlava when this book w’ns written. For all 
practical purposes therefore the compilation of the NatvaBastra 
may bo plac'cd in the second century B C., almost at the time 
when Rlmagadh caves were converted into theatres. 

An examination of a work so old, so large, and so elaborate 
as the NA^yaBastra is likely to prove 
exceedingly interesting. It embodies 
traditions of the past and it reveals 
Indian life in that remote age in all its multifarious phases. 
It shows life ns it was, and not as in Manu, what it should be. 
Manu seems to have been aware of the influence which the 


singe was exerting on the people, and he was very vehement in 
denouncing the profession of actors. In fact, he prohibited 
Brahmanas from becoming actors. In a work older than Manu, 
namely, Kaiitilya s ArthaBastra composed about 300 B.G., the 
stage was an established fact and the KuBllavas were a nu- 
merous class. 


Tile book is written throughout in Sloka metre, except 
c* u u where short ancient words are imbedded 

Form of the book. jf accept Max Muller’s theory 

this book was written immediately after the Sutra period, that 
18 , about the second century BC. According to the fashiem 
current in those days it is written in the form of interlocution 
between Bharata and the Munis, just as Manu is an interlocu- 
tion between Manu and the Miihis, and afterwards between 


Bhrgu and the Munis. The Mah&bhfirata. too, is an interlocu- 
tion between Siita and the Munis. In this book, as in all 


similar works, the principal interlocutor speaks in the first 
person. But the diBbrenoe between this work and the others 
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is, that the principal interlocutor is the piincipai aetor through- 
out this book, that is, he speafai of his own aela* 

The woric myUt in the aeoond ase of the VainSivata Maau 
Ti. mft. habitg prevailed and men hmn 

It I. tba flfih vede. iolndra and cither goda 

prayed to Brahma for some sporting thing wUoh may benefit 
the Sudras as well. Brahmft immediately samniened the four 
Vedas and acquainted them with the petition of the gods and 
invoked their assistance in bringing a fifth Veda into emstence* 
Kgveda gave him dialogue, Sftmaveda gave him songs, YajW' 
v^a gave him acting, and A tharvaveda gave him rose or wsthatic 

g leasure. The new Veda was complete, and Bliarata presented 
imaelf to Brahmft and asked to be the first professor of the 
new Veda. 

Brahmft said: **Th6 ceremony of raising the flsg-stsff of 
^ ^ .... * 3 Indra is near at hand; show your skill 

yatr””*^**** in the ceremony/ ’ BharatasettMthe 

^ preliminary prayers, and so on, and 

enacted a drama in which the gods defeated the AmnB. 
The performance plessed all the gods, and each of them presented 
something useful to the stage But the Asuras got annoyed. 
They thought that this was another invention of the gods to 
humiliate, to ridicule and to torment them, and so they began 
to throw obstacles in the way of the performance. 

This angered Indra very much. He rooted out the flag- 
staff with which he belaboured the Asuras From the act ^ 


belabouring, the staff was called * siii iv ) Jarjara [1.30] 
The Jarjara or the bruised flagstaff of Indra became afterwards 
the emblem of the stage. It received its worship first of all 
in a performani'e. It bad six joints and five interspaces 
between the joints, each interspace was dedicated to a deity 
and covered with a rag of one colour; and it measured 108 
anquJas or 72 inches. It may be made of any wood, preferably 
of bamboos. This is an indication that the dramatic art origi- 
nated in that part of India where bamboos grow in abundanoe. 
But this belabouring of Asuras was not agreeable to Bharata, 
who, with all his sons, prayed Brahma for the protection of 
plays. Brahma order^ Vilakarma to erect a building and 
asked the different gods to protect different parts of the build- 
ing. BrahmA also invited the Asuras and explained to them 
the object of the new invention. It is neither for the gods nor 
for the Asuras. It is for the instruction and amusement of 


Professor Macdonell, in his history of Sanskrit literature, 
says that the Hindus had no public 
theatres and the dramas used to be 
^ enacted in the dancing-halls of princes. 

But the existence of such a word as Preks’grha or PekUUU 
gbaraa stands against his theory. In the seoo^ chapter of the 
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N&tyB&stra. three different forme of PrekeSgfha are presoribed. 
The first is called Vik^ta, elongated or elUpti'oal, 108 oubite in 
length. This is prescribed for sods, t.e., in temple. The 
second is a rectangle 6i cubits in length and 32 in breadth. 
This is for princes and noblemen. There are indications that 
this form was prescribed for the public theatres in large centres 
of population ; the third is an equilateral trianffle, each side of 
which is 32 cubits in length. This is a private &eatre. 

Half of the length of each of the different buildings was to 
_ , accommodate the audience. Different 

oasteB were to sit at different plaoes, 
indicated by columns of different col- 
ours. Galleries were formed one behind the other, each bench 
being one cubit higher than the one in front. The Brahmins 
had the front seats indicated by white columns. The Ksatii- 
yas had their seats indicated by red columns. Behind them sat 
the VaiByas and the Sudras — VaiByas to the north-west and 
Sudras to the north-east—their seats being indicated by yellow 
and blue columns. There were other columns too, perhaps for 
those not included in the caste-system. There was a verandah 
above the auditory in which, too, seats uere arranged as before. 

The other half of the building was given over to the actors. 
The hindcrmost part w'as called the RangaSlr^ with six 
cohininH uhere the worship was conducted, with Brahma the 
author of the Natyaveda as the chief deity. It occupied one- 
eighth of the building. It was connected with the greenroom 
(Ncfiathyagrlia) by two doors. From the greenroom to stage 
there may be one or two door>. The .stage is sometimes two 
storied, tin higher storey to re^nesent scenes in heaven ; but 
the whole stjige was covered with pictures eithei in basrclief or 
on eanvas repi’esentiiig landseapes. gardens, parks, palaces, 
hou*4es, temples, rivets, mountains, foiests, ete., which in the 
abstMiee of movable secnes served the ])urposes of securing 
representation. 

Most elaborate forms of worship are prescribed for the 
. , . erection of every part of the building, 

oiri lip. Hrahmanas bad to be Ted at every 

turn ; Hoinetimos with rich and sometimes with ordinary food. 
It is enjoined that deformed and ugly persons should on no 
account be employed in connection with any work concerning 
the building. Friars and monks and other mendicants should 
not be allowed to approach the building. The most important 
ceremony in connection with the worship is the consecration 
of urwic- In the evening previous to the worship, it is to be 
laid down in the tlieat re-building with a vnatitra given in verse 
11, 12. The next day after the worship of all the gods the 
jarjara was to be w^irshipped. It had five joints, presided 
over by five deities — Brabrnii, Visnu, Siva, KBrtika and the 
serpents. The first joint is to be oovered with white cloth, the 
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aeoond with UuOi the third with yellow, the fourth with red 
and the fifth with doth of verioitoted colottm» 

It has beui already expidned that the dramatio playi* 


The flrit Dremae. 


boM with the leiaiiig of the fia^tafi 
o£ Indra after the oonqweet of Aeuras. 


ing Siya with a dramatio repreeentatiou, and Triparadlha 
was enacted before him in the ifimdayas. Siva was very maoh 
pfea'«ed, and he suggested ait improvement, to inolndo dancing 
in theatre. 

After the destruotiou oi the saorifloe of Daksa, Siva in the 

Tta b.glnning,rf D»o.. with wiou. Wticol*. 

tlOQB to the tune of music. Siva as- 
sumed any posture, and in this matter imitated all the principal 
gods. These postures were known as Pindihandha. 

The position of the hands, of the feet, of the waist, of the 
sides, of the thighs, of the belly, of the back, and of the chest 
is neof'naary in a dance. Sometimes they have slow motion 
and sometimes t|uiek motion. These inoveineiits are called the 
mstrka or the mothers of dance. A cumbiiiati(»n of three or 
four of these mothers is called a karana or action. One hun- 
dred and e'ght of such m^tioiih are enunieratc*d Different com- 
binations of these actions are called WTvn or ge.sticu]ati6ii. 
Thirty-two of such ge««ticulations are enumerated. Four 
different ways are enumerated for giacefiilly putting a stop to 
dancing. They are (‘ailed Recakas. All these HfTaka'^, Ahga- 
haras and Pindlhandnas were created by Mahnde\a after the 
de.struction of the saciificc of T>aksa. He taught all these to 
Tanc'u. Hence the art of dancing known as Tandava. 

Dcliglited with the p< rforniatu'c ot thr* (Irniiia Tripuru- 

, ^ da ha. Mahildcva ordered Tainlu to ini- 

Introdurtioii d Dum ^ ' , , , - , . -ox 

ing in Thftttntj. P«rt the knowledge of dancing to Blia- 

rata. The Munis asked Hharata/ * Why ' 
was the dance included in a dramatio performance i It does 
not help the story, it docs not produce an emotion. Acting is 
quite enough for these pui poses Why was then dancing in- 
cluded in a dramatic performance *. *' In reply to them Bharata 
says. ** Dances do not help dramatic ac'tion but beautify it.” 
They are very popular, and on all auspicious occasions people 
resort to dancing. For this reason dancing was introduced in 
a dramatic performance in connection with songs. 

The preliminaries are : — (1 ) The arrangement of musical in- 
struments. (2) The position of the 
POrvmfiga or the pre- musicians among themselves. (3) The 
imiDaries. beginning of songs. (4) Examining 

musical instruments. (5) Setting musical instruments to vocal 
music. (6) Setting stringed Instruments to vocal music. 
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(7) Setting the hands of the musioians to different instmments. 

(8) Concert of stringed and other musical instruments. (6) Keep- 
ing time. (10) Singing the praise of the gods. All these 
are to be done outside the stage behind the screen, nien the 
curtain is to be raised and the manager is to enter the stage. 
He is to turn round in all directions to make his obeisance to 


the lords of the ten quarters. Then comes the well-known 
N&ndl, and then a number of Blokas on the jarjara, then acting 
commences with gestures and gesticulations and amorous move- 
ments, as well as with terrible strides. 

On the curtain being raised, Sutradh&ra is to enter with 


The manager in enter- 
ing the stage. 


a palmfnl of flowers, accompanied by 
two companions, one with a Bhrng&ra 
and the other with the jarjara. 


should advance flve steps with a view to worship Brahm&. At 
the centre of the stage Brahma is supposed to be always present. 
There the flowers were to be strewed. Then with a graceful 
movement of the hand BrahmB. was to be bowed. The manager 
wae to bow down thrice with his hands resting on the ground. 
Then he is to turn round the stage, keeping to the right as 
usual, perform the ceremony of Pradaksina, and take the jarjara 
from the hand of his companion and proceed flve steps towards 
the instruments. Tlien turning round, he would bow to the 
lords of the quarters as well as Brahma, Visnu and MaheSvara. 

After this a fourth man is to enter with flowers. He should 


worship jarjara, the instruments, and the manager : and then 
i*et re walking to the time of suitable music. Then the manager 
read'4 his Nandi. He should say — 


fwir ^ ^T, f«nt ^ « 

Tin i 

h tt c i^ TfrflT i 

Tlf OTWTTW V T iqi TI WUURIl 
irT!rTT^[^i^ wfij nTlwTf^ir! II 

vwrfrrfw ntTin*! i 
twurr f fir i 


There should be eight or twelve sentences. 

At the end of each sentence, the companions are to say, 
vif wnj I 

Tlien the instruments are to sound a note with eight 
pauses, and with nine long and six short and again three long 
aksaras. This was to indicate that the verse in honour of 
jarjara would have now to be read. That verse is now to 
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be recited with deep sound eodtnining n hjinn to the god 
intended for worship, and sentiments either el loyaltf to the 
king or a reversnoo to BrAhmapas. At the end Of this, another 
verse is to be recited for distnlasing the jarjara and la ing it 
down. The two oompaniooH will move away and the manager 
holding the jaijara in balance will advance flee steps with 
charming motion and read an AryAlloka on love ana move 
towards his companionH. This is called rsri. Then hsndina 
over jarjnra to one of his companions, he is to move with quick 
and fierce steps witli aocompan;y4ng suitable music, and read a 
verse of fierce import. This is oalM MahAoHri. After the end 
of this he should talk with hi*^ eompatiiona. This talk is called 
Prarooan& or inducement It shook! include an invitation to 
the audience to hear and see, and also give a summary of the 
sobjeot-matter of the drama. And then he retired with his 
companions in the same way as he came. 

The preliminaries should not be prolonged, for in that case 
both the actors and the audience would become tired, and if they 
are tired the drama will not be appreciated. After t he departure 
of the manager with his companions, another man is to enter 
who is called SthSpnka. He really ushers in the drama. He 
moves on the stage with charming gait, and praises the gods 
and the Brfthmapas in suitable terms, the music playing all the 
u’liile in unison. He is to propitiate the audience, extol the 
poet, and indicate the beginning of the drama and then retire. 

The preliminaries liaving been explained, the Munis asked 
Bharata to explain * Rasa,’ 'Bhftvn,* * Samgraha,’ KArik& 
and Nirukta. Bharata says thalHIie dramatic art is so vast 
that it is impossible to explain it fully, as the fine arts required 
are infinite in number, and the BhAvaa, t.c., sentimonts [Hi what 
happens or is caused to happen), are also infinite It is difficult 
to cross even one ocean of knowledge, not to say of the various 
oceans of knowledge. In the Sfitras and in Bhasya every- 
thing has been explained in detail. A short compilation is ^ 
call^ a * Samgraba ' * KSrikas or mnemonic verses a e those * 
which closely following the Sutras explain Rasa, Bhava, acting, 
proprieties, harmony, tendencies, success, tunes, musical in- 
struments, songs and theatricals. Nighantu with Nigama is 
that which gives the technical ter am, according to different 
schools, with meanings of their routs. The science which de- 
rives these technical terms from their roots, and explains how 
the technical meaning is arrived at, is called Nirukta. Then an 
entire Rairgraha is given in which all the principal topics of 
the dramatic art are enumerated in 17 Slokas, after which comes 
this significant verse : — 

mst vi H TOi fa 1 
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This is a compilation of the dramatic art in which the 
meaning of the Sutras is given in brief. After this I will speah 
of or expatiate upon the Sutragrantha. Then oomm«»noes a 
prose treatise in the proper S&tra form with VT^iwir: and 
at every step. The word Sutra here does not 
mean aphorisms only but a work written in Sutra style like 
KalpasutrM, Srautasutras, and others. In the prose treatise not 
only are Sutras given but their Phfisya and a number of K&ri- 
kfis. There are often derivations ipyen of words from roots. So 
in this prose treatise imbedded in a long work in Bloka metre, 
we have not only the N&tysutras, but their Bh&sya, KSrik&, 
Nighantu and Nirukta also. This shows that there was a vast 
literature in the dramatic art before this long work in Sloka- 
inetre was compiled, and that literature had already undergone 
five or six different stages of development. 

The first work of dramatic art pre-supposes the existence of 
a large number of dramas enacted in very early times, namely, 
the fall of the Asuras, the churning of the nectar from the sea, 
and the burning of the three cities, and so on. The first drama or 
N&taka in its origin was not secular but connected with religion, 
the second was a Samavak^ra, and the third Dima, a kind of 
drama in which supernatural elements predominated. The pro- 
duction of numerous dramas necessitated creation of dramatic art. 
Pnnini spejiks of Silnli’sNatyasutra aodKrsasva’sNStyasutrns. 
Indian tradition unfailingly ]>oiiit^ out Bharata as the first writer 
on the dminatic art ne a Siltrakera. In the NntyaBrstra too 
ir.ention is made of various schools of Nntyasutra (Siddhanta). 
This explains that all the tl^reo — Sih'di, KpjiRva and Bharata — 
were Sutraknras. In course of time the Sutras themselves 
reciuiicd explanation and expansion and so Bhasyaa were written 
Or (dually the litesature hecanie bulky and it became necessary 
U) wrilt compendious treatises, mnemonic verses, and so on, till 
in the second century B.(\ the whole of the vast literature was 
hrouglit into a compendious harmony in what wo now have as 
* Bharata Natysastra. 

Tliis book which runs through 38 cliapters is so full of 

Tl» author of the that it .rould take 

several years study to master it com- 
pletely. In the 28th chapter there is another Sutra work, ».e., 
on instrumental music ; and there are altogether 7 chapters on 
music They are full of aiic ent technicalities very little under- 
stood in modern times and even by classical writers. The chapters 
on dross, selection of actors, classification of dramas, are equally 
difiicult to understand. It has often been said in this work 
that whatever is useful to the world is useful to the dramatist 
and the actor. So all the arts of life in ancient times are faith- 
fully reflected in this work, which makes it a hard nut to crack 
even for the antiquarian. The question is who compiled such 
a work f Some clue is given at the end. Bharata throughout 
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the work speaks in the first person. He makes mention of 
things terrestrial only, for he says men should not attempt 
to imitate the sentiments of the gods, and gods should be 
represented as men. But still he says that his art has its origin 
in heaven, and the Apsaras and gods and demigods were bis only 
actors. But when these actors became experts they began to 
write plays on their own licoount, and the worst thing they did 
was to ridicule the iU'w. The fois in a rngv cursed that they 
shoilld be §udrAo&rI and tlieir wicked knowledge would perisli. 
Bharata himself interfered and got the second curse withdrawn. 
But the first stood all the same. 

A short time after Naliutuii, a king of the lunar dynasty, 
conquered^ heaven and bei ame very anxious to have a perform- 
ance at his capital on earth. Bharata induced his aotora 
much against theii will to comply with the king’s request. They 
came down, lived on earth for some time, and left a progeny 
behind whose hereditary profession was acting, and Kautilya 
in his ArthaSAstra classes them with Sildras. The celestial actors 
went back to heaven and were freed from the curse by Bharata 
for their success in this art. Bharata did not himself come 
down; KolAhala variously named Kohila and Kohala was the 
terrestrial teacher. 

fr tfhif i 

«T» 1 

I 

Again 

qwW ffqfiwi ' 

11 

nrftw fw «rTT«t 1 


m i... ... plainly attributes the authorship ^ tlie Ssstra, 

as opposed to the Sutra, to Kohela Vatsya, 8&ndilya and 
Dhurtita. 

The countries and the tribes mentioned in this book 


Geographical informa- 
tion. 


are : - (1) Kirsta, (2) Barbara, (3) And- 
hra, (4) Drabi^, (5) K&Sf-koBala, (6) 
Pulinda, and (7) D&ksin&tya, the in- 


habitants of which if represented in drama should be painted 
black. (1) The Sakas, (2) Yavanas, (3) P&hrnvas, and (4) the 


V&hlikas are to be painted white. The Panc&las, Surasenas, 
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MAhifae, U^ram&gadhas, Angas, Vangas, and Kalingas are to 
be painted dark-white. The tribes mentioned in this connec- 
tion all belong to ancient times. The Andhras and Kalingas 
are mentioned in ASoka inscriptiotis. The Va'igas are men- 
tioned in connection with Buddha’s life. The P&hc&las, Surase- 
nas are mentioned in the Br&hmanas. Sakas, Yavanas and 
Pahlavas in Manu. 

In speaking of the dramatic tendency of the people of 
different countries, the N&tyaSastra 
Mountains and Conn- g^yg ^jjat there are four tendencies, 
namely, D&kdnatya, Avanta, Ud^a- 
inagadhi and Pahoalamadhyam. The people of Dakidnapatha, 
Kolala, To.iala, Kalinga, Mo^ala, Dravida, Maharastra, Vaniya, 
and Vanavasa arc fond of b&ksin&tya tendencies. People of 
Avanti, Vidi^a, Sauras^ra, Malava, Sindhu, Sauvira, Anarta, 
Arvada Dan&rna and Mrtlika are fond of the Avanti ten- 
dencies. The fieople of Afigi, Vanga and Kaliuga Vatsa, Udra 
Magadha, Paundra, Nepaia, Antargiri, Vahirgiri, Malaca, Malla- 
var^ka, Bramhottra, Bhnrgava, Mdrgava, Pragjyotisa, Pulinda, 
Vidaha, Tamialipta, Praga and Praviti are fond of Uddrama- 
gadhi tendencies. The^Pancalas, Saurasenas, Kasmlras, Has- 
tinapauras, Valilikas, Slkalas, Madras, Kausinaras, and the 
pe<»pie of the tract to the north of the Ganges in the Himalayas 
are fond of Pahcalamadhyatiia tendencies. 

The countries mentioned hero are all ancient countries. 
Dakaisapatha is mention* d in the Kalpasutras. Kosalas are 
mentioned in the Brahmanas, ToMalas and Kalingas are men- 
tioinri ill ASoka inscriptions. Dravida is simply a transforma- 
tion of Dravila or Samila mentioned by Solomon in the 10th 
(‘ontury B.C. Andhras and Rattas, the Prakrita form of Maha- 
rastra, are mentioned in the APoka inscriptions. In this way 
all the names are old, with the exception of three or four which 
are altogether new. 

In enumerating languages, specially the Prakrta, the fol- 
lowing seven are mentioned as Bhasa : 
i.anguage. MSgadhI, (2) Avantija, (3) Pr&gyfi, 

(4) Suraseni, (6) Ardha Magadhi, (6) Bahlika, (7) Daksinatya ; 
and the following are Vibh&^s : (1) Savarl, (2) Aviri, (3) Chan- 
dali, (4) Sakari, (5) Dravidi, (5) Uddharaja. That the latter 
dialects were not of Sanskritic origin was known in those 
ancient times, but latterly Karnatl, Dr&vidland other languages 
of the south were included in the Prak^. Here is another 
sign that the book is very ancient. 

a vniwwwtm i 

That is, their languages were unintelligible to the Indian 
public. 
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The geography of this bode eboiro its antiquity^ and the 
distribntioii of its unguagee too ehowi ite antiquity. 

The Indien drama is connected \rith tne raising uf the 
flagstaff of Indra. The Jarjara in fact is the emUmn of Indian 
drma, and it rqfireseubt the flagstaff of Indra. The raising 
of the flagstaff seems to have Imn an ancient survival of a 
still more ancient ceremony widely prevalent sU over the world. 
This is what is called the May*pde in England. After the 
winter is over and the fair weather sets in, the village people 
of various parts of Europe assemble together, go into a foresti 
cut down a live oak tree and bring it in triumphal procession 
to their villages, as an emblem of newly budding life. They 
erect it in a public plaice, docorate it according to their fancies, 
and pass the day in menymaking. Sometimes the tree stands 
there for two Or three years. But every year it is newly 
decorated at the advent of the summer, (n that case the real 
signiflcance of the ceremony is lost, and is merely a survival. 
In India the rainy season is one of the most melancholy of the 
seasonH. As soon as the rains wei‘e over, the Indians of old 
raised a pole in front of the king's palace and called it the flag- 
staff of Indra. Tlic original meaning of bringing in new life 
was perhaps feggotten and the new meaning was given to it. 
Indra triumphed over the Asuras, that is, cloud, and brought in 
brilliant weather, making heaven his abodi* visible, and so they 
raised a flagstaff in token of his victory. The merrymaking 
continued all the same, developing dramatic literature in the 
plain of India and grotesque masquerading in Nepal. The 
ceremony of Indray&tra is still the principal ceremony in Nepal. 
No flagstaff is raised, but images of Indra arc made with out- 
stretched hands, reminding people of the flagstaff. So drama in 
India is connected with a very ancient ceremony, call it Indian 
or even Indo- Aryan, but it has nothing to do with the later 
Greeks. 




aa. The Sccrcttoo oi Phr^mnia mar^inHkh OlliHkr* 
By David Hoopbb. 


The Ghost Bug, whioh yields e white sugeiy seoretidn in 
India, has been known by various names. It is the Oigiu 
frtoleiioftleesrte, described and dgored in the year 1791 by Stoll 
(Cf^, p. 90, pt. ii, fig. 54). It was quoted in 1791 by Olivier 
(Eneydop. MM, Ina, vi, p. 579, No. 43) under the name ct 
Fulgora margindla. In 1862 it was described by Btal {Ofvera 
K 8v, Ahad, Stockholm, six, p. 490) under the name of 
Phrcmnia margineUa. Major-fhmeral T. Hardwick describes 
and figures {Asiatic Researches, vol. ^iv, 1R22, p. 182) an 
insect under the name of Ckermes mannifer, which is probably 
identical with Phromnia margineUa, But by far the |>est ac* 
count of the insect is given in our journal (Joum, Asiatic 8oc, 
Btfog,, vd. xii (18^), p. 898) where the name attributed 
to the species is Plata limhata. Other references to the Ghost 
Bug may be found in doum, Agri, Hurt, Soc. India, vol. 
vi (1879), p. xix; vi (1879), p. xli; Indian Museum Notes, 
11, 39, 92, 96, 166 ; iv, 42. Watt and Mann, Pests and BliglUs 
of the Tea Plant, p. 292. 

Phromnia margineUa is found generally in North East 
India. In the collection of the Indian Museum there are 
representatives of the species from Dehra Dun, Almora, 
Sikkim, Naga Hills. The author of the volume on Rhjm- 
chota, in the Fauna of British India, received them from 
Ceylon, Caohar, Margherita (Assam), Tavoy and Siam. Mr. 
W. P. Thomas, in February 1889, found the insects in theNarsing- 
pur District of the Central Provinces ; while Mr. R. H. E. Thomp- 
son found them in the warmer valleys of the North-Western 
Himalayas and iJso at elevations rai^ng from a thousand to 
fifteen hundred feet above sea level in the forest-clad country 
of the Central Provinces to the south of the river Ganges. 
They affect various trees— Major-General Hardwick records 
their presence in Pachmarhi on a climbing species of CeUMrus, 
In the Central Provinces they have been discovered upon 
irreen snoonlent coppice shoots of Elaeodemdron glaucum, Pers. 




ChtoiUM robuila and are oooaaionany fonnd on tea bnahaa. 
It is poasible that the white aaoretion is aSwded other 
speoies. e«.. P. iriecihr. White, P. vivUiUa, Atkins, and 
P. tnomoto, Wlk., and nohahly from other genera of the 
Fhlgorids, ejg., Pyrop$. Ntgom, and BwfMa. 
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According to Captain Hutton the eggs hatch in December, 
and the larvflD cluster like sheep upon the food plant. In 
Garhwal the insects are called Dhabeii (sheep) on account of 
their habit of clustering together and jumping away when 
disturbed. They feed by sucking up the juices of the leaves, 
and moult several times, gradually increasing in size until the 
setting in of the rainy season in June, when winged images 
begin to emerge. In the imago the firont wmgs are grass-green 
with anterior mar^^ins red (hence the specific name), the pos- 
terior wings are milk-white, the body is greenish, and the abdo- 
men is generally covered up withwlute flocculent or filamentous 
matter similar to what is found upon the larva. The eggs 
are laid in considerable number in the bark of the twigs, a 
sliglit swelling of the wood often taking place where the eggs 
have been laid. The images move but Uttle from the food 
plant and often live on until their eggs have hatched in the 
cold weather. The larva, and to a less extent the images, are 
covered with masses of white flocculent matter which is 
thought to be secreted by small glands distributed over the 
abdomen, and opening by minute pores in the integument. 
The sugary matter is said to be excreted in a liquid state by 
the larva, and drops on to the leaves where it hardens and 
gives the bushes the appearance of having been frosted or 
whitewashed. Little is known of the methc^ of its origin, but 
it is likely to be secreted by the large gland-like organs which 
are situatad on either side at the extremity of the abdomen of 
the larva. 

There is evidence that the insects feed upon the plant 
juices and excrete it on the leaves, notwithstanding the sup- 
position of one observer that the sugar comes from the atmos- 
phere. Dr. Annandale, in a recent number of Records of Indian 
Museum (vol. iii, p iii, 293) remarks that a certain Jassid 
buries its proboscis in the leaf of a Ficus to suck up the sap, 
while from the tip of the abdomen it squirts out a honey-Lke 
liquid. 

The sugary deposit on the branches and leaves is a manna- 
like substance of a pure white colour. It occurs in grains of 
various sises, or foiw thick incrustations on and around the 
organs of the plant. It is sweet to the taste, and may be 
moulded like wax into balls. On account of its outward 
resemblance to wax it has occasionally been considered to be a 
form of the white wax of China, but Captain Hutton in 1M3 
examined the deposit and concluded that it was a species of 
manna as it had the taste and properties of that substance. 
Being soluble in water the deposit is washed off Uie bushes in 
the rains, and it is only obtaiuble throughout the dry weather 
from January to June. The secretion does not appear to be 
generally us^. In Garhwal the natives are said to eat it, but 
the Koorkoos of tiie Central Frovinces who know the insect 
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make no nee of the depoeit, whioh they aay tee a narootie 
effect when eaten. 

In April of thie year Mr. Norman Gill» Boperiniendent of 
the Kumaon Govamment Gardena, lorwanM to the Reporter 
on Economic ProductB ^ome branohee and leasee of a tree 
oovered with white incrustation, together with a sample cd the 
* wax. * The wax was prepared % dissolving the white de- 
posits in water, straining and evaporating, and ned the cohsIb- 
tenoe of toffse. It was remarked that from one to two pounds 
of this sabetanoe could be obtained from each interted tree. It 
was required to know if the supposed wax had any economie 
value. Mr. Gill observed that the insects adapted themselves 
to one kind of tree of a deciduous nature, and in April it was 
thickly covered with the insects and their secretion, giving it 
the appearance of being covered with snow. The tree was 
identined as BUpodmdron fflaueum^ Pern., which appeared to be 
the chief host plant in the district. Some of the insc*ctH fell 
from the tree and colonised on the Undergrowth below, more 
particularly on Vitex Negundo, The moths are found near the 
colonies, both on the tree above and on the bushes below, in 
various stages of development. The white, ragged-looking 
**j[umperB” become stationary after a time, and moult as 
moths, leaving their oases attached to the leaves and branches. 
The effect of the insects attacking the trees was observed to 
reduce their healthiness and vigour of growth. 

The solidified secretion prepared and sent from Kumaon 
was soluble in a small amount of boiling water, and the solu- 
tion on cooling deposited hard, white and transparent crystals. 
The crystals were neutral in reaction, inodorous, and had a 
slight sweetish taste. They melted at 1860, and when 
ignited they burnt with the odour of caramel, leaving no ash. 
They dissolved in about 12 parts of water at 28‘'(\ (8*7 per 
cent.), and in 2 } parts of boiling water (40 per cent.). They 
were scarcely .soluble in alcohol even on boiling. The solution 
had no reducing effect on Fehling’s test even after prolonged 
Wling with dff ute acid. A combustion of the sugar afforded 
39*3 per cent. Carbon, 7*7 per cent. Hydrogen, and 63 per cent. 
Otygpa. The body is therefore dnldtol (dulcite), an Isomeride 
of mannitol (mannite), Cg H 14 On 

The ocoorranoe of dulcitol in the secretion of Phronmia 
margindla leads to an enquiry lor the aouroe of thia peooHar 
sugar. The food-planta of Pknmma have been traced to 
EUtoiemAnm gfeaeiiia and a climbing apeoiee of CsfasinM, both 
belanging to the natural order Odagirinea. In a papw on the 
dietributicm of mannitol and dulcitol in plants written by 
A. N. Monteverde in 1894 (Ana. Agrom., 19,444) the author 
reports the detection of dulcitol in several species of OebMri- 
nem. The examination of 797 spedes of SoropMoHmm 
riiowed that mannitol is preaent in 272 and dnWitol in 26 
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•peoieB. He also found duloitol abundant in Ewm/ymna Euro^ 
P<bU8 at the budding stage, but absent in winter. He waa of 
opinion that these two Carbohydrates were plastio substances 
resulting from the transformation of sugar, and that one or 
other was a constant character of some natural orders. Nay- 
lor and Chaplin in 1889 found duloitol in the bark of E. alro> 
purpwreua, Jaoq., and this was confirmed M. Ho^el 
{Chem, Cetiir. 19(K), 1,869). The presence of a similar sweet 
constituent was indicated in the barks of E- eremdaius. Wall., 
and £. penMua, Wall., in an examination made by myseli 
twenty years ago. The honj^-like exudation at the extromi* 
ties of the branches of E. japonicus Linn., due to the punc- 
tures of insects, deposits crystsls which L. Maquenne {BvB, 
Boc. Chim., 1899', 111, 21,1082) proved to be duloitol. It is 
thus very evident that the Phromniaa feed upon plants with a 
sap charged with a special sugar which they proceed to deposit 
on the leaves and the bark in an almost pure condition. 

These observations are of value in enabling us to solve 
some difficulties hitherto connected with the origin of certain 
manna-like incrustations that have come to me for identifica- 
tion. In 1902 a specimen of gum of Elasodendron glaticum 
was sent to the Indian Museum by the Conservator of Forests, 
Dehra Dun. The so-called ** gum ” was a milk-white substahce 
mixed with portions of leaves and other impurities. Crys- 
tals were separated from the specimen which had a sweet taste 
and a high melting point. There is not much doubt that the 
** gum ’’ was the secretion of a species of Phromvia. In 1890 
a sample of manna from an unknown botanical source in the 
(^entral Provinces was sent to me by Dr. W. Dymock of Bom- 
bay. It was in whitish masses with a stratified crystalline 
fracture, sweetish to the taste, with an odour of ordinary 
manna. Some hard white crystals were separated from its 
solution in hot water which resembled mannitol, except that 
they were not so soluble in water and had a higher melting 
point. Its chemical composition was therefore different to 
that of all the known Indian mannas. In the light of the pres- 
ent investigation the substance was most probably a deposit 
formed by insects of the Phromnia class. 

It is interesting to observe in conclusion that the sub- 
stance known as duloite (now called duldtol) was first obtained 
from a concrete sugar or manna sent to Paris from Madagascar 
in 1848. The origin of the sample was quite unknown. It is 
not improbable that it waa a saccharine deposit formed by in- 
sect agency such as that dealt with in this paper. 



HCintly 


as* Note ott Smii Sixtetotii Coatiiry Catfiott 
cUoemrcd la tlit Dteco DtoMet. 

By H. B« STinjnroN, !n$p$(0or of Sehoois, Datm DioMm. 

On BebroMy 12th, 1909, oeyon brtei oianon waie dk- 
covered by come men who were ezoovoting earth in the emell 
village of Dfwia BAAi aa it ia written on the Kal mile 
Survey map, Muimoohur Khaner Bi^. The viflage ia aitui^ 
about seven milee aorth-eaetof Narainganj, near the inaction of a 
streamlet called the Ak&tia Kh&l with the Sltal L&khy&, and waa 
formerly the residence of Munawwar Khan, the great-grandson 
of the ‘Isa (Qian, whose name is !»orue on one of the cannon. 
The present owner of the land is Maulvi Mu2r.affar Husain. The 
find was reported to the Kub-DIvisional Officer of Narainganj, 
and, on the cannon being brought to Dacca, they were handed 
over to me for description by Mr. S. £. Stinton, the present 
Magistrate of Dacca. 

' The appearance of the cannon will be evident from the an- 
nexed photo (Plate XXV). Four have muzzles shaped like a lion 
or tiger’s hea^, probably in compliment to the king whose name 
is found engraved on the first one — Sher Sb&h, the conqueror of 
Humayun. Their date is certain from the inscription given on 
the same cannon, which shows that it was cast in the year 949 
A.H. (s= 1542 A.D.). Of the remaining three, the first bean the 
name of *Is& Kh&n» ruler of Eastern Bengal in the last quarter 
of the sixteenth century, with the date 1002 A.H. ( s 1693 A.D.). 
The second bean some family resemblance to the cannon of ’Li& 
Sh&n, and may date from the same period. The last of the 
aevmi has no inaoription by which the date ooald be fiixed, and 
notiiiiig but its discoveiy with the other cannon would enable 
us to say to what period it belonged. 

The cannon vary in length from 8ft. 10 in. to 5ft. 1 inch, and 
in weiAt horn 1 to 2 maimds. They were probaUy uaed on 
ships m war (the mumsSrat), but the gun bearing the name of *Isft 
Khfin is handy enough to serve as an elephant-gim. Thor 
method of mounting is shown by the remauis of the iron forks 
that still clasp the trunmons ci two of the guns. This would 
permit only of motion up and down in a vertiw dane, but the 
block of wood that carried the prong mi^t in tom nave been able 
to rotate on a vertioal axis, thus gii^hig the gun horiaontal 
motion as welL The butt of each gun was cast with a sooket , into 
which a long han^ or rod of iron waa fitted to facilitate the 
aiming of the gun. 
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The following is a detailed account of the guna and all in- 
Boriptions that are to be found on them, taking the guns in the 
order from left to right in which they are arranged in the photo. 

1. Tiger-mouthed, with ornamental band round the tiger’s 
neck, and another 6 inches behind. Similar ornamental bands 
also occur at the breech and the trunnions. 

The main inscription on this gun {vide Plate XXVI) is specially 
interesting, both because a date is given, and also for the i^onnsr 
tion afforded by it regarding the arsenal assistants employed by 
Sber Sbah. If Sber Sb&h thus employed natives of Asia Minor 
or Turkey to improve the make of his guns, it seems possible 
that the marked improvement that ooourr^ in the coinage 
during his reign may a^o have originated from the West. 

The main inscription, which is 1 j inches broad, and occupies 
the entire upper portion between the backsight and muzzle of the 
gun, runs as follows : — 

j aJLif iXiL 

* ** 
^ 4 ^ 

“ In the time of the Just King 8her Sb&h — ^May God per- 
petuate his kingdom and rule ! — Saiyid Ahmad Rumf wrought 
(this cannon) in the year 949. 

Sber Shall, who is just in the world. 

May his good name continue for ever. ’ ’ 

The date shows that the gun was cast in the next year after 
^er Shah had deposed Xbizr l£ban — the first Governor of 
Bengal after Sber Sbah had reconquered Gaur in 946 (1539 
A.D.)— and divided up Bengal into districts, each under an 
Amir, with Q&zl Fazllat as Amin (vide Blochmann, Hietory and 
Geograpfiy of Bengal. Ill, J.A.8,B., 1876, p. 295). The disci- 
pfinary measures taken against Kbizr Sb^n probably account 
for the absence of any ruler’s name in the inscription, save that 
of the P&dgb&h himself. 

Immediately behind the backsight occur the figures '•it, 
the present Bengali method of writing 3 maunds and 14 seers, 
and behind this again is a S) mark at the extreme end of the 
socket. On the lower side of the gun are found three inscrip- 
tions. The first, below the muzrie, is scratched in Persian 
ahikaat, and gives either the name of the gunner or a subsequent 
owner, Rifkat QJflsd Another CS mark also is seen here, 

just above the name. At the other end, below the breech, i^ 
found in Bengali the name Tamp Raja. This may be taken as the 
name of the gun, and possibly has reference to some expedition 
during the sixteenth century into South Sylhet, of which Taraf 
is an important perganali. The fort at Jangalb&rl (in the present 
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Kishoremiij Bab-DiWaan of Mjmemqglt) nMoh IQMbti 
oaptured from the Kochs about the year Ml9 i0ld where hie 
descendants stiil leside, is not far west of Taral.* 

Just beyond the words Tarap RijA, but ntwide down, are 
found the figures ms, or, in other words, 2 mannds 16 seers. 
Neither this weight, however, nor the (uie near the backsight, 
correspond at all with the actual present weight of the gun, 
which is only 1 maund 27 seers, ^e length of the gun, from 
the extreme front of the muszle to the end of the brass socket 
at the breech, is 4ft. 9 inches, and its bore is 1] inohoa in diameter. 
The circumference of the gun immediately behind the tiger^s 
head is 9| ins., while just in front of the backsight it is 1 ft. ^ in.* 
II and 111. Tiger-hosded guns of similar make to the first, 
but differing slightly in details of the tiger’s head, the position 
of the front band, and the length of the socket at the breech. 
No. II, which weighs I maund seers and has a bore of 1} 
inches, has nothing inscnbod on it beyond a mark 6 inches 
behind the foresight, which is juxt visible in the plate. 
No. Ill, the weight of which is 1 maund 36^ seers (including the 
fork at the trunnions), has a bore 2 inches in diameter and is 
5 ft. 2 incliCH long. Of the inscriptions the most interesimg 
IB the name of a previously unknown Gkivemor, Sirkar Ma*bud 
JUian, 8crat<*hed in Persian shikaai just behind 

the foresiglit. On the top, just behind the trunnions, is found the 
number (10), probably the number of the gun, while on the 
right-hand side, halfway between the breeeli and trunnions, occur 
the Bengali numbers tis, t.c., 2 maunds 16 seers. It is difficult 
to offer any very satisfactory explanation for the discrepancies 
between the present weights of these guns and those recorded on 
them by the onginal owners, but if (following Thomas’ Chfon- 
icUs, p. 430) we take the Sbcr Bh^h maund to be 61*8 lbs. avoir- 
dupois (i.e. of Akbar’s maund of 65*6 lbs.), a fair approxima- 

1 It ovaia seemB possible that *IsS Skin enlisted the aid of the Tip- 
peras against the Imperialists under Imlhbls Khan {nide aoooimt of 
fti^nn on Ko. V. later), as Long in his analysis of the Tippera BaifmM 
{J.A,S,B., 1860, p. 649) states that when the Muhammadans invaded Tip- 
pera in 1687 the victorious commander of the Tippera troops was 
called ** laaah-Khan." The RSjE Amar MIpikya, in whose lei^ this 
occurred, had previously (c. 1580) waged war against the Zemindar of 
Taraf, and brought his son captive in a cage to Udiyfpdr, the then 
Capital of Tippera. 

t An anwysis of the metal of which this cannon is commised was 
made at my request Iw Bibu Phani BhOahan Mnkarjl, a pu|Ml of Prof. 
Watson of the Dacca &llege, with the following result : — 

Cu .. 84*72% 

Zn and Pe . . 18*32^0 

Sn 1*83% 


Tovax. . . 09*87% 
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ticm of the recorded to the present actual weights is obtained, 
as may be seen from the following table : — 



Wbioht. 

No. of cannon. 





Recorded. 

Caloulated. 

Observed. 

I 

(3-14) 

... 

! 


2-10 

1*22 

1*27 

III 

2*16 

1*22 

l*86i 




(with trunnion 

IV 



support.) 

8-28} 

1*30 

1*20} 


IV. Tiger-headed, differing slightly from the previous 
three guns in having no ring between the trunnions and muzzle, 
and from the thicker socket at the breech. It is 4 ft. 8 in. long, 
and has a bore 1{ inches in diameter. 

The only inscription found on it occurs just before the 
trunnions, and runs as follows : — guv'll. What the first 
half of the inscription means is not clear, but the number 391 
apparently indicates the number of the gun. The other figures 
certainly stand for 2 mds. 28^ seers. The actual weight, 
however, is only 1 maund 20} seers. 

V. This cannon is the second most important in the find 
as it bears a Bengali inscription over 300 years old, showing the 
gun was cast in the year ^ the invasion of Eastern Bengal by 
M&n Singh, the General of Akbar, who had been deputed by his 
sovereign to subjugate the contumacious Gk>vemor, *Is& O&n, 
wliose name also appears on the cannon. A full description of 
*l8& Sb&n and his family by Dr. J. Wise of Dacca wUlbe found on 
pp. 209*214 of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1874, to which reference may be made. The p^igree on the 
following page epitomises the information we {iossess regarding 
‘l8& Sh&n and his immediate ancestors and descendants. 

'I8& the son of a converted Bais R&jput from Oudh,* 
was the chief of the Twelve Bhuiyas, or zemindars of Eastern 


1 Mr. R. Bum, C.8., Depntv OommiMioner, Qonda, to whom 1 re- 
femd the queetion of Kfildb QaJdSiiI'e anoeetry, raggests that he was 
a Bais Rmut of BaiswirS {vide article under that head in the Imperial 
OaseUeer, vl, p. 218) This is curiously conflnned by the note given at 
the bottom of p. 1 of the /fiUs. tf ii c ete w m wiW r e W lte 

ecwr e vtn vicur i Bate and 7M ** written without 
spaces on either si^ of the e is rimfdy BoitwBra. The name * Baiswiri * 
has apparently refarenoe to the 22 patganaha hrid by these RSjputs, and 
the fact that *Ia8 Siin wm also granted the same number of pMsanaha 
in Baatem Bengal may be remnde d as some aotual proof of us dMoent 
fri>m the Rgjputs of Baiswiri. (ll-S-OO). 





Ruler of Beogal 1661 — 1663 A.D. 
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Bengal, in the interval between the death of D&'ud Sb&h, the 
last independent king of Bengal in 1576, and the reoonquest of 
Eastern Bengal and Orissa by M&n Singh in 1593. From the 
'Ain we gather that *lsa £han successf^ly withstood the pre- 
vious invasion of the Imperialist General Shfthb&z Klian in 1585, 
and Ralph Fitch who visited Sunargahw in 1586 records that 
‘'the Chief King of all these Countries is called Isacan and he 
iH the chief of all the other kings.” 'Isa Shan remained in 
a semi-independent state until 1593, when M&n Singh was sent to 
Bengal to bring the country thoroughly under the Imperial 
sway. After establishing his base at Sherpiir MGrcha in Bogra, 
he marched east across country and began to besiege ‘Is& Sib&n’B 
fort at Eg&ro Sindhu, a strategic position on the boundary of 
M 3 nnenBingh and Dacca, at the point where the Ban&r river 
breaks off west from the Braiimaputra. A personal combat 
between *!&& Kh&n and Man Singh ensued, which ended in ^Isa 
Kh&n sparing the life of Man Singh, and the two rivals be- 
coming firm friends. ‘Isa ^an accompanied Man Singh back 
to Agra, where he was at first tlirown into prison. Later, when 
tile Emperor heard the story of the fight at Egaro Sindhu, he 
('onf erred on ‘Isa Kb an the titles of Dlwan and Masnad-i-'All, 
and granted him foi* support 22 parganahs in Mymensingh and 
Dacca. 

Tlie insiiription given below (though the reading of the first 
half of tlie second line — vide Plate XXVII — is unsatisfactory) 
sufficiently confirms the family tradition that ‘Isa Kb&n only 
obtained his titles after the struggle with Man Singh. 

til tFl 

? ( ft ) n fliti 

“ The high-born Governor 'Tsa Kb&n on the Masnad in the 
year of the Hijra 1002 ( := 1593 A.D.).” 

The inscription measures 3|'' by 2.' 

The gun differs widely in appearance from the previous 
cannon as besides being polygonal in shape, the barrel and socket 
are ornamented by bands throughout their length, while near the 
muzzle the gun is decorated by longitudinal ridges, 4 inches long. 
The diameter of the bore is 1|', and the length of the gun is 
3' 11.'^ Its weight is 1 maund 2^ seers. 

VI. A similar gun to No. V but stouter, and with a round, 
instead of polygonal barrel. The length of the gun is the same 
in both cases, but the bore measures If inches, and the weight of 
the gun is 1 maund 7 seers. The inscriptions are as follows 

(a) At the top, just in front of the backsight, occur the 
figures « -I- (? 4 -t- 126), while near the foresight, between the 

first two bands, are found the figures t.e., 1 maund 23 seers. 
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(b) Below, midway l^etween the breeoli and tninnioni, 
occure the lettering 


What this inspripiion meatia ia not clear.' 

Further down the gun. just paet the truiiuions, are also 
found some doubtful figurub (faintly visible in the plate). Tlieec 
somewhat resemble in form the llnglish figures 3 1 9^1, though 
the lo<^ of the 9 is incomplete. 

yil. A plain ran, devoid both of ornamentatiOQ and in- 
scription. Its length is 4' and the diameter of its bore 1|^ 
Tlie weight of the gun is 1 uiaund 30 seen. 

Addenda 

Little trace uou remains of the fori at £g&ro 8indlm ( 

the junction of 11 streams) except a few mounds which 

indicate the lin«>s of fortification. The only object of interest 
IB a small three-domed mosque nchly decoraM within and 
without with ornamental bricks. Above the central door is an 
inscription in plastei dating from the time of *Isil ELlin's 
grandson, Ma'sum £han. 

As the letters of the inscnption are rapidly peeling off under 
the influence of the weather, I take the opportunity of recording 
it here 

sbl jJJi J(j sUf silt 3 

aUi ^ ^1. plUJi Jli J . ^31 abll ^ 

- aUu.* ^ ^ 

gl3 ^ 

sL- J>3f eV; ^ lU f 

** There is no God but Allfih! Muhammad is the propbe|. 
of All&h! Saith Almighty God, ** Verily he builds mosque^ 

1 M. TabSrokullSh, late Maulvi of the Dsooa Madnsab, to whom 
the inscription was shown, suggests L, ** O Conoealer (of my sins).*’ 
and Jjja 1^, ** O Beloved," two of the names of Allah. Apart from the 
unlikelihood of such an inscription on a weapon of war, there is no 
■i git of ^e b in the seco n d line, Mid the first two curves of the ^ 
in first line ere very doubtful. The dots of the b in the first line are 
also not certain. (15-8-09) 
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tor AlUh who believes in AU&h and the last day.’* Saith the 
Prophet, ---Peace be on him ! ” He who builds a mosque, Allfth 
will build for him sixty houses in Paradise.” 

*‘llie completion of the building (is) by the help of God 
the Holy and Almighty, mosque was erected] through the 

exertion of 6a*dl son of l^ailiEb Shlru in the reign of the CSrown 
of the Gloiy of Sultans, the second [IUhib-i-]()irftn, Pftdabkh (Sh&zl 
Shkh Jah&n, in the month Rab! *u-l-Awwal, in the year 1062 A.H.” 

The few words that are missi^ are those which fall at the 
beginning or end of the last three li^, where a large portion of 
the plaster has fallen ofi. The area covered by the i^riplion 
measures 1 ft. 6 inches by* 1 ft. 10^ inches. The local peojde 
can say nothing about the builder of the mosque, but his grave 
is found a few paces off to the south-east. 

So(m after this paper was read before the Society I was 
also able to obtain, through the efforts of M. Tasadduq Ahmad, 
Deputy Inspector of Schools, Narainganj, a verified rubbing of 
another inscription relating to the Dlw&n family. This is the 
one engraved on a basalt slab over the main entrance of a large 
three-domed mosque at Parulia in the Dacca District, a place 
which was formerly on the main stream of the Brahmaputra, 
when this river traversed -the country between the present 
courses of the L&khy& and Meghn&. Parulia is 3 miles in a 
strai^t line from l^lash Hftt on the L&khy&, and 5 from 
Narsinghdl on the Meghn&, and the mosque is built on the 
western bank of the depression that marks the old course of the 
river Brahmaputra. A little to the N.-W. is the brick mauso- 
leum containing the tombs of Shurlf- Sh^n and his nameless 
wife. 

The inscription, which measures 2' 6^ by 1' 1', runs as 
follows : — 

rWO aUl Si all S ^ b 

^ 

jl— vA3U i ■ .is f j 

• 0 Opener! " The Kalimsh « O Opener! ” 

' * Adorned by the daughter of N&sir, the wife of Dlw&n 
SbarTf, (This) gimt mosque waa built like* the graceful blue dome 
(of the sky). H&tif [«.e., the angel of the unseen world] spqke 
the year ci its date from calculation. Eleven Hundr^ and 
twenty-six of the holy Hijra.** 

From page 17 of the Maenad AU lUhda (the history of the 
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family pnviooally lefemd to) m horo that tba lady ww the 
danghtec of one of the Dlwine of Sarail in TlppMa, and that 
Sharif Shin and his wife had otAy one ohlld, nmaed f Itimah. 
This pri was maoied to Hidbat ShSn, who was fomth in 
deecentfiom 'Isi Shin, through his younger eon Mtthemmad, 
and on the death of her parents the parganahs of Maheewiidl, 
Siiuhadl and Darsi Blsi! passed into the poeaeasioB of the 
Haioatnagar braaoh of the famify. Pariilia is still owned by 
the Haibatnagar Zemindan, but no member (d the fmnify 
resides there. Tirom the fart, howerer, tltat the place is marked 
on the 1' to Ike mile map as Dlwlii ShodI Niwle Shin’s 
House it impean likely that it was still a family seat in the 
middle ^ m last oentury, when the Survey map was made. 
Dlw&n l^ndS Niwis Shtn was a great>great>great-grandson of 
Haibat SbSn and aoeoiding to the in 1206 B.S. 

( s 1809 A.D.) at Dacca. The only lespeotable inhabitants of 
Pariilia at present an sumo Brahmins who probably owe thdr 
lands to the generosity of some Dlw&n. Though strict Muham- 
madans, the family nave ever shown by their lavish gifts to 
Brahmins that tlwy venerate the memoiy of their Hindu ances- 
tor, Kllldls Gajd&nl. 




34. NUKXSHATIC SUPPLEMENT No. XII. 


The nttmeretlon of the Article helov Is tootlnued 
from p. 307 of the ** JourMl end Proeeedittfs ** for 
1909. 


71 . SALTMt CoiNH.' 

Dr. Taylor will not allow that any of theae coins were struck 
during the reign of Akbar. But surely the fact that some of 
them bear the rwnal date 50 is evidence that they were coined 
during Akbar*B lifetime, or at least before the nevrs of his death 
had reached Ahmadabftd. If the date 50 means anything, it 
must mean that Akbar was aKve, or was supposed to be s^ve. 
And does not the fact that siime of them were coined in Ab&n 
support this view ? For though Akbar died early in that month — 
apparently on the lOth — nows of his death could hardly have 
reached Ahmedabad till Asai. It is true that Akbar once rode 
and drove to Gujarat from Fathpur SikrI, 23 miles west of 
Agra, in nine days and nights, but this was always regarded as a 
wonderful feat, and was described by Jahangir as the accom- 
plishment in a fortnight of a Journey of two months (Akbar 
went by Deesa and the vicinity of Pattan — presumably the best 
route— and did not reach Ahliaadabad under a fortnight). The 
distance of Ahmadabad from Agra was popularly reckoned os 400 
kos, or 800 miles, though as the crow flies , it is only about 450 
miles. Moreover, Jahangir did not ascend the throne till eight 
days after his father’s death, or about 18 Ab&n, and it will hardly 
be contended that he issu^ orders about coinage before his 
enthronement. He himself describes in his Memoirs how after 
liis accession he gave elaborate orders on the subject. The 
mint master of Ahmadabad could, 1 submit, hardly have known 
of Akbar’s death till Azar, and still less could he have known 
in Aban who was to succeed Akbar, for there was a plot to raise 
Shusrau to the throne, and no doubt this was one reason why 
the enthronement was delayed. 

Dr. Taylor doubts if Jah&nglr ever had TOlitipal power in 
Gujar&t, but the M‘aairu-1-Umara, which says Gujar&t was given 
to him in fief, is pretty good authority, and it agrees with the 
statement in the Mlrat Ahmadi, p. 193 of lithograph of 1889, 
that in 1011 (1602-03) Prince Salim was assigned an annual 
income of a lac of rupees out of the revenues o£ Cambay. Dr. 


1 B00 Num. Supp. I, urt. 5, J.A.8.B., May 1908 , and Noin. 811pp. 
X, art. 59. 
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Taylor says that Salim’s holding Gujarat in fief would not have 
entitled him to issue coins in his own name. But the point is 
not what he was entitled to do, but what he had facilities for 
doing, supposing that he was acting as a rebel. 

Here 1 would remark that Dr. Taylor has much underesti- 
mated the'extent of Jahangir’s rebellion. He twice over speaks 
of it as short-lived and as confined, apparently, to Allahabad. 
On the contrary it lasted for years, and was accompanied by 
such* incidents as Jahftngir’s march from Allah&b&d to Etftwah 
with thirty thousand cavalry, and his murder of his father's 
minister, Abu’l Fa^l. It certainly extended to Jaunpur and 
Bihar, and there is every probability that when Jah&nglr’s ser- 
vants went off to Gujar&t, as the M*&siru-1-Umar& tells us they 
did, they fomented the agitation there. Manucci is too late and 
too much of a gossip to he an authority on the subject. If Dr. 
Taylor would road the M'&gir Jahangirl of K&mgar Husainl, he 
would see to what lengths Jahangir went on the path o£ rebellion. 
It is made a charge by Eb^fl 4£h&n against the author of the 
Iqb&lnftma that he has out of subserviency, suppressed the details 
of Jah&ngir’s misconduct, and of course, JahAnglr himseK 
is not mucli more outspoken, though he does confess to having 
murdered Abu’l Fazl. It is begging the question too to say that 
there is no evidence that the rebellion reached Ahmadabad. Is 
not the Sallml coinage potent evidence of the fact ? And here 
I would point out that the legend on the Sallml coins, as shown 
in Mr. Nelson Wright’s book, seems a most extraordinary one 
if the coinage was first issued ^ter Akbar’s death and after 
Jahangir h^ become emperor Instead of Sult&n Salim’s 
being called Jahangir and Badshah, he is styled M&liku-l-Mulk 
or lord of the country. It seems to me that such an ambiguous 
and unusual expression was used by Jahangir or his servants 
because he was not then emperor, and because he did not wish 
to admit that he was only governor or fief-holder of Gujar&t. 
Besides, he and his servants knew that his being governor 
or fief-holder would not justify him in issuing a coinage. For 
these reasons I agree, if I may venture to say so, with the author 
of the British Museum Catalogue of Mughal coins, in thinking 
that the Sallml coins were originally issued before Jahangir 
became emperor. 

It seems to me that he or his servants issued them because 
he was a rebel, and because, as he himself and Kamg&r Husainl 
teU us, the groat saint of M^tan had appeared to a Ssoiple in a 
dream, and had declared that in a few months Prince Salim 
would be emperor. But it is possible that though the coins 
bore Salim’s name, they were not meant as an assumption of 
sovereignty. The very fact that some of them, at 1^aM;, bore 
^bar’s regnal year, may go to negative the idea of reb^on. 
Salim may have issued them in consequence of his having acted 
as Regent during the last year of his father’s life. In the 
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oontinuation of Akbamama, Bib. Ind., ed. iii, f. 39, it ih 
that in 1014, t.e., the 60th year of Akbar’s reign, an oider 
was given that the Dlwans should carry on the affairs of the em- 
pire under instructions from Suljf&n Salim, and that the appoint- 
ments of oiffoers (Mantobd&rs) should bear bis sejd, jSe oi 
his advisers may have tiiought that this included the poim of 
issuing coins, especially if in them he did not call himSelf em. 
peror, and inserM the year of iJkbar. 

I still think it highly iinprobaUe that Jahangir would after 
his accession begin to issue coins bearing the name of Sultin 
Salim. He tells us that his father never used the name Salim in- 
addressing him, and that he himself discarded it on his accession 
because it had been appn^priated by the Sult&ns of Turkey. 
If he began the Sallml coins afiei his accession, why does he not 
mention them when desc^ribing the establishment of his coin- 
age in the first year of his reign 1 No doubt, Saffml coins 
continued to be issued from the Ahmsd&bad mint for some 
months of Jah&ngir’s reign, but this, I think, must have bMn 
merely a continuation — with or without Jah&nglr’s knowledge — 
of a practice that had sprung up in the last year of AkbarV 
reign. 

It is rather a cuiious circumstance that Salfmf was a coin- 
designation at least ten years before JahSnglr’s accession : see 
Blochmanu, p. 30. But in this instance, the term had, I think, 
nothing to do with Sultan Salim, but was used with reference 
to Wiaikb Salim of Fathpur Slkri, just as M*iilnf referred to the 
saint of Ajmer. 

H. BsvERiDas. 

72. Note on Mr. Beveridge’s Article on the Saltmi 
Coins. 

Through the kindness of the editor of tlie Numismatic 
Supplement I have been privileged to read the manuscript of 
Mr. Beveridge's interesting article on the Sallml coins, and an 
opportunity is thu.s afforded me of reply. My contention that 
these coins in silver and in copper were issued after Akbar’s death 
is in the main based upon the date — the year and monfA— exhi- 
bited on the coins themselves. Akbar died on the 10th of Ab&n , 
1014 H., and the earlier Sallml coins bear the name of that 
month Aban and of the four succeeding months of the year 
designated 50. Mr. Beveridge writes, ** If the date 60 means 
anything, it means that Akbar was alive, or was supposed to be 
alive.” But oan this dictum be accepted ? Several Sallml coin^ 
are dated Isfand&nnus 60, yet before the first day of Mand&r- 
muB Akbar had been nearly four months dead, and certainly at 
the time of issue of these Isfan. 60 Sallml rupees Akbar was 
not alive nor was he supposed to be alive. Thn ** 60 ” must 
evidently bear some other interpretation, and 1 fancy it is not 
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far to seek. The explanation lies simply in the fact that the 
number has no reference to any regnal year, but is the number 
of the year of issue reckoned from the commencement of the 
llalU era. The Ain-i-Akbari states, The era of the Hijrah was 
now abolished, and a new era was introduced, of which the 
first year was the year of the emperor's accession” (Bloch- 
monn, 1, 195). Thus the 50 on the Sallml coins means essen^ 
tially [Ilahl] 50. It might just as easily have been written 
[Hijn] 1014 ; but in this instance Salim preferred, it would 
seem, to date his coin in the era that his father had desired to 
substitute for the Hijrl. That the Ilahl era should dose with 
the close of Akbar's life was never contemplated. 

Mr. Beveridge draws attention to the fact that Salim's re- 
bellion was not confined to Allah&bad, but extended to Et&wa, 
and Jaunpur, and Bihfir. Now if it was during this rebellion 
that the Sallmi coins were struck, we should naturally expect 
they would have been issued from these cities. But the break- 
ing out of a revolt at Allah&b&d and Jaunpur can scarcely be 
regarded as the true cause of the minting of coins at a city so 
far removed from the seat of disaffection as Ahmad&bad. And 
how is one to account for the SalTml half rupee struck at K&bul^ 
(Ind. Mus. Oatal. vol. iii, No. 686.) Did the rebellion also ex- 
tend even to that city in the far north ? If Allahab&d, Jaun- 
pur, Bihar, Etawa, Ahmadabid, and Kabul were really all of 
them contributory to Salim’s conspiracy, we should, I venture 
to affirm , have heard far more of it than we do ftom contem- 
porary historians. 

It was only after his reconciliation to his father (in 1013 H.) 
that the Prince Salim received Gujarat in fief (Blochmann’s 
Ain-i-Akbari, I. 412), and accordingly, if in virtue of his being 
fief-holder of the province coins were issued in his name, we 
must assume they were struck by him not as a rebel but as his 
father’s regent. It is , however, in the highest degree impro- 
bable that Akbar would have sanctioned such action on the part 
of a son who had so recently given proof of hostile intentions. 

The statement it will hardly be contended that Salim 
issued orders about coinage before his enthronement ” seems 
too emphatic when one remembers how the Surat authorities in 
their zeal struck coins in Shah Jah&n's name before his corona- 
tion (Foster : ** The English Factories in India, 1624 — 1629,” pp. 
xxix, 232). Similar action may readily have been taken by the 
partisans of Salim in early avowal of their loyalty. 

Mr. Beveridge lays much stiess on the improbability of 
the news of Akim’s death having reached Ahmad&b&d in time 
to admit of coins being struck in Salim’s name that same 
month. Akbar died at ^gra on the 10th of Ab&n, thus twenty 
days before the close of the month. The journey from Fat^- 
pQr Sikn, 23 miles west of Agra, to Ahmadabid, say 400 ios, 
was acoomphslied by Akbar in nine days and nights— a wondee- 
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ful feat for royalty, but not ao wonderful for relays of trained 
nmnere. News travels very quick in India., and such inipoc* 
taut news as the death of an Biaperor would be eornmnnicided 
mt-haste to the province hM in flef by the heir to the throne. 
If Akbar. accompanied by at least aome amall rettnue, could 
travel the distance in nine days, the d^k^ronnera would in a 
matter of urgency do the journey not leaa quickly. But even 
if a fortnight be allowed, the news would have reeohed 
dftb&d by the 24th of Abkn, or about a week before the fid of 
the month, and of that week only a day or ao would be re* 
quired for the engraving of the dies. Hence time-ooneider* 
ations do not in any way W the supposition that the Abftn 
50 Saltml rupees were struck after Akbar*s death. 

At the close of his article Mr. Bevefidge expresses the 
opinion that the issue of the later Sallml coins ** must have been 
merely a continuation — with or without Jah&nglr*s know- 
ledge— of a practice that had sprung up in the Uwt year of 
Akbar*s reign.” But the coins struck after the month Ab&n 
happen not to be of the same type as the Abftn rupee. That 
type wu sttbjeoM to a definite revision, and only in itsrevised 
form did it continue to appear month by month for the next 
eight montlis. Thus the mere continuance of a coinage already 
introduced does not suffice to account for the later Saltml 
issues. On these both the legend was modified and the date, as 
each month passed, was duly corrected. After all one is surely 
bound to accept the date registered on the coin itself as the 
true date of issue, and if only this very natural assumption be 
made, it follows that the Saltml coins were struck not before 
but aher the death of Akbar. 

O. P. Tatlob. 

AuM AD^AD : 

June 1909. 


73. Mn^iBAL Mint Towns. 

Nu^batabad. 

On p. Ixxi of his Introduction to Catalogue of the Coins 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta,” vol. iii (1908), Mr. H. 
Nelson Wright suggests the identification of Nunratftbftd with 
the present town of Dh&rw&r. 1 think there is conclusive ' 
evidence that it is Sakhhar (or Sagar), now in the Nifftm^s 
Dominions, ninety-five miles S.-E. of SholApur, lat. 16** 36', 
long. 76** 61', see plate 34 in Constable’s ** Hand Atlas.” On the 
2kid6afar 1099 H. (Dec. 7, 16^) this place was taken by the 


1 1 agree with Mr. Irvine that the exiraot from the M*lsir*i- 
*Alaingtrl ie strong evidence of the locality of the mint Nuiratibid ** 
but before eallina it oonoluaive I think wa most wait for deftnlte informa- 
tion that eoina were atmok “ in the oomitry of Sakkar ** in the name of 
Anraogseb. — H. N. W. 
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IMLttgbals from Peda, Naik, caste Diiedli. He was introduced at 
Dourt on the 2nd RabF* 1 (Feb. 5, 1688) and died five or six days 
afterwards. ** After five or six days from his admission to an 
audience, he suddenly started on his journey to Hell ” : 

An chunan had-zindagam murdah hih. 

“Such evil livers are better dead than alive. His sons . 
* and relations were exalted to appropriate rank. The 
' country (ulkah) of Sakkar by imperial order received the 
'name of Nusrat&bSd. It is a pleasing and well-watered 
region and very productive. To Him (God) the praise that 
‘'it lias been wrested from the hands of ferocious beasts of prey 
" having the shape of men, and has become a portion of the 
“protected realms.” — Madair-i-^Alarngtrl^ p. 307. 

Aora. 

I think it would be difficult, 1 may say impossible, to 
prove by any history or Jiarrative, that Agra was effectively 
occupied by ShAh Shuja. Indeed, it may be doubted whether 
in 106K H. or 1069 H. he was ever nearer to it than Khaj- 
wah (Fathpur district). In the British Museum Catalogue, 
“Moghul Emperors,** p. 136, and plate xviii, the reading of the 
mint- town is obviously tentative, the name being difficult to 
decipher because the whole of the letters are not present. 
Although a more practised eye than mine may see ^ kbar, I 
confess my inability to do so ; and to me the word is the same 
as tlie equally imperfect name on coin No. 691. If that yields 
a mythical Jalaun-ahdd, then I would submit that 

No. 690 does so also, though a little more obscurely. 

W. Ibvinb. 


74. Treasure Trove (Mumial). A. 

Out of 62 rupees recently found in village Bamhoii, 
Tahsil Gadarw&ra, District Narsinghpur, the following call for 
special notice : — 

1. Shahjahan. 

Mintf Patna 

Dote, A. H. absent K. Y. 6. 

Obverse. In square area the Kalima. 

In the margins the names of the four companions 
with their attributes — each marginal legend 
being enclosed in a ‘ mihr&b,” the top sides 
of which meet to form the square of the area. 

Reverse, In square area similarly formed 
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Margma. Top 

Botton> ^0 yjy 


AJij 
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Thifl ooin probably repnmiits tho first issue of the square 
area type. The absence of any Hijra date is noticeable* 

2. AuaiNOSiB. 

Mint, Jab&nglniagar 
Date, A. H. absent 11 ^ r* 

(>6rcrse. Usual oi»u}>i< t hut with loi 

Hewrae. 


* 

The early issues of this mint in Aurangzeb's reign are of con- 
siderable rarity. In a note on page 61 of \’ol. Ill of the Indian 
Museum Catalogue, 1908, reference is given to a coin, somewhat 
similar to the present one, in the cabinet of Dr. G. P. Taylor, 
dated 1071-3. On that, however, the name of the mint is 
at the top of the reverse. On the present specimen issued two 
years after, we find it at the bottom. Later on still we get the 
square area issue. 


Tkeasubb Tbove (Mumial). 1L 

A recent find of coins at Dhanaj, in the Yeotmal Diatiict, 
produced the following two rare rupees of Muhammad Sl^&h. 

1 . JR. 

Mini, Machhlipatan. 

Date, 1134 AH. — fourth regnal year. 

Ohverae, lUt 

nn* 
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Beoerse, 



p £uii is in the loop of the u* of 

2. iH 

Jtftnt, Kbujista Bunyftd. 

Dote, A. H. oheent — seventh regnal year. 

Obverse, .Usual. Date to right of top line but obliterated. 

Reverse, Usual. Date at bottom. A five petalled flower 
is in the of 

There was also a third coin which I am not able definitely 
to place, owing to the absence of the Hijra date and the top line 
of the obverse legend ; as the inscription is an unusual one I give 
it below : — 

Obverse, 

cl ths 

J| 

' 1 

jXml 

Reverse, 

[ I 

The y} on the obverse would cause one at first sight to 

assign the coin to Jah&ndar, but it has not either of the coup- 
lets usually associated with the latter's coins » and the laqab ” 
^aJ| cLii is a further anomaly. Perhaps some coin ooHector 
may have a fuller specimen of the coin in his cabinet and be 
able to solve the difficulty. 

The coins are in the Magpur Museum. 

H. Nelsoit Wbioht. 

75. Whbbe was the Mikt-town ZafabIbad? 

In order to determine the locality of the iiiint>town Jalar- 
abaditwillbe well, first of aU, to ascertain what edns arel^wn 
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to have iisued from that mint. None have ee yet been din- 
covered dther of gold or of copper : all aie of rilveri and all are 
full ropeea. Iwheen are in tov cabinet, and, aiaoniding dufdi- 
oates, five othan are mentiimed in the Catalogiiea of the Ccina 
in the Bijtiah, the Indian, and the LAhor Moeenma. 

The eaiiieet specimen liitherto pubUshad ia the Qhfib JahAn 
rapM dated 89-1099 (ikM.C., page 178, No. 88). Its Obverse 
exhibits the KaWma in a square area, while the ri^t-haad mai^pn 
records the HijM year 1089. The legend In the square area of 
the Reverse is the norma) 

il— 

■■■■, ■ ■■ 

with the r^al year rr entered over the The left-hand 
marmn tegiaterB the mint-name itU jkm. 

Next in chronological sequence come four coins of Aurang- 
seb, dated respectively — 1089, — 1070, 8—1070, 

and 8 — 1071, aO of which bear on the Obverse the 
legend, while etNAA occupies the top lines of the Reverse. 

Then follow five rupees ranging in date from the 8th to the 
22nd regnal year of Aurangzeb, with the yC* couplet on 

the Obverse, and now on the lowest line of the Reverse. 

From the 27th till the 49th year seven spc^cMinens are known, 
all of the same type as the preening, but with substituted 
for^ . 

It is safer not to include in tliis list the one coin of ShAh 
*Alam 1 that has been conjecturally assigned to the ^afarAbAd 
mint (L.M.C., p. 197, No. 3), Inasmuch as the attribution is 
almost certainly incorrect. 

There remain two specimens, now for the. first time pub- 
lished, of ZidarabAd rupees of the reign of 'Alamglr II, one 
dated 5— nxz, and the other 8 — 1171. Both are of identical 
type, and with legends that read as follow * — 

Obverse : j 

;U flAdb 

ii. 

? I V I 

cry*- 


si- 

WJ -- 

dbf >A 


Beverse : 
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The arrangement here shown of the words on the Obverse 
is, I believe, unique for coins of this Emperor. 

Thus of the total nineteen specimens one is of the last year 
of Sb&h Jahan I, sixteen range in date from the Ist to the 
40th regnal year, of Aurangzeb, and two are of. the 5th 
and 6th years of *Alamgir 11. 

We now pass to our special enquiiy. Where was this mint- 
town Zafarabad ? The town best known of that name-— indeed 
the only one entered on the Map of Mint-towns in Mr. Nelson 
Wright’s Vol. iii of the Indian Museum Catalogue — ^is situated 
on the bank of the River Gumtl, less than five miles south-east 
of the city of Jaunpur. Formerly known as Manaich, its name 
was changed to ^afar&bad in 1321 A.D., the year in wMch Malik 
Zafar, the third son of Ghiyagu-d-din Tugl^q I, assumed the 
governorship of the district. Some thirty-eight years later, in 
1359, Firoz 111, halting here on liis way to Bengal, decided to 
found in the neighbourhood a new city. The work was at once 
started, and after the building of Jaunpur the older town 
decayed” (Imp. Gaz. of India, New Edition, XXIV, 426). 
So far as 1 can discover, Zafarab^, as distinct from Jaunpur, 
experienced no revival of prosperity in the reign of Aurangzeb, 
and tliat this declining town should possess a mint in active 
operation throughout that reign seems of itself improbable. The 
improbability is enhanced by the fact that in the immediate 
vicinity the flourishing city of Jaunpur liad a mint of its own, 
from whicli were issuing both muhurs and rupees. My 
cabinet contains one of these Jaunpur rupees bearing as its date 
the 31st regnal year of Aurangzeb, and also a Zafarabad rupee of 
liis 30th year. That two mints situated within five miles 
of each other should be simultaneously producing silver coins, 
is scarcely credible, and accordingly we shall do well to look for 
the home of the Zafarabad mint ekewhere than under the shadow 
of the stately monuments of Jaunpur. 

Can then the mint-town Zafarabad be identified with the 
place of that name to which Manucci in his Storia do Mogor 
makes reference ? (Irvine’s Trans. I, 322, 323). 

* * The sixth river and the chief one is called Atak, or other- 
wise Indus, because it separates the lands of India from the land 
of the Pathans, from Persia and the province of K&bul. On the 
western bank of the river Atak is a town named Zafar&bftd, and 
on the eastern a castle called by the same name, where all the 
caravans halt from Persia, Tartaiy, Balkb» Samarqand, BukbSxa, 
Kashgar, K&bul, and many other kingdoms.” 

On this passage Mr. Lrvine in his admirable translation of 
the Storia ad^ the following ihteresting note. 

” Zafar&b&d must be, I think, another name for Atak, 
^though that place is on the eastern bank of the Indus. There 
is a castle, Khairagarh, on the opposite (western) bank. Mr. 
M. L. Dames is inclined to the same opinion. There is no evi- 
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denoe that Atak was over renamed ^ar&bfid ; but there u an 
obooore^ insoffioiently identified mint-town of that name^ which 
is usaalfy plaoed at ^ar&b8d in the Jaunpfir diaUkt, tbongh 
I suggsstoa long ago i^arAbAd Hidar in the Dakhin. Mr. 
Dames says the shape of the letten on the cx)ins suggests rather 
a northern than a DakhinI or^n. If Atak was also called 
ZafarAbAd, a gap is filled ; for A^, as a mint-town, disappears 
between Akbsr’s reign (1556.1606) and that of Mo^iiaminaa w6h 
(171^1746), while ^.afarkbftd appears in the interval (coins 
of SbAh Jahftn, 1627*1658 ; Aiirangzeb, I65S-1707; and BahAdor 
Shah, 1707-1712).** 

Further, in his Additional Notes, Mr. Irvine states that this 
ZafarAbfid ''may well haw derived its name from Zidar 
ICb5n, son of Zain Khan, Kokali, who was appointed ui the 
charge of Atak in JahAn^r*s second year (16071. (IV. 426). 

Now this hypothesis that the ZalarAbAd coins issued from 
tlie mint-town Atak, since commending itself br>th to Mr. Irvine 
and to Mr. Dames, sliould i-eceive careful consideration. If 1 
mistake not, however, the numismatio evidence adduced in 
its support has been greatly overestimated. Tlie facts, briedy 
stated, are m follow. 

Tlie mint-town Atak — or to give it its full name Atak BaiiAras 
— ^was never in brisk ojanation. Rfslgers indeed remarks, 
“ Coins from this mint arc very rare indted ” (L.M.(\, p. 114). 
So far as is now known, with two exoejitions, or perhajwi with 
only one, the Atak coins are all of copper : tlie Zafarabad, on 
the other hand, are all of silver. TTie Atak fulua was struck 
during just twelve years of Akbar’s reign, from llahl 37 to 48, 
the twelve years, thus, immediately following the completion' 
of the first Hijrl millennium (1000-1011 A.H.). Thereafter only 
two coins from the Atak mint are in evidence, one a rupee of 
Aurangzeb, ascribed doubtfully to Atak Banaras, and the other 
a rupee of 1158 H., unique as bearing the simple mint^name 
Atak without the o.omplementary Banaras. Thus, excluding 
the doubtful nifiee, Atak coins range from 1(XK)-1011 A.H., and 
after an interval of no less than 147 years a single rupee of this 
mint appears in 1158 A.H. Now do the ZafarAbAd coins fill this 
big gap ? They cover just the 48 yean from 1069-1117 A.H. 
Hence for 99 years out of 147 not a single Atak nor a single 
ZafarAbad coin is known. Verily then, the ZalarAbfid rupees 
notwithstanding, the gap still yawns. If, however, the Atak 
BanAras rupee of AurangzSb be held to be conectly at^buted 
to that mint, then, accepting the suggested identification, we 
shall have to admit that in the reign of AuiangzAb from one 
and the same mint some coins issued bearing the mint-name 
Atak and others ZafarAbAd— a procedure extremely improbable. 

The statement that the workmanship of the ^arAbAd cow 
bespeaks for them a northmi rather than a southern origin 
should not, I think, be pressed. For what workmanship is 
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dietinotly northern and what eouthem ? In the Bouth the 
BfJ&pur mint supplied exceUent, the ShoUpur fair, and the 
Oulkanda poor^samples of the ooin«engraver*8 art : even as in 
the north the Agra coins are of superior execution to those of 
Mult&n, and these again to those c/t Qandahfir. In the matter 
of workmansMp the ^afar&bfid rupees seem to me quite up to 
medium quality, and their lettering bears resemblance not less to 
the calligraphy of Kulbarga in the south than to that 
N8rnol in the north. Certainly keener eyes than mine are needed 
to distinguish merely by their make the ^afar&b§d rupees from 
those of either the southern mint of Daulat&b&d or the northern 
mint of L&hor. 

If then the Zafar&b§d coins alon^ with those of Atok do 
not constitute a continuous series, and if the shape of the letters 
proves nothing as to the place of origin, there remains no evi- 
dence, so far as 1 am awarSj At warrant the identification of the 
Zafar&b&d mint with that id Atak. 

Yet another town bore the name of Zafarabftd — Bldar in 
the Dakhin. That tliis place may have been the mint-town 
Mr. Irvine suj^ested long ago,” and Mr. Nelson Wright in his 
recently published Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum 
declares in favour of this as the ” more probable ” location of 
the mint. Founded by Ahmad gheh 1, the ninth king of the 
BahmanI dynasty, Bldar supplanted Kulbarga as the seat of the 
government, and became about 1430 A.D. the capital of the 
kingdom. It is the Muhammadabad of the BahmanI coins, and 
within its citadel are still to be seen the ruins of a mint that was 
active so late as the reign of Tipu Sultan. It was in 1656 A.D. 
(1067 A.H.) that Prince Aurangzeb signahsed his capture of the 
town by changing its name to Zafarabad. Thereafter it re- 
mained a part of the imperial dominions till Asaf J&h by his 
victory at Shakar Khelda in 1724 A.D. established his indepen- 
dence and founded the house of the present Nizams. Thus this 
Zafar&bfid Bldar came into the possession of the Mugbals at the 
very close of the reign of Shah Jahan 1, and continued subject 
to them throughout the long reign of his successor. Now it is 
precisely this period that we find covered by the coins of Jafar- 
Ab&d, its earliest rupee dating from the last year of Sh&h Jahan, 
and later issues ranging from the 1st to the 49th year of Aurang- 
z5b. So close a correspondenoe of the history of Bldar with the 
dates on the ^afar&b^ rupees constitutes a strong argument 
for identifying the mint-town with ^afar&b&d Bldar. 

How to account for the renew^ activity of this mint in the 
fifth and sixth years of the reign of *Alamglr U is a problem 
that still awaits solution. Inamuch as the term 4!^«ar&bfid 
admits of being regarded as an honorific epithet syiMtiiMous 
with Dfir al Fat^, ‘ the Seat of Victory,’ it is oonoeivaUe that 
*Alamglr ll’a ^arftbad may be an entirely different place 
from AurangzSb’s. This dietinotly improbable oonjeotore I 
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Tcntnre to hasaid meraljr from my inability to mugeat any 
adaquate reason wby Bldar so late as 1757 A.D. (1171 A-fi.)* 
tbns some thiriy>thiw years after its inolosion in the Baidarlbld 
State— should be striking coins in the name of the feeble Mn|ihid 
Emperor 'Alamglr II. 

Qw. P. Taylob. 




OCTOBER, 1909. 

'nie Moathly General Meeting of the Aeietio Soeiety of 
Bengal was heU on Wednesday, the fth Oetober, 1M9, at 

9^16 P.M. 

Db. B. Dbnmon Ross, Ph.D., in the ohsir. 

The following members were present : — 

Babu Monmohaii (*hakrsvsrti» Mr. B. L. Ohandhurig 
Mr. H. G. QraveSg Br. E P, UarrisoOg Mr. H, H. Hayden, 
Mr. C. H. Blesteveii, Mr. W A. Lee, Dr. Indumidhab 
Malliokg Lieute^Colonel F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., l^v, A C. 
Ridsdale, Major L. Rogers, LM S., Captain H. B. Simth, I.M.8., 
Mr. O H. Tipper, Pandit Yogesa Chandra Sastri-Sarnkbya^ 
ratna-Vedatirtha. 

Viaitars: — Rev. G Dandoy, S J., Rev H. Hnsteii, S.J 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

One hundred and seveiity-siz presentations were an- 
nounced. 

The General Secretary reported : — 

1. That Lieut.-Col M. J. Kelawala had expressed a wish 
to withdraw from the Society 

2. That Mr Jain Vadya and Babu Mohini Mohon Mitra 
were dead 

3. That Mr. T. H. D. LaTouohe had been electeda Trustee 
of the Indian Museum in the place of Sir Thomas Holland, 
resigned. 

The Chairman announced that in accordance with Rule 38 
of the Society’s Rules, the names of the following gentle- 
men had been posted up as defaulting Members since the last 
meeting, and were now removed from the Member list : — 

Babu San jib Chandra Sanyal; Kumar Rameahwar Maliah, 
and Babu J. N. Daa, Khaiispur High Sohool, Daulatpur, 
P.O. Khulna. 

The proposed new Rules in oonneotion with the creation of 
Fellowships in the Society, of which intimation had already 
been given by circular to all Members, were brought up for 
final ^spnsaL 

The votes of the Members were laid on the table, and the 
nhidrm^i requested any Members who had not expieased their 
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opinions to take the present opportunity of filling in voting 
papers. Several such papers were filled in, and with the votes 
returned by Members, were scrutinized. The Chairman ap- 
pointed Dr. E. P. Harrison and Mr. C. H. Kesteven to be scru- 
tineers. The scrutineers reported as follows : — 

For the proposed new rules . . 108 

Against the proposed new rules . . 10 

Carried. 

The following five gentlemen were balloted for ae Ordi- 
nary Members : — 

Prof, Paul J. Briihl, M.I.E.E., F.G.S., Prof., C. E. CoUege, 
Sibpur, proposed by Sir Thomas Holland, seconded by 
Mr. G. H. Tipper ; Mr, Percy Brown, A.R C.A., Principal, Gov- 
ernment School of Art, Calcutta, proposed by Dr. N. Annandale, 
seconded by Mr. G. H Tipper; Mr, A. Hah, proposed by 
the Rev. A. C. Ridsdide, seconded by Lieut.-Colonel 
F. P. Maynard, I.M.S. ; Babu Ordhendra Coomar Oanguli Soli- 
citor, High Court, Calcutta, proposed by Babu Rakhal Das 
Banerji, seconded by Babu Amulya Charan Ghosh, Vidya- 
bhusana; Dr, Khaliluddin Ahm^, L.M.S., proposed by 
Maulavi Abdus Salam. seconded by Dr. A. Suhrawairiy. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. An illustrated Note on an Indian Deity called, Revanta . — 
By Pandit Vbnode Bbhaiii Bhattaoharta. Communicated 
by Dr. T. Blooh. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal, 


2. Some Persian Folklore Stories concerning the Buins of 
Persepolis.-~By Captain C. M. Gibbon. 

3. Stone Implements from the Tengyueh District, Yunnan 
Province, Westem^China {with a short account of the beliefs of 
the Yunnanese regarding these objects), — By J. C. Brown. 

These papers have been published in the Journal for 
August, 1909. 

4. The Word Scarlet,'' — By General A. Hontum- 

SoHiNDLBB. Communicated by Dr. E. D. Ross. 

6. Reference to Babylon in the Rigveda, — By A. C. 
Sen, M.A.. M.R.A.C. 

These papers will be pubfished in a subsequent number of 
the Journal, 

6. An Alchemical Compilation of the 13(A Century A,D . — 
By H. E. Stapleton, B.A., B.So. 

This paper will be pubfished in the Memoirs, 
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7. ContribnUone to the BUhory and JUkulogif <*/ 
Eaetem India, I.^Bg H. E. 8TAnjTOir, BJLt B.8o. 

Tliis paper will be publisbed in a aubeeqnent number of tlie 
Jownal. 
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3S* An lUiMtmitcd N«tc ott •« ZndlMi Mlir 00ti 
lUmntik. 

By Pamoit BmooA BiAabi Bidtabikoba, 


HHitetn Indi*. In tlw Mth obaftHf, WMab cnwintiMli 
m iniHIM (li Indinn g^, te 

M «• raatf w ftOMM 

ICOTITfWWr WlWliTwlWTOll^t I 


*‘RSvanta (s/ioM be repteefnfed) on horaebaok sarroimded by 
** a hunting party.’* 

To mc^ern Hindus a god bv the name of Rivanta is hardly 
known , and we have to look into the older periods of Indian 
history and art for further information. The only indioatione 
left to us by Varahamihira for identifying any ancient image of 
some Hindu deity with Revanta have just been mentioned. 
It is ^evident from his description that at his time RSvanta, 
so to speak, stood only on the lower platfonn of the Hindu 
Pantheon. However, the mere fact of his finding a place in 
Var&hamihira’s desc'riptive list is sufficient to prove that he 
must have been of some importance, and for this xea<on ire 
may well expect to find some images of RSvanta still preserv^ 
to us. 

According to the Visnu-Pur&na, lii, 2, 6 and 7, Revanta 
was the son of Surya, bom by Suiya’s wife Samjfift, who had 
adopted the body of a mare. In that shape she gave birth 
to three children, all of them conceived from Suiya, ets , fimt 
the AMnl^kumSra^dvaya,^ and thereafter Rtvania 

It is a remarkable fact that among the many medimval 
images of Hindu gods from Magadha or Bihar, we find some 
fdueatriaii statues cIoee|[y resembling the descriptiloo givsii by 
Varlhamihira of the hnages of Rfivanta. This fact becomes iU 
the more important If we remember that Varfthamihira bim^ 
eeK was a MSgadha Br&hmana.* The equestrian statues just 
lefened to have up to the present date been desoribed as 
images of Kalktn, te, the tenth, or future inoarnatiQn of 
Vispu, and, undoubtedly, Visnu in his future Avatara used to 
te'V^MWHented in a similar manner riding on homeback. 


1 VtkbMf maming and evcnhig stars are msant by this pair ei 
htav^V twms.**— T. Blocu. 

t gte Kern’s Prc^esfsMssdiMsao/ Its BrAoafisSiWSI^pSM I. The 
Mcod part of tbs Hams, fafAsra, ths woH-known Persian word lor « fioa,* 

jkaqassdiy in luffMiiia or Bihar dariUb tha uSBSi AgM.^T. BeocU. 
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However, I think that the attendant fignree on the images just 
referred to — an iUnstration of which is published along with 
this note — ^preclude us from upholding their old name as images 
of Kalkin, and that in view of tlmir close agreement with 
Varahamihira's description we should in future eaU them 
images of BXvania, As will be seen from the iUustration 
published with this note, the man on horseback is followed by 
two dogs, one running under the horse and the other chasing 
a deer ; two antelopes in front of the horse ; an archer ready 
to shoot the deer; two drummers, two cymbal-players, one 
umbrella-bearer, two hdnghi pole-bearers, one water-carrier. 
Another attendant carries some kind of game on his shoulders, 
perhaps a boar, while a number of armed attendants are 
maroMn^ in front of the eor^e. The other images of thesame 
type which are in the Indian Museum closely agree, although 
the attendants are a little less in number. 

There can be no questioning as to the fact that the atten- 
dant figures just described have no place whatever in the legend 
of Kalkin, the future Avatara of Visnu. All that we read 
about him in the Puranas is that he will appear riding on a 
horse, and so we find him also represented in sculpture on the 
numerous relievos of the ten Avatftras of Visnu, which are 
known to us from Northern India. On the other hand, it is 
evident that the archers, dogs, and other attendants are very 
well suited for a person whom the artist intended to represent 
as hunting (mfgaydkndd) ^ such as Revanta used to be repre- 
sented according to the description by Var&hamihira. Thus, 
the musicians playing drums and cymbals do this in order to 
frighten the game and to drive it out of the jungle into the 
open fields. One part out of the hunter’s bag is already 
carried by one of the attendants on his shoulders, viz.^ the 
animaX which I take to be a boar. The ^'banghtwalas ” cany 
water along for the use of the hunting party, and the bowl 
held by the person on horseback indicates that he is making 
use of this simple refreshment. The umbrella which is carried 
over the head of the man on horseback simply indicates bis 
royal rank, and the do^ following the horse proves that the 
.man riding on the horse is out hunting. 

Thus all these indications clearly point to Revanta, fund 
prevent us from calling the main figure in those images 
KflJkin.” There remains, moreover, one important point to 
be noted. The man on horseback wears boots like those worn 
by Surya on his many images. It would be.difficult to e^laln 
this attire in an image of Kalkin, while it can not surprise us 
in the least to find Revanta,. the son of Surya, dressed like his 
father and wearing boots in accordance wiih the fashion of the 
people from Northern India.' 

ysrShsmihira, I. e., «. 46. 




36 . Some of the Problems act ue by the Rivers of 
Befis^sL 

By W. A. Inqus 


In an interesting pa|)er, which was publislicd in the 
‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for September, 1968, 
Captain Hirst, I.A., lias dismssed several questions connected 
with the river Kosi in partu^ular and with rivcns in the plains 
of India generally. TIjc paper deals in part with what is, 
perhaps, a sqmswhftt speculative theory in regard to the 
roles which Nature has prescribed for the behaviour of riven 
in the periods of youth, middle age, and decay. The 
intervals of time involved are indeterminate, but are certainly 
vast as reckoned in years or even in (^entiirics. It may be of 
interest to speculate as to the conditions which are likely 
to prevml when the Himalayas have been worn down to the 
approximate level of tlic plains, hut we can hardly put such 
speculations to any practical use in out present work-a-day 
world. 

Captain Hirst has, however, made some practical sugges- 
tions with respect to works which might be carried out, or 
which should be abstained from, having regard to the existing 
stage of river growth. Ho has invited an examination of 
his proposals, and as during the course of my service in the 
Public Works Department I have had, occasionally, to deal 
with such matters, 1 venture to resume the discussion. 

In regard to the general question of the construction of 
maiginal embankments which liave for their object the preven- 
tion of the overflow of flood. Captain Hirst saj^ 

''Embankments designed to eveiy drop of flood 
"water from prote(‘ted lands are inadvisable, but it may 
"be admitted that if the design of the embanlments permits 
"certain flood waters to wandW over protected areas, thona 
"embaidmients may be of uae, and Natare may, not urn* 
"leaaonabiy, ahow no resentment to their growth; in other 
" words, it may, at any time of nnuaual flood, be necessary to 
' admit flood waters to so-called protected lands, even to tlw 
' extent of seriously inundating those lands.’* 

With this statement of tlw case, I entirely concur, and 
1 think that it is the view held by nearly all engineem who 
have had experience of flood banks in Bengal. It mnat, 
however, be reoogniaed that it ia not possible to lay down any 
hard and fast rule or precept which can be applied to aU 
rivers alike. 
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Captain Hirst writes that: — *'A11 rivers flowing through 
** plains similar to the Gangetic Plain behave in much 
'*the same manner.” This can only be accepted in a very 
general sense. It is true that all such rivers have certain 
features in common. They are all unable to pass a high flood 
within their natural banks. They are all silt-bearing to a 
greater or less degree, and they are all liable to bank erosion. 
There is, however, a great variation in these factors, and 1 
would lay great stress on the necessity for the careful con- 
sideration of the peculiarities of each river. 

In a great many cases the natural conditions render close 
embanking practically impossible. The following instances 
will illustrate this. 

The river Damodar rises in the Chota Nagpur hills and 
flows into the estuary of the Hughli through the Burdwan 
and Hughli Districts. It was calculated in 1863 by Captain 
(later General) Dickens that at the head of the deltaic portion 
of the river the flood volume was 583,672 cuseos,* while 
opposite the town of Burdwan the capacity of the channel 
had fallen to 263,082 cusecs, and at Amta, just above the 
tidal portion, it was only 76,519 cusecs. In this case the 
problem whs solved, or perhaps, it would be more correct to 
say that the knot was cut, by close banking the left side of the 
river and leaving the right bank for the greater part open to 
spill. 

The Selye is one of the streams which pour their floods 
into the inundated tract in the Midnapur District. In 1866 
Lieut. R. G. Smyth, R.E., reckoned the flood discharge, where 
it enters the plains at 72,063 cusecs, while near the outfall into 
the Rupnarain estuary the channel could only accommodate 
21 ,666 cusecs. The Cossye is another stream passing through 
and over this tract, which, at times of high flood, becomes an 
inland sea. It was calculated by Mr. Apjohn that, during 
the height of a flood which occurred in October, 1876, the 
volume of water passing the weir at Midnapur was 187,400 
cusecs, while only 46,400 cusecs were passing within the 
channels of the river in the lower portions. 

In Orissa, the Khoakhye branch of the Mahanadi passes 
into and through the Puri District. A very careful enquiry 
into the volume of flood of the Mahanadi and the capacity 
of the numerous channels through which the flood finds its 
way to the sea, was made by Mr. Rhind shortly after the 
occurrence of a very high flood in 1872. He calculated that 
the greatest volume of flood entering the head of the Khoakhye 
was 334,482 cusecs, while the channels in the Puri District by 
which the flood can pass to the sea could not be depcoided 
on to pass more than about 46,000 cusecs. 


1 Short for * cubic feet per second.* 
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In oaees such as these it is obvious that any idea of 
confining the whole flood within marginal banks is ^together 
out of the question. There are, however, other rivers in the 
plains with respect to whioh the conditions are di^rent. For 
instance, the river Gaiidak, which is of about the same size 
as the Kosi, and whicli issues ironi the Himalayas only a short 
distance to the west oi that stream, has a channel of such 
capacity throughout that the whole flood is, ordinarily, 
passed to the Ganges, with the aid of marginal embankments 
of moderate height in which fhere are no gaps or esoapes. 
I am far from saying that T think that such a state of aihirs 
is altogether desirable, )mt there Is no doubt that, in some 
cases, it is practicable to create it. 

Captain Hirst alludesi to the evils which have been caused 
in China by embankments ill-applied, and he expresses a doubt 
if the Indian engineers have sufficiently taken to heart the 
warning given. 1 can, I think, give an assurance on this 
point. Questions wit)) regard to the elTert of marginal flood 
banks on the rcfiimo of the channels of ihv rivers by which 
they stand and whosf* floods they conhne, are now, and have 
been for many years, frequently under discussion Hy some 
of the engineers who have had to deal with the rivers of 
Bengal, marginal embankments have been held as altogether 
abominable By others, among whom 1 number myself, it 
has been held that marginal flood bank<4. designed with 
discretion and with a proper understanding of the factors of 
the case, are of service. Uis, however, fully recognised that 
it is rather that they are a lesser evil than uncontrolled floods, 
than that they are in themselves a positive good. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, Superintendent of Government Embank- 
ments, in a report to the Board of Revenue (dated Sth 
October, 1829) on the state of the embankments on the 
river Gaadak, wrote that cm the riglit bank, in the 
Saran pistnet, the river had encroach^ and destroyed a 
considerable portion of the embankment. With respect to 
the extent of the inundation he said - — 

*‘The extent of it, upon an estimation which I believe 
'‘to be much within its real limits, cannot be less than 
" 120, (XX) beegabs. When it is considered that from the 
* ' whole of this space one crop of th«* two generally produced 
*'in the year haa been entirely prevented, some idea may 
"be formed of the benefit that would be derived from the 
" re-construction of the bunds. 

" Supposing the average produce of each beegah to yield 
"Rupees 7 per annum (an average of Rupees 3 below the 
** productive rate of the Tirhoot District), the total loss sus- 
"tained the diminution of the cultivation will annually be 
"upwards of four lacs of rupees. 

" The above account of the damage cansed to the Saran 
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** District from the neglect of the bunds will not be deemed an 
** exaggerated one when the nature of the inundation be 
** considered. At Belloe and at Butgong, the tw6 principal 
** places where the embankments have be^ carried away, the 
river has made such encroachments that it has now reached 
** the low land and formed for itself channels in every direc- 
tion. Instead of flowing gradually over its banks as it would 
** do in most situations (even where there are no embankments), 
**it now enters the interior country in a volume of such 
** magnitude and depth as it is quite impossible for any species 
** of cultivation, to which the natives of Upper India are accus- 
** tomed, to withstand. 

In recommending the restoration of these banks, I am 
** desirous'of not being thought inconsistent to principles which 
** I have advocated on other occasions. I consider the differ- 
‘*6nce in the cultivation between the Lower and Upper Pro- 
** vinces to be quite sufficient to explain the necessity of different 
systems being acted on. In the one instance the countiy 
** was well adapted to receive the inundation from the numer- 
** ous deep and uncultivated jheels which were to be found 
** scattered over its surface, the bottom of which it served 
**to raise by the deposit of alluvium, and ultimately by this 
** process to bring them into cultivation. In the other we find 
** the country reduced from the highest state of fertility to one 
"of comparative waste, whilst no ultimate benefits are ever 
"likely to be derived of sufficient magnitude to restore the 
"losses which the admission of the inundation has alreckdy 
"occasioned.” 

In 1862 Major Baker (later Sir William Baker, Secretory 
to the Government of India) wrote, in connection with a 
proposal to confine the flood of the Damodar by embank- 
ments on both sides of the river: — "If, according to the 
third project, it be determined to retain the embank- 
" ments, I have no doubt that they may be re-coifstruoted 
"sufficiently far apart, and with sufficient height and 
"section, to contain and confine such floods of the Damoo- 
"dah as have been hitherto recorded, but the ultimate 
" and unavoidable effect of such measure would be to raise 
" the river bed, to necessitate a constant and proportionate 
"increase to the height and section of embankments and 
"to stimulate the growth of the shoals and sand banks at 
"the mouth of the nver. No bright that could be pven 
"to the embankments would protect them from bring ooca- 
"sionally undermined by an oblique set of the current, 
" and a breach thus occurring would expose the country and 
" the Railway Works to the risk of greater disaaW t|an 
" would be possible in the present state of the banks. The 
" certain evils which 1 have just described nflght be of slow 
"growth, and i^he contingent ones might ndt happen for 
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yean, bat sooh •» i^iiey an, they are ineei^fmble from thi^ 
** xdu, and it might even be iaid, that the liiere peifeotly the 
**embankmeiita are maintaiiied in the meaaiime, the greater 
* ' will be the eventual oataetrophe.** 

Ab I have already remarked, th!^ oaae wee dealt with by 
having the right bank of the river open to flood, while tlie 
left bank, on which are the East Indian Railway im the more 
important towna and villagea, was provided nith an effloient 
embankment without any apiil-ways. So far, it doea not 
appear that there has lieen any Mpreoiable rim in the flood 
levels of the lower portion of the Damodar, but, in the oouiee 
of time, as the snrfaoe of the country open to flood on the 
right bank is raised by the deposit of silt, some rise must take 
place unless tlie channel of the river enlarges to a oorrea- 
ponding extent. This was recognised at the time when it was 
decided to carry out the work. Captain Dickens wrote in 
1863: — *' It is true that we cannot calculate upon permanence 
** in the improved state oi things, on the whole, which will 
ensue; but, as the improvement will in all probability last 
** for many years, sodas there will be, meanwhile, opportunity 
** afforded to watch the effects of the floods and to devim 


** farther measures, which may result in still greater improve- 
‘‘ment, thb objection appears to form no reason why the 
** measure of relief afforded at so small a cost should not be at 


‘*once applied.*’ 

In 1868, Captain Harris, who carried out a most valuable 
survey of the river Mahanadi and its delta, expressed the 
opinion that the growth of the embankments in the delta 
between 1840 and 1866 had caused a higher level of flood. 
This view was not, however, accepted by Captain Short, who 
was then Superintendent of Embankments. He pointed out 
t^t it could hardly be said that the Mahanadi was embanked 
at all, as, at times of high flood, the water spread over the 
country generally. In his opinion what was most wanted was 
an endmvour to maintain a certain equilibrium in the division 


of the flood at the head, and throu^out the main branches 
of the delta. 


Since that time much has been done to improve the 
embankments in Orissa, largely in connection with the canal 
system. Larflps areas have Imn provided with a network 
of canals, and from these areas the flood has been effectually 
exduded. In the tracts which are outside the Canal nrslem 


many of the channels are embanked, but sj^lways are aOowed 
and some channels have no flood banks, ^e distribution of 
the flood is now fairly regular and, oertoinly. If we eompece 
the existing oonditioos with those descriDM in the eariy 
papers, we can claim to have made a oonsldersble advance. 
It is, of ooufse, the case diet the lands open to flood will, 
veiy gradually, be raised in levd while those protected wQl 
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remain stationary, and, as in the case of the Damodar, 
so here, the flood level may in time rise. In either case, how- 
ever, the outlet to the sea .is near, and as the mean sea level 
may, for practical pui^ses, be ta^en as a flzed quanti^rwy 
rise in the flood line will give an increased gradient and so tend 
to increase the discharge capacity of the channels in the delta. 
In Orissa there is no difficulty in the way of drainingt he 
protected lands, and, 1 think that it may be said that 
have here the advantages of protection from flood with as few 
of the disadvantages as is practicable. 

1 think that these instances are sufficient to show that the 
dangers of flood banks are understood by those who have 
to deal with them. At the present time the chief aim of the 
embankment engineers, in parts of Bengal, is to lessen the bad 
effects caused by existing embankments of long standing 
which were made without method. Suggestions have often 
been made for the wholesale removal of offending banks, but the 
vested interests in the protected lands are great, and the present 
certain loss is more apparent than the prospective future gain. 
Any action in this direction must necessarily be very gradual. 

We sometimes hear it urged as a general objection to flood 
banks that they are an interference with the operations of Na- 
ture. Thus, Captain Hirst says : — ** Any training works carried 
** out with the object of forcing a river, of the nature of those 
** under discussion, however small that river may be, to follow 
**and maintain a course which it has no tendency to assume, 
'*must be contrary to the intentions of Nature herself. An 
* ‘ embankment with little or no water way through it for the 
carrying off of flood waters, is a glove thrown in Nature’s 
' * face— an insult which she has not yet been known to leave 
** unavenged.” 

It is, no doubt, the case that we can do nothing to control 
or alter the action of the great natural forces. We cannot 
cause the rain to fall, or the sun to shine, or the wind to blow. 
We can, however, and we do every day, interfere with and 
modify the operations of Nature. Every field that is ploughed 
and sown with com is such an interference. We have, by selec- 
tion and crossbreeding, modified very many plants and animals. 
We construct reservoirs to store water and we abstract water 
from streams and apply it to the irrigation of land without any 
regard to the Apparent intention of Nature. We protect the 
banks of rivers from natural erosion and we dredge up fiand 
and mud from places in which Nature intended it to remain. 
There are, of course, limits within which we must confine our 
efforts, and succesB depends on a due apprehension of these 
limits, and on a just sense df proportion. 

In the matter of flood banks. Nature has taken the first 
step. In the plains of Bengal, the rivers are, as a rule, of a 
deltaic character and we find the highest ground along their 
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margins. That is, the stream in its natural condition is 
alre^y to some extent embanked. This is due to the deposit 
of silt from the water flowing out of the stream orer its sides. 
1 thii s therefore, that it is not an undue interference with 
natural conditions to add an artificial embankment of mode- 
rate height. We must, however, keep dearly in view the 
necessity of ascertaining what capacity the embanked channel 
w '1 have for the passa^ of floods, and when, as is generally 
the case, the capacity decreases as we proceed down stream, 
overflows have to be allowed at suitable nlaces. 

If the problem were limited to making provision for the 
passage of certain determined volumes of water it would be com- 
paratively simple Wbdt makes it much more diflRcult is the 
addition to the water of the mixture of sand and earth, 
generally termed silt, ^\lnch is brought down in the flood from 
the uplands. The silt, which varies greatly in composition and in 
proportionate volume in different nvers, must cither be passed to 
the sea, or to the receiving ii\ci in the case ot a tributary, or, 
it must be spread over the adjacent count ly, or, it may, for 
a time, accumulate in the channel it clf. It may be assumed 
that rivers of the class ae are c^onsidenng, vheii in flood, enter 
the plains with a high velocity and heavily charged with silt. 
The power of canying forward the silt depends on the velocity 
of the stream, and as the velocity diminishes some of the silt 
has to be dropped. In the case of a low flood the water 
mostly remains within the banks, natural or artificial The 
stream will carry on part of the silt to tlio sea or to the main 
river. The remaining }>art of the silt, mainly the sand, most 
be dropped in the b^ and must, for the time being, diminish 
the capacity of the channel. This must happen in all cases 
whether there are artificial flood banks or not. When there 
is a high flood the river has to seek relief, and, in addition to 
the passage of water and silt over the banks generally, the 
relief is frequently found by means of gaps or breaches in the 
banks, through which laige volumes of sand are thrown up 
over the surface of (he country and the channel of the river 
is thereby temporanly improv^. That is, speaking generally, 
daring seasons of low floods the channel deteriorates and 
becomes less capable of passing flood, then, a high flood comes 
and effects a silt clearance on a larM scale, the sand being 
thrown up over the country and thelM deepened. The gap 
in the banka, if left uncontrolled, frequently develop, and, in 
some oases, the coarse of the steeam is aotusUy ohaaged.wfaile 
the former chsanel is almost closed by the ^posit of sand. 
An instance in point is the Begoa breach in the right bank of 
the Damodar river. Such changes come, no doubt, in the due 
course of Nature’s operations, but, none the less, they are 
extremely inconvenient in a country already thickly populated 
and where it is no easy task for the inhabitants to move to 
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fieeh lands. * Along the new course, cultivated lands are 
submeri^ and er^ed, or are covert with sand, as they 
may fall in the bed or banks of the new stream, while along 
the old course the loss of water in the dry season is often 
seriously felt. Now, when a river has banks of moderate 
firmness, so that side erosion can bo kept within reasonable 
limits, there is little or no practical difficulty in closing such 
gaps and in providing equivalent Bpillwa;^ for the flood by 
means of paved overflows at about the level of the natural 
bank. A pavement with nibble stone or concrete blocks is 
sufficient to prevent a gap forming. It is not difficult to 
calculate with approximate accuracy the volume of flood 
which should be provided for at the sites selected for the over- 
flows. What, however, has not yet been fully determined 
is whether those overflows will act effectively in relieving the 
river channel of sand. As has been mentioned by Captain 
Hirst, the silt is partly carried in suspension in the water and 
is partly rolled along the bed, and it is with respect to the 
latter part that there is some doubt. Escape sluices with 
large vents would, perhaps, be more efficient, but they would 
also be more expensive. 

1 have said that the embankment engineers recognise that 
flood banks have their dangers, but I think that it must be 
admitted that it is desirable that more attention should be 
given to the observation and record of alterations in the width 
and depth of the channels of the rivers, and also of the effect 
of the deposit of silt in raising the level of the flooded lands. 
The Gandak has been close banked for a good many years, and 
we ought to know more than we do with reuard to the ques» 
tion whether the bed of the river is reidly Ming raised rela^ 
tively to the protected lands, and whether the capacity of the 
river to pass flood is deteriorating or improving. 

Cajitain Hirst alludes to damage done by flood in recent 
years in North Bihar and expresses the opinion that it is more 
than probable that these floods are mainly, if not entirely, due 
to the prevalence of embankments in those parts. This, 1 
think, shows a tendency to take any stick as good enough to 
beat a dog with a bad name. In effect, it cannot, justly, be 
said that flood embankments are prevalent in North Bihar. 
Certainly, in the Darbhanga district, with regard to which 
Captain Hirst writes that the flood level has risen 3 feet 
in 20 years and that inconceivable and irreparable damage 
has been done, the streams causing the damage are not 
embanked. In the Muzaffarpur and Champaran districts 
there are some private embankments on the Bur Gandak river, 
but they are of small height. 

There is, sometimes, a tendency to write of flood banks 
as if they actually caus^ the flood. This, of course, is not 
the case. The flood is due to excessive rainfall on the catchment 
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of the stfeein* and to the oonditiona undbr irhioh the water 
flows off the oatohment. What flood banhi ean do, and do do, 
is to alter the distribation of the flood water. *Th^ do this 
in two ways : Ist, in the case of a river which llowa in a 
hollow, sooh as the Oan^^ above its dettaic portion, they 
reduce the reservoir space for the spread of the inundation 
in the valley or basin of the river; 2nd, in the ease of 
streama of a deltoio character which flow on ridges, they 
prevent the flood leaving;; the parent stream and flomng away 
over, or thioi^h gaps m the sides of the ridges. Consequently, 
if protection is given to lands on the margin of the upper pa^ 
of a stream then' will, necessarily, be a greater volume 
of flood, or rather, a groator share of the floro, in the lower 
part of the stream. That this has occurred to some extant 
along the Bur Oandak is probable, but here, as generally* 
accurate information is wanting. 

Captiun Hirst has also drawn attention to the embank* 
raent which carries the Tirhut State Hallway along the 
northern bank of the Ganges to the west of tlie Koai. This 
embankment to a small extent limits the reservoir space of the 
Ganges, but its action in ibis respect is inconstderable, and it 
serves rather as a division between the inundation of the 
Ganges and that caused by the overflow of the streams from 
the north, which turn eastwards and join the Kosi near its 
mouth. It does not appear to be probable that it will cause 
any sensible alteration in the flood level of the Ganges, and I 
do not share Captain Hirst’s apprehension that it may injure 
the navigable channel of that river. 

With respect to the Kosi itself, I think that there will be 
a general agreement by those who have had any experience of 
river embankments, with Captain Hirst’s conclusion that the 
time has not yet come for any attempt to embank or to train 
that river, if indeed, it is, in its present state, worthy of the 
name of river at all. On entering the plains it flows, over 
rather than through, a flat lop-sided cone of ^^andy silt which it 
is itself depositing. The cone is lop-sided because on the west 
after a short distance the land is higher, while on the east and 
south there is, foi a considerable distance, a gradual slope of 
about the same gradient in either direction. In 1876, in oodp 
nection with a general enquiry into the possibilities of irrigation 
canals from the streams of North Bihar, Colonel Haig, R.E., 
wrote about the tract of oonntry between the Kumla and the 
Kosi: — ‘*The tract comprised between the two rivers men- 
tioned is about 66 miles in width. It has afall from north to 
** south in its upper half at the rate of about 2 feet per mile. 
** From west to east the ground rises from the Kumla to the 
** Bulan, and then falls ^m the Bulan to the Kosi. Urns 
** the Bulan, which is the central and the largest of about a 
‘'dozen streams which intemect the district from north to 
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south, runs along the summit of two great plains which 
** slope from it downwards towards the two marginal rivers. 
** There is a counterslope inland for a few miles from the Kosi, 
but little or none from the Kumla.*’ 

The levels taken showed that the lowest low water level 
of the Kosi was only 5 to 6 feet below the surface of the 
country. As regards iterations in the course of the stream, 
Colonel Haig wrote: — ‘‘At the frontier its present channel is 
‘ ' now 2 miles to the west of what it was in 1844 when the 
‘ ' maps were made, and further down the main stream now flows 
in a channel from 4 to 6 miles west of its former course.” 

Since 1876 many further changes have occurred and the 
stream is unstable in the highest degree. The Kosi when in 
flood carries immense quantities of silt, consisting largely of 
micaceous sand, which it spreads over the country. In 1894 it 
was feared that the stream was showing a tendency to leave 
altogether the channel in which it was at that time flowing, and 
to work back to some previous course much to the east, which 
would endanger the Civil Station of Pumea. 

In January 1895 I was deputed to examine the channels 
of the river at the point where it enters our territory, and for 
a short distance within the Nepalese territory. I quote the 
following from the report I made: — **The flrst thing that 
** strikes one on entering Nepalese territory at Patherdewa 
*‘is the enormous deposit of silt, chiefly mica sand, which has 
''been laid over the ground in the last few years. I think I 
" am within the mark when I say that the whole country from 
" the frontier up to Bubia has bron raised two feet. I camped 
''at Sinoo-ari, where the huts of the village, which has been 
" almost abandoned, were filled with sand to this extent.'’ 

It was most remarkable to find large areas of country 
on which the Sal trees and i|large Cotton trees had been killed 
by the silt. This, in turn, is soon covered by dense grass 
jungle of great height, and these jungles are well known as 
the homes of tigers. The impression is given that the river 
must be engaged in cutting out for itself a channel through 
some former deposit of silt within the hills, and appearances 
give strong support to the view taken by Captain Hirst that 
the Kosi , as a stream of its present volume, is of very recent 
date, and that very many years must elapse before we can 
hope for even a moderately stable channel in the plains. At 
the same time it does not seem to be probable that the stream 
will make any sudden change from the general direction of its 
present course. I venture to quote again from my report 
of 1895 : — When we consider that the spill water is flowing 
" in a much shallower channel than the main stream, and that 
"it is much more obstructed by grass jungle, the danger which 
" has been apprehended of a new river forming will, I think, 
* have a less formidable aspect. A fall of 3 or 3) feet per 
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**mi]e is no doubt suffioieut to cause a gmt velocity if a 
** stream is dowing 20 or 80 feet deep, but it is nothiiig very 
** terrible if it is flowing 5 or 6 feet deep. But there is no 
doubt that the roost important factor in the situation is the 
''amount of silt carried. White the stream Is fully charged 
''with silt it cannot *^rode. The silt causes the evil of a 
'-shallow river constantly changing its course, but it seems to 
" me also to set a limit to the extent ot the change, or, at all 
"events to tend to prevent a sudden change to a side channel. 
"Thus, we find that proceeding along the spill from Bubia 
' and Hurinugra to Patherdewa. there has been practically 
"no erosion. The Kpill channels have banks, but these are 
"entirely composed «>i the recent silt deposit. In going 
"down the stream iioa tioauig from Bubia, in a small ooat. 
"we frequently grounded on the small bunds of rice fields. 

' and the water was simply flowing over t he country between 
"banks of silt. It is only when we get down to b'ahibganj 
" and Patherdewa that the erosion commences.” 

To allow of marginal flood banks being used with any 
chance of success tliere must be a main channel which is 
fairly stable or which only oscillates within iinxlerate limits. 
This at present it far from being the case with the Kosi. 

Captain Hirst has suggested that the Italian system 
of ' Bonificazione ’ might, possibly, be f^fiective if applied to 
the Kosi. There is nothing novel in this system, and it hardly 
seems necessary to have resource to Italian in order to give it 
a name. In my dictionary (("hambei^' Twentieth Century) 
one meaning of the verb ‘to warp’ is:— "To improve land 
by distributing on it by means of embankments, canals, 
flood gates, etc., the alluvial mud brought down by rivers.** 

Lands have been improved in England by warping, but. 
perhaps, the best known instance is the basin system of irriga- 
tion in Egypt, by means of which the fertile Nile mud is 
deposited in the "basins and the water is then run off. To 
a small extent there is the same action during the irrigation of 
rice from the Bengal canals, but here we can only apply 
the water when it is holding a moderate quantity of silt. At 
times of high flood when the water is fully charged, we have 
to shut down for fear of chok ng the canals. Nature is, of 
course, acting in this manner on an enormous scale in the 
delta of the combined Ganges and Brahmaputra, and is con- 
stantly forming, removing and again reforming land. In Orissa, 
in the Puri district. Nature supplicR two very good object 
lessons in the Chilka Lake and the Sur Lake, ^ese basins 
receive flood water from two of the branches into which the 
Mahanadi divides. The outlet of the Chilka Lake is to the sea, 
while in the case of the Sur Lake the water flows back, at the 
end of Uie flood season, by the same channel by which it 
entered. In either case, the silt has been deposited on the 
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bed of the Lake, and the process of warping, or land forma- 
tion, is going on steadily though veiy slowlv. There are, 
lhave no doubt, many places in Bengal, such as the tract 
inundated by the Damodar, and the flooded part of the 
Midnapur District, where, by means of embankments, it might 
be quite practicable to form silting basins somewhat similar to 
those on the Nile. The nature or composition of the silt 
is, however, a very important consideration. To give any 
reasonable chance of success continuity of action is essential, 
and this can only be obtained where we have stable channels 
and flxed positions for the overflow of the flood. 1 am afraid, 
therefore, that in the present state of the Kosi and for many 
years to come, little will be possible in this direction. 

The last question notic^ by Captain Hirst is the desira- 
bility of imiproving the navigable channels of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra, and he advocates that the work required should 
be done by the State as a charge against the general revenues, 
and without requiring a direct return in the shape of tolls. 

Some experimental work has been carried out in recent 
years by the Bengal Government on the Ganges between Patna 
and Damukdia, which showed that a good deal might be done 
by the use of bandals, at a comparatively small cost, to improve 
the channels in the season of low water. 

Dredging is expensive, and it seems advisable to resort to 
it only when there is some very special reason and when the 
volume of trafiii* is great. 

Regarding the financial problem, if it is held, as a general 
principle, that the provision of trafific facilities is of so 
great importance to a country as to warrant the use of 
general revenues without expecting any direct return for 
the outlay, it is not apparent that there should be any distinc- 
tion between roads, railways, waterways, and, perhaps, in the 
future, air- ways. At present roads are provided in India 
partly at the cost of the general tax-payer, and mainly from 
the proceeds of a local rate or cess paid by the owners and 
occupiers of land. All traffic passes, as a rule, free of toll 
though there are some local charges for ferries and bridges. 
In the case of railways, a fair commercial profit is expected 
on the whole capital, though in the case of some of the lines 
owned by Companiei^, the land has been provided at the 
expense of the tax-payer. There are, no aoubt, cases, of 
which the Assam-Bengal Railway is the leading example, 
in which the net receipts do not meet a fair interest charge on 
the capital, but, tak^ as a whole, the amount paid directly 
by the tra^o passing over the Indian railways does now, 
ordinarily, yield a moderate profit after paying all charges, 
including interest on loans. 

For ocean traffic, the sea is, of course, free of tolls, but 
there are charges for light-houm, and harbour facilities have 
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to be peid for tboee ueiitt them, though^ no doubt, in some 
oases, oontribntions have been given from general revenues. 

On inland waterways, earns uve been spent on 

works, sttoh as the Orissa Ck)ast Canal in Bengal, the Book- 
ingham Canal in Madras, and in making the main branches of 
Irrigation Canal systems navigable, from whioh Uttle or no 
direct return is obtained. What the indirect return may be, 
or what addition to the general assets of the country is made 
by such works, it is hard to say. 

The questions raised are wide and oompl6.x, and I can 
make no attempt to answer them. 1 think, however, that it is 
desirable to be cautious in applying to India methods which are 
recommended solely , or mainly, on the ground tliat th^ have 
been adopted with ii]tpareiit success in Europe or America* 
If we think of what has been done in India in the last fifty 
years in the matter of roads, railways, canals, harbour works, 
post ofBcss and telegraphs, let alone education and law, we 
must realise that an enormous change has occurred in the 
economic condition of the country. It seems to me that tbe 
general levelling up and stiffening of the prices of the staples 
of food, whioh has been so marked of late, must be due, in 
part at all events, to the facilities for communication and 
trade which have been given. A change of this extent in the 
economic conditions must ra-act on the social conditions. We 
are rather given, as a people, to consider that we are past 
masters in the art of self-goveniment, but, when we think of 
the difficulties we have at home in dealing with the poor, and 
of the wonderful manner in which this is dealt with in India 
by the people themselves, we must confesn that we have 
to learn as well as to teach. The general rise in the price 
of grain should help the cultivators, and it will bo met by 
increased wages for the earning classes. This must, however, 
tend to draw a sharper lino between the welU to-do, or perhaps, 
we should rather say, between those who have sufficient to live 
on and the very poor. Think of the vast numbers there must 
be in India of the crippled, the halt and the blind, the 
fatherless children and widows, who cannot work and who 
depend solely on charity. This charity has been freely given 
wlule the cost of food has been small and the general standard 
of living very simple. Will it be as freely given under the 
altered economic conditions ? I suppose that we cannot tell, 
but sometimes it seems to me that we begin to see looming in 
the distance the spectres of Poor Laws and Old Age Pensions. 

However, this is taking os far from the water-ways of 
Bengal, and I will conclude by saying that 1 think that we 
should not mind if we are reproach^ with lagging behind 
Europe or America, and that our motto should be ** FeMina 
/enfs.” 




a7« Rcfertncc to Bobyloii In thf Rlgvfda. 

By A. C. Ben, M,A., M-R,A.C, 


In my p^peron FtViitt'* I liav««boirn thottho^dfaniiiaMtf 
—striding three times— of as mentioned in the Rigveda, 
and Yima’s taking forward thm steps— Mrf.(;ava— as described 
in the Aresta (Vendidad-Faraard II), both reprwient the same 
historioal incident, namely, the immigration of the ancestors of 
the Parsis and of the Hir due from their old home in the north 
to the land of the Sapta SMhm. I have also points out that 
the Vedic Yofiia and Fi>rm are the same character. Accord* 
ing to the A’resta, Yama was a great Iranian King who had 
even daeva$ ( worshippers of d€vS$) among his subjects. For a 
long time he ruled with justice and wisdom, and the country 
flourished under his beneficent administration. But latterly he 
became arrogant and untruthful and met with the fate that 
pride Always brings. When he began to find delight in pride 
and falsehood the heavenly gloi^ fled from him. He was over- 
thrown and cut in twain by Azi Dali&ka, with whom one of his 
brothers, Spityura. had joined. Azi Dah&ka (Vedic, Dffs Ahi) 
has been repeatedly mentioned in the Rigveda in connection 
with the winning of waters by Indra. Rut for a long time I 
did not meet with any reference in it to thia mournful incident. 
1 found instead that the Vedic Hins have higlilv magnified and 
spiritualized the death of Yama as the following beautiful fik 
will show : — 

^ Vj 

t f w tw fswi WHIN’ BTfict I 

f n I » 

Who for the sake of the gods (i.e. to be with the gods) 
chose death ; who chose not deathlessness for the sake of men 
(t e. to stay with men) 

Bim Brihaapati founded the institute of sacrifice; Foma 
gave his dear body as an offering x. 13. 4. 

Some time after, 1 came across a curious storv told of 
in the Brdhmata which bears at great a 

sembhuioe to the account of the death of Yama, as giv n in the 
Zamyad Vast, that it should be regarded as simply ano her 
version of it It says that V%$nu by the performance of great 
sacrifices became the most excellent of gods. But after a time 
he lost self-control and ber-ame ar ogant The g*»d8 grew envi- 
ous of him and wanted to kill him but they did not dare to do 
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BO. One day Viarm was asleep resting his head on the end of his 
bow when the gods entered into an arrangement with the ants 
who gnawed off the bow-string. The ends of the bow sprang 
asunder and Vianu^a head was cat off. Indra among the gods 
first reached the dead body of Vianu and the glory of Vianu 
entered into him. The severed he^ of Vianu became the Sun. 

According to the A vest a the heavenly glory of Yima left 
him and pas^ first to Mitra (s=Sun) and then to Thrsstaona 
( s the son of Thrita, Sn. Trita). It may also be mentioned here, 
that according to the legendary histoiy of Persia, Djemshed 
( =King Yima) was seized unawares and sawn asunder. 

The two accounts of the death of Fama— one given in the 
Avesta and the other in the — differ only on two points : 

1°. The Avesta says that Yama was killed by Azi Dah&ka 
and his followers. Apcording to the ^'.B. Fama’s head was 
out off by the Vamria, generally understood to be the females of 
a species of ant known as I 

2°. The glory of Yama according to the ^.B. passed to 
Indra, and according to the Avesta to the son of Trita, As to 
its passing to the sun both scriptures agree, only the languages 
used by them differ. The Avesta Says the glory passed to 
Mitra ( = the Sun). According to the ^.B., the severed head of 
Fama became the Sun. 

Now as regards 2® the students of the Rigveda know that 
Trita was the original of the Vedic character Indira, And in 
my papers on ** Vianu** and Trita, *’ I have pointed out that 
in a number of places an act that the Rigveda ascribes to the 
father, the Avesta ascribes to the son, and vice versa. On this 
point therefore there is no real difference. 

On the first view 1° seems to be an important difference 
But on a closer consideration this difference idso vanishes away. 
In the Avesta Azi Dahaka is said to have come from Babylon. 
The phonetic rendering of the name of Babylon as given in the 
cuneiform writings is Babli.*' The word in the Avesta is 
Bauli.** Now ** Babli,** '*Ba\di** and “ Fowri” (v#)’ ) are 
the same word in three Afferent languages. 

First as to “ BahlV* (Cun,) and “ Bawri” (Zn.) we find here 
two differences : 

a°. In place of b in Cun, we have w in Zn, 

In place of I we have r. 

a"". In the Zn. internal b and w are sometimes interchange- 
able. 

b°. In the Zn. there is only one liquid r which is used both 
for r and 1. 

Next let us compare Cun. ‘*Babli” with Sn. **VamrI.” 
Here we have the following differences : 

o°. w for V . 

6®. wforv. 
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c®, 1C for 9. 
cT. final t f^r f • 
a®. In the Sn. w and w are often interchangeable. When a 
word is taken from a foreign language w is often need for w . 

6®. Here e has first been substituted for W and then H for 
a. yfiate has pointed out in his Nimkto that a and m are 
sometinies interchangeable. 

c®. In Sn. there are two liquids t and K. but in Vedio Sn. 
a is often used in place of m . Examples — 
for aiif^ * 
fttfil forforafw. 
araijii for aiv^w 

This is not of much importance but I shall explain it 
later on. 

We may also compare the Zn. **Bawri*' with Sn. a€l 
though this is not of much importance. For it is not likely 
that the Sn. name for Babylon came through its Zn. name. 
Here the differences are 

o'*, a for a. 

5®. a for w. 
c®. t for f . 

a®, has already been explained. 

6®. The IS is a substitute for b. It may be considered as 
equivalent to v or a, and u in Zn. sometimes as: w in Sn., e.g. 
Zn uf =8d. [Prof. Jackson in the A. 0. S’s J.] 

e°. This will be dealt with later on. 

Next as to the ants being of the species called aa ^a r 
Tliis word is evidently derived from aa near and water, 
meanins! those who live near water. The geographical position 
of the city of Babylon fully explains this. The word may also 
contain an allusion to the blocking of a river by Ahi — repeatedly 
mentioned in the Rigveda in connection with the winning of 
waters by Indra. 

When the word a<it in the ('.B. was thus explained I wanted 
to see if the word occurs in the Rigveda. and if so, if here 
also it means Babylon. I believe I have met with quite an 
astonishing result. In the Rigveda the word occurs only once, 
namely, in n'k iv. 19. 9. It will be seen that the nk has not 
been properly explained yet and has rightly been pronounced 
obscure. 1 quote the rik below, and also some of the explana- 
tions already given. 
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1. S&ya^ explains the riA thus: 

O /nara, master of horses named Harie, you brought away 
from the ant-hill the son of the woman Agru, who was being 
eaten by the ants. 

Brought away by Indra he saw the serpent clearly though 
he had been blind before. Then he came out of the ant-hills. 
His limbs that had cut through the ant hills were united 
through the favour of Indra, 

2. The Sanskrit explanation in the **Vedarthayaina^^ is 
the same as Sdyand'ey but in the English translation (ktinr has 
been rendered into Camp.” I give the English translation 
below — . 

” Thou didst bring out from the camp, O master of tawny 
horses, the son of Agru that was bmg eaten by the ants. The 
blind man [when] brought out saw the serpent. He came out. 
The limbs that broke the cooking-pot were joined again.” 

3. Mr. R C. Butt in his Bengali translation has rendered 

into nw, t.e , house. He has also taken in the 

sense of limbs severed by the ants. 

4. The late Pandit Daydnanda Sarasvati explained the rik 
in an altoj;ether different way. According to him Indra ta&es 
away one’s uncharitable son as the rivers wash away their 
banks. 

5. Griffiths’ translation is as follows : — 

* ‘ Lord of Bay Stee^, thou broughtest from the ant-hill the 
UDwedded damsel’s son whom ants were eating. 

The blind saw clearly, as he grasped the serpent, rose, 
brake the jar : his joints again united.” 

It cannot be said that these translations make much sense. 
For what does **a man being eaten by the ants” mean? 
Pandit D. S s explanation is of such a character that we had 
better leave it alone. Then what has the cooking-pot to do 
with the incident ? And if it were the pot that was broken it 
was the broken parts of the pot and not of the limbs of Agru"^ 
son that needed to be reunited. Mr. Butt removes this ai^surd- 

ity but by qui'e arbitrarily rendering into vWtfk: 

M. Williams in his ** Sanskrit- English Bictionary ” explains 
as *'as fragile as a pot', which he takes from Boht- 
lingk’s ” New Bictionary.” This is another arb.trary explana- 
tion. 

The rik of which we seek the true explanation occurs in an 
Indra Hymn consisting of 1 1 stan/.as, of which it is the ninth. 
The Hymn is in the fourth Mandala of which Riei Vamdeva is 
the author. To understand the true meaning of the fik in 
question not only we should know the fiks that precede and 
follow, but ali-o the special relation between the author and the 
god glorified. The tradition preserved in the Upanisads says 
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thot FimJem ««• the meet qriritaaUif eoVghlMMNl MMing the 
Vedte He hee himeeif related tl* H&lioii that Adha 
bora to Um in the foHowiiw extreoMly pathetlo rerae which 
will abo ahow that for the (^fioathn of imira hie friend and 
HaTionr he would not conoe^ anjrihlag. 

riiawf wThtTfa H a nflfcnt i 

aw# maiww'v^awTaTatn % «tir wit lai 

in gnat diatreaa I cooked the inteetinee of a dog; among 
the goda I found no comforter ; 

1 aew my wife inaulted. Then the Eagle ( • tndra) brought 
to me the nectar, IV |H. 13. 

I give below first the whole of hymn iv. 1®, with the ex- 
ception of fi'k 9. 

ttr mflwi afitrw ^aran tiraTai g«iT! i 

«viw' fatarfhrtailf wwwi i e i te i v 

Thee verily here, O Indrat the widdk^r of the thunder, the 
AU-godfl, the protectors easy to invoke, 

And both the Heaven and the Earth elected the mighty one 
grown strong and beantifnl — thee alone to slay Vrifm, iv. 19^1. 

fMmfi* ^ ^ ijr ^ rw iftr n mm^fkt \ 
nftriRTwinf. w ft*® 5w p ^ 

The gods sent thee forward as old (fathers send their young 
sons). Thou Indra bom of tmth (then) beoamest the One Lord 
of al. 

Thou slowest Ahi who lay over waters and set free the 
streams that gladden all, 2. 

wH irfir ^ ** < 

The insatiate, long stretched, hard to waken, unwaking, 
slumbering Ahi who lay over the seven rivers, thon onttest up 
with thine bolt, in the jointless part, O Indra, 3. 

fw i 

With might Indra pulverized the back of the earth as the 
wind with powers does the water. 

Indra wishing to exhibit his strength broke the hardest 
mountain and pierced the wings of the clouds^ 4. 

g <r gw mm V w wniwmt | 
wnw# ftw wr wSIwi-wT wftwT tw fimw » « 
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They ran to thee like mothers to their children ; the De- 
stroyers ( =the MarntB) together went to thee like chariots. 

Thou didst gladden the streams and raise the waves. 
Thou, 0 Indra, didst set free the ^compassed rivers, 6. 

w fw5*rt wu WTflV I 

Thou didst stay the mighty stream flowing and delighting 
all, for Turbiii and Vayyu\ 

At their prayer didst thou stop the rushing streams and 
madest the rivers easily fordable, O iadro, 6. 

*r ^ir i 

He made the young maidens ( drivers), that know the laws, 
flow forth destroying the banks like roaring springs. 

He flooded the thirsty deserts and plains. Indra milked 
the dry cows ( = rivers), the wives of the stinging one ( = Ahi), 7. 

Remarks : Differing from the Padapath I have divided 
into 4 ^ifts instead of ^ I In Zend, Dahaka 
(8. Ddea) means one who stings. The word has been given tliis 
meaning because the name of the Dahaka or Dasa in question is 
Azi (Zn) or Ahi (8n.), which in these languages means a serpent. 
We will afterwai^R see that “AAi ” is an Assyrian word and in 
that language means *'a brother.” 

«ieiiiyKHT«rT: pjfs t ^ 

After many a dawn and many a lovely autumn having 
killed Vritra he let the rivers flow ; 

Indra set fioe the encompassed and b’ocked rivers to flow' 
on earth, 8 

5 n fin ^TT «ifnrfi 1 

One who know's thy ancient exploits, O sage {= Indra), has 
told them to the wise, 

Exactly as you performed the manly self-proclaimed deeds 
beneficent to man. 10 

^ ^ *1^ *r ■ 

^wrrfr w i 

Now glorified, praised, O Indra, let wealth swell like rivers 
for your praiser ; 
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New hjmn, 0 Indra^ Hm bean oomiMieed for you. May wo 
through your praise be always poaseaeon of chariots and win* 
nera in battles. 1 1. 

IVom the above it will be seen that all the rile» preceding 
the one under disc'ussson refet* either to the litJling of Ahi 
(Vritra) or to the setting free of rivm. Of the two fiiw that 
follow, the last or the I Ith is simply a prayer for wealth. But 
even here rivers are once mentioned as a simile. The 10th rik 
expressly mentions that the ubjei^t of the Hymn was to relate 
truly the ancient exploits of tndra exactly as tliey happened 
WWT WWT, and the |M>et sa>H he knows these. There is a word in 
this namely iwgrfw, wUioli, following the Western scholars, I 
have rendered into ** ii.aiiU " but whi<‘h literally means ** lelat* 
ing to the pouring of wuU^r.'* It is therefore likely that rik 9 
should also have .something to do with Indm*^ killing Ahi* and 
releasing the river the lattei had blocked. And as a matter of 
fact the word Ahi <»ccur'i in this fik. In two of the previous 
fika in this hymn, namely, in the 2nd and the 3rd in which the 
word occurs, it means Vritra^ t.e. the river encompassing Ahi. 
1 maintain that in this rik also Ahi mcanf<i Tn/m and nut an 
ordinary sorficnt. 

I shall m»w give my translation of the rik and then its 
explanation, together with the explanation of all the diiVicult 
words in it. 

Thou broughtest away, O lord of the tawny steeds, the son 
of the river maiden for the unmarried damsel] who was being 
c^ateii by the Babylonians, from where he was lying. 

Brought away he saw Ahi though lie had l>een mind. When 
released his limbs severed by the file were rcMiiiited. iv 19. 9. 

The most d’tfieiilt woids in the rik are the following:- 

V. wWl— I have already pointed out that it is equivalent U 
Babli'\ the name of Babylon according to the cuneiform 
w'ritings, or to ** Hawri ’ ’ , the name of the same at cording to the 
Avesta. I take it up again. It ap]jears that there is a word 
' vw" oe<*urrihg in the Rigveda and denved probably from an old 
root to vomit, to bring out from the mouth, to speak, 

common to a number of Aryan languages - Sanskrit , Greek, 
Latin, Lithunian and Zend It oecurs in five places in the Rig- 
veda, namely, as 

in i. 51 and viii. 102 21. 
umm in X. 99. 12. 
in i. 112. 16. 
in X. 99. 5. 

In all the riks excepting in viii. 102. 21 WU is the utterer of 
hymns, i.e., a Riai. In viii. 102. 21 it is an ant. nltisthe female 
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gender of en, a female ant. It appears that the word has 
anotherfemalegender, namely, mr i I am inclined to think that 
originally var was the only form of the female gender of the word. 
But when the JBisis came in contact with the Babylonians and 
the nec^ity aroM of having a name for them, they took an old 
word, and jiving it a little twist coined a new one, which from 
one point of veiw was mere'y a new form of its female gender 
and from another point of view the name of Babylon, ** Babli ’ * 
Sanakritized. This gave them an opportunity to play on the 

two meanings of the word and also mysterioudy mention 
a historical fact which for obvious reasons they would not refer 
plainly. . There can be no doubt that the fact would not have 
been mentioned even mysteriously had not the great attach- 
ment of Riai Vafnadev for god Indra induced him to refer to it 
for the gloribcation of that great god and to describe his exploits 
exactly as they happened. Jndm slew Ahi who had most 
cruelly put to death such an eminent person as King Tama, 
Indra also made Yama a great god. 

The punning on the word is this. Taking Vamria in 
the sense of ants, the fik says that when grown arrogant even so 
great a king as Yama was killed by the female Upadiha uotfi. 
In another sense it means that he was killed by the Babyloni- 
ans under Ahi. The Iranian Riaia expressed their scorn by 
calling Ahi, Dah&ka— little bit of'a DSs. 

It is to be noticed that the explanation given above shows 
als ) why the final » in * * Babli ’ ’ has been changed into i. 

2". The word occurs in 11 places in the Rigveda, 

namely, as 

wm in V. 44. 7. m. nom. sing. — unmarried, 
wnw: in vii 96. 4. m. nom. pi. — unmarried, 
in vii. 2. .5. fern. nom. pi. — maidens. 

in i. 140. 8 fern. nom. pi. — fingers as maidens. 

in iii. 29. 13 fern. nom. pi. — fingers as maidens. 

in ix. 1. K. fern. nom. pi. — fingers as maidens. 

in ix. 66. 9 fern. nom. pi.— fingers as maidens. 

in i. 191. 14. fern. nom. pi —Rivers as maidens. 

in iv. 19. 7. fern. nom. pi. — Rivers as maidens. 

in iv. 19. 9. fern. gen. sing. — A particular maiden. 

— in iv. 30. 16. fern. gen. sing. — A particular maiden. 

The above shows that the primary meaning of tlie word is 
unmarried, male is a bachelor; female a maiden. 
Fingers and rivers have been called poetically. They 

have similarly been called arniW: I 
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Si|«f4is right in N^iag thnt in fib ir. 19. 9 nnd It. 90. 16 
the rraiA leim to • iwrtioaUr ««nn*n->» onidea— • otwete 
Jody; hot b hw not tried to identify her. Throoi^ the elne 

we h*vn foiind in oonneoti<m with the word <il6» however, it 
will be ponible for ue to say who ehe WM. If out interfHeU* 
tion of this word be true then the fd in fik iv. 19. 9 ie 
Foma, and theeelore i* her mother. It appenra that 

ratiMdm has used the word in three fdaoea, namely, in fikt 
iv. 19. 7; iv. 19. 0 and iv. 90. 16. In the last two of these fib 
the wo^ evidently means the same thing. In the 6rst fit the 
word means rivers rivers remuded ss young maids. Bik» 
iv. 19. 7 sad iv. 19 9 are not oiuy in the aame hymn but onfy a 
single rih separates tliem one from the other. The meaning of 
the word ei^ in rik iv. 19. 9 is therefore likely to be the same 

as in iv. 19. 7, i.r., a young river regarded as a maiden. Mote, 
over the iriiole hymn is on the exploits of Mra with regard to 
rivers. But does this make any avuse— a yonng river maiden 
being the mother of Yama f It dose if we remember that 
yoma's mother- the wife of the great VivaovSn — ^aav anir...Uidl 
unwrfhuunfl... (x. 17. l) was called (from d to flow), ariver. 

She was so oidled because her husband Ftixisean had a good 
knowledge of rivers, which led to our Aryan forefathers eoming 
to India and settling on the banb of the Indues 

6^6 ^ 16MIITf6 nPT I 

They ( = the iagesssfinmol the fint line) going in the 
right direction settled on the banks of the SindkuSo OfaiMarva 
( = King yivawan) knew the names of the waters (striven) 

X 123. 4. 

It appear^ that Sarantfu has also been called Sindhu, Her 
twin sons the Acvine have been called Sindhu-Maiara-^ihe 
twins having Sindhu for their mother. {Alvins are brothers 
of Yama and sons of Saranyu x. 17. 2.] Now we find she 
has also been called ^ river maiden. Her son gv is 
yamo. 

From the facts (1) that in rtl; x. 17. 1 Fafna’s mother— the 
wife of mighty Ftsosvafi — ^bas been said to have died or disap- 
peared while being married and not n/ler fnomo^e— WV ^fUf 
qv* vimr mft wmr fhnnf) mmm - ; (2) that in Hymn x. 96 
we have an instance of an Apearu living with a king till a 
son is bom onto them and then going away to live freely like a 
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bird ; (3) and also that Vimsvan was the great OafMarva^ and 
aooording to Manu (111. 32) the Oandharva form of marriage was 
simj^ly the living together of a man and woman out of mutual 
attaohment wi^out undergoing any marriage ceremony; — 
Fama’s mother may be taken as literally an unmarried 

damsel. In either case riks iv. 19. 9 and iv. 30. 16 refer to 
the death of Yama. 

in Zend also means unmarried ; but its supposed deri- 
vation from w without, and a husband, conveys too recent 
an idea to be the origin^. * 

O'*. fir9l|«r means a house, a place on which any thing rests, 

a camp (Manu). The ri^ makes very good sense if we take the 
word to mean ** camp’* as the editor of the V edarthayaina has 
done, or tlje place where the severed body of Yama was lying. 

4' . ~ . In tins sense the word has been usedseveral 

times in Hymn IV. 19, namely, in 2, 3, and 9. 

6^ Mil The ordinary grammar fails to derive it. Sa- 
yana makes it =: f^ifi i He may be right, but what is the mean- 
ing of the word ? 1 tliink the word means ceasing to exist — 

dying, ceasing to exist as a creature, i e., as a being with a mate- 
rial body. But tlie Hisis believed that even after death men 
had bodies of a luminous character— the of the later 

Upanisads. 

6. The explanation already given of this word 

is simply an absurdity. Whatever be the meaning of it one thing 
is clear. It is the qiffw limbs of the son of that were 
disunited— severed. For they are said to have been reunited 
titrough the favour of /lu/ra— WifTWf i an adjective to 

VW, therefore, cannot mean the cutter of wWT as explained by 
Sayana. It must mean the limb or limbs (^4, ^wffw) cut up by 
WWT or WW whatever this word may mean. The word 
therefore should be taken ass^ww^V i Sayana has virtucdly 
done this while explaining ws i Now the question is what 
is then WWT ? Both the eastern and the western scholars have 
taken it for a pot— a boiling or cooking-pot. But if this be the 
meaning of the term WWT the compound word 
makes no sense. 1 think in the literary Sanskrit themeaningof 
WWT in the sense in which it* has been used in thecompound word 
ww has been lost. It appears, however, that in the ordi- 
nary dialect of Bengal the word ww or WWT has another mean- 
ing, namely, a file, I have pointed out in a little paper that 
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in MH&e o MM the aenae in whleh woida were wad in the Big- 
veda, though hwt in the litenf}* Sawkrit, haa been leteinwl in 
the Tillage dialeota. Here ia an eaample ; 

vfircf vtfduc vm i \i\**l* 

In the second line of this rerse there occufs the word ne. 
The word hss, it appears, lost Uie sense m which it is used here 
HO far as the Sanskrit language is concerned, and commentators 
both of the east and of the west are at a loss what to make of 
it. The Dictionary meanings of the word are crossing a stream, 
a vessel, the ferry , etc , and these make no sense. But it so 
happens that the real meaning though lost in the literary Ian* 
guage has been still retained in the popular dialeotH, Every 
man and woman of theEastein Bengal know that i|< moans land 
— HftC ^ (land route) is opposed to iri^ iiw (water-route). 
In the above wvi is opposed to wUh i The wrfi here, as in many 
other places in the Bigveda, is the celestial sea. The UK is the 
land of the earth. The line therefore may be translated thus : 

He the lesmed Bnhanfati placed between the earth and 
the celestial sea, like a vultuie, sees them both. i. 190. 7. 

in our nk makes good sense if ww or WUT be taken 
in its ordinary meaning of a file or a cutting instrument with 
teeth. 

The meaning of yiit iv. 19. 9 is tlierefore as follows : 

Yafna, the son of the river maiden Saranyu (or of the uiip 
married woman), was beheaded by the Babylonians under Ahi. 
But, through the kindness of /ndra, after his death his limbs got 
reunited, and he became a god (the sun according to 

From other statements of the Rig veda we know that Yama 
offered bis dear body as an oblation, discovered the path to 
the other world, and with the Ptlfts founded a Kingdom in the 
disc of the sun. Cf. my papers on “ Yama ’’ and “ Fisita.” 

That my interpretation of tfk iv. 19. 9 is correct, follows 
from fik iv. 30. 16 the only other place in the Rigveda where 
the expression occurs. It should be noticed that this 

fik is also the composition of Btm Vamadeva, 

mi V OTUOT: TOcuI \ 

i a i 1 

And to him — to April’s son whose head had been cut off. 
O ^Jatakralu, 

You gave a share in the hymns, O Indra. iv. 30. 16. 

Giving a share in the hymns is a peculiar way of saying 
that, you made him a god. 
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1 give below one or two additional arguments to allow tbat 
the statements made in i^- 19. 9 and iv. 30. 16, and the 
stories quoted from the Qatapatha Br&hmana and the Avesta 
at the beginning of this paper, relate to historical facts and not 
to coamical phenomena either of the atmosphere, as is generally 
believed, or of the terrestrial world as Hillebrandt maintains. 

Ahi has been spoken of in the Avesta as well as in the 
Rigveda and the C.B. as a native of Babylon — expressly in the 
former, and in a mysterious way, peculiar to the vraio literature, 
in the latter. Ahi is generally Mieved to be a Dragon, what- 
ever that may mean In my paper on ** Trita ’ ’ I have pointed 
out that when after their death certain Aryan leaders were 
deified and translated to heaven some of the non- Aryan chiefs 
with whom they fought were likewise transferred there and 
made into more or less malignant demons of the upper region. 
Ahi was one of them. In confirmation of the human origin of 
Ahi, as stated in the Vedas and the Avesta, we find that in tlie 
lists of the Ass3rrian and the Babylonian Kings already made 
out, there are at least three names that end in the word ** Ahi ” 
namely — 

Assur-nadin-Ahi i. 

Assur-nadin- Ahi ii . 

Merodaeli-uadin- Ahi . 

The Ahi of the Rigveda and Avesta was a vary much older 
king. His name and accounts of his fight with Yama and 
Trita may yet be brought to light when the oldest records of 
Rabylon have been unearthed and deciphered. 

According to the Rigveda Ahi was the son of Danu, and 
the Danus according to the Avesla were the Turanians. It is 
well known that the pre-Semitic Kings of Babylon were the 
Sumerians, a branch of the Turanian race who came from the 
highlands to the north-east of Chaldea. 

Again, according to the Avesta, the river Rangha had three 
tributaries, namely, the Sanaka, the Aodha, and the Padvaepa. 
From the Rigveda it appears that the Rangha (Rigvedic Rai^) 
was a tributary to the Indus on the right side. The Rigveda 
does not give the tributaries 6f the Rasa, But it mentions the 
SanalcM as the followers of Ahi. 

w'Ww inwTs i \ m i i 

S m 

You verily (O Indra) killed the wealthy Daayu by your 
thunder, having gone to him alone, though your helpers ( — the 
Marais) were with you. * 

Gome over his bow from idl sides the unsacrificing Sanak&s 
met with their death, i. 33. 4. 

Ahi has been oalled a Dasyu and elsewhere a Das (Zn. 
DahSka). These terms indicate that he was a non- Aryan. His 
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followers the SdnakSa have been called unsacrificing. 

This is also one of the terms rejieatedly used in the Rigveda 
as an epithet to the non-Aryaitt with whom the Bipji came in 
oontaot while settling in the land of the Sapta Sindm The 
Sanakan were probably a non-Atyan tribe living on the banks 
of the Sanaia^ a tributary to the Ra$5, 

In the VIII Mandala mention is made of a golden coin 
called ** mafia ’* which is a well-known Babylcniiau coin. 

m I 

»»HT I « I «« n 

Bring us ornaments, cattle, horses and perfumes ; with 

7H 

golden manas (0 Indrai viii 2. 

In the same Mandala mention is made of the country 
anciently known as (Ruiua) 

viT 1% «ii% inn% itir 441 frtir . 

lUT ^^noT irfr I I » ' • 

Or, O Jndra, if you are regaling yourself in Ruma, RuQama , 
Qydfjaka, Kfipa 

Still the Kanvas, the Carriers of Hymns, are bringing to 
you praises, 0 Indra, come. viii. 4. 2. 

The Rama, Ru^ma, etc., here are either places or peoples 
of these places. Of RuQama we have in Ru^amn (viii. 4. 2 ; 51 . 9) ; 
the Ru^maa (v 30 12 & 13) ; of the Ru^a^mn (v. 30. 14) ; and 
among the Ru^maa (v. 30. 13). 

The name Rama occurs also in the Avesta and is supposed 
to be Western Asia. In this eonnection we may notice the 
recent disoovories at Tel«el-Amama. These show that about 
1600 B.C kings with Hindu names and worshipping 
Faruna, Indra and Naaaiya ruled in Mitani. The names Arta- 
auvara, Srta-tama should be compared with Aria hhago'- the 
name of a contemporaiy of Yahavalkya and not vnth that of 
Arta-Xerxea and Arta-phemea. For not only are the former 
names pure Sanskrit, which these are not, but also had the 
kings been Iranians instead of Nnaafya we would have got 
Ndhaiya. Moreover the Iranians instead of adnring the g^s 
Indra and Naaaiya abhorred and detested them. 
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The Honthlv Gen«^ral Meeting of the Society wa8 held 
on Wednesday, the 3rd November, 1909, at 9»15 p.m. 

Harinath Ds, Esq., M.A., in the chair. 

The following memberH were present : ~ 

Babu Rakal Dae Banerji, Baba Monmohan Ohakravarti, 
Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Dt. K. P. Harrison, Mr. D. Hooper, 
Prof. E. Sommerfeldt, Mr fJ. H. Tipper. Rev. A. W. Young. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Four presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Dr. T. Bloch and 
Dr. Priyanath Sen were dead. 

The following four gentlemen were ballotted for as 
Ordinary Memberp : — 

Babu Mriyunjay Boychaudhury^ proposed by Babu 
Rakhal Das Baneiji, seconded by Mr. Q. H. Tipper; Mr. 
Emanuel Mono Loffler, Journalist, Darjeeling, propos^ by 
Maulvi Abdul Wali, seconded by Mr. Q. H. Tipper ; Major 
C. Donovan, I.M.S., Physician to the Madras General Hospital, 
proposed by Major L. ^gers, I.M.8., seconded by Lieut-Ckil. 
F. P. Maynard, l.M.S. ; Captain S. R. Christophers, I.M.8., 
Centnd Biimaroh Laboratory, Kasauli, propo^ by Major 
L. Rogers, l.M.S. , seconded by Lieut.-Col. F. P. Ma 3 manl, 
I.M.S. 

The f (dlowing papers were read : — 

1. On the Experimental DeUrminaiion of the Electroehemi- 
eal Equivalent of Nickef.^By Surbndrakath Mitra, H.A. 
Communicated hy Dr. £. P. Harrison. 

2. The Song of the Bla*j Fair sung tit Bla'j, — By H. A. 
RoSB, I.C.S. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the S^iety's rooms on Wednesday, the 
lOth November, 1909, at 9-30 p.m. 

Luut.-Colonxl F. J. Drury, I.M.S., in the chair. 
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The fbllowtiitg memben wen pment r*- 
Dr. U. N. Brahmsohari, Dr. 0. G. ChAMecji. Oftptattt f. P. 
OomroK, Lieut^Cd. G. B. M. Gnra. lXjB., Ueitl!.- 
Gol. F. P. llaynard. . Gaptoin D. IbOay, IXS., 
Owtain J. W. D. Ifegaw, I.M 8., Dr. Indumadhab MalUok, 
li^..Gol. A. H. Nott, I M.S., Dr. J. 8 Paaioty, Mr. M. J. 
Bath. Gaptain fl. B. Steen, I.M.S.. Major E. Wilkineoa, I.M.8. 

Vttitoro '—Mr. D. A. David and Balm B. D. Mukherji. 

The Minntee of the last meeting were read and con* 
firmed. 


1. A oaae of Ubtioabia with marked DaBKOOBannsx 
was shown by Dr. G. 0. Ghatterji. 

2. A ease of BTsmoownuA was shown by Gi^tain 
J. W. D. Megaw. 

3. Some remarks on the Aotion of the sidt content of 
the Blood Plasma on the Relative sixe of the Red Blood Gon- 
posoins were made by Gaptam D. MoGay, I.M.S. Dr. U. N. 
Brahmaohari discussed the remarks. 

4. Lieut.*GQl. Drury, with the approval of the Meeting, 
pcatponed his Introductory statement on the Causation of 
Diseases of the Girculatory System in India. 
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38. The Rubft*iyftt of Abu Sa^d Ibn AbuM BM^yr 
Edited by Mapl^vi *Aiii)’rj. VVau. 


l4<ErA( H. 

The genuine aud widoHpread e*ithu«uiHJu whuli Kitz(fcnJd'« 
adaptation of 'Omar KImyyaui *4 KubaMyat into Eiigliali I't^rse 
gave rise to, may be ascrib^ %vli\ scholara Imve devoted so 
much of their attention to Uim fiarticulat branch of Iranian 
poetry. Like Mathnawl and (ihazalt RubftM, tiKi, owes its origin 
to the genius and character of the Peraians. Known by various 
names, e.g., Du-bayt1 and Tar&na, the term Ruba‘i (f^uatrain) is 
one that is now exclusively used in preference to others. 

While a host of writers have written nn the life of the 
Astronomer-Poet of Nish&pdr, and his quatrains have been 
diligently collected, wherever they could be found, very little luw 
been done with regard to the Rub&*Iy&t of Sliaykh Abu 8a* id ibn 
Abu'l Khayr. We are indebted to Dr. Hermann Ethc^ who in 
1875 and 1878 published with metrical German translations, in the 
Sitzungsberiebte der philosophiscb-philologisoheii and historishen 
Classe derk. Akademik der Wissenschaften zu Munchen, a few 
quatrains of Abu Sa‘Id, wliich he extracted^ from various 
biographical works. These quatrains are more or Jess defective 
owing to the imperfection or untrust worthiness of the most of 
the MSS. of the Tadhkiras consulted by him. Besides Ktlu*, a 
few other scholars have also discussed the merits of Abu Sa'Id’s 
quatrains ; but owing, I believe, to the absence of a complete text 
of the Rub&*Iy8t from European libraries, they have not yet been 
presented to the learned world in a systematic and collected 
form. 1 have, therefore, copied the text of the Rub&*ly&t from 
an excellent manuscript written in beautiful Sbikasta character 
and preserved in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Of the two manuscripts of Abu Sa'ld ibn Abu’l Sbftyr's 
Rub&*Iyat, one appears to have unfortunately been lost. Ilie 
text of quatrains is, therefore, copied from tlie only 
remaining manuscript (O. (a) 62) witli which are bound some 
other manuscripts. I have also consulted a few available 
TaiUikiraB and Dr. Eth^’s extracts, and have removed so far as 
possible the errors that were detected. The manuscript of the 
Swiety is, on the whole, not only very beautifully and canrfuliy 
written, but most accurately and intelligently prepared. 

Of the author of the Rub8*ly&t I wish to say only a few 
worda, aa I reserve for a luture occasion a proae traoMation in 
EngliA of these celebrated quatrains, with notes and an account 
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of the life and times of the saint. SufiEioe it for the present to say 
that Sbaykb Abu Sa'ld Fad’ullah was the son of waykb Abo’l 
Uayicr was bom at Mahna in Khur&s&n in 356 H., and died at 
an advanced age in 440 H (967— -1049 A.D.). While the Sbaykb 
was a celebrate saint of the time, it appears that he often gave 
expression to his inward thoughts in veise of the kind known as 
Rub&*ly&t. These quatrains, as those of Abu Iam&*ll ‘Abdu’U&h 
Anff&H of Her&t and others, which were composed to express 
their theosophic feelii^s of human relation with the Universal 
Soul, have been found to be the most beautiful compositions of 
whicii the Persian language can deservedly boast. Converted to 
Sufiism by Luqm&n Majnun who led him by the hand and 
introduced him to Rr Abu’I Fazl, the Sbaykb at once imbibed 
the new spirit of Love and Renunciation with such devotion 
of which no pardld can be found outside the rank of the 
darvishes of his class. After the death of his spiritual guide, 
Sliaykb Abu.Sa*ld ibn Abu’I IQ^ayr went to visit Sbaykb Abu’I 
’Abb&s at Amul, by whom he was afterwards robed with the 
saintly robe of the latter. Sbaykb Abu Said’s sayings are most 
instructive. One day he was told that so-and-so could walk on 
the water. Tlie Sbaykb replied that it was easy ; the frog and 
the sparrow, too, could walk on the surface of the water. He 
was next told that so-and-so could fly in the air; the Sbaykb 
replied that kites and flies also could do theisame. He was told 
that so-and-so could go in a second from one town to another ; 
he replied, that the Devil also could go from the east to the 
west. These things,” he said, **are not at all of value. 
He is the man who sits among other people, transacts business, 
<*ontracts marriage, mixes with mankind, and yet be not for a 
single moment forgetful of his Ood.” On another occasion, 
Sli^kb Abu Said ibn Abu’I Sbayr was asked as to the meaning 
olTamwwuf^ His reply was: ’’Laydown what is in thv head, 
give away whatever is in thy hand, and do not flinch, whatever 
may come on thee.” The Sliaykb used to say that ”the veil 
between man and Ood is neither earth or heaven, nor the ^Arah 
or the Kurai (Divine Throne and Chair), but thy egoism and 
vanity are the veil ; have them taken off and thou wilt reach 
Qod.’^ 
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P.tS — Tin* manuscript from which thfw Hub/i‘Iy&t art* 
printed is a bayaz containing vanoiis kinds of verseH and a few 
pages of prose. Nearly the entire anthology appears to Ije in 
the handwriting of the same copyist. From one part of the 
bayaz, it would appear that it was written in I l.*U H., that is, 
a little less than two centuries since 

2. (*ertain Huba*i8 of the text are also to be found among 
the Quatrains of other poets, either exac'tly or with some 
difference. 
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8. There are a few Quatnins of Abu SaTd’e that are 
found in Bome Biographical works of the Saint which are recited 
as prayer when a man is ill, or in want of something. Only 
a tew of them are Abu Sa'id’s and are to be traced in the 
text. 1 have little doubt that most of this latter class of 
Quatrains are hy some other person than Shayjch Abu Sa'id 
ibn Abu’l Kbeyr> 



39- Two Inicriptloiui of tCufaftra GtipU L 
I By Kakhala 1>Iaa BAVuyoPAuaYZyA. 

TIte intoriptious here aiy iticimki on different motermis. 
The first inAoription it* iiieieed on stone while the second has been 
mcued on a thin plate of copper. 

A. Inaobiption ^ ffroNB liUOA, (ic'iTA NaAvat 117. 

The ioMiripUon e nu un the tjctagoiial hiuie of a A*iipa, 
of greyish sandstone, wlii(*li was dismiversd in the village of 
BharaA tHh in the Kyzaljal distriet. It is now deposited in the 
Lucknow Provineial Museut.i.' I came aenwn the inscriptkjn 
while cataloguing the ,\rohaM>logital collect ions of the Luclmow 
Museum. A summary of the contents has already been pulv 
lished by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel.^ A fullei account will be given in 
the Epigraphia Indiea by Dr. Bten Konow of Christiania 

The inscription is incised oi« five faces of the octagonal 
base of the lingo and ooi2sists of eleven lines. The average 
longtli of each line is T fi* or o. m. 48, and the average height of 
the letters or o. m. 04. Tlie inscriptirm refers itself to the 
reign of the Early Gupta King, KumSragupta I, and tlio date, in 
words, is the year one hundr^ and seventeen (A. D. 435-36|»tha 
tenth day of the month of KArttika. The object of the inscrip- 
tion is U) record the dedication of some object for the worship of 
the god Mahadeva, known by the name PrthivlAvara, at the 
feet of the god R'aih^vara. Skilekvara is a well-known name of 
Mahadeva. But the existence of one image at the feet of a simi 
lar IS unusual. The lower part of the loMTiption is missing. 
The name of the donor and his genealogy is of surpassing in- 
terest. The donor was a Br&hmana named Pilhivisena, who at 
first was the minister and Kutnaramatya of tiie Emperor 
Kumaragupta 1, and afterwards became his Commander-in-chief 
{MahSbal:^SdhtkrUiU His father was the minister of the Em- 
peror Chandra Gupta II. This is of surpsssing interest and very 
important for the dynastic history of the Early Gupta Em- 
perors, as it proves that some at least of the offices under the 
Gupta-Emperora were hereditary . It is well known that under 
the later dynasties, such as the Pila Kings of Bengal and the 
Gaha^vala Kings of Kananj, some of the offices were heredi- 
tary. '^e names Prthivisena and his father BikharasvAmi 
have not been met with before. 

1 Annual Report of the SuperintanideDt ArehwologBoal Survay, Nor- 
tharn Circle, 1907-H. « Fleet's Ouftta itueripHonti, p. 100. 
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The language of the inscription is Sanskrit, and the inscrip- 
tion is in prose, but it is full of mistakes and has been very care- 
lessly incised. Tlius we have Maharajadhijdja for MaMraja-- 
dhirdja in 11. 5-6, and sixth case ending twice after Kumarfi- 
matya in 11. 8-9. Kumara has, invariably, been spelt with the 
long u, piUra is spelt twice with the short u, and once with the 
long one. The sign of avagraha has been omitted twice, once in 

1. 4 and again in 11. 7-8. The proper left portions of the first 
three lines have suffered much, but the portion can be restored 
easily from cognate inscriptions. 

Text. 

1. Nanio Mahadev'aya Maharajadhiraja S^rl [Candra]gupta 
[pada] 

2. -nudhyatasya eatur = udadhi-salil-asvadita ya — [Sasor = 
in mall il raj a | 

3. -dhiraja S'rl Kutimraguptasya vijayarrajya-saiiivatsaro- 
Aaia-saptada^otl tara ] 

4. Karttika-masa-daAama-clivase = syan = di vasa piirvva- 
ynn = iiaiidag (?) acaryy-a^va-vaji 

5. -sagottra Kuramaraiiya bhattasya puttro Visnupalita 
bhattassrtasya putra Mahara- 

6. jadhi ja ja S'rl-t'Jandraguptasya Mant rl — KumaramatyaS = 
S'ikharasvainy = abhut = tasya putrah 

7. Prthivi^no Maharajadhiraja S'rl Kurnaraguptasya Maii- 
tri- Kumaramaty o = na 

8. ntararh ca Mahahaladhikrtah bhagavoto Mahadevasya 
Prthividvarah lty = evaih samakhy&tasya 

9. syaiva yathakarttavya dharmmika kanumana pada- 
dusruMnaya bhagavac = Chai 

10. IciAvarosvaini-mahadevu-pada-mule Ayodhyaka nana- 
gottro-caraiia-tra pah ( i ) 

1 1 . svadha sa-tabho^ jiaragate 

-devado. . . .g»i. 

Tuansi^vtion. 

Oin ! Adoration to Mahadeva ! On the tenth day of the 
month of Kilrttika in the year 117 of the victorious reign of the 
illustrious Maliarajadhiraja Kumaragupta, whose fame has been 
tasted by the w’ater of the four Oceans (and ) who meditated 
on the feet of the illustrious Maharajadhiraja Candragupta. 
Kuramarahya bhatta lielonged to the Nandag (?) Scaiy^ya 
ai^vavajl gottra. His son (iiws) Visnupalita bhatta. His son was 
S'ikharnsvHmi. the nruiLster and Kuniaramatya to the illustrious 
Maharajadhiraja ('andragupta. His son Prithivi^na iwaa) the 
minister and Kumar&matya and afterwards the Commander-in- 
chief {Afahabaladhihia) of the illustrious Mah&rajadhiraja 
Kumaragupta. On the aliove-mentioned day, for the worship, 
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by religiouH of tlu* f4«^t of tlu* lord MftbAdfva, 
faiiic»ufiMii Pnthivitfvara at the foot of the lord MahAdeva 

(natntHl) 8aileA\ara {iirahmavas) of \iir(oui4 f/oWrr/A 

and (HiaiUM from 

H CoiTFiirMii' ( u\w oi- tin (Jt i*ia \ib4K Il.*l 

Tina iiu iscd on imk hhK of a tlnn plat4* of i opfu i 

lueartunng 5}* oi o to 1*11)% oj* 4 1 o n* 14 It aiis d£iK*oiored 
luat Dhan&idaha, fN>iiM stAtion llafaigiaina in the Sattore tub- 
diMMion of the Hajnl'tf In diHtrut Hu 4liwo\rr\ aaa brought 
to the notice of Babii Vkai %» Kninain Maiticva a pleader of KaJ- 
Hhahi and a niemb< t ol tuM ^o4 let % , a ho tinalK 4*hlumed from 
tiu landlord MaiiltUM 1 rshnl \li Klnin < haodhuii of Naitoie 
Hahn Akaina Kurinu tnl the plate t4» tin NriAi/yo 

Pannhof] i'le rt«iu<d (he i^retaiv of that 1)4 hI\ for the 
(ahntta InduHtriHl Kvlnhitiifi of ItAHl-? The grant a oh made 
o\<i to me f 4 >i ^ledplnirmit (lit i •»?»ibiti4»n l)> Babu 

B%oiiiake4a Mustniiphi ‘Hu of tin ortHiatain Set it tiViien of the 
Paiinhad Dhiuiaidaha ^tandn on th haiikn ol u nmall ri\ulei 
t ailed the Khalsiadiingti ahit h is a hiaiich o^ tin Band 

Thi giant hiw Ihhii iiiiwed on a badlv lorriHlcsl thin Hlu'ot 
ut coppei and w m a \m\ sti.le of pieHer\ation \ laigi* jHirtioii 
4 )f the up|)t‘i iij^nt cointi ainl the h»wei left toinei m minting 
Some fragments of the up|K'i right loiiiei wen broken in the ex- 
hibition grounds and some nioreha%t » rumhJtd iiit«j diwt when it 
waflinmv IM»rt‘<eKsion Fortiuiaft 1} Iltnikatouph of photograplia 
on receiving the (op|KM- plate, ho that the (Hiition tan Ik* made out 
w ith c eitaint % The Iosh of the fragmt^itH broken in t be exhibition 
gioundHiHtbe iiioie regiettabk, an I (imtimtU remernbei (bat the 
firot tw«) letterH wert iwi and m, e%identl> the netond and thml 
syllablea of (he name of tin Kinperoi Kuinaragupta The 
insdiption (tiiiMstn of *^1 Miittsm f!»igiinntir\ lints portioiiH of 
which aie faiiU Kgibh 'I lit languag* w NMinkiit and with 
the tMeplnin of II UK) whnh coni am tin iiMial impie<alor\ 
\erHt*h the whoh of tht iiist nptioii i*' in pn»Ht The inHciiptioii 
IS dated in tlit \ear one hundred and thiiU*en of th* (tupta era 
I # , 431-42 \ 1> »and rcdeis itself to the mgn of thi Karl\ (^upia 
Kmpeioi Kunmnigjpta I The ba*i state *)f prenervation 
It very difhc ult to mak* aii> remark-^ on the orthogrApb\ Thin 
plates of *op|)er rteem-. to have been in general use for imiHing 
land-giants during the reign of the Earl> (lUpto Emf)cront as 
both grants of the Rana H«iHtin arc inciHed on ver\ thin plaUJH 
of topper like the grants of the Maharajas of Vcchakalpa 

The copper- plate is of great interest as being the earliest 
c *mi)er-plate grant ever disto%ered If we agree with Dr Fleet m 
dedanng the Ga>a grai t of Samudragupta to t»e a forgery, 
the truth of the above statement at once becomes apparent 
The Kharosthi insenbed plates are not land-grants, and the 
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Sohgaora plate is unique in nature. Hitherto the earliest 
^own oopper-plate grant was the Indorkhera grant of Skanda 
gupta of the Gupta year 146.* 

The characters of the grant belong to the period when the 
eastern variety of the Gupta alphabet was gradually dying out, 
and its place was being ti^en by the characters of the western 
variety. The ha and palatal m have the same form in all cases 
and resemble the form of the eastern variety. The only differ- 
ence is the letter la which in one case only has the form as the 
western variety , viz , , Lena in 1. B. The proper left vertical lines of 
ga, ta, bha and ka are unusually long, aim the right-hand iK)rtions 
of pa, m and aa show acute angles.^ 

The wording of the record is rather difficult to interpret, and 
the corrosion has tended to make the meaning more obscure. 
Two Brabmanas. Slvadarmman and N&ga4armman, inhabitants 
of a place called Ksudraka, are mentioned in 1. 3. Two more 
proper names are to bo found in 1. r>. — Visyadeva^armma 
{Vkvadevakurmman) and Viayabhadra [Vikvabhadra), The 

f hrase NlMharmrnakMyam^aiahhya in 1. 8 is very significant, 
t shows that the object of this grant was in the possession of 
either the group mentioned in 1. 3 or that in 1. 5, and that it was 
given to Varfihasvftmi, a SainavedI Brahmana, after reversing 
the process known as Nivl-dharmna, i.e,, destroying the perman- 
ency of the grant. The other names mention^ in 1. 5 are 
most probably names of countries. UpaJca may also be read as 
Rumaka, and may be taken to refer to the Roman Empire. It 
is very tempting to take the other name to be Khaiaka and 
identify it with the country of the Khaaaa, t.e., modem Kumaun 
and Garhwal, but the u mark is too clear to be ignored. The 
donee was Var&hasvfimin , a ch4nda4a {chandaaa, e.g., Samvedin) 
brahmana, 1. 12. The object of the grant was situated in the 
Mahakhusapara idaaya (diMrict), A local officer {KtUadhikarana), 
who exercised authority over eight villages, is mentioned in 1. 6. 
The discovery of the Baaarh seals by the late Dr. Bloch has 
familiarised us with the names of many of the officials of the 
Gupta Empire, but this particular one has not been met with as 
yet. Lines 14—16 contain portions of the usual imprecatory 
verses. The record was incised by Sthahne4varadasa. No con- 
tinued translation is possible of the text, and I edit it from the 
original * - 

Text. 

1 I Sil-Kumfi ra-gupta-rajya- 

salmbatsara** 4ata-trayodaAutta[ra]* 

2 [asyftjn = divasa purvva- 

y&m parama-daivata para[ma] 


1 Ibid , p. 68. t Biihler*s Indian Palwomphy (ed. Flaet), p. 47. 
* The uae of 6a for «a is common among I^rth-aastem Insoription^. 
^ Read daSotiara. 
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•» lUttdri[k» mvisinik] br4hiii«(tt Hfivatenn* 

ma N%i4aRiiiiia Maha 

4 [Dejvaklrtti-kiamaranta gofthaka ^ vai^ga pkla 

piAgala .Sru<t)Akuka* kUa 

5 Vlfya-l<*va^Aannina Vi^a^bluidra Khu- 

Mka Upaka Gopkla* ..... 

0 .<Tbhadni8thatn 2 . rpaharapa (?) bbyi — grftntifita^ 

kulAdhikaiapa 

7. , .Ciurana-vijAApila. . .MahA Khu^|)ita iliaye uivat- 
ta^ inaryyid& athitj., .... 

M. . .nlvf*4iiarmma-ki»kyain Alabhya . . i larhatham-AMdya 

naiiu vakkra lena (?) vA 

9. ..pale (?) t\ ^hhihita Sarvva lainva kai^%praii 

prati kutumbibhir >nvihKfhApya ka 

10. parityakUHia ya vi. .ra..dahyakain*iti yatai^t(y)a* 

jati pratipAdya. . . . 

11. ..varanAlaka aada IM vi .chya.. * .krtya vaaa-laka 

(?)dattatatabBuyuktakii 

12 bhu (0 kataka^Mitebhva (M ch&ndaia (?) br&h- 

inaua Var&haBvimme dattam tadva 

13 bhumy^&dAn - kmM (?) ca Aupu (?) gutiam- 

aiiucintya 4ai1ri ka|y& fi) naKaaya co 

14. 4a uktafl-ca bhagavatA DvaipAyanoiia SvadattAms 
paradattAm=rbA. ..... 

15. . .tjrbhib ^aha paoyati f7asti(ih)varBa saliaarAni mrgge 
tuodati bhumida[h]. . . . 

16. . .purvvadattAih dfljAtibhya [bJ yatnAd-rakta Yudhia^ 

thira mahl 

17 [olyani S^il Bhadreiia utklrnnadi StbahueAvara 

dA8e[na] 


I Tl)e 5 and u couibioM to form o. 
t The word may alao be read Jku Mruku 

f 0 B8 in gutlkalBa in I. 4 : rf. Annuel K^iKirt of tho Arrhavologicai 
Survey of India, p. 102 

^ Read niftaddhn. 




40 The B«htn«inl Uynasty- 
li> Mai » A\r * Nhu’ri Wai \ 


Major Wt>i8t»IfV Hai^, J \ Ini' ^jubliHlH-d illtiiiiMnii 
injLf “ \otCH on iKr INhrip^ (>\nHAtv' in ibi loiiiii'il 

I, KxtmNo. n»«i4 p. I *r> ' Uv iIumi 

<lon)oii«itraU‘ci Miat t In' t o^oioiiit I Jnhfwtnt mIih'Ii ilw foiindm 
of the DynaatA had not iIi'iimmI fiinn his ^fr\itu(l(* to .« 

hraliinan, but that hn u ’ 4 niiuHl tlu titir a*( ht tratcd iua ix^di 
to King Hahiiian ion l«laii<lvai of lian hiiH also 

pnintfxl out tliat th« lumtakr tirgt rontmittoil by FiriitJita , 
himI those who wrote aft«*i hirn ropiod from him as a trust- 
worthy gutdo Majoi Hay hai <|Uoted from several histones, 
but there are othei* uht' h <t>ll lematn to \w eonsultecl 

It U8s theref« i» t lit a suipn.i* to find m the ** Haft* 
I«llhn *' oT Am(i> Vh'n u Iti/t who wrote i! in HMIJ H , 
before the time of 1 m Mii th* follow irn* ptihsairi* iindet 
Ihthtti - 

^,1 Ok Im. ^ ^ i i *• ~Y ^ ^ 

« aj^i ^ 

‘ Till* lirst hviiJists was th.il of tie* Knurs of tiulhiirga 
The founder of it was ‘ \itiii d-diii*nnHaii As tin* iiithui 
of the *l’yunu-t-1'Mrikh traces his iredigrt'O to liahinan bin 
IslandyAi. so aa a rnattn of coiirsi* the l>\naHt\ f>ocariie 
famous under the i ogiiomeii Bahmt rii *’ 

The infeionee drawn hy (hrornrlers who wiote hetoie the 
time of Firislita, is ijuite in auordAiiee with Miijoi Haig's con- 
clusions. Not unfortunately having seen the ‘ryuini-t-Tankh 
I am unable to give any further iriforiiiation on the inattor. 

The M8 of the HaH-Iqllm, wiiieh belongs to the A S.B. 
(1) 347) has Hasan Kakaya instead of Kaiiku or 

Gangu The word is a puzzle Is it the DakanI corruption for 
KaikuuH the name of the King's father '* If this knotty 

point can lie cleared up, the full name and title of the founder 
of the Hahmani DynasU will run s^imewhat thus • 

'Alau’d-din Hasan bin' Kalkaus Hah man! 

I If the word htn be dftipped, and an put under h of Haeac 

(Hanan-i) the title will still be cuireet and rnon iii oonfonnity with that 
written b\ chrrinielerw. 

t If the letter “ n of Kaikius be left out, the wonl may give 
rise to the follow mg vorMinto, in Persian ehara/ ter — Kaikaii. Kaiikau, 
Kankii Garuni. Kakii. etc. 




41 . Two liiaeribcll Guiu ftwi Aiwun. 

By KimnUtA DUm FJunrwSiiinrlrA. 

Ftaiott mbM«M of two inMNrijpiiom <m 4 ecN^ 
sent to ttofor dmplMNriiifliit bf Mr. A. Biniioii, oltt, ifomAoi 
SqiiMo, Loiidoii. * hk tha obiMioe of Dr* B9o<kli tbo mmbam * 
W6IO hoadodcnror to foo. Bateequoiitlr* I oppUlod throiiA 
Dr. N. AmwiMofor fmh nibbiiifi and Motomphaif pOiiflMk 
I have iwaiirt% mairad a ooopla of fraili moUiiKi aao a nloa 
photografU mooi^ Idr. B. ?. Aahton, of CUontta. 

According to Mr. Siiason the guna were found in tha 
Diku river in Aaaain , i>ut be ban not mentioned ti)e exact locality 
where they were found. The aeGompan 3 dng plate has bean 
prepared from a silver print ^misbed by Mr Simeon. It 
abowB the two guns leaning against a wall. The inscription 
can be distinctly made out with the help of a magnifjring glaaa. 
The laiger gun is moat probably made of brass as it still r^ains 
a fine polish even after prolongs aubmemlon in water. There 
are two different insoriptionB on itr- 

(1) a Persian inscription consisting of two lines; and 

(2) a Sanskrit inscription also of two lines in Bengali 

^aracters. 

The Persian inscription, unfortunately, is in a veiy bad 
state of preservation. Only the following portion can still be 
made out ; — 

(1) flA JaU 

(2) lirpaU 

** The just king SlUih *Alam Bahidur year 

1124.” 

The year oorreapondBto 1716 A.D. Sb4h 'Alam 1 Bahidur 
was the eldest son of Auraagseb and came to the throne in 1707, 
and died in 1712. 

The eeoond inscription has been deep^ incised and nma as 
follows: — 

(1) 8h-8B43arma-* Nir4yapn4eva Shnmireitara GadA- 

dhara Smhena Ja* 

(2) -vanam jitvft OuTikahAtyim^^idamnaalrMh 

priptaih Bike 1004. 
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**The illuHtrious Svargga-nar&yanadeva Gadadhara Siibha, 
the Jiord of theSaumara (country), having conquered the yavanas 
(f.e., Muhammadans), obtained this weapon at Guvakhati.” 

This proves that the guns were obtained by Gad&dhara 
Simha when he finally expelled the Muhammadans from Gauhati 
in 1682 A.DJ Two guns bearing similar inscriptions have been 
mentioned by Mr. Gait, but they do not bear any Persian record. 
The most interesting point about this gun is the Persian inscrip- 
tion which shows that the gun was an important one in the 
ordnance department of the Mughal Empire. Evidently it was 
retaken by the Muhammadans. But no record of a Muhamma- 
dan war in 1711 A.D. is to be found in Mr. Gait’s book, who 
has exhausted all the available materials of Ahom history. 

The second inscription belongs to an earlier period. The 
date on it is Saka 1560 = 1638 A.D., which is the year of the 
invasion of Assam by the Muhummadan Governor of Bengal and 
Pr&na-Nar&ya^, the Koca King of Kuch-Bihar. At that time 
Pratapa Sii^a ^ias Susengpha or Buddha Svargga-Narayana 
deva was on the throne of Assam.^ The name in the inscription 
is somewhat different. It is Sattra-Svarga-Narayana-deva. It 
cannot be referred to Sattrajit the Hindu zamindar of Dacca 
who accompanied the expedition headed by the Sayyids Hakflh 
and Abu Bakr.*‘' The epithet is most probably another surname 
of Pratapa Simha 

The inscription runs as follows : — 

1. Saum§.re^vara Sn-SrI Sa. 

2. -ttra-svargga-nftra ( ? ) yanasya Sake 1560. 

** In the Shka year 1560 (tn the reign) the illustrious Sattra- 
svargga-nar&yana, the lord of Saumara.” 

Saumara is one of the old names of Assam. 1 found this 
name in the Journal of the S&hitya Pari^, Rungpur Branch.* 

Purwe Svarna nodim yavat Karatoya ca pa^ime, 
Dak^ne Maiid(ihnlai==^ca uttare vihagaealah ; 

Praetare eaiva vyiaarddham yojananafirca ^ncakarh, 
Ayutatrayanr=ica triarotdh pahcodbhava tathd data ; 
Astakonanca Saumaram yatra dik-kara vdsinl 

Yogini Tantra lOth PaMa, 

I am indebted to Pandit Vinoda Bihfiri Vidyavinoda and 
Dr. T. Bloch for many valuable corrections. 

1 Gait's History of Assam, p. 161. 

ft p. 103. 

ft Ibid., p. 105. 

* Rangapitra-StUbhd^Viiihglyti-SShUyihPariMMd'pairika, Vol. iii, pt. ii, 

p. 68. 



42 . MUhftinagar Grant of Lak9ma9a Sena. 
By DJUa Bandyoi'Iubyaya. 


In the beginning 1907, my attention was diiAwii ton post- 
soript added to Dr. Blorh’R papier on the excavations at Baaarh. 
It is stated therein that a cup|>e^late grant belonging to the Asiatic* 
Society of Bengal, and then in the poKsussion of the late Babn 
Gangft Moliana uaRkai had a seal attached to it, the inscription 
of which was at least iifteen hundred years old and so (*on8ider- 
ably older than the luscription on the pinto itself ^ Further 
enquiries in the Society elicited that the plate had been lent tg 
Babu Gauga Mohana throngh the then Joint Philological Secretary, 
Mahftmahopadhyftya Haraprasada Sfastri, for decipherment. The 
copperplate was sent to the Society by Mr. C. w. McMinn, of 
Tippera. At the time of his death Babu Ganga Mohnna Tjaskar 
was a Deputy Magistrate of Dacca. Enquiries about this copper- 
plate were made of his father and widow. Prom his father 
we leaimt that the widow had two (M>pperplateR in her poRRession, 
one oC which belonged to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The 
other is said to have been sent to Babu Ganga Mobana by a mem- 
ber of the Indian Civil Service. At the I’equest of Mahimaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasada S^astrl, Babu GaiigA Mohan’s father sent 
this copperplate to him with the statement that this was 
the copperplate belonging to the Society. But thifl plate is 
certainly not the one described by Dr. Bloch. Ur. Bloch has 
published a facsimile of tiie seal and read a few lines of the 
Tippera plate, ro there is no doubt about the fact that the 
Tippera plate belonging to the Society is still missing, while this 
plate is a new one. Babu Ganga Mohana's father, Babu Hari 
Mohana Laskar has now been persuaded to send the other plate 
toL Pandit SAstri when this plate is retamed to him. 1 fblly 
believe that the plate now in the possession of Babu GaiigS 
Mobana Laskar’s widow is the Tippera plate presented by 
Mr. McMinn to the Asiatic Society of Bengpd. At a fntnre date 
I hope to edit the Tippera plate. Nothing definite is known 
about the provenance of the plate which forms the subject-matter 
of this paper. 

In 1899, Baba Prasanna Nariyaga Ghandhuri, Government 
Pleader of P&bna in Eastern Bengal, published an account of 
a grant of Lakfma^a Sena. On comparing his readings with 
mine, 1 find that these two copperplates agree to such an extent 
even in the minntest details tnat there oan hardly be any doubt 
as to their identity. According to Babu Prasanna NAriya^a, 


1 Annual Bepoii of the Arohseological Sarrej of India, 1908-4, pp. 190-21. 
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the copperplate was discov'ered bj one Baghnnatha Bnnia in 
the village of Madh&inagara, police station Raiganj, sub-division 
Bir&jganj, district Pabn&. Prasauna Babu's aooouot was pub- 
lished in 1899 in a now defunct Bengali periodical the Aitihilnka 
Oilra, edited by Babu Ak^aya Kum&ra Maitreya.^ It is stated 
therein that twenty or twenty-five years ago (i.e., about thirty to 
thirty-five yeara hence) Baghnnatha Bnnia discovered this copper- 
plate while clearing the jungle in his allotment for cultivation. 
Madhainagara is on the borders of the NirngAchi forest in PabnA. 
People say that near Madhainagara the palace of King Virita 
once stood. Even now there at^e large mounds of stone and brick 
about two or three miles in circumference in this neighbourhood. 
It is said that people have come upon masoniy and carved 
stones while digging in the midst of these rains. The present 
zamindav is trying to settle aboriginal Bunias in this tract by 
clearing away the jungle. Baghnnatha Bunifi used to worship the 
ten-armed figure on the seal as the goddess Durga. In 1899 
Babu Durgam&tha Talukdar, a pleader in Sir&jganj, obtained the 
plate from Baghun&tha and gave it to Babu Gtopi Oandra Sena, 
a Vaidya, for decipherment. Mr. C. A. Radice, the then Magis- 
trate of P&bna, hearing of the discovery, requested Babu Gopi 
Chandra to hand it over for despatch to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal or some other similar institution. Babu Gopi Candra 
banded over the copperplate to the Subdivisional Officer of 
Sir&jganj who sent it to the Magistrate. At the end of this para- 
graph Babu Prasanna Nargyapa announces that the plate has 
been handed over to him for decipherment, and will be sent to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal or some other institution as soon as the 
decipherment is finished. After this nothing is known about this 
cop]>erplate. After a lapse of ten years the plate makes re-appear- 
ance from Dacca. In the Society itself nothing is known about this 
copperplate. Enquiries made of Babus Prasanna N&r&ya^a Chan- 
dhuri and Akyaya Eumai a Maitreya did not elicit any reply, and 
BO the history of this grant for the last ten years is not traoeable. 

The grant had been incised on a single plate of c(mper 
measuring 12"' x 11{". There is a projection at the top oi the 
plate to which a seal had been attached by a copper bolt. 
The seal is not of pore oopper. Both sides of the plate are in- 
scribed. The eugiftvinff is well executed, but unfortunately the 
badly corroded state of the plate, at its lower exti-emitieB, on both 
sides, renders complete decipherment of those portions impossible. 
The characters belong to the Northern class of alphabets, and may 
be specified as the twelfth century Bengali, well-known from the 
DeopArA* inscription of Yijayasena and the mnts of Laksma^a 
Sena* and VitvarApa Sena.* The langpiage is Sanskrit throughout. 
Each side of the plate bears twenty-nine lines of writing. The 


* fin. sm vf, ^ •%« I vw in the Sodety^s Libiary. 

s Bpigr. lad., vid. i, p. 807. 

• JJL8.B., 1878, pt. I, p. 11, and 1900, pt. I, p. 61. 
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[N.8.] 

first twenty-four lines contain thirteen or fourteen rerses, lines 25 
to 49 are in prose, while the last six lines contain tliree or fouj* 
of the usual impreeatorj verses. 

The inscription t'eeoi'ds tii** grant of the village Dfipa^iyftpft- 
taka in the Pan^dravarddhana bhukti hy Paratto4vara Parama 
N&raaifiuha-Paramabhattftraka-afaliftrftJ&dhiriJa Lakfmaba- 

aena Deva to a Bvalnnatia named OoviniiaHevaiatinaii The first 
two verses enlogise the Moon. From him sprung Vii'asena famous 
in the PaurAnic legends. In the race of Virasena sprung Sini- 
iinta Sena the chief c'* the race of Kamnfitn K^ainyuB From 
SAmanta Sena was born Hemanta Sena, son was Vijaja Sena. 

His sou Ball&la Sena niaiTied a daughter of the Cilnkya kings. 
Ball&la's son Lak^nia^a Svna defeated the King of Benares, liie 
last four verses ai'e in a iragmentary state and there is no hope 
of restoring them, so that the adjectives of Lakema^a Sena are 
not very clear. The wife of Ikdlala Sena is named EAmadevi 
(v. 9). In his youth Lakipma^a Sena is said to have taken his 
pleasure with the femal*«s of Kalinga (v. 11). This seems to 
indicate that dun'ng the Uretiip«> of his father, Lakfma^a Sena 
led an army into Orissa. There is also a reference to the King 
of KA4i or BenAros being defeated in a battle, but the rest have 
been lost. 

Up to date three copperplate grants of Lakfma^a Sena have 
been brought to light. The Tarpa^adighi grant and the iinnlis 
grant have been published in the Society’s Jnnrnn]} The third, said 
to have been discovered in the Sunderbans, has been noticed in an 
essay on the Bengali language and literature UfftllUT ^ 
ftrwn UVW by Pandit RAmagati Nyayaratna. It has since been 
lost sight of. The first seven verses of these three grants are 
identical. The peculiarity of the MAdhSinagara grant is that 
its verses do not resemble any of the verses in the three plates 
« mentioned above. Two of its verses resemble two verses in the 
DeopArft inscription of Vijaya Sena. The sixth verse of this grant 
resembles the sixteenth verse of the Deopari inscription. The fifth 
verse of the Deop&rA inscription coincides, to some extent, with 
the fourth verse of this giwt. The M&dh&inagara grant brings 
four historical facts of the period of the Sena Kings into promin- 
ence:— 

(1) It proves that the Sena Kings were Southern Indian by 

descent and probably Dravidians. This fact, I hope, 
will settle the dispute about the Sena Kings being 
Bengalis, Kayasthas or Vaidyas. They were most 
probably a relic of the invasion of Bengal by Rfijendra 
Co]a, and owed their territorial possessions to that 
monarch. 

(2) BallAla Sena married a daughter of the CAlnkya kings 

and that one of his wives was named Bftiaa Devi 
(V. 9). 


1 J.A.8.B., 1S78, pt. i, p 11, and 1900, pt. i, p. 61 
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(3j Lakfima^a Sena invaded KaliAga and so consequently 
OrisHa, (v. 11) and defeated the King of Benares in a 
battle. The invasion of Benares by Lak^ma^a Sena 
has been mentioned in the Madanapa^a inscription of 
his son, 'V'isvarupa Sena. From this we learn that he 
built a pillai* of victory ( ) at Benares : — 

(4) In the thirty-second line of this grant we find that 
Lak^mapa Sena subdued Kamrfipa or Assam. We 
know from the Deopara inscription that Vi jay a Sena 
also led an invasion into this country.’ 

Some years ago Babu Nagendra Natha Vasu proved that 
Ballala Sena lived in S'akal091, i.e, 1169 A. D.,on the strength of 
a date found in a copy of Danasagara by Ballala Sena. The copy 
wliich contains this date is said to have been obtained by the author 
from Assam.^ This date has been accepted W Dr. Kiclhorn in 
his Synchronistic List for Northern India.^ But one fact about 
the date seems never to have been adequately considered. Two 
inscriptions from Bodh Gsya are dated in the era of Lak^mana 
Sena. They are records of a king named A^okacalla of a country 
named Sapadalak 9 a. The dates in them are expressed : — 

(1) Srimal = Lakhvana Senasyeatita-rajye Sam 51, Bh&dra 

dine 29. 

( 2 ) Srimal = Lak^maQa-Sona-devapadanam = atita-rajye Sam 

74, Vaisftkha vadi 12 gurau. 

According to Nagendra Babuls theory, Lak9maQa Sena was 
living at the time when these inscriptions were incised. But one 
serious omission is noticeable in the wording of these two dates. 
In all other inscriptions, the date is expressed : — ** Parama- 

bhattiraka-Maharajadhiraja Vijayarajye " or “ Pra- 

vardhamana Vijaya-rfijye.'* But here we have **aHta rdjye,*' 
There is a striking resemblance between this inscription and the 
melancholy colophon of copy of YogaralnamitlO in tne Cambridge 
University’s Library,* which runs as follows : — 

** Parameivar = ety adi-rftj&vali-purwavat i S’rlmad m Govin- 
dapftladevftn&m vinafta-rdfye Sam 39, Bhftdra dine 14.” 

The best way of rendering the diates of the two inscriptions 
mentioned above is to explain them as ** In the reign of Lak 9 mana 
Sena (now) expired, in the vear ...” It seems that Lak^mapa 
Sena was dead before the 5lst year of the Lakpmapa Sena era. 
If Lakpmapa Sena was dead before 51 La— Sam how could 
Bakhtyar Qiliji drive him from Nudiah ! ! ! The death of 
Lak 9 mapa Sena before the Mahomedan conquest is established 

1 Epigr. Ind., i, p. SOS. 

« J.A.8.B.. 1886, pt. i, pp. 20.23. 

8 Bpigr. Ind., vol. viii, app, 

8 Oatnlogoe of Mnniisoriptt, Umveraity Libiary, Oambridge. Bnddhiit 
Sanskrit MSB. by 0. Bendall, 1I.A., p. iii and 100. 
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by two different epigra}»bs. Lakfma^a Sena died in pcaco^ so 
we have the word atita-raji/a^ but Govinda-Pila wae ODHted from 
his kingdom by an alien race and this is the reason for the uso of 
the word Vtnaffar/fji/a, After the decease of Lak^ma^a Sena 
there seems to have been same tlinpnte about the snoeession, and 
this may be the reason why Laki>inanu's sucoessor has not been 
mentioned. 

Text. 
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VWf ffnfWwlW wnri TWT 

^WTvr rrfr frmf^ 

?w«ft ^ 


arw* iwiTw I i\) 




nnn'n.^m*<r«« I 



I (^) 

w a S iwfi Kr^iawitCT^T^t I 

^flnnr 


^krfrtifs fffSwjww 
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iPfT f*wt?^*<TwwHfiwTO^ann wi 


Oiri i s> «in«! i (•) 
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^wFn i (») 


vif«r ufw. 

W«R^IW*W«t I 

frt% t<r «*«(« 

tT*l 9 P^! I «) 
fbr^!wr«?roqjii«T*T^f^«T 
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^THB^Pn ITfTf v I (?) 
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^ fir^rr frgi 

^^TQJTfv *it JWJfif ( (®) 
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«« wi 5 ittTO«i 5 rtf! 

wipHt I («) 

innn c i * w »n ‘mf ^ < i 


F a vi«i!H* » w<ijr4i iffj ? t^^ c f M i (t) 

* « * 
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I mu 

• * finr * ufu •••••••* • (\») 

I umm ( ? ) mkt um JWc %fui- 

•**••♦•••* 

t % um I UTfin^ uucgfv m 

• • • tntJ^ • m • irft • 

I < H UU CT UT f^4|ir U|4 w Tf«l I (\\) 

um; «fir 

1 Ow ftnwftfuwyS ftmt* i y * » • ig fti uu u (?) 

ilUlft • I^RfUCP 

u fr vf^ivnrt miu: i (* «) 

1 Td u.! I unn*i 5guwff»nw^ 

I M 

I * • • u ii i q w u ftuiuu^ i ft i qtf t u UT 

^Turftnciu 

mil ••• ••■ ■•• ••• 

I ••• ... ••• ••• 

I •■. ... •.. •.• sot 

I ••. ••• ••• ••■ 

B§verse, 

V I ’jtmnifl ui4)flu uMmfU 

I flftpnntuiiurufmtu^ 

. w fuft u< tw wt 

I (w) i<^ii«5luwPi 
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ft*ft5«rarii^ndwT(^TT^Pft«T^ 8tfv g m a* titT»i 
•nuJBT’i »(t 

^ahr^nt atnif aaiftartai a 

Wflan I am aV>iW838*t«i 

imanarfinit^ arTaiTroa^ ^laaarcPa ftian% 
8|^aT<(T7ar^fmT%: a^T 
afvir waiK afa?f 

5*895 ^tar aa% ig^ amfifar a- 
faras* aWr aw aya^a i afi ^anlaain a iiiaHi 
a ^awwaarw »f*rfip aa- 



afaa ai9 af a;5a TaTfaa aa * |j a atraa> arataar 


aram i aaiaftaa* aaaata? 


aaaTaa* agaiaaifiaaafi a* 

( waara aft:- ) aw a iS a ^ if tja yim ^ a i (a) 


S5 ai 


(>fta0^aw » tia i aaWta a fta ia Mn ^ a s Aaia 
lara^amala* Taia atharar 
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«ifhn« X X X X X 
tuwii4w;i»nwrftt% nwrMr 

4twinTTw» » igT f 8r g ^p8i 

8t I »fT5Tfinrh;nw>ni wrfiin^ini*- 

V* I • • ^*^*TTnT\^ •*••#«*» * • « 

M< I fr*»*irTw w ( *ifRNpf ) ^1%^ sWtswTfifs 

I «f wftftnfir wfiffio:8T»^ir *ra:8nra»nrT?[ 

Tn8i% ’nmiiW i »nft» 

8 ^ I »if*i v: vfvjnrifir Wfi 

w«9r«r 

88 1 (^ f»w?i 8iJniifti'^ I visfvaigiiT g^it) 

V1!t ngr Hjfw 

I W *r^ wfT V8 I (<8nivteir^ fqmct 8Wiwf8T- 
ftmtuTiO 

»njw 8W 

8,< I WWT (l) 

8* I 

85 I 


Translation of Kxtracts. 

Verge 1 . — In whose lap, jast like a streak of lightning in the 
breast of autumnal cloud sits Ghiuri, whose superbly l^autiful 
body in its half was connected with Hari, who bears a face which 
is terrible on account of haring three ^es like burning snn in 
splendour, who has pnt down the demons like elephants, causing 
fear to the minds of gods. Ifay that five-faced god give pros- 
perity. 
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Verse The lotus iu the water of the celestial Ganges, the 
receptacle of the stream of nectar, the flower of the tree of love, 
the jewel of the head-oruameut of f^iva, the life of the ocean of 
milk, the sole creator of the laugh of water-lilies, and the great 

S riest of the propitiatory rite of the growth of the god of love, 
[ay that moon be victorious. 

Verse 3. — In his lineage arose kings who performed uninter- 
rupted sacrifice to the immortals with wealth acquired by the 
conquest of the three worlds, and whose fame was not confined 
within the circle of the earth. 

Verse 4 . — In the dynasty of Yirasena whose qualities have 
been related in the Pauranic legends, was born Sanianta Sena who 
WHS the head-garhmd of the clan of the Kari^ata E^atriyas, and 
who making the earth tottilly devoid of warriors, and being 
satisfied washed his sword in the celesfial river whose edge was 
besmeared with the di'ops of blood of the fighting enemies. 

Verse 5. — Fi'om him was born Hemanta Sena ( verso 8). From 
him was born Vallala Sena (verse 9), who married a Ramadevi 
who was a daughter of the Calukya family of Kings (verse 10). 
Their son was Lak^maua Sena (verse 11) who conquered the King 
of Gauda, Kaliiiga and Kd^i. 

Line 39. — In Barendri, included iti the Paii^di'fi'Vardhapa 
bhukti, near Kantapura, some land is given to Govinda deva^r- 
man, the sou of Kumara, grandson of Ramadeva, and great-grand- 
son of Damodara. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

1 have since been informed by Babu Ak^aya Kumara Mai- 
treya that the Collector of Pabna sent the plate to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, who gave a receipt for the plate. This state- 
ment has since been confirmed by Pandit Ume6a Candra Vidya- 
ratna, who saw the plate in the possession of the late Babn Ganga 
Mohana Laskar in the house of Mah4mahopadhyftya Hara 
Prasada Skstri.* 1 am much indebted to Mr. G. H. Tipper, M.A., 
who has kindly undertaken to analyse the plate. 

R. D. Baksrji. 


* pp* 
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By Hbv. T. Uuahame M A., B.D., M.R.A.S., 

Wazxrahad, 

The following m a tirim instalment of the matorials under 
collection to supplement the existing Panjabi Dictionary. Two 
series of Gontrihulion** to l^anjdbi Lexicography have already 
appeared in the Jiutlan Antiquary, and a thn^ series is nearly 
rei^y. A Oloagnrg oj Pahdrt by Pandit Tiki Ham Joshi is 
also passing through the Press for this Journal. 


A 

a, pronominal suffix, to thee, 
for thee. 

abbal hafta, m., Saturday, 
addokhore, m. pi,, uneven- 
nesses, ruts in road. 
adhl&mB, half and half. 
adhlhuth&, od/., appetite half 
satisfied. 

adhmahnu, m., abortion of 4 
or 6 months, 
adhraijgl, / , palsy. 
adr&., adj,, separate, 
agath, m., star rising in Jan- 
uary atout midnight. 

&gga|, ffi., word in khaddl 
or wen. 

aggSwfi^ , /., meeting a person, 
ainj, ode., thus, bravo ! 
air^ f»., tracks, lines on 
ground. 

ajok&, adj., belonging to to4ay 
or this day next week, 
ak&nft, V. tr., weary, bore, 
akbe, he said, they said, one 
says (for Oa akhia). 
alhar, adj., beardless. 
aHI, beardless, 
anohfittft, not passed 

through sieve, 
anohfip, ode., quietly. 


and&, pa part., brought (rent 
of verb not used). 
aud&rhl&, od;., beardless 
andl, /., iron band round 
Mppd in khrda (corn-mill), 
anke, having come (from aund, 
come). 

anrhatk, m., night-blindness. 
anw&n&, v., cause to bring, 
ar, m,, one of cross pieces in 
cart-wheel. 

ur, arp&r, m., ermsideration, 
thought, attention. 
arAnk, v,, low (of cattle, 
buffaloes). 

arer, m., the biggest of the 
aVirtfi, also rer : see next, 
arerpk, fix orefiS, on mSAf, 
slso rsrnd. 

aringnA, e., low (espedally of 
buffaloes). 

artAnA, m., night-blindness. 
athAII, athAlwf, od/., twenty- 
eighth.* 

athlwf, od;., twenty-eighth, 
* especially twenty-eighth day 
> of Ram^. 

Athrl, m., full-time servant of 
' farmers. 

atte, ode., altogether, with 
negative, not at all. 
atthar, /., tear. 
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atthru, m., half choking in 
drinking. 

augghi, /., bunch of thread in 
loom. 

auhr, /., straitnesB, difficulty 
(illness, &c.). 
auhr, /., rainlessness. 
auj, m., trouble, 
aukar /., difficulty, straitness. 
aukh'at, /., difficulty, 
aukra, adj*, inimical, tyran- 
nical. 

aulft, m., niche in wall for 
warming milk. 

aulu, m., hollow into which 
water falls from niaar. 
awaghatt, odv., suddenly, 
awazar, aw&j&r, straitened, 
in difficulties. 

B 

ba, /., sense, intelligence, 
babbar, m., large bit of 
earthenware. 

babbri, /., small bit of earthen- 
ware. 

baoca, m., broad iron hoop 
inserted in wdl to preserve it. 
baddhft ruddh&, adj., bound, 
unwillingly. ^ 

badobadi, adj., by force, under 
compulsion. 

baggar, /., paring of lower end 
of nari and dat^ in huqqa 
(haddhna). 

bagidgan, /., offensive smell 
from mouth, 
bahalna, v., seat, 
bair, m., string joining two 
wheels of khamhdr in carkha* 
bajju, m., cross pieces of 
wood in dharakkar. 
bakra, adj., pertaining to 
sheep, goats, hence obllec- 
tive= sheep and goats, 
bakbkhndl m. , quarreller , 
from haldjahhd m., quarrel, 
noise. 


balellar, od;., senseless, foolish, 
banjar, adj: or n. m., poor, 
almost barren land, 
bannh, /., hump of bull, 
banne, adv., outside, 
bannl /., little hannd, or bank 
between fields. 

barar, m., rope round 6aw, 
to prevent breakage, 
ban, /., preparation of green 
parched jau for eating, 
barki, /., mouthful, 
bail, /., iron or brass vessel, 
baula, adj., mad. , 
berara, m., add, * wheat and 
jaU (barley).* 

bha, w., opinion, view, mere 
bhd dd, according to my 
opinion. 

bhagftna. v., squint (of eyes), 
bhaggi, /., accusation, slander, 
bhamblif, /., circular piece of 
wood in spinning-wheel be- 
tween khambar and munnd. 
bban, /., bits of cotton fallen 
from podsbhann. 
bhar)g&na, v., squint (of eye), 
bhankar, m., change for 
money. 

bhantrik, m., plan, arrange- 
ment. 

bh&rfi, m., ram, big lamb, 
bhetna, v., defile (ceremo- 
nially). 

bhiral, /., fighting, gen. laral 
bhiral. 

^ bhitt,.m., half of double door, 
window. 

bhittar, adj., old, useless 
(of earthen vessel). 
bh5g. 971 ., account, mention, 
(pana). 

' bhShri., m., women’s and girls* 
spinning bee. 

' bhr&, m., brother, 
bhurharaan, bhurhaan, /.. smell 
of burnt cloth, leather, &c. 
bhussa, adj., pale through 
illness, heat. &c. 
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bibta, /•, trouble, affliotious 
bipt&. 

billa, m., non-folding Quran 
stand with legs, wooden 
catch for door. 

biltl /., receipt (especially 
railway), article consigned, 
blra, III., roll of tobacco com- 
posed of three laTli. 
bUf, /., thread rou*^d tarakfd 
of carkha, 
bolij&, m., pocket. 
borm&, m., and sugar 

(khand). 

/., gen. plui. bi'uS, thres- 
hold of door. 

bucc,m., small tuft oi shrub, 
&o. 

bujhftrat, /., riddle, 
bujjl, stopper made of feather 
m shuttle (in loom), 
bull, m., kind of bull-dog. 
bulle, m., pf., (lutne) amuse 
oneself, have good time. 
bupd&, m., tail of bird. 
bund&, m., rope attaching 
gadh% to fir. 

bura, m., sawdust, fine wood 
shavings. 

burkn&, make noise like camel, 
butt^, vomit. 

0 

cabbl, /. (1) key, (2) iron peg 
in iron sugarcane-press, 
oakhrt, /. stick connecting 
fork of gadhl. 

oakka, m., heap of wooden 
sleepers. 

cakkal, m., vertical cogged 
wheel of well, 
cakklra, m., wood pecker, 
oakkna, e., lift,=cukkna. 
cambrt., /., one of 4 iron nails 
m cart. 

oamcnkk, /., bat (animal), 
oamrl, /., bit of leather in 
Quddl of carkha. 


can&, V., lift. 

I cand», m., hail. 
cap$, com on foot, 

' nappnk, m., earthen lid 
of vessel. 

I car. /., oblong hole in ground 
over which large quantities 
of food are oomced. 
carapafk, m., compensatory 
days inserted in Hindu 
month. 

carakli, /., vertical cogged 
wheel of well 

caropil, /., hit of caked earth, 
e g. in pond, 
ca^ka, m. slap, 
c&tl, /., gham with wide 
inouth 

' caukhax, m., cattle, 
chilbrt, /., shallow basket, 
especially for sweetmeats, 
ohacch, /., long hair (animal), 
chaheru, m., scum of boiled 
gh%, 

chajj, m., basket, 
chailll, /., deep basket made 
of ree^. 

chaini, /., small iron, pointed 
wedge. 

challl, /., ear of maize, roU of 
thread on tarakfa in carkha^ 
calf of leg. 

I ch&n, m., what is left in sieve 
after aia has passed through 
it. 

chattft, m., man’s lock of hair, 
chatta, adj.^ what has passed 
through sieve, 
rhappar, m., instep, eyelid, 
char, m., long crook for bring- 
ing down branches, 
chor&ohapd, od;., alone, un- 
married. 

ohattrl, /., pigeon-roost, 
chekre, odt?., finally, 
chenja, m., large basket made 
of twigs. 

chenji, /., small basket made 
of twigs. 
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oheru, m., herdsman, 
cheti, odv., quickly, 
ohetnl, shoemaker's iron-point- 
ed tool. 

chlhr&y m., hard gur. 
ohikka, m., rope muzzle for 
cattle. 

'chill, /., rupee, 
cho, /., ceremonial defilement, 
chohjl, /., haste. 
ch5I, /. , dry leaves of sugarcane. 
ch5n&, V., defile ceremonially, 
chuna, m., earthen cover 
for vessel, 
cilittar, m., deceit, 
cilittrl, adj.^ deceitful, 
cinjh, /., point, nib of pen. 
cippi, /., broad, short-handed 
v^ooden spoon for hot gw. 
cirka, od;., late, 
citt, m., mind, heart, 
cittar, m., little round orna- 
ment. 

copa, m., iron pointed digging 
instrument. 

corlchappl, odv., by stealth, 
cuca, tN., chicken, 
cugam, m., eclipse of moon, 
sun. 

cuh&, m., quarter of parOpi. 
cuh&I, /., quarter, especially 
of land. 

cukal, pulley in loom. 
ou]l, /., Hindu word for kruli, 
rinsing mouth. 

cumba, m., round hole over 
which food and rahu ai*e 
cooked. 

cundwl, /., plaited lock over 
women’s temple, 
ouijg cor, fit., thief with whom 
stolen property is left. 
cupkltA, adj., quiet, silent. 

D 

d&d, /., one of 4 pieces of 
wood between upper and 
lower parts of cart. 


oUbg, m., kind of common dog. 
dfikama, v., vomit, 
daranak, /., wood passing 
through tur in loom = gadrfi.- 
nidc. 

daropft, m., measure contun- 
ing two topas. 

datto, m., ' upright stem of 
hixqqa. 

dalhfith&, adj., with appetite 
half satisfied, 
dall, /., old, unused well. 
daln&, V., chop firewood, break 
grain. 

' dambusa, m., tool for fiatten- 
ing down road. 

dand, /., swelling from blow 
, (carhnl). 

dattar, m., large toothless 
sickle, crook for bringing 
down branches. 
daurSa hoda, mad, foolish, 
dawakha, m., recess in wall for 
I lamp. 

I dhaddhar, m., ringworm. 

' dhakla, m., large lump of 
I cowdung. 

, dhana, v., be of effect, have 
effect. 

dhangar, m., tall leafy plant 
(about 10 feet high). 
dha|^, fn., dry ata added to 
chapaH. 

dbaralckar, m., two cross beams 
in dhot and 1 in earakfi. 
dharkonn&, m., berry of dhrek 
tree, man of sour disposi- 
tion. 

dhaur, m., wood next tah 
eoA, under porand (well), 
dhoiin, /., bag-shsfped leal^r, 
ready for colouring by 
kikhar bark. 

^ndhla, m., big cake of 
cowdung. 

dhikkna, v., shove, 

^qgil, expletive with /uSn?. 
dhoddar-kt, m., raven s 
d^dar-kl. 
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horizontal wheel of 

wf^. 

dhranjhnft v., cough violently, 
dhrappar, large rneh, flea- 

bitee. marfai of scratohiDg. I 
dhraan&, o., sink down, e.g., 
centre of roof, ground, 
dhrehmft, m., gentle rain. 
dhrCpi, e., drag. 
dhuoon&, bt washed 

(clothes, die.) 
dhumftna, e., noise abioad 
dhumn4, e., get noised abroad, 
dhupna, t’., be washed 
clothee). 

dhur, m., rdhv while being 
cooked. 

dice, adj,, warned, annoyed, 
dihft, m., sun. 

dikkdftn, trouble, annoy- 
ance. 

diurl, /., wooden lamp-stand, 
doggar tara, m., name of a 
planet. 

dokkal, adj., having large 
udder and giving little milk 
(camel, cow, buffalo), 
dolna, t7.. pour out. 
dudhamf , /. , vessel for boiling ' 
milk. 

duh&jju, fit.,duhajjan, /., twice ' 
married. I 

dukbi wadd& dukbt leprosy. | 
dollar, m.Vrope of two strands. I 
dus&ijg&, m., piece of wood at | 
end of warp. 

G 

gabbhe, adv., nnder armpit, 
gabbhl, /., part between fingers 
and toes. 

gadr&pak, /., wood pas sing 
through ftcr in loom ( sdarft- 

horizontal pole of 
iron sagaMane pnas. 
gaib, /., dip in road, espaoially 
in paUa road. 


) Panjabi Dictionary, 

gail, /., track of cart, 
i gainthi, /., pick-axe. 
g&k, m., purchaser. 
g&l&, m., cross wood above 
mitlatone in Hhr&a. 

I gandalpg, e., become muddy 
(wathr). 

ga^hfl., /., bundle, 
ga^ftlpfi, c., fool (water)* 
ga^tM.ad/., muddied (water), 
gann, m., j^eoe of wood in 
circular pari of cart-wheel, 
gannh, /., bad smeU 
I gamil, /., edge of eyelid (upper 
or lower). 

ganni, /., one of pieces of wood 
composing dhol and carakp. 
garle, fw , pf., gargling, 
ganm, /., indigestion, 
gai^wi, w., man who makes 
gwr, 

gb&h'ga, m., broken off neck 
of pAara or Ur^. 
ghair, /. , sound of something 
which one attentively listens 
for. 

ghair, m., dull haze, 
ghan., m., bees ? 
ghasmailra, adj , dust colour- 
ed, brown. 

ghas^, m., delay, loss, 
(laggnA). 

ghasunnft, ghasunn, m., , blow 
from fist. 

ghaswatti, /., touchstone. 
ghattn&, e., used in composi- 
tion with passive sense, e.g., 
wfth ghatM, was plongbed. 
ghawf, m., stick for stirring 
rahu, 

ghirll, /., piece of wood, near 
fMMya in ox yoke. 
ghUL,* adj.^ ending along 
ground. 

gfamnmfi, m., idisence of wind, 
ghori, /,, jiioa of wood sup- 
portbig marUSt in fMkm. 
idiakkg, m., (i) oowiy, (ii) hole 
in ad or gtiura (painft). 
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ghumail, f., underground dove- 
cot. 

ghur&kl, /., angry appearance 
of eyes (laini, watnl). 
ghiitka], /., slander, back- 
biting. 

gici , /. , part of back of neck. 
gi|t., m., swelling (glandular). 
gi|tl, small glandular swelling, 
gir, /., girl, /., meat in fruit 
stone, edible part of mango, 
girarl, /., iron cogged wheel in 
iron Bugaivcane press, 
glta, m., stone. 

g5gga., m., child's word for 
bread. 

g5mma, m., absence of wind, 
got, adj,, wet (hoj&na). 
gubb, /., blow with fist, 
gud^, /., one of three upright 
pieces of wood in carkha. 

kama, v., spoil (an 
affair). 

guggalna, v., be spoiled (an 
affair). 

guja]!, /., wheat mixed with 
barley, better than gojjt. 
gujjhn^, v., be hidden, 
gull, pure kaih, bellmetal. 
gum, m., absence of wind, 
gu^galna, v., became muddy 
(water). 

gutka, m., piece of iron in 
iron sugar-cane press, 
gutth, ./., direction between 
any two of four cardinal 
points of compass, 
gutthi, /., purse. 

H 

hag m&8, adv., without diffi- 
culty, easily. 

ha], m., oxen and plough, 
contrasted with haU, f., 
plough. 

hall, o2v., at present, now. 
hambna, v., grow faint (wind, 
person). 


hanaj, ad;., brown (papery, 
hanakk, adv., unjustly, 
without reason =nabakk. 
handhana, v., wear out (tr). 
ban^nh, v., wear, wear out 
(intr.) 

hanekna, spoil, gen. in passive 
of well, cart, tvelna, person 
(e.g. through cold), 
haijglra, m., kind of large 
ground lizard. 

hanora, m,, pride, boasting = 
man. 

harbacl, /., right or left side of 
jaw. 

hatt, m., well. 

hattl, m.. man who sits on 
gadht and drives the oxen. 
haul^ = hau]a, light (not 
heavy), small. 

hekh ! hekkhi, interjection 
(disbelief and astonishment), 
h!, /., side piece of bed or 
side door post, 
hlyya, m., rainbow, 
hoha, m., slight puff of wind, 
hua ! inter j . , used to incite dog. 
hubara, m., one of radiating 
pieces of wood in baif. 
hul ha ha ha, inter j., to incite 
dog. 

huliya, m., description. 
humb|l, /., capering, jumping 
about (mfiml). 

haijgh&r& m., agreement, 
saying * yes * (bhamA). 
huqglana, v., nod sleepily, 
hunjpa, V., sweep, 
hupte, m., pi., riding on, 
(laine). 

huBsarna, v., be irritated, 
worried, be distressed through 
heat. 

huttar, m., excuse, pretence. 

I 

I, pronominal suffix, to thee, 
for thee. 
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ijjar, m., flock of goat^>. 
sheep. 

ik&ra, adj,, single (cloth &c.h ' 
itfl, /., name of small piece <-»f 
wood to which (1) warp w 
tied, (2) ka^ are tied. I 

J 

jabde, odv., quickly, lecently. 
jac, /., experience, skill 

/., lymph, fermerit.ti.cuu 
jago mitt, adj.f uHieep. i 
jam jam ! interj., by all Tiieuus, 
certainly, welcome 
jSimnfl, m., Eugenia jartibulana 
and its fruit. 

jaiunfl, m., iron or brash binder 
bidBng nan to datta, 
jandri /., vessel for preparing 
seuni. 

japphal, adj., one variety of 
the game kauddi. 
jatak, m.f boy. 
jatkrl, /., girl. 

jatt, /., longish hair (animal), i 
jawatra, m., son-in-law. ' 

je, pronominal suflix, for you, 
to you. 

jhabera, m., quarrel, noise, 
jhagna, v , endure 
jhal, /., angiy appearance 
(lainl) 

jhlkl. /*, window. 
jharapn&, v., catch, 
jhatto binde, adv. repeatedly, 
jhau, jhaw, adv. quickly, 
recently, 
jhigga, m , shirt, 
jhiggi, /., boy’s shirt. 
jhisBn&, e., lose heart sjhissl 
khftpl. 

jh51, m., mixture of ghi and 
sugar and milk. 
jh5pn&, v., catch (ball, &c). 
jhul§nnl, /., little room where 
MuhmnmadaDB cook food, 
jhusmusrii, m., morning twi- 
light. 


Panjabi DkHmary. 

jl a^$ n9 ! welcome. 
ji saddke, welcome, 
jlndar, /., mud and dirt at 
bottom of well 
jist. m., lead. 

jdtra, nt., string attaching 
parts of loom. 

juman, m . power, strength. 

K 

kabula. m., iron bolt, 
kag&nl, w., goat with very 
long hair. 

kahd, /., one of the pieces of 
wood in lower part, of 
carkhd. 

kaJil, /., haste, hurry, 
kaili. /., bell metal, 
kair /., sound, sign which one 
intently watches for (lainl). 
k&korau|a', m., noise (p&na). 
kal, /., string attaching warp 
to ceiling 

kalan, /., praise (by mirfisl). 
kalenia, m., kuiierna, m., rope 
attaching panjall to fir. 
kaliqga, adj., blackish, 
kalpa, Ilf., long hook for 
pulling down branches, 
kammi, m., one who performs 
regular menial services, 
kan, m. = karu s= 5 feet, 
kan., m., grain borrowed and 
payable with interest, 
kap, m., excellence or sweets 
ness in giir. 

kan man, /.,* slight rain (honi). 
kanduil, /., small cloth for 
bread. 

kandla, tn., rounded iron rod. 
kaqgl, /., part of weaving 
machine for tightening warp, 
kaqgl, /., part of chest (body), 
kapl, /., half-formed batter in 
milk (ajftni). 

kapl muni, /., slight rain, 
kann, m., roughness on neck 
of cattle (dim to yoke). 
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k&im&, HI., reed in weaver's 
warp. I 

kftnnl, reed in warp (differ- | 
entfrom kanna), 
k&nS. /., warping unnevenness 
in framework of bed (patnl). 
k&pp&, m.=kalpa. 
kar&h, hi., big iron vessel with 
handles. 

kar&hl, /., smaller htrSk. 
karnai), /., side piece* of 
(loom). [6} feet, 

karu, HI. ..measure of lengths 
kau^ /., breast bone, 
kaud^,- /., a game = ko&addi. 
kerl, /., very small pieces of 
charcoal. 

kesam&, be angry, displeased, 
khabbar, hi., khabbri., /., rope 
of stalks of bafra, &o. 
khablra, wooden instrument of 
shoemaker. 
khachSpar, m., turtle, 
khadda, hi., irregular ditch, 
khaddi, /., hole in ground 
beside potter’s oven, 
hhagga, hi., wasp’s nest, 
khai}. /., row, line, e.p. of 
cabbages. 

khakh, /., comer of mouth, 
khakkhar, /., lump of gur and 
popcorn. 

khal, /., remains after extract- 
ing oil. 

khalama, v., cause to stand. 
khalih&m&, hi., wood attached 
to ceiling (loom), 
khambar, hi., main wheel of 
carJtka. 

kh&nd, /., mine, hole for dig- 
ging Jbiniar. 

khann, hi., fragment of Men- 
dkfa (kam&). 

kh&5piyyft,Hi., time of evening 
meaL 

khappa, HI., space. 
kh&r&, adj., salt, bitter, 
kharak, cross piece of wood 
supporting warp. 


kharkanna, adj., big-eared, 
attentive. 

kharkana, hi., broom of 
twi|B*. 

kharkilll, /., peg holding up 
ikAarak(loom). 
kharwa, adj., rough, 
khasra, hi., measles, 
kha^, /., treating as impor- 
tant, valuable. 

khicc, /., rope attached to foot 
piece in loom. [&o. 

kbiggar, hi., piece of harShar, 
khittiS, /., jpl. Pleiades, 
khobna, V., cause to sink or 
pleme. 

khocia, adj,, large, loose, 
khokh, HI., hollow, 
khoia, HI., old dismantled, 
broken-down house, 
khrappe, hi., jjil., unevennesses 
in road. 

khroc, HI., unevenness in road, 
khimna, hi., part of face above 
eye. 

khund, HI., large-hooked stick, 
side of welna. 

khun^, /., small- hooked stick, 
khurna, v., crumble, 
khushka, hi., dry aid added to 
rOt%,=pal€than. 
khuttar, hi., deceit (karna). 
klka^, kIkarS, adv., how. 
kirna, be angry with. 
kiHghan, adj. , ungrateful , 
unthankful. 

kirtghani, n., ingratitude, un- 
thanldulnesB. 

kojha, adj., ugly, ill-suited, 
defective (in member). 
kOkka, HI., cowry, 
kdkka, HI., mouthful of augaiv 
cane. 

kraihd, kraiht, /., loathing, 
kuart, HI., man who sells old 
furniture. ' 

kubba, HI., cross piece of wood 
in 4kdf. 

kuoajj, foolishness. 
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ku^a9, ***** wooden poker. 
kudhS, m., hindrance (lagiKnA). 
kuhftM, m . » half koH. 
kuhmuk, /., crowd, 
kukkft, /., whispering, plotting, 
kukkar ud&rf, /. (cock- flight), 
very short distance, 
kukk^, m. pi,, granulatioii of 
eyelids (paine). 
kunda), /., coil of .snake 
(mami). 

kurh, /., cow house, 
kurkur, /., chattel mg. 
kunn&n&, v,, wither, 
kugb&la, oi., attention, effort 
kutarnft, e., out up small, 
kuwel, /., lateness, 
kuwejfl, od;., late. 

L 

iahhai. /., profit, 
lag, m,, expense, 
laga daga, w., connection, 
business. 

lalimbe, culv., to one side. 

Jal, /., one day’s harvesting, 
lalaran , /. , joy. 
laUi, /., maina (bird), 
lamera, ad}., longish 
lamittan, /., length, 
lamkna, v., desire, covet. 

1&, /., pulley-rope in loom, 
laija^ V., walk lame, 
latth, f,, axle of khambar in 
oarkha. 

latu, m., handle of door. 

laun, m., meat. 

lauB, lads, /., weal from blow. 

ll, /., line, track. 

lickn&, V., bend, (intr.) 

likbat, /., bill of divorce. 

Hill, /. pi, (luttnil), amuse 
oneself. 

iimbh, /., look of hair, 
lit, /., lock of hair, 
litt, /., faqir’s lock of hair. 
lohr&, m. , half of rope hamr, 
lumba, m., chimney. 


lop^, adf.; r katilm, with 

hairless tail. 

15rd. f 

lusniS. V., burn with anger. 

M 

niackiina, w,, incite, 
madilsi, m , cloth tied round 
head to ket*p off cold, 
mad^, wi., one who will not 
give. 

mah|, m., brickwork round 
inside of well. 

m&hng&, m,, clapping of 
hands (marnA). 

majh&, atij , pertaining to 
buffalo. 

makbo, v,, I said, contrd. 

from fnaT dkhi^a. 
m&khyg, /., honey, honey- 
comb 

inakku, m.. ^1) clotJi binding 
nafi to tlatid, iron point of 
Tidhl: mnkicu ihappnd, fig. 
sit upon some body. (2) steel 
point to weaver’s shuttle, 
makra, m., forked wood in 
kdnjav holding fir, 
makrT, /.. locust, spider, 
mal. m,, word of address to ii 
man or boy, voc. ‘tnald. 
ma), /., earth deposit from 
river. 

ma|Aa hoca, ad},, ill. 
malda janA, become ill. 
ma]hl, /., dirt in well or on 
ox- walk. 

malOmall, matiO mali. adv., by 
force. 

ma)nA, v., escape, get away. 
ma|^, nt., Malta orange, 
man, /., raised brickwork 
round well. 
mandhAmA, v., crush, 
mandhlla, m., piece of wood 
in bharwannl. 

mandhra, ad}., short in sta- 
ture. 
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m&ngat, m., beggar, 
mai^, m.j circular bit of 
bone in tarakla of car- 
kha. 

masatar, /., height from 
ground to tips of fingers of 
hand held above head. 
masBl, /., sock, especially 
leather sock, 
mate, conj., lest, 
matton, / , large earthen jar, 
s=matt. 

rnatthU, m., forehead, 
maorl, /., back over scapula. 
m&y&, /., starch, 
mec, m., table 
inentar, /., measuring, 
mindhna, v., crush, 
mogha, m., small canal, 
channel. 

mohra, m., long dry branch 
with twigs. 

mohrak, /., rope on head and 
mouth of cattle, 
mohrl, /., small dry branch 
with twigs. 

mohrlft, adj., in front, 
muh&l, /., small piece of wood 
in cart-wheel. ^ 

muhanjla, m., morning twi- 
light- 

muh&tih, /., side post of 
door. 

muhattal, period of time, 
appointed period. 
muhr&, m., piece of wood 
between two long side pieces 
of cart. 

mukft|&, m., bad name, evil 
report. 

mu|t kanda, m., iron grater 
for radishes, carrots, &o. 
muxgararft, m., mixture of 
grain, and mVi or 

choOe. 

munn&, adj., three quarters. 
munn&, m., upright stick in 
cart to keep in mad. 
mur, ode., again. 


N 

nadl, /., Nuh nadi, Noachian 

flo^. 

n&bb, /., ellipsoidal wood 
round dhurd of cart, 
nainhdar, /., wood on which 
I laUh of well rests. 

I nakhakhrA. adj., pure, un 
mixed, good. 
namlnA, adj., blind, 
naijan, adj. , naked. 
nanierA, m., huqqa with cocoa- 
nut base, 
napna, v., seize, 
naparna, v., seize, 
natti, /., centre of game with 
cowries ; natti bahAnA, keep 
I waiting, 
ne, V., they are. 
ne, ne, pronominaJ suffix : to, 
for or by them. 

’ nehnA, v., cause to stand on 
ground e.g. maU, ghafd. 

I nere, inter j., said to right ox 
to make him turn to left, 
nhemi, /., vertigo. 

I nhora, m. , = hanorA. 

I nt , nf., pronominal suffix, are 
to or for thee, 
nikherna, v., separate, 
nikkar.'m., piece of anything, 
^pikka. 

nikkharna, v., be separated. 
ningliA, ad warm. 


pabbl, /., hill. 

padAnA, padhAnA, m., oxwalk 
a4; well. 

paihrA, m., way. 

I pAhreA, m., cry of distress 
(pAnA). 

parSppl, /., vertical cylinder 
in iwlstone of thrSa. 
pashu, ffi., buffalo. 
pAssA, m., pure gold (pAsse dA 
seonA). 
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p&ttu, m., one handful of cattle 
excrement, 
pal, conj., that, 
pailft, adj., further, beyond. > 
paintr&, ui., dry place for 
placing feet in wet ground, 
pair pair ! aaid to right ox to 
make him turn to left, 
paaar, m,, piece of wood be- 
low racch in weaving, 
pas&r, m., front-room, 
paaar, ui., piece of wood under 
warp in loom, 
patft, m., document, leave. 
patth&, m., pupil of wrestler, 
pattha, m., wood into which 
cathi of laUfi in well 
* comes. 

patthe, m, pi,, grean chopped 
food for cattle. 

pattna, c., Hjieud. waste 
(money). 

paund patt = paund satte 
paund satto, adv., at first go 
off, at once. 

paurl, /., foot piece in loom 
paurt, /., long side beam in 
cart. 

petha, m., kind of vegetable- 
marrow. 

phalh, adv„ violently (of 
beating or throwing down), i 
phalli, /., wood on which I 
potter sits. 

phalri, /., wofiden tool of 
shoemaker. 

phand, /., beating, gust of 
rain. 

phan^ka, m,, shaking dust 
out of cloth (mama), 
phaiiga, m., trouble, loss 

pharbi, /., regular mass of 
simpers, brichs, kankar. 
phatt, /., lower piece of wood 
in panjafi, 

phen&, V., squeeze, burst, 
pbi^a, in., little hollow, hole, 
depression. 


I phds, *C., collection of cattle 
I ordure after one evacuation. 

phuk, /., air, blowing with 
' mouth or inflator. 
j phuU, m., popcorn, black spot 
I in oapdf?. 

1 phuttua, V., have offspring 
(woman). 

, phutui, /., waistcoat. 

piakai, m., great smoker or 
' drinker 

I pioharl, /., rope attached to 
paun of loom. 

I picnft,' v,t absorb water, be 
watered (especially land). 
Pl»)K» /. Ruddl gudde d! p., 
rainbow 

pihj, /., spoked wheel, little 
wheel at end of gahd in iron 
lodna. 

pinni, /., leg between thigli 
and ankle 

pipnl, /., eyelash, upper <ir 
lowei . 

plrhl, /., generation, 
pitta, m., pure hath (bell 
metal). 

pot, crop of bird 
pukkama, r., give, 
pur, m., rahu while being 
cooked, 
pusbal, /., tail. 

R 

rach, m., part of weaving 
machine where bobbin 
passes. 

I rah I, /., unpioughed laud sur- 
1 rounded by ploughed, 
ralitar, /., condition of living, 
rail, /•, appearance of some- 
thing visible to eyes, 
ralakna, v., go or walk slowly, 
rambna , v. make arrangements 
for ‘(e.g., marriage), 
rapphar, m., noise, quarrel, 
rara, adj,, of uncultivated, 
level ground. 
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rarl, /., unoultivatey"' level 
ground. 

rashm, /., ray of sun or plf»th. 
ratta, m., noise. 

rauna, m,. buttermilk. , 

rehl, /., Quran stand (folding). | 
rer, w., reri, /., = arer, arer!. ^ 
rhanda , m. , widower, 
ror, w., kankar, or ])ieoe of 
kankar. 

lora, m., long continued time 
without rain. 

S 

— 8, pronominal Hulfix, by, 
for or to him = BU. 
sab, /., ashes. 

sajhan, /., power of recognition, 
sajhanna, v., recognise, 
sak, sakra, m., little bits or 
shavings of wood, 
salai, /., needle in shuttle, 
saliika m., waistcoat, 
samaddhar, ar/y., short in size, 
samawdr, m., metal teapot and 
heati ng apparatus combined . 
sainuira, odv*., all, the whole 
of, with everything, 
sanak, /., i,q. kuMli, earthen 
dish. 

tAindh, /., grown buffalo which 
has not had young, 
sandhoa, w., house-breaking 
instrument. 

saijga, m., collection of 4 — 10 
strings on .sides of bed or 
plrhi. 

saijgarna, v.^ became contract- 
ed (as leather). 

siinjha, ody., in common, joint, 
sanjhan, /., recognition, 
sanjhanna, v., recognise, 
sinkl, /., earthen dish, i,q, 
kund^, 

saniiha, m., kind of lizard, 
sansar, m., crocodile, 
sarajlt, adi. well, alive, (after 
illness). 


sarla, m., iron rod. 
satalS, satalwt, adj., twenty- 
seventh. 

satIwS. adj,y twenty-seventh, 
especially of day in Ramzan, 
satrana, adj., strong, 
sawakhta, m., early time, 
sawakbte, adv., in good time, 
sawikk, m., evil deed, 
sehd, /., direction. 

I sejjal, /., moisture. 

I sepi, m., master receiving or 
I servant doing menial service 
I on contract pay. 

I dham, /., iron or brass baud 
I round wood. 

I sharlatA, m., gust of rain or 
' wind. 

I shokh, adj., bright (of light or 
' colour); quick (of hearing). 
shokUa, adj., cheeky, smart, 
shtt shS, /., display, grandeur, 
shuka shakT, /., display, gran- 
deur. 

shumpuiia, m., miserliness, 
sidh, sidht, prep, with fern., up 
to. 

sidhania, v., become good, 
improve. 

sihan, /., recognit'on. 
sihanna v., recognise, 
sijjhna, V., pay out, take re- 
venge on. 
sillna, V., get wet. 
sir matthe te, (on head and 
forehead), by all means, wel- 
come ! 

slrl, m., partner, 
sittha, m.. wax in honey- 
comb. 

siwal, /., sewing, price of sew- 
ing. 

sohda, ody., pinkish red. 
sokka, w., collection of 4 — 10 
strings along sides of bed or 
pUrht. 

su, pronominal suffix, to, for or 
by him = -s. 

suiihra, adj., straight on. 
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Bucaj ja, adj. , intelligent. taraun&, m. , Uttle reedniand for 

8udharn&, v., become good. eweetmeat oeller'A basket. 

improve. tarcau|i, /., rice and sugar 

Nudh&rna, v., make x<hk 1. im- i^hcUekar) md ii(. 

prove. tamA, y., be paid (of money). 

Hukhall, sukhalla, adf.^ easy tarna, v. pay (money) 
sumbA, m., rounded, pointed tas, /.. adornment (kaddbna). 

instrumentfor making holes, tasbl, /. Muhammadan ro- 
duna, v.^ have offspring faui- snry 

male). tatatai, tnlerj., lo make left 

suiihippan, , l>eaiil> bullock turn to right, 

sun mun, ad}., quiet ta^ull, /.. kind of bird. 

Huraij, /. tunnel taulH, /.. earthen cooking pot 

surai], /., tibia. ^taurl. 

HUt, m., puff (of huqi|a) (lana). tazi, adj., tazi kutta, grey- 
Hiltlar, m., piece ol wchkI imi hound tazighora, racehorse, 
well to keep tndhi in jKwi- tekiiA, y bow. 
tion. ! thah, m . /., sharp noise .s 

pataka 

X thakka, m cold wind. 

than, m., woman s breast, 
tabakhrt /., metal piste, i.q. thapna, y., fold. 

' thar, m., cold. 

takana, w., cross piece in floor | thsr, /., acquaintance resting 
of cart. ■ place, 

takanl, /., =^kanH. i thara, m., raised brickwork 

takbir wagaiia, y., kill fori before house or on well. 

' thatth, /., wave. 

takma, m., medal. ther, /., cowry with piece out 

takra, tn,, mwting. of back, = oitt. 

taldath, tardath, w., wood at i thet, i?i. , sense, intelligence. 

top of well beside pardnd. thulna, make known. 
ta|ff, oblong pieces shav^ on thumfia, t;., lean against. 

top of head, palate. tibba,' m., hillock, 

talwatth, „ part of kufjgi in ' tikki, /., ball of sun just before 
loom. setting or after rising : hard 

tandu jl, /. , one of strands in for. ' lumpy bit in capatl. 
toijgna, m., hanging frame for ■ til, m., force 
clothes. I tilakna, v., slip, 

top, m. , dry thorn-branch. tillari m. . rope of three strands, 

tapla, m., confusion, mistake, ! tind, /., earners stomach 
(laggna). I brought into mouth, bald 

tappa, m., hole in ground made , head, shaved head. 

by blow from spade. tlr, m., vertical beam, axle 

tar, /., haste, anxiety. of dM. 

tor, /., ray of sun. | tissa, trissa, m., three kinds of 

taraqgar, m., Orion's Belt. grain mixed, 

taraiggarna, v., do in a rougs* { tddda, m., young of camel, 
and read;y way. fshna, y., feel (to). 
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tSpp&j m., circular piece of 
wood joining two parts of 
khamXm.^ 

^tt&, m. /piece, fragment, 
traihna, v., be startled, 
tr&hna, v., startle, 
trappar, m., sackcloth, 
trapprl, /., small piece of 
sackcloth, 
trauh, m., alarm. 
threhr&, od;., threefold. 
treII5tre1I, ad},, covered with 
perspiration. 

treor, in., milk and ghi and 
sugar mixed, 
trikkh, /., swiftness, 
trdppa, m,, stitch, 
tukk, /., guess. 

tu],/., lever, lanl = apply lever, 
tuo, inter calling to dog. 

U 

9, pronominal suffix, fof thee, 
to t&ee, thee, 
ucoa, m., tongs, 
uoeoa, ad}., especially, 
udall, /. p2., winnowing, 
udhala, m., elopement, 
uggharna, v., raise (stick), 
ukka, adj,, altogether, 
ul&r. ul&ra, m., tilting over or 
back. 

ulama, v., raise (stick), 
ulhara, m., bending trees in 
wind (khapa). 

ukhkhanna, v., with mata (/.) 
vaccinate. 

ukhkhanwana, v., with mat&* 
(A) vaooinat^. [side, 
ullarna, v., get tilted to one 
unj, adv., in this way, any 
how, &c. 

ureb, m., bending, slanting, 
utana, a^;., lying on back. 

W 

wa, m., association, connec- 
tion. 


wft war5|ft, m., wliwar5|I, /., 
whi^wind with dust. 
wacherA, m., foal, 
wadhll, /. pi,, cutting har- 
vest. 

wagghi, /., part between fin- 
gers and between toes, 
wahna, e^dj., smart, clever, 
intelligent. 

wahna, ad}., barefoot, pairl 
t3 wahna. 

wahni, /., small drain, 
wahr t&ra. m., Venus, Morning 
Star. 

w&hfl, /., earthen vessel like 
teapot. 

waihtar, m., ass, mule, &o. 
wain, m., mourning (gen. 
plural). 

wajjna, v., be struck or sound- 
'll, be shut (door), 
wal, prep., with maac. towards, 
with fern., towards one’s 
wife: 

wal (nika]na), muscle get out 
of place, causing pain. 
wa)a, m., turn, twist, 
walaijgla, walaiggla, m., turn, 
twist. 

walai^gll, walat|glli /., turn, 
twist. 

walh, /., rope attaching 
jail to gahSk). 
walundama, v., spoil, 
wand, /., fine weather, 
wandha, ad}., free, disengaged, 
waijf /•! ene of pieces of wimd 
composing 6air. 
wara^Ja, m., turn, twist, 
wasar, m., spice, e.g., haldl. 
waskat, m.\ waistcoafi. 
wasna', v. , rain. 

»wat^, m., lobe of ear. 
wattA, m., stone pestle. 
wattnA, m., stick for twisting 
rope. 

wattt, /., weight of two sen. . 
waule, odv., in tlis open air. 

’ wehl, /. and m., leiapce. 
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wehlft, adj., at Idaure. 
whaUl, (MP., then, in that ' 
oaae. 

widdh, boil in vagina, 
widdi, /., troublesomr profit- 
lew work. 

widdn&, arrange (marriage), 
pr^re (hnqqa), spread o)it 
to ^ (sap), 
will, /., mdstare. 
willni, V., get moist, 
wircna, v., he quiet tof 


Y 

yabb, /. (pea. fd.), ailly talk 
(m&mfc). 

yaddhpA, r., copulate with 
(abuse), t.p. jamhn&. 
yArdyOrt, odv., by fo^. 
y uaaif khfih , what thedove says 
{lit. 'JiHeph in the ww,' 
referring to doves having 
told where Joseph’s brethren 
iiad put him). 




DECEMBBK, 1909. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society woe held 
Wednesday, the Ist December, 1909, at 9-15 p.ii. 

Db. E. D. Ross, Ph D., in the ehair. 

The following memher * were present . 

Dr. N. Annandale. Mi. It. C. Bannerji, Mr. P. Brown, 
Prof. P. J. BriihK Balm Monmohan ('hakravarti, Mr. B. L. 
Chandhuri, Mr. D. Hooper, Mr. T. II. D. LaTcmohe, 
Lieut.-Colonel P. P Maynard, I.M.S., Lieut.-Golonel D. (\ 
Phillott, Mr. E. Vredenburg, Rev. A. W. Young. 

Viaitors: — Mona. F. do Basaldui, Mr. J. E. Woolaeott. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and eon- 
finned. 

Fifty-four presentations were announi'ed. 

The Chairman amioum ed : — 

1. That the Council has <ippointed Dr. N. Annandale to 
officiate as General Secretary in the place of Mr. G. H. Tipper, 
gone on tour. 

2. That Mr. D. Hooper has resumed charge of the duties 
of Treasurer from the Hon’hle Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopa- 
dhyaya. 

3. That Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott has been appointed 
a Member of the Council. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr. H. M. Lefroy, 
Sir H. H. Risley and Sir James Wilson have expressed a wish 
to withdraw from the Society. 

The following is the obituary notice of Db. T. Bloch, 
Ph.D., which was read at the November meeting 

Ernst Theodor Bloch was bom on the 8th May, 1867, at 
Christiansfeldt in the Duchy of Schleswig Holstein. His 
father, Bernhard Bloch, was the owner of a tanne^ and 
belonged to a colony of gentlemen farmers who had migrated 
from Denmark. In 1880 be was placed in an ecclesiastical 
seminary, in which he pawed his school examinations and 
distingoishad himself by winning numerous prizes in various 
subjects. In 1887 he entered the Upper Primary Latin High 
School in Halle-am-Siene. His University studies were 
chiefly carried on at Leipzig, where he resided from Easter 
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1889 to 1890. Subsequently he went to Berlin to study classi- 
cal and Indo-Qermanic Philology. He studied Sanskrit under 
Windisch; Comparative Philology under Brugmann; Modem 
Peraian, Turkish and the Semitic languages, especially Arabic, 
Hebrew and Syriac under Socin; Zend, Pahlavi and Religious 
History under Lindner. He also attended the lectures of 
Weber, Oldenberg and Johann Schmidt. In 1893 he gradu- 
ated at the University of Leipzig as Doctor of Philosophy 
' * cam sumrm lavde, ’ ’ His thesis for the doctorate was the well- 
known monograph on the Prakrt Grammarians entitled 
Vararuci und Hemacandra. About this time he made the 
acquaintance of Hofrath Dr. Georg Biihler who, struck with 
the young man's singular attainments, invited him over to 
Vienna. At Vienna he spent two years in the study of Smritif 
and it was Biihler’s influence that made him an ardent 
student of ancient Indian History, Paleography and Epi- 
graphy — subjects which, as he himself used to tell his friends, 
brought him fame in after-life. In 1895 his first epigra- 
phical contribution appeared in the Jouriuil of the Jioyal 
Asiatic Society under the title ** An unpublished Valabhi Copper- 
plate Inscription of King Dhruva Sena 1. In the following 
year he published at Leipzig his esssay on the ‘‘Dharmasutras 
and Grhyasuirus of the Vaikhanasa, and was soon after 
appointed First Assistant to the Superintendent of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. On the 3rd February, 1897, he was elected 
a member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and a month 
later, Honorary Philological Secretary, vice Dr. G. A. Grierson, 
resigned. He continued to be the Philological Secretary till 
1904. In those days there were few coin committees, and 
numismatics formed no light part of the Philological Secre- 
tary's work. In the decipherment of Tughra and Kufl, Dr. 
Bloch’s skill was unrivalled, and he could read fluently, speak 
and understand Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Uriya, Kashmiri and 
Ma]:athi. Of the modem European ilanguages he knew English, 
German, Danisli, Dutch, Swedish, Itanan, French, Spanish, 
Roumanian and Portuguese. He had read a great deal of 
classical Armenian and Arabic (both Prose and Foetry) and 
enjoyed perusing newspapers and periodicals in modern Arabic , 
Persian and Turkish. No less an authority than the late Prof. 
Pisohel used to say that there were very few scholars alive 
who could surpass Dr. Bloch in his knowledge of the 
Sanskrit and the mediesval languages of India. Prof. Pisohel 
also said that since the death of Prof. Kielhorn, Dr. Bloch 
was the greatest living authority on Indian inscriptions. 
In 1898 Dr. Bloch’s essay on an inscribed Buddhistic statue 
from Sravasti appeared in our Society’s Jemmal. It is per- 
haps the only extant authoritative treatment of Indian 
PaJnography of the Kus&na period. Appointed Archeo- 
logical Surveyor, Bengal Girole, in 1900^ he explored with 
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great eoeigy and much nucoeas some of the most ancient 
sites within his province, such as those of Vaisali, Rajagrha 
and Buddha^Gaja. At Vaisidi he discovered a consideraole 
number of ancient Indian sealB, and in his article on the 
' ' Excavation of Vaisali * ' lie gave an account of them. Falling 
dangerously iU in 1906, he took leave for about two years, 
most of which he spent in Italy. Shortly before he left India 
he was nominated Fellow of the Calcutta University, in whioli 
position he took active part in discussions connected with 
Sanskrit, Hebrew, and Ancient Indian History. Me rejoined 
service early in 1^8, but his health was completely shattered. 
Towards the end of that year there were signs of improvement , 
but in June last he suddenly fell ill His dootois id vised him 
to go to the hills and lake complete rest, but, engrossed as 
he was with the preparation of his lectures on Ancient Indian 
History, he preferred to lemain in Calcutta where the necessary 
l>ooks of reference were acc'ossibie to liiin His health con 
tinned to deteriorate till a sudden failure of heart carried him off 
on Wednesday, the 20th Ochiber, 1009. In accordance with a 
wish which he frequently express^ in his lifetime, his remains 
were cremated at the Entally Crematorium without any rites. 

** Tu quidem, ut es leto sopitus, sic eris, aevi 
Quod super est, cuiictis privatus doloribus aegris : 

At nos horrifico cinefactum te prop* busto 
Insatiabiliter deflevimus ; aetemumqiie 
Nulla dies nobis incnrorem e fiectore demet.’* 

A list of the published contributions of Dr. Bloch is here- 
with subjoined : — 

1. A Grant of Dhruvasena 1. J.R.A.S., 1896, p. 379. 

2. Buddha worshipped by Indra. Proc. A.6.B., 1898, 

p. 186. 

3. An ancient Inscribed Buddhistic Statue from Sravasti. 
J.A.S.B., pt. 1, 1808, p. 274. 

4. A new Insoriptioii of Maharaja Bhoja I. 76., p. 201. 

5. Note on the date of an Ancient Palm-leaf Manuscript 
from Nepal. Proc. A.S.B., 1890, p. 60. 

6. An Inscribed Drum from Assam. 76., p. 68. 

7. An Edition of a New Copper-plate Inscription of 
Jayadityadeva II. J.A.S.B., pt. I, lINX), p. 88. 

8. Three new Inscriptions from ^Gaya. Proc. A.S.B., 

1002, p. 66. 

0. Basar-Vesali. Z.D.M.G.. Bd. LVII, p. 206. 

10. Bin grieohisohe Theater in Indien. 76., p. 466. 

11. Ezoavatioiis at Lauriya. 76., LX, p. 227. 
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12. EinfluBS der altbuddbistiBohen KupBt auf die Bud- 
dha-Legende. 75., Bd. LXIl, p. 370. 

13. Uber einge bildliche Darstellungen altindiaoher Qot- 
theiten. 75., p. 648. 

14. Die Zeit Kalidasas. 75., p. 671. 

15. The Modem Name of Nalanda. JR.A.S., 1609, 
p. 440. 

16. Excavations at Basar. Arohsaologioal Annual, 1903-04, 

p. 81. 

17. CSaves and Inscriptions in Ramgarh Hills. 75., p. 123. 

18. Eine Sammlung persisoher and arabisoher Hands- 
ohriften in Indien. Z.D.M.G., Bd. LXllI, p. 98. 

19. Zur Asoka-lnschrift von Bairat. 75., p. 325. 

20. Sahet Mahet Umbrella-staff Inscription. £p. Ind., 
Vol. IX, p. 290. 

21. Uber einige altindische Gotternamen. Worter und 
Saohen. Bd. I, 1909, p. 80. 

22. Two inscriptions on Buddhist Images. Ep. Ind., 
Vol. VIII 

The following papers will appear as his posthumous 
publications : — 

1. Note on an Inscription of Alauddin Husain gh&h, of 
Bengal. J.^.S.B. 

2. A note on Zoroastrian Deities on Kusana Coinage. 
Z.D.M.G. 

3. Notes on Buddha Gaya. Arohasological Annual. 

4. The Amauna plate Nandana. Ep. Ind. 

5. InscriptionB on the Gateway of the great Mosque at 
Burhanpur. Ep. Ind. Mob. 

6 The Hathi Gumpa Inscription of Kharavela. 

In addition to these, the supplementary catalogue of the 
Arohceologioal Section of the Indian Museum rewritten by 
Dr. Bloch will be published by the Trustees. But by far 
the greatest loss to scholarship has been the non-completion 
of his intended lectures on Ancient Indian History which he 
pumsed to deliver in the coarse of November and December, 
as Mader in that subject to the University of Calcutta — an 
office to which he had been appointed as a dight token of 
recognition of his vast erudition and indefatigable feaearohes. 

linguists, philologists and acohsaologists^ eminent in 
their own pai^oular line, there have been in ev^ age and in 
every clime, but the unique combination of such varied and 
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profound learning oe distiiigumhed Dr Bloob from the rest 
of hiB compeers, is rare even m a century. 


The fplloming timee gentlcnien were ^allotted lor as Ordi- 
nal Membeis ~ 

Mr. J. E WibHin. I C.H , proponed by Mr. W. B. Brown, 
seconded by Mi H O (iraves Bnbv Panrhavan Qhose^ M.A , 
Olhciating Prof nf IMiysics, KrishnaiL'ai College, proposed 
l)\ Dr E P seconded b^ Mi. G H Tipper, 

If/ Eugene Toth tM)\ Mi It H Tip]MM, setumded by 

Dr \ \iinandtl< 

The t<dlu\Miit; |>tp' IS weic rea<l - 

I. Itivers t)j hnufrl -fig W V. Inoms (\)mmunicaiid 

bg ihf (Jtneral SuKtoni 

This papci Ills been pul/hslicd in 1 he ./owmci/ foi Noveni- 
}>oi, 1909 

J. Th' Hahtnarn l>gnastg —Hg Mauim ABi>rLW\ii 

3. Prt •Mughal MosgueM of Bengal — Hg Monmohan 
CllAKRAVAim 

This ]iaper has been published in thc^ Journal tor October, 

1909 

4 Tin Sun turn of Phromntn rncngimUa, Olivier — By 
\) Hooper 

Tins pa|)ei h.iK been published m the Journal for October, 

1909 

6 Till Potms of Jiatram Khan. Khau-Khawm — By 
Dr. E. D. Ross 

The Poems will be puldisht^ in the Bibliotheca Indica. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society's rooms on Wednesday, the 
8th December, 1909, at 9-30 p.m. 

Lieut.' Tolonbl F J. Drury, I.M.S., m the chair. 

The following members were present * — 

Dr. U. N. Brahmachan, Dr Adrian Caddy, Majoi J. T. 
Calvert, I.M.S., Dr. G. (\ Cliatterjee, Captain F. P. Connor, 
I.M.S., Captain R. E. Lloyd. I.M.S., Lt-Col. P. P. Maynard, 
I.M.S., Captain D. McCay, I.M.S. , Captain J. W. D. Megaw, 
I.M.S., Captain H. E. Smith, I.M.S., Captain H B. Steen, 
I.M.S., Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

FiatWa;— Mr C. N. Davis, Babu B. D. Mukerjee. 
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The minutes of the last meeting were read and oonfinned. 

A case of Kaposi’s disease was shown by Col. Calvert, one 
of congenital heart disease by Dr. Oaddy, and one of eafm 
nuduaa by Dr. U. N. Btahmachaii. 

Adisoussion on ** Circulatory Diseases in India” wtu 
opened by Lieut.-Col. F. J. Drury, I.M.S., and a paper on th< 
same subject was read by Major L. Bogeis, I.M.S., and the dis 
ensaion was adjourned until the next meeting. 
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PRINCIPAL PUBLICATIONS OP THE SOCIBTY. 


\fliatio Besearoheor VoIb. I-^-XX and Index, 178b-’1889. 
Pinceedmfpi, 1£65'»1904 (now amalgamated with Journal) 
Memoim, Vol. 1, tie,, 1905, dr. 

Journal, Vole. 1-7:^, 1832-1904. 

Journal and Pincuedingn [/T. £f.], Vol. 1, etc., 1905, etc. 
Oentenary Review, 1784—1883. 

UibliutbeoH ludioa. 1848, rtr. 

A cunipleto bet of pnllicatiuuB eold by the Society can bo 
obtained by ajipHoauou 1o the Honorary Secretary, 57, Park Street, 
Oalontta. 


PRIVILEOeS OP ORDINARY MEMBERS. 

(u) To be present and vote at all Oeneral Meetings, which 
are held on the first Wednesday in each month except 
in September and October. 

(b) To propose and second candidates for Ordinary Member- 
ship. 

(r) To introduce visitors at the Ordinary Oeneral Meetings 

sod to the gtonnda Mid public rooms of the Society 
during the hours they are open tc members. 

(d) To have personal access to the Library and other public 
rooms of the Society, and to examine its collections. 

(s) To take odt bodes, plates and mannsoripts born the 

Library. 

(/) To receive gratu, copies of the Jotmal and Proeeeiinpt 
and Mmoin of the Society. 

{g) To fill any office in the Society on being duly elected 
thereto. 
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